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Mt  Lobd, 

X  BIS  Volume  is  respectfully  addressed  to  yout 
lordship  as  an  accomplished  and  a  patriotic  No- 
bleman, wbo  does  Honour  to  the  highest  Rank, 
by  the  Cultivation  and  the  Patronage  of  litera* 
turc^  and  of  those  Arts  which  ftmn  the  best 
Ornament  of  human  Society, 

I  have  the  Honour  to  he, 

Mt  Lobd, 

Your  Lordships  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  Servant 

RO.  FORSYTH. 
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3EAUTIES 

or 

SCOTLAND. 


RENFREWSHIRE. 


i  HIS  la  s  stnall  county ;  Irat  it  cmtains  a  very  eoiumle-Boiiadtflei 
fiUe  papuUdon.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  fayfJ  "pw- 
the  bilb  which  run  along  ^e  north-eSstetn  or  northem 
put  «f  Ainhire ;  towards  the  west,  the  north,  and  partly' 
towards  Dorth-eaat,  it  is  bonnded  hy  the  river  Clyde,  or 
the  territorj  nearly  adjoining  to  it ;  and  on  the  east,  it  it 
bounded  by  Lanarkshire  without  any  particttlar  natural  line 
of  separaboD.  In  general,  and  especially  along  the  north- 
eastern and  northem  part  of  it,  it  is  a  low,  and  upon  the 
vbole  B  level  territory.  In  this  respect,  however,  there 
are  many  exceptions,  especially  towards  Airshire,  from 
the  vidoity  of  which  the  greater  number  of  its  waters  de- 
scend. There  are  few  hills  in  the  county  that  rise  to  a^jj^ 
lemarieable  height.-  Some  of  Ihem,  however,  upon  the 
borders  of  Airshire,  are  of  considerable  elevation.  In 
the  parish  of  Eaglesham,  tbe  hills  of  fiolagich  and  Dnn> 
ware  are  nearly  of  the  same  height  j  their  summits  are 
iboDt  1000  ieet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  pa. 
null  ol  Nieltton  is  a  hill  called  the  eraig  of  NulitM, 
Vol.  ni.  A 
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_  ^«MT*  nhtch  makes  >oiuc  figure,  as  standing  by  itself,  smi  tmt 
forming  part  of.a  ttdge  or  tract  of  founlry  ;  it  is  820  feel 
above  Bood-rowrk,  «4  is  all  gr«cn  Uid  arable  to  the  top. 
In  general,  hoirerer,  the  chief  hills  in  the  county  are 
those  adjoining  to  AJrshire,-  frhich  form  a  tract  of  bleak 
and  elevated  ridges  ratber  than  of  remarkable  mowitains. 
From  the  summits  of  these'  height!,  h  aoste  aituations,  m 
fine  prospect  is  sien.  Oa  t&e  soolb  and  west  is  the 
fertile  vale  of  Cuimingham^  which  seena  at  a  distance 
covered  with  woods,  aad  which  ts  walked  by  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  whose  broad  waters  seem  to  extendi  towards  the' 
setting  sun,  unless  where  the  view  is  intercepted  by  tbc 
western  isles,  iita  in  the'  fedidto  boriMn.  The  moon- 
tains  of  Carrick  and  of  Galloway  catt  also  be  seen  on  tbe 
•ne  hand,  while  towards  tbe  noTth>east  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow and  tbe  low  coontry  of  Renfirewsbke  are'bdield  i 
beyond  the  last  ofwbJeh  Ben  hamooA  lifts  his  head,,  oftea 
covered  with  snaw^  l»lhe  ctou4s. 
Vucf*.  "^^  watcn  of  diis  eoonty  are  of  no-great  magnhnde  in 
tJieauelfta  i  but  by  the  induatty  and  eotecprise  of  the  in- 
h^itantt  of  the  adjacent  tesritory,  they  are  neodered  of 
conai^nible  importanca  to  society.  Unlike  the  romantic 
vaters  of  Airshire,  the  Doon,  the  Lugar,  the  Girvan,  and 
the  Air,  which  flow  between  woody  banks  io  picaaing  so- 
litude, or  are  adorned  by  the  vestiges  of  past,  or  the  buil^ 
ings  and  works  reared  by  present  magniicence,  tbe  streams 
of  this  district  are  ererywbere  rendered  instmments  ci 
haman  industry,  and  made  t*  toil  for  man.  If  they  de- 
scend suddenly  from  a  height,  it  is  not  to  fomi  a  pleantig 
cataract,  to  give  variety  to  the  beautiea  of  a  park,  or  to 
please  tbe  eye  or  the  ear  with  the  wild  and  beautiful  sce- 
nery which  nature  sometimes  delight*  to  exhibit,  bat  to 
turn  some  vast  water-wheel,  which  gives  moticA  to  ex- 
tensive machinery  in  immense  bntldings^  irtwte  hiudsoda 
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bf  hiimafl  teings  toil  in  the  Service  o£  iurufyj  of  form  tlif ,  V"tf»^ 
materials  which  are  to  ftimish  clothing  to  distaut  nations. 
Here,  if  a  stream  spread  febroad  its  waters,  it  is  aot  to  form 
B  crystal  pool»  but  to  be  aubscirvieat  to  the  more  vulgar,  but 
more  useful  purpose  of  affordiug  £onveoience  to  a  bleach* 
fields  or  a  reservoir  for  maehinerj  in  ease  of  a  Want  of  raini 
lu  proporti«n  as  ws  apprMth  towards  Glasgow^  &e  great 
theatre  and  centre  of  Scottish  manufiiGtures  and  com- 
aerce>  every  thing  assumes  an  tispcct  of  activity^  of  enter- 
prise, of  arlS)  and  iuduatry.  The  principal  Streams  here 
found  arc  the  White  Cut,  the  Blaok  Gart^  and  the  Orif  * 
all  of  which  ultimately  unite  together)  bnd  fall  into  the 
Clyde  below  Inchinuan  bridge }  that  is,  about  half-Way 
down  the  river  between  Glasgow  and  P(»t  Glasgow.  The  WhltcCirti 
White  Cart,  which  generally  receivet,  by  way  bf  e'toi- 
.neflcej  the  nanW  of  the  Curtt  nms  in  «  direction  from 
M«th-east  to  norttikwest,  somewhat  parallel  to  Clyde ;  il 
takes  its  rise  in  the  high  grounds  or  moors  of  East  Kil- 
bride in  the  county  of  Lanark,  and  of  Eaglcsham  in  Ren- 
£rewshire<  It  passes  the  town  of  Paisley,  and  thereafter 
joins  the  Grif  at  Inc^hinnan  bridge.  In  the  Cart  are 
finnd  perch,  trout,  fioundars,  and  braiies  or  gilt<heads, 
but  none  of  them  in  any  considerable  quantities  ;  owing 
ao  doubt,  in  a  great  degree,  to  tbc  bleachfields,  print- 
fields,  and  a  copperas  work  upcm,  the  banks  of  the  fiver> 
As  for  the  fine  large  pearii  ontx  found  in  this  river,  and 
.  which,  according  to  our  old  historians,  had  been  noticed 
by  the  most  eminent  jewellers  in  Eoropc,  they  have  loi^ 
disappeared;  and,  the  river  has  become  a  more  certain 
touroe  of  wealth  by  its  utility  to  an  industrious  and  manU' 
factnring  neighbourhood.  In  its  upper  part,  the  Whitoi 
Cart  passes  through  a  conotry  in  which  are  a  variety 
of  small  hills  capable  of  being  cultivated  to  the  top.  X* 
nong  tbeM  the  Cart  winds  Ju  way  in  ft  very  in^fBhc 
As 
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■.y"**  course,  sometimes  disappearing  altogether  by  the  steep- 
Bess  of  its  banks,  and  again  spreading  its  waters  abroad 
into  the  plain.  Below  Paisley  it  is  of  SBch  depth  as  to- 
lie  of  importance  in  navigation.  It  was,  by  direction  of 
the  magistrates  of  Pjiisley,  surreyed  by  Mr  Whiteworlb 
in  1786.  Hereponed,  that  by  removing  some  rocks  and 
shoals  in  the  river,  a  depth  of  seven  feet  of  water  rnight 
be  obtained  in  ordinary  spring-tides  ;  and  as  the  channel 
is  hat  shallow  under  Inchinnan  bridge,  as  it  coulA  not  be 
easily  or  Safely  deepened  there,  and  as  at  any  rate  vessels 
with  standing  tnasts  could  not  pass  tinder  th«  arches,  he 
proposed  to  avoid  that  part  of  the  navigation  by  means  of 
a  navigable  canal,  which  should  ieave  the  riTW  a  little 
above,  and  join  it  again  below  the  bridge.  The  expence 
-of  the  whole,  including  a  drawbridge  across  the  canal. 
Was  estimated  it  L.  looo.  The  plan  being  approved  o^ 
An  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  empowering  the  ma- 
■gistrates  and  other  tmstees  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  de- 
firay  the  expence  by  a  tonnage  of  eigbtpence  ptr  ton  upon 
all  vessels  navigating  the  Cart,  with  an  eiicepiion  in  fa- 
vour of  those  loaded  with  coal.  The  work  was  comple- 
ted ;  but  it  was  not  successful  to  the  degree  that  bad  been 
expected. 

Bluk  Cut.  The  Black  Cart  rises  out  of  castle  Scmple  loch,  n  the 
parish  of  Lochwinnoch.  It  is  a  beautiful  lake,  extending 
to  abo'^'e  400  acres,  in  which  there  are  abundance  of  pikes 
and  eels ;  it  also  abounds  with  swans,  geese,  ducks,  teals, 
bitterns,  and  other  fowls  which  frequent  standing  waters. 
Its  beauty  is  greatly  increased  by  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wood  in  its  vicinfty.  As  already  mentioned,  the  BUdtCart 
descends  northward  towards  Inchinnan ;  but  before  ar- 
•"t "  riving  there,  it  meets  the  Grif.  This  last  stream  has  its 
•  source  in  the  elevated  territory  above  Largs,  which  looks 
down  upon  the  angle  formed  by  the  Frith  of  Clyd«.  In 
turning  &om  a  westerly  to  a  southern  direction^  it  is  compo* 
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3k3,  like  the  otfaers,  of  s  great  variety  of  small  stTMms,  and  Watew.^ 
at  first  fiowB  rapiiily,  descending  orer  several  precipi- 
ces, till  it  reach  the  low  country  at  Fullwood,  where  it 
meets  the  tide.  Theiyafter  it  glides  slowly  in  a  serpens 
tine  course,  uniiiDg  with  the  Black  Cart  at  Moss  Walk- 
inshaw,  and  the  White  Cart  at  Inchinnao  bridge ;  after 
which  it  enters  the  Cljde  a  mile  below  Ren&cw.  At 
the  conBoence  of  the  Grif  with  the  White  Cart  is  the 
bridge  of  Inchiifnan,  a  fine  building,  cansisting  often 
large  arches.  From  abont  the  centre  of  the  bridge  a  large 
arch  is  thiowti  over  towards  the  highway  that  leads  to 
Paisley. 

In  this  county  the  aogmentation  of  lakes,  considered  asLil:^* 
reserroirT  of  water  for  giving  motion  to  inachiReTy,  has 
been  considered  as  ao  important  object.  Thus  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Nlelston,  a  flat  piece  of  territory,  through,  which  a 
streamlet  flowed,  being  obtained  in  lease  by  the  ovmers  of 
•e\'cra1  bteachfielda,  they  erected  a  breaslworic  of  sixteea 
ieet  in  height.  The  springs  above  this  being  numerous,  by 
the  aid  of  a  level  sur&ce,  a  tract  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
balf  a  mile  in  breadth,  was  overflowed ;  so  that  during  the 
greatest  drot^ts  of  summer  (which,  however,  are  seldom 
distressing  in  this  quarter),  by  drawing  (he  sluice  three 
inches,  a  powerful  stream  is  obtuned.  There  is  a  nato. 
ral  lake  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  covering  sixteen 
acres  of  Imd,  surrounded  by  extensive  plantations  of  every 
kort  of  (oTcat  trees,  belonging  to  Mr  Muir  <^  Caldwell. 
We  have  already  mentioned  castle  Semple  loch.  In  the 
same  parish  of  Lochwimoch  is  Queenside  loch,  situated 
fn  a  high  and  wild  part  of  the  country.  It  extends  over 
«  surface  of  abont  twenty-one  acres.  The  principal  use 
which  is  made  of  it  consists  of  em|doying  i|  as  a  reservoir 
for  supplying  occasionally  tome  cotton  mills.  Indeed 
wherever  a  stream  of  water  is  found,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
iU>le  to  travel  Ui  without  finding  it  interrupted  by  col- 
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AgriCTiI.  -toD  tsdlU,  or  its  banks  occupied  by  ^bleachfields-     With 
I— "—.I  regard  to  the  river  Clyde,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
boundary  of  the  county,  it  will  more  natundly  be  brougbl 
into  view  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Lanarkshire. 
Sithn-  Upon  the  agriculture  of  this  county  we  shall  not  find  it 

tb  -  -.yTi-  necessary  to  make  many  remarks.  The  country  in  ge- 
(BltKT*).  neral  assumes  a  favourable  appearance,  in  consequence  of 
a  crowded  population,  together  with  numerous  enclosures, 
and  the  abundance  of  manure  from  towns  in  the  vicir.itvi 
which  can  here  be  easily  obtained.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  in  vnin  in  (his  quarter  to  inquire  far  farmers  of  great 
skill,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise.  The  tardy  mode  of  at- 
taining to  a  cooipttency,  oi  to  wealth,  by  the  slow  path 
of  perseverance  in  the  laborious  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
is  ill  suited  lo  the  temper  of  men  iu  this  quarter  of  the 
country  ■  Commerce  and  manufactures  have  here  >o  fre- 
quently been  pursued  with  success,  and  proved  the  source 
of  great  and  sudden  riches,  that  every  miad  is  less  or 
more  occupied  by  tbem ;  and  every  restless,  ambitious, 
or  ingenious  individual  tarns  to  them,  as  the  path  by 
which  he  may  most  readily  attain  to  opulence.  Agricul- 
ture therefore  is  left  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  who  wish 
to  adorn,  by  enclosures  and  plantttieas,  and  a  cultivated 
appearance,  the  lands  around  their  mansioo-houses  ;  to 
merchants,  who  have  erected  villas  upon  small  farms, 
upon  a  few  acres  which  they  have  purchased  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  erecting  a  villa,  or  place  of  temporary  retreat  for 
their  families  from  the  confinement  of  a  city  ;  or,  lastly, 
the  soil  is  left  in  the  hands  of  those  unambitious  indivi- 
duals who  are  contented,  in  the  character  of  &ntierB,  t4 
occupy  the  station  and  the  employment  which  tbeir  an« 
cestorc  held  ii^  society. 
MucbgTMik  Although  much  of  this  county  is  well  suited  for  being 
kept  !4°>'^  constantly  under  arable  crops,  by  the  w4  ^ 
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die  mannre  which  cut  heic  be  obtained,  jet  the  demand  AgrienW 
for  the  products  of  the  dairy  is  w  great,  in  consequence  —  ,  '  n* 
of  the  vicinity  of  trading  and  maoufacturing  towns,  that 
an  uncomjnonly  large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  grasi.  llius  the  cultivator  here  does  that  vo- 
luDtarily  which  in  other  quarters  of  the  country  bis  land- 
iotd  finds  it  necessary  to  compel  him  to  do  by  aaxioua 
Stipulations  in  hi^  lease,  that  the  land  may  not  be  utterly 
exhausted  by  com  crops.  Here  the  farmers  have  do  ob> 
jection  to  the  immense  importations  of  grain  which  are 
continaally  t^ing  place  upon  the  Clyde ;  because  they 
do  not  eavy  the  inhabitants  of  less  populous  districts, 
who  find  no  better  employment  for  their  laqds  than  that 
of  scourging  them  by  endless  crops  of  grain.  One  would 
imagine  that  the  practioe  of  this  district  onght  of  itself 
to  decide  the  question  conccmii^  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety  of  a  ^^e  commerce  of  grain.  The  free  tm<- 
portatioQ  of  coro,  by  afibrding  it  at  a  cheap  rate,  aug- 
mcBts  populaticMi ;  and  among  an  indostrions  people  an 
fxtenuve  population  augments  the  value  of  the  soil  ia 
every)  point  of  view  ^  it  encourages  the  rearing  upon  it  of 
Ahe  least  exhanUuig  apd  most  valuable  produce,  which, 
cannot  be  brought  fixnn  a  dirtaace,  and  it  increaaea  the 


pnce 


of  the  land'  in  case  of  a  sale. 


The  lands  her^.  differ  chiefly  according  to  their  vici* 
nity  to  the  Clyde,  or,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cotipfy,  ac- 
dording  to  their  viciui^  to  the  waters  of  Cart.  They  are  in 
general  well  endosed^and  in  good  condition  ftn- supplying  , 
the  towns.  Potatoes  usually  form  a  part  of  every  rota-RoutM^. 
tion.  The  common  one  is:  l//,Oats&omgras3;'2<^Pota- 
tocs  or  barley  dunged ;  3<i,  Oats  with  five  pounds  of  red 
clover  and  three  firlots  of  rye-grass  ;  Hi,  Hay  for  two 
years ;  Sih  and  etbf  Pasture ;  the  last  covered  with  com.- 
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Agridd.  2n  the  pansb  of  Eutwood,  and  part  of  the  puish  of 
1.  \  —  the  Abbejr  of  Paisley,  the  lands  are  beautifujlj  iaterspcr. 
sed  with  sxnall  rising  hills,  although  the  soil  is  generallj 
of  a  thin  clay.  The  continued  demand  for  everj  commo- 
di^  that  grass  can  produce,  induces  the  farmers  to  have 
about  one-half  only  of  the  land  in  tillage  ;  and  that  half 
seems  to  be  ill  managed .  A  common  rotation  consists  of  two 
crops  of  oats  followed  bj  one  of  barley,  two  of  haj,  and 
five  of  pasture.  The  upper  district  of  the  county  in* 
eludes  the  contiguous  pirishes  of  Mcarns,  Eagleshami, 
Neilslon,  Lochwinnoch,  KilbaTchan^  Eiskine,  and  Kil- 
malcolm, all  which  have  a  striking  similarity  of  soil,  tot- 
tation  of  crops,  &c.  The  timers  have  seldom  more  than 
cmc-third  Id  tillage ;  the  remainder  is  kept  in  pasture  for 
milk  cows.  Though  the.  lands  in  these  parishes  seem 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  sheep  pasture,  none  of  them 
are  so  well  occupied,  excepting  some  enclosures  about 
gentlemens  seats,  and  some  parks  in  the  parish  of  Niel> 
«tan,  the  property  oi  Mr  Speirs  of  Elderslee,  The  pa* 
■  rish  of  MeamC  is  almost  unequalled  for  numerous,  beautiiF 
ful,  grass  knolls  (small  grecu  hills}.— TTiey  make  here 
large  quantities  of  fine  butter.  Their  (lows  are  small,  of  « 
brown  and  white  colour,  chte^  from  Airshire.  Twelve 
of  these  small  cows  will  yield  for  four  or  five  months  in 
summer  one  hundred  and  twenty  Scotch  pints  of  milk  each 
day  I  which  churned  milk  sells  at  one  halfpenny ^fr  Scotch 
pint  i  and  for  the  months  in  autumn  their  milk,  though 
in  the  usual  proportion  diminished,  increases  in  value  by 
one  farthing  per  pint,  besides  more  and  better  butter ; 
their  butter.bnng  all  made  &om  milk  they  chum  every 
day  in  summer,  in  autumn  four  times  a-week.  Their 
hand-chum  holds  near  two  hundred  pints,  which  thej 
only  half  fill  to  give  air.  The  staff,  having  three  wing% 
turns  with  a  handle  like  like  com  faimcrs.     When  thay 
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•ut  tommand  witar,  Ox.y  make  iiie'of  it-'fbr  ehuming;  Agrinl* 
the  cbum  Ijiog  bonzoauUy,  which  stives  tbe  labonrof  .,  ,  '^ 
two  servwU-  Towar<is  tbe  nprtbcm  part  of  the  ccuatj, 
ia  Kilmalct^iB  paiiah,  tbfl  lands  sre  generally  enclosed 
with  dry  stone-dikes  four  feet  high.  In  summer,  befoFC 
ploughing  up  tbeir  grass  grounds,  tbe  cattle  are  there 
k^  in  folds.  The  daag  of  tbe  £uwyard  is  then  added 
for  manure ;  and  if  oot  sufficiont  to  go  over  the  whole  ' 

fidd*  tbe  remainder  is  covered  over  with  a  compound  of 
earth  and  lime.  The  field  is  ploughed  about  the  end  of 
March  for  oata^  which  are  a  good  crop  the  first  year,  iht 
aecmd  not  so  good,  the  third  very  poor.  By  these  three 
successive  crops  of  oats  the  laad  Is  yeiy  much  exhausted  i 
and  in  that  state,  without  grass  seeds,  it  is  kept  in  pasture  . 
idi  six  years,  when  the  same  rotation  succeeds.  All  tbii 
is  obvioudy  sufficiently  barbarous. 

Tbe  proprietors  of  this  county  have  liberally  and  xea-Roid* 
lotialy  oootrihuled  to  the  making  of  czwilcnt  roads,  and 
care  is  taken  to  preserve  them  ia  the  best  order.  StUl- 
yaids  art  fixed  at  every  toU-bar  to  prevent  carts  being 
overloaded.  Fifteen  hundred  weight  is  allowed  in  the 
ne^hbourhod  of  Paisley  for  a  cart  with  one  horse.  The 
ploDg^tmco  are  all  unmarried,  and  live  in  the  farment 
houses.  In  sununer  they  begin  to  work  at  five  in  the 
inoming,  and  finish  at  six  in  the  evening.  In  winter  the 
hotirs  of  working  are  from  seven  to  four.  The  ploughs 
ned^  however,  were>  formerly  employed  in  thrashing  two 
boors  or  more  before  day-light  during  winteri  which  pSMC- 
lioe  was  general  throughout  this  country,  but  gives  way 
to  thrashing  machines.  The  horses  are  of  the  best  kind, 
and  draw  in  a  single  horse  cart  fivm  1700  cwt.  to  a  too.  A 
iew  of  them  only  are  bred  in  the  county;  Uie  rest'  are  pur- 
cbaaed  from  Lanarkshire  and  Airshire  at  five  years  old,  oLl- 
leen  bands  is  height.  Tbctr  one  horse  carts  are  very  neaw 
ly  made,  and  mostly  with  ir^n  axles.    T^e  sbafu  of  the 
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MiBtt»k.  carriage  we  tboat  nine  fieet  teren  thcbet  in  lengtli,  depth 
/of  the  cut  two  feet,  width  fear  £set,  not  doped  &om  be<i 
low  in  general,  "^e  famu  bwe  we  much  too  small,  er- 
tending  onlj  to  from  fiftj  to  seventy  «cre« ;  ft  ciimmstancft 
whick  renders  it  Idle  to  expect  that  great  agricultural  ini* 
provements  can  take  place  amtmg  tlie  fanners,  becanse 
men  of  an  enterprising  character  evidentl/  will  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  such  an  employment. 
Uiiienli,  Valuable  minerals  are  not  extensiTely  diffused  over  this 
comity ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paisley  they  are  ex* 
tremely  abundant.  No  coil  has  been  found  near  Green- 
ock or  Fort  Glasgo^Tt  nor  in  the  iailj  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Various  Dunersis,  however,  have  been  discovered 
Omuui]  ii^  different  quarters.  In  particular,  it  may  be  remarked, 
""*'  that  in  the  parishes  of  Eaglesham,  Kilbarchan,  and  others 
there  has  been  found  what  is  called  the  otmund  stonr.  This 
remarkable  stone,  which  is  universally  known  all  over 
the  country,  is  of  various  colours ;  as  gray,  brown,  whi- 
tish, &£.  It  is  generally  so  soft,  when  lately  quarried, 
that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  chisel,  bnt  afterwards  becomes 
much  harder.  It  breaks  in  all  directions  ',  the  surfaces 
are  unequal  and  harsh  to  the  toQch.  It  readily  absorb* 
water ;  and  if  recently  heated  in  Ae  fire,  the  absorp. 
tion  is  attended  with  a  hisung  npise.  The  acids  do 
not  affect  it ;  nor  are  the  brownish -coloured  kinds  desti* 
tote  of  iron  in  its  calciform  state.  The  osmund  stands  a 
very  great  heat  without  being  rent  or  melted  ;  for  which 
cdasoo-it  is  used  for  ovens,  furnaces,  fSu.  where  a  strong 
Mtd  constant  heat  is  necessary.  But  when  used  for  pa- 
ving  ovens,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  it  all  of  the  same 
kind  t  for  if  one  stone  be  more  dense  than  another,  the 
bread  will  be  unequally  fired.  From  want  of  this  precan. 
lira  several  ovens  have  been  rendered  useless,  and  the. 
Itne  bdd  ia  disrepute.    In  khbs  ipeciBKai  a  great  t%. 
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rietj  of  small  stoae>  of  different  sabstanees,  colonrs,  tnd.  't'BnaJt. 
thapes,  sre  cloiely  cemented  together.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  osmundt  when  burnt,  aasumes  a  dflikiih  colour, 
sod  loses  three  ^«r  cemt,  of  its  weight,  but  afterwards  re- 
gains it  by  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 
Some  of  it  is  considerably  porous,  wid  almost  semiritri- 
fied.  In  this  case  it  has,  when  stniclt,  a  strong  and  clear 
sound.  The  pores  in  some  specimens  are  pretty  lai^. 
The  osmund  is  found  in  large  masses  iu  the  form  of 
rocks  ;  and  in  some  places  it  has  the  appearance  of  stra. 
^cation.  In  many  places,  as  at  Kilmalcolm,  it  is  found 
below  whin-stone,  with  hardly  any  other  kind  of  sub- 
stance intervening.  The  pores  and  crevices  are  in  some 
specimens  filled  with  filaceous,  and  in  others  with  calc^ 
leoos  apar,  and  sometimes  with  zeolite.  A  white  stea- 
tites is  lodged  in  the  crevices  of  this  stone ;  and  in  the 
parish  of  Eaglesham  a  great  qnanti^  of  the  pcnderons 
.•par  is  ititersperaed  in  it.  Not  unfrequently  these  two 
substances  are  beautifully  intermixed  ;  and  in  many  spe- 
cimens large  fragments  of  osmund  arc  imbedded  or  insu- 
lated in  the  barytes.  It  has  bcea  thought  prob^ile  that 
the  ounnnd  is  a  volcanic  productitm. 

In  the  parish  ofEagleiham  also,  at  Balegich  hill,  bi^Mmwd 
vytes  has  been  found ;  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  arp 
two  mineral  springs :  the  one  is  of  a  purgative  quality, 
■od  in  some  complaints  of  the  stomach  is  said  to  give  im- 
mediate relief.  The  water  of  the  other  ia  often  carried  to  a 
great  distance,  as  a  remedy  for  what  is  called  the  moor4ll 
m  black  cattle.     But  the  most  remarkable  field  of  mine-QwreV 
nla  io  this  county  is  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pais-*"""  "**^ 
]ey  -f  which  cxteads>  on  the  one  band,  into  the  parish  of 
Xilbatcban,   and  on  the  other  hand  towards  Glasgow. 
Tbat  which  is  mos^  singtilar  is  the  coal  at  Qnarreltown, 
irludi  is  tmdoabtedly  one  of  tbe  moft  cxtreotdintry  man* 
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es  of  that  mineral  Hiat  hxs  bitherto  been  difcoTCied. 
The  thickness  of  the  whole,  measured  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface  of  the  bed  of  coal,  is  upwards  of  fiftj  fect| 
but  as  in  some  places  it  is  found  in  an  oblique  direction^ 
the  thickness  of  the  whole,  in  these  places,  measured  in  »' 
line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  is  about  fifteen  fathoms. 
It  consists  of  five  layers  ot  strata  in  contact  with  each  o- 
ther.  Id  consequence  of  its  enormous  depth,  it  is  wrought 
in  different  floors  in  the  mode  practised  in  great  cpen  quar- 
ries. Till  of  late  the  work  was  carried  on  lmim>ntaUy 
trma  the  shaft,  so  as  succesBivelj  to  intersect  all  the  fiye 
strata.  At  present  the  miner  pursues  the  same  stratum 
rising  with  it.  In  the  former  mode  of  workings  there 
vere  five  several  floors  or  stories ;  in  the  present,  there 
are  only  three  ;  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  stratum  being 
Vrought,  and  afterwards  so  much  of  the  second  and 
fourth  as  may  be  done  with  safety.  It  is  difficult  to  «»- 
vey  a  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  singulat 
mass  of  coal  lies.  In  a  field  of  about  fifteen  acres  it  is 
found  to  dip  in  several  different  directions.  At  leas^ 
conceiving  a  nearly  circular  area  of  these  contents,  the  coal^ 
from  the  north,  the  east,  and  south  quarters  of  that  circle^ 
dips  pretty  uniformly  towards  the  centre.  This,  how- 
ever, is  in  some  measure  interrupted  by  several  hitches  j 
at  one  of  which  the  mass  of  coal  is  soddcniy  thrown  up 
about  fifty  feet,  at  another  about  thirty.  Iliese  hitches 
interrupt  not  only  the  direction  but  the  degree  of  the  dip. 
On  one  side  of  the  first  mentioned  hitch  it  is  about  eni; 
foot  in  three,  on  the  other  side  only  one  in  six.  Some 
years  ago  the  coa!  took  fire  ;  and  the  pillars  giving  way, 
the  ground  sunk,  and  left  the  surface  in  a  very  rugged 
state.  The  difEculiies  thus  produced,  however,  were  sur* 
mounted,  and  this  mineral  tieast)re  restored  to  all  i^s  u- 

#7* 
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AbcAt  tbree  aSlts  toatb-east  from  Paialey  ii  the  H«wk>  Mhmk 
bead  coal,  which  U  five  feet  three  inches  thick,  and  i%  sup*  Hawkhsul 
posed  to  have  been  wrought  for  more  than  200  yesrs."'^ 
InflnmBiahle  and  fixed  air  are  met  with  in  thii  mioe  ;  but 
as  great  care  is  taken  to  ventilate  the  workings,  accident* 
«re  not  freqneot.  In  ail  snch  mines  care  ought  to  be  ta- 
ken to  clear  the  workinga  of  bad  air,  by  the  very  simpl« 
operation  of  keeping  a  small  fire  burning  in  a  fiiniacc  at 
the  surface,  fed  with  air  by  means  of  a  Inbe  of  any  mate- 
rials let  down  to  the  suspected  spot<  As  inflammable  air 
aacends,  or  the  fire  damp,  as  it  is  called,  and  fills  any  con- 
cavity that  may  be  kf^  in  the  nppcr  part  of  a  mine,  while 
ft^t  air  or  the  choak>damp  sinks  to  the  bottom,  an  ap- 
paratus would  be  necessary  to  comiteract  the  bad  effects  of 
each }  the  tube  intended  to  mnore  inSam^le  air  termina- 
tii^  below  ground  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  and  that 
istended  to  remove  fixed  air  terminating  at  the  bottom. 

There  are  several  Itmesttme  quarries  in  the  same  neigh- Lime. 
bourbood.  One  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  it 
BMst  worthy  of  notice.  An  enormoas  rock,  projecting 
from  the  brow  of  a  hill,  contains  the  limestone  lying  in  a 
mass  of  about  ten  feet  thidc,  and  dipping  towards  a  cen- 
tre like  the  Qnarreltown  coal.  Several  mines  have  been 
driven  into  the  rod: ;  and  these  meeting  in  the  heart  of 
h,  present  a  very  singular  piece  of  subterranean  scenery. 
The  coal  in  the  parish  of  Kilbarchan  is  not  so  valuable  as  Krbarcbi* 
those  already  noticed,  and  is  chiefly  wtought  for  the  pnr-*""^ 
pose  of  calcining  lime ;  but  on  the  other  side,  towards 
Glasgow,  it  is  of  more  importance.  In  the  pariah  of 
Cathcart,  coal  is  found  under  almost  the  whole  lands  to 
the  extremity  of  the  county  towards  (rovan  in  Lanark- 
■hire,  where  a  great  coal-work  is  carried  on.  Lime  is  also 
found  here  in  abundance ;  and  also,  along  with  the  coal, 
aonuderable  quantities  of  iron-stone  ate  brought  to  the 
4 
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Au&pitia-sathcc.    But  We  sball  take  farther  nMice  of  the  gfeM 
field  of  minerals  up«Hi  Cljde  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  county  to  which  that  river  more  particularly  belongs* 
Tsider  lb-      Several  curious  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  in 
^*  this  county.     The  most  important  of  these  is  the  abbey 

of  Paisley.  It  was  founded  as  a  prioi^  for  monks  of  the 
.order  of  Clugni,  by  Walter,  sim  of  Allan  Lord  High  Stew^ 
ard  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  iic4.  It  was  the  commoii 
bnrial-pUcc  of  that  family  tilt  tbcy  became  kings  of  Scot' 
land.  The  monks  of  this  place  arc  supposed  to  hav« 
written  a  chnmiele  «f  the  a^rs  of  ScoUand,  called  the 
Jilaei  Booi  of  Paiiity,  from  the  colour  of  its  cover. 
This  curioua  monument  of  antiquity,  cited  freqaently  by 
Buchannan,  belonged  to  the  President  Spottiiwood ;  and 
after  his  death  was  carried  into  England  by  General  Lam- 
bert, and  la  now  in  the  king's  library  at  St  James's. 
George  Shaw,  abbot  of  thia  place,  in  the  year  ]4S4,  eO" 
largcd  and  beanti&ed  this  monastery.  He  built  the  refec- 
tory and  other  offices  necessary  lot  the  monks,  th« 
church  and  the  precinct  of  the  copvcnt ;  and  oilarged  tbv 
gardens  and  orchards,  which  ha  enclosed  with  a  wall  of 
hewn  stone,  measuring  about  a  mile  in  circuit.  Confitm- 
ing  this  wail  Mr  Pennant  makes  the  following  remark  > 
'"  The  gardeU'Wall,  a  very  noble  and  extensive  one,  of 
,cut  sb^te,  conveys  some  idea  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of 
this  place.  By  a  rude  inscription  still  extant  on  the  north* 
west  comer,  it  appears  to  have  been  built  by  George 
Shaw*  the  abbot  in  the  year  I4B4 ;  the  same  gentleman 
who,  four  years  afterwards,  procured  a  charter  for  th« 
town  of  Fuslcy.  The  inscription  i>  too  singular  to  be 
omitted. 
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thj  all  it  Ha  ibittOeaifei^Sbiiw  ^ 

AboBt  mj' abbey  (mimk  thicmw; 
An  hnndtcd  fuur  bmidredtli  leir 
Eighij-fout  the  iue,  iut  ndr 
Tny  for  bii  nbtie 

The  abbe^  chnrdi  appears  to  bare  beeo,  when  entire^ 
•  VKTj  grand  building :  it  was  in  the  fonn  ot  a  cross.  Th« 
great  north  window  is  a  fine  rain,  the  arch  very  lofty, 
and  die  middle  pillar  wondcrfollj  light,  and  still  entire  ; 
•nly  the  chancel  now  'remains,  which  is  dirided  into  a 
Biiddle  and  two  side  aisles  by  lofty  columns,  whose  capi- 
tals are  ornamented  with  grotesque  figures,  and  snpport- 
tng  Gothic  or  pointed  arriies.  Here  arc  two  images  of 
pointed  windows,  die  npper  ones  remarkably  close  to 
cacb  other.  Both  the  west  and  north  doors  are  highly 
dec«ated  mth  sculptore :  indeed  the  whole  outside  has  ' 
beeo  highly  omameated.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  fitted 
«p  for  parochial  aerrice.  During  the  tempestuous  period 
which  preceded  the  reformation,  John  Hamilton  bishop 
rf  Dookeld,  and  afterwards  archbisb<^  of  9t  Andrew*^ 
was  abbot  <^  this  monastery.  He  res^^ned  it  in  150  in 
frroor  of  Lord  Claod  HamiltOB,  who,  though  said  in  the 
boD  granted  by  Pope  Julhu  ranfinning  the  transaction  to 
be  fonrleen  years  old,  was  in  troth  only  a  child  of  ten 
years  of  age.  This  Lctfd  Claod  was  third  son  of  James 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  govenior  of  Scotland.  He  adhe- 
red to  Queen  Mary's  interest,  and  was  at  the  field  of 
Ijungside  in  the  year  1508,  for  which  he  was  forfeited : 
And  Paisl^^  tbna  ia  the  bands  of  the  crown,  was  bestow. 
'  cd  by  tbe  regent  opoo  Robert,  lOo  to  William  Zx>rd  Senu 
{de,  heritable  bulie  of  Paisley,  and  justiciafy  of  that  re- 
galhy.  BntliOfdCLud  being  afterwards  rcstOTcd  from  hit 
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^^T>i>M*-fbrfetttire,  vns,  in  the  yar  iSftl,  hj  die  tvroaT  of  Kong 
James  the  Suclh,  created  Lord  Puslejr.  His  sod,  James 
£&cl  of  AbeicocD,  A.  D.  1502,  granted  the  Miwj  o' 
Faislej  to  the  Karl  of  Angus ;  hj  whom  it  was  aliena- 
ted, in  the  jeu  1653,  to  William  fint  earl  of  DnndonaM. 
In  his  posterity  it  continued  till  the  year  1764,  when  the 
late  EttI  of  Abcrcom  repuichued  this  pateraal  iaberi- 
of  his  &iqily. 

Revurk-  The  Marqnis  of  Ahercocn's  Imrial-^BCe  is  celebrated  for 
a  remarkable  echo.  It  isthusdc3crib«dbf  Pcmumt:  "Tfa« 
"  £ail  of  Abercom's  borial-idace  is  hj  mocb  the  greatest 
-curiosity  in  Paisley ;  it  ia  an  oM  Gothic  dupel,  without 
pnlpitorpew,  or  any  ornament  whatever^but  it  has  the  finest 
echo  perhaps  in  the  world.  When  the  end  door,  the  only 
one.it  has,  is  shut,  the  awse  la  equal  to  a  loud  awl  not 
very  distant  dap  of  thunder.  If  you.  strikes  single  note  o 
music,  you  hear  the  sound  gradually  ascending  till  it  dies 
away  as  if  at  an  immense  distance,  sad  all  the  while-dif- 
fiutQg  itself  through  the  ciicumunbient  air.  If  s  good 
▼oice  sings,  or  a  musical  instrument  is  well  played  upOl^ 
the  effect  is  inexpressibly  agreeable."  In  the  chapel  is 
the  monument  of  Margery  Bruce.  She  lies  recumben^ 
with  her  hjmds  closed,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Over 
her  was  once  a  rich  arch  with  sculptures  of  her  arms, 

Clochodrlp  In  the  parish  of  Kilharchan,  about  three-foortha  of  a 
mile  from  castle  Semple,  is  one  of  these  monstrous  pieces 
of  whin.stone,  believed  to  be  a  Cruidical  altar  |  the  shape 
{s  roundish,  but  irregular.  It  is  twelve  feet  in  height  at 
the  highest  part,  and  about  sixty-seven  in  curcnrnf^ence. 
It  is  Icnowtt  by  the  name  of  Ciochndrigjtont,.  a  coiruptioa 
of  the  Gaelic  Cheh  a  drmgb,  the  Druidt  jtvMt.  It  is  of 
the  same  sort  of  whin-stooe  of  which  the  neighboaring 
hills  ate  fomposed,  and  has  probably  been  hewn  from  an 
4«vated  rock  to  tjbe  eastward,  on  which  it  a  &n&-h(Hue, 
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•tiled  abo  Clechodrig;  bm  by  what  mechuiina  it  WU^^"^V||^ 
lirought  thither  cannot,  in  the  present  sttte  of  the  mecha- 
nical arta,  be  imagined.  It  seemi  to  rest  upon  a  narrow 
Imsci  bat  the  lower  part  of  it  has  been  covered  iritli 
■tones  gathered  firom  the  land,  and  over  these  stones  grasa 
ju>w  grows.  At  some  distance  are  to  be  seen  some  Urge 
£r^  stones;  but  whether  these  once  fbrmad  part  of  a  sa- 
cred circle,  umilar  to  those  which  we  have  already  so  of- 
leo  described,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

When  reflecti|ig  on  these  vast  masses  of  rode  rock,Rcmvlt<^ 
which  have  evidently  been  set  up  by  art,  in  so  many,„ 
qoartera  of  Scotland,  at  a  period  of  such  remote  antiquity™ 
as  to  Mt  both  history  and  tradition  at  defiance,  it  is  impos- 
•ible  to  avoid  putting  the  question.  By  what  sort  of  men 
they  Were  reared  ?  They  are  aaciibed  to  a  religions 
cast  or  order  called  the  Dmidt ;  but  this  fcxfdain)  no- 
thing. How  came  it  to  pass  that  these  Druids  should 
possess,  in  remote,  and,  as  we  think,  rude  times,  a  degree 
of  mechanical  slutl  which  is  now  utterly  unknown?  Some 
of  these  enormous  pillars  are  erected  on  high  mountains ; 
and  some  of  them,  as  Stonehenge  in  England^  have  pon- 
dfTooa  blodcs  of  stone  raised  aloft,  and  resting  on  the  tops 
of  the  upright  pillars.  No  mechanic,  architect,  or  artist, 
in  our  days,  would  attempt  to  raise  firom  the  quarry,  to 
Vansport,  or  to  erect,  masses  of  rock  simitar  to  these, 
which  the  Druids  have  in  such  abundance  left  standing  la 
a  vast  variety  of  situations  of  Britain  and  its  isles.  How- 
ever singular  it  may  seem,  or  inconsistent  with  the  no- 
ttOQS  which  the  present  nations  of  Europe  are  accostomed 
to  entert^  of  their  own  superiority,  it  is  certainly  troe, 
that  some  important  mechanical  power,  or  art  of  elevating 
and  transporting  enormous  weights,  was  once  known  to 
mankind^  bnt  has  been  lost  perhaps  for  some  thousand 
years.     Hwae  great  and  rude  pillara  ib  ouc  •wa  eonptry 

yoi..JU.  £ 
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A«iqiuiMi.Teniin4nsof  the  architectcre  of  ancient  Egypt,  wlwse  mo* 
caBoits  renuia  iodestmctible  but  hy  a  convuluon  of  the 
whole  frame  of  nature.  Such,  certainly,  is  a  temple  of 
upwards  of  two  miles  in  ciraun£eFenoe,  ootutroctcd  of 
9toDe«  from  fifteen  to  thir^.iix  &et  in  length,  supported 
by  cohinus  fifty  feet  high  and  twelve  in  diameter,  and 
sdornal  with  obelisks  of  a  single  stone  one  hnodred  feet  in 
clerMi(»,  and  with  collossal  statues  measuring  from  fifiy 
fi^  to  eighty.  These  fabrics  were  evidently  eroded  bj 
aa  order  of  priests,  who  confined  the  efforts  of  their  extra- 
ordinary mechamcal  skill  to  the  service  of  their  own  bodj 
in  the  cooatcuctioa  of  temples.  A  late  traveller  in  Egypt 
(Denoa),  after  wandering  among  these  stupendous  re- 
mans, and  having  seen  a  village  of  three  thousand  souls, 
ybich  appeared  as  nothing,  because  erected  amidst  the 
vast  courts  and  galleries  of  the  comer  of  an  andcnt  tern- 
{de,  makes  the  following  remark :  "  StUl  temples,  no- 
thing but  temples  !  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  hundred  gate* 
so  celebrated  In  history  [  no  walls,  quays,  bridges,  bathi^ 
or  theatres ;  not  a  single  edifice  of  public  utility  or  coo* 
vcnience  !  Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  I  took  in 
the  research,  I  could  find  nothing  but  temples,  walb  co- 
vered with  obscure  emblems  and  hieroglyphics,  which  at- 
tested the  ascendency  of  the  priesthood,  who  s^l  seemed 
to  reign  over  these  mighty  ruins,  and  whose  empire  con> 
stantly  haunted  my  imaginatiim."  Were  it  possible  tha^ 
in  these  early  timas,  the  Druids  of  the  West  could  have 
bad  any  cammunicadim  with  die  priests  of  Egypt,  we 
.  might  conceive  the  originoftheirsuperstition,  and  of  their 
mechanical  skill.  Accordingly!  a  conjecture  of  this  sort 
has  been  made.  Pythi^oras  is  known  to  have  travelled 
into  Egypt,  and  to  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  initis- 
tioD  into  those  mysteries  which  the  Egyptian  priesthood 
eoactahd  horn  the  bulk  of  m'p'T'M^  and  which  tb^ 
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•efmnioucated  ool^  with  the  mott  m^terioiu  loleniiut^.  Amigaitfafc 
Tythtgons  aAcrwuds  settled  at  Crotoaa  in  Itdj,  and  ' 
estabUahed  a  Mcret  association,  with  words  and  signs  like 
that  of  the  modem  free  maaons,  by  which  the  members 
might  diitingiiirit  each  other.  The  association  was  of  a 
philosophical  nature ;  it  spread  over  Italy  and  Sicily 
with  wonderfnl  celerity  ;  and  wherever  its  members  at<- 
tained  to  sorereign  power,  the  goTemmcnt  was  mild,  and 
the  people  prosperoos  and  happy.  One  hypothesis  eon- 
ceniag  the  Dnuds  is,  that  in  the  year  550  before  Christy 
which  was  posterior  to  the  Pythagorean  establishmems,  a 
cxtlony  of  Phociana  imported  into  Gaul  the  philosophy 
aad  die  arts  of  Greece,  and  ^t  the  Druids  were  esta* 
Uished  by  them.  Accordingly,  Animianus  Marcellinus 
(lib.  IS.  cap.  g.)  informs  ns,  "  That  the  Druids  were 
fijnned  into  fraternities,  as  the  authority  of  Pythagoras 
bad  decreed."  And  indeed,  the  similarity  of  their  philo- 
iopbical  tenets  (as  detailed  in  Henry's  History  of  Great 
Britain,  vol.  ii.  b.  l.  chap.  iv.  Svo.)  to  tfaeieof  the  Py- 
th^oreans,  authorises  us  to  conclude,  that  they  bmxowed 
from  this  philosopher  their  forms  and  mysteries,  as  well 
ai  their  rdigions  and  philosophical  opioiaos.  Cesar  also 
tnforms  us,  that  the  Gauls  used  the  Greek  letters  is  their 
public  transaction^  accounts,  and  calculations ;  a  circum- 
■tance  which  affords  countenance  to  what  has  been  now  8ta> 
ted.  Were  wc  to  suppose  a  superstitious  association  like 
Ibe  Druids,residing  amidst  abarbarous  people,  to  have  beea 
aUe  to  preserve,  by  traditicn  and  practice,  some  extraordi- 
nary branch  of  mechanical  knowledge  obtained  from  s 
■tore  oilightened  people,  it  seems  evident,  that  the  only 
■H  they  could  make  of  it  would  be  to  construct  fitbricg^ 
which  might  establish  their  power  by  exciting  the  admi* 
ratton  of  the  populace.  From  the  total  want  of  other 
m^  it  might  be  impouible  to  erect  regular  buUdisgs  Uk«' 
B  a 
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Ami<lBitiM  Hunt  of  Egypt ;  but  it  might  be  ja  their  p<ma  to  rcAr 
tbese  monstrous  plilori,  trhich  could  not  fiul  to  bestow 
on  them,  among  a  limpl*  people,  the  chtracter  wbidi 
they  boasted  of,  magiciaiu,  seeing  their  operuioDS  are  sb> 
soluleljr  unacGOUBtaUe  to  the  most  eoUghtened  men  of 
oar  own  days*  After  all,  theae  are  mere  conjecturea 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  vast  pillars  of  which  we  now 
speak ;  but  the  reality  of  Aeir  existence  demonstrates  that 
much  is  yet  to  be  known  in  that  vafaiable  art,  hy  whidi 
man  is  enabled  to  wield  and  to  dispose  of  the  material  ob- 
jects by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
jij^  ^  In  the  parish  of  C^thcart  lies  the  field  of  I^ngude^  me- 

I'UVMde.  monible  for  being  the  scene  of  the  last  effort  of  our  m- 
fbrtunate  Queen  Mary  to  regain  her  aathority.  ^be 
place  where  the  battle  was  fought  is  m  eminence  t  the 
gronnd  gradually  rises  to  a  conuderable  height  oa  the 
sOuth  and  east  ndes,  but  descends  pretty  rapidly  toward 
the  north  aad  west.  Hence  it  is  easy  of  access  iB  the  first 
of  Aese  directions,  but  oo  the  other  is  steep  and  difficult. 
On  the  summit,  and  rather  tndimng  to  the  north  aide  of 
the  hill,  there  is  a  ctrctUar  or  cUipticBl  enclosure  abont 
300  feet  in  gircumference,  which  it  wo«ld  appear  had 
been  a  small  Roman  encampment.  By  most  of  the  his- 
torians, and  by  the  editors  of  pambdea's  Antiquities,  it 
iji  mentioned  as  a  place  of  this  kind.  The  spot  is  conO' 
monly  called  ^trrm  Mary't  Canrp.  But  it  is  well  knows 
that  no  encampment  was  made  by  either  party  in  thia 
more  recent  period  of  history.  Murray  the  regent  having 
drawn  his  forces  from  Glasgow  on  the  same  day  ca  which 
the  engagement  happened,  made  a  stand  here,  in  order  to 
intercep'  the  queen  in  her  prepress  to  Dumbarton,  when  a 
riurmt^  ensued;  the  queen's  party  was  routed^  and  a 
cwisiderable  nuir.ber  of  her  friends  killed,  but  many  more 
were  taken  pziionen  in  the  punuit.     A  plac*.  ii  yet 
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pointed  out,  upon  an  opposite  eminence,  fuUy  io  die  view  ^"^J)^^ 
«f  the  field  now  described,  and  near  the  old  castl*  of 
Cathcart*  where  Mary  stood  till  the  affair  was  decided. 
A  hawthorn  bush,  commonly  known  here  hy  the  name  of 
^ten  Mary*  thorn,  marked  out  the  spot,  till  it  decared 
throngh  age ;  but  another  has  lately  been  planted  in  its 
place,  to  preserve  the  memorj-  of  Aesc  circumstances. 

On  the  other  aide  of  the  hith  near  which  Clochodrig  Cutk, 
stands  is  an  old  narrow  castle,  which  in  former  times  wsSuq-^  j^^^ 
the  residence  of  the  family  of  Knox,  from  a  branch  of 
which  our  celebrated  Scottish  reformer  was  descended. 
Near  the  castle,  on  aa  elevated  rock  by  whi<^  it  is  over- 
lodccd,  is  one  of  those  green  hills  of  forced  earth,  usuallj 
called  tnoatt ;  several  of  which,  in  other  quarters,  we  have 
already  described.  This  artificial  hill  is  here  called  the 
CattiebiU.  It  is  o^  a  square  form,  the  sides  facing  tbe 
Ibnr  cardinal  points :  the  west  side  rests  on  the  precipi- 
toas  edge  of  the  steep  rock  ;  the  three  remaining  sides 
have  been  defended  by  a  trench  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
Each  sde  of  this  hill  is  about  thirty  yards  in  length  at 
the  bottom,  and  nineteen  at  tbe  top.  It  is  seven  yards  in 
height.  The  top  appears  to  have  been  a  hollow  square, 
■  •orroonded  hy  a  parapet,  and  having  an  entrance  wi  the 
eastern  side.  No  less  than  five  other  artificial  .mounds  of 
earth  can  be  seen  from  it.  There  was  an  andent  Roman 
camp  It  Paisley,  distant  about  six  miles  ;  and  of  the  site 
^  the  camp  this  mount  c»>nunands  a  full  view.  It  may 
perhaps  have  been  an  out-post  belonging  to  the  camp. 
On  the  top  of  another  hill,  called  Barhill,  ue  the  re- 
mains of  a  rude  encampment.  It  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
precipice,  formed  of  perpendicular  rock  of  a  basaltic  ap. 
pearance,  by  which  it  is  defended  on  tbe  north  ;  and  on 
the  south  it  has  a  parapet  of  loose  atones.  Tbe  tradition 
im  the  aaigfabourhood  (s,  that  it  was  aa  encampment  of 
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AuifBkM.  the  celebnted  Sir  Willism  Wallace.  The  pinnacle  of 
rock  ii  shova  where  they  saj  Wallace  sat  while  he  eO' 
ticed  the  English  forces  into  a  bog  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rock,  where  tfaej  weie  all  destroyed  i  bm  no  histoiian 
confirms  this  statement. 

In  an  island  of  Castle  Semple  loch  is  still  to  be  seen  the 
Fail  or  Peel,  an  old  castle,  to  which  the  lairds  of  Semple 
were  accustomed  to  retreat  in  times  of  nniuual  daoger* 
Caaoes  have  been  found  in  the  adjoining  lake,  boUowed 
out  of  single  trees,  after  the  rude  manner  of  the  Indians* 
CutU  et  ■  Lo^er  down  die  i:oiuitrr  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  New- 
Ncwirk.  srJc  deserve  attention.  Thej  are  loflj,  and  not  desdtate 
of  ooagnifiMnce.  The  castle  staitdt  on  the  eastern  point 
of  the  bay  which  contains  the  town  and  harbour  of  Port 
Glasgow  and  Newark.  It  is  now  ia  mios ;  but  some 
part  of  it  was  inhabited  about  fifty  years  ago.  It  cottaisti 
of  a  square  court,  with  high  walls,  round  tnrrets  and  bat- 
tlements. Over  the  main  door  are  the  aims  of  Maxwell, 
very  much  defaced,  having  beneath  them  this  inscriptioB, 
<*  The  blessing  of  God  be  bereoo,(Mso  1507."  On  another 
part,  on  oacottbe  north  windows,  is  engraved  the  date  1509. 
Over  most  of  the  windows  are  the  letters  P.  M. }  being 
the  initials  of  Sir  Patrick  Maxwell,  who  probably  built 
the  modem  part  of  it.  The  tower  is  of  more  ancient  date 
than  the  rest ;  when  or  by  whom  tt  was  builtis  not  known. 
This  castle  is  the  properly  of  Lord  fielhaven,  in  whose  &- 
mily  it  has  been  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  fbrmeriy 
the  castle  or  principal  mannira-house  of  the  baiony  of 
Finlayttoun  Maxwell,  which  abont  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  with  divers  odier  lands,  came  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Maxwell  of  Calderwood,  aa  jomiger  son  of  the  &* 
mily  of  Nether  Pollock,  in  right  of  Eliiabeth  his  wife, 
second  daughter  and  co>heiresB  of  Sir  Robert  DcnniettoaB 
of  that  ilk.    It  cQotiBDcd  ia  the  potsenioa  of  the  H»xp 
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wdl  ftfluly  for  sereral  gcnentinti,  till  ixM  hj  Sat  George  <rf|»irlni, 
Hazwell,  aSat  Naptcr  of  Kilmaken,  to   Mr  Williain       ' 
Cochrane  of  Kilmaronock,    about  the  beginsiiig  of  Ihe 
lgt«  centuTj. 

Id  the  pariih  of  Kilmalcom  are  still  preserved  foar  cups,  Coomfr 
which  were  used  by  Jt^  Knox  jn  adnunislering  the  sa-  ucd  by 
crameat  of  the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  manner  of  the  re-  ^*°^ 
fbnned  Calvinists.     The  cups  appear  to  have  been  origi- 
aally  tiaed  as  candlesticks ;  and  it  was  perhaps  only  from 
the  aecewity  of  the  times  that  they  were  converted  to  this 
pious  poxpose;  the  concave  bottom  is  reversed,  and  thtt 
tantr^  from  which  the  socket  seems  to  have  been  screwed 
oot,  fimns  the  foot.     They  are  of  the  finest  silver  ;  and 
ivhether  from  the  association  of  ideas,  or  their  actnal  &- 
ahion,  their  appearance  is  undoubtedly  very  venerable. 
They  are  respected  by  the  people,  both  Cor  their  aatiqmty 
and  for  the  saoed  use  to  which  they  have  been  applied 
lor  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

It  it  worthy  of  notice,  that  here,  as  well  as  in  other  J'T*''*^ 
placet  in  Scotland,  a  varie^  of  objects  bear  the  name  of 
the  &vourite  ancient  here  Wallace.  Thus  in  their  de- 
•oent  from  the  hills  m  the  seighbourhoed  of  GreenodE, 
•ome  rivulets  form  beaudAil  caacades,  appearing  from  the 
■bore  like  wreaths  of  soow.    The  chief  of  them,  behind  '- 

which,  from  the  scooping  of  tiie  rock,  it  is  very  posnUe 
to  walk,  bears  the  name  of  this  &vourite  ehief.  In  enrj 
quarter  steep  precipices,  high  falls  of  water,  high  rockj^ 
SxHoan  stations  and  encampments,  and  whatever  objects 
•eca  most  remarkable,  are  designated  by  a  name  whick 
js  dear  to  every  romantic,  youthful,  and  patriotic  mind. 
This  ocoirs  in  a  particular  manner  along  the  banks  of  the 
Qyde.  This  will  not  appear  wonderfiil,  when  i<  is  coo- 
sidered  that  Wallace  was  a  native  of  this  district  i  having 
heea  the  yoaugcr  uu  of  Wallace  of  Eldenlie^  in  the 
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ViSket.  neighbourhood  of  Paisley.  He  came  forward  at  a  most  in* 
teretting  period,  when  the  disputed  succesnon  to  the  Scottish 
crown  had  been  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  kingofEDg- 
land,  Edward  the  Fint.  In  executing  his  office  of  an  um- 
pire, the  English  monarch  bad  contrived  to  obtain  a  com> 
plete  ascendency  over  the  nobles,  and  over  the  competitort 
for  the  crown.  Baliol  had  been  preferred,  and  in  return  had 
scknowledged  the  dependence  of  Scotland  upon  the  £ng« 
lish  crown.  He  at  last,  under  the  mortiGcfttion  of  rcpesited 
insults,  resigned  ttie  crown  of  Scotland  into  thp  posieasioa 
of  Edward,  on  tbo  2d  of  July  1200.  All  Scotland  was 
•verrun  by  a  rojal  English  army,  and  submitted  to  tfa« 
conqueror ;  but  it  appears  that  the  English  monarch  had 
entrusted  the  government  of  Scotland  to  improper  persMU. 
Warren  Earl  of  Surry,  who  had  been  appointed  govern* 
or,  took  up  Kis  abode  in  England,  on  pretence  of  reco- 
vering his  healtH.  Crcssingham,  the  Ovaeurcr,  was  a  ve. 
Inptuous,  proud,  and  selfish  ecclesiastic  ;  while  Ormesby, 
the  jasticieiy,  was  hated  &r  his  severity.  Under  these 
(dEcers  the  administration  of  Edward  became  more  and 
more  feeble ;  bands  of  roU>cBS  infested  the  highways  i 
and  the  English  government  was  universally  despised. 
At  this  critical  moment  arose  Sir  William  Wallace,  tht 
h«ro  M  much  celebrated  in  Ssottish  fables,  and  by  which 
indeed  his  real  exploits  are  so  much  obscured,  that  it  is 
difficult  to.gfve  an  authentic  relation  of  them.  Wallace 
himself  was  endowed  with  great  strength  and  courage,  and 
an  active  and  patriotic  spirit ;  and  by  his  affability,  elo- 
«pience,  and  wisdom,  he  miuntained  an  authority  over  tht 
rude  and  undisciplined  multitude  who  flocked  to  his  stan* 
dard.  In  May  1:207  he  began  to  infest  the  English  quar- 
ters; and  being  successful  In  his  predatory  incnrslMs,  hia 
party  became  more  numerous,  and  he  was  joined  by  Sir 
WiQian  Douglas.    With  tbeii  united  forces  these  tw^ 
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sUies  tttempted  to  twpriM  Ormesby,  the  jusdouy,  n4ule  ViSice. 
ht  iieU  hii  comti  it  Scocn ;  but  he  saved  hhtuelf  by  * 
prcdintatc  flight.  After  thii  the  Scots  roved  over  the 
whole  coHntrjr,  umdted  castlet,  aad  massacred  the  Eng- 
lish. Their  pirty  wis  joined  hj  nuny  persons  of  rank  ; 
UDooj  whom  were  Robert  Wisbeart  bishop  of  Glugow, 
the:  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  hk  Imither  Sir  Alexander 
de  Lindsay,  Sir  Richard  Londen,  and  Sir  Andrew  Mo> 
ray  of  Bothwell.  In  the  mean  while  Warren,  the  go- 
vernor appointed  by.  Edward,  exerted  himself  in  qoelling 
an  insmrectioD  which  he  had  neglected  to  prevent.  He 
hastened  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford  with  a 
cbosen  and  ntuneroni  body  againtt  the  Scott.  The  Eng- 
liA  fbtuid  them  itrongly  posted  near  Irvine,  formidable' 
in  numbers,  bnt  tbroogh  dissennon  fatally  enfeeUcd.  All 
Ibc  leaders  were  independent,  all  nntractable.  They 
would  neither  %ht,  retire,  nor  treat,  by  common  consent. 
Sir  Richard  Louden,  a  haron  of  approved  course,  ha4  ' 
faiAerto  refused  fealty  to  Edward.  He  went  over  to  the 
English  with  his  followers,  and  boldly  justified  his  de- 
fectiim,  saying,  **  I  will  remain  no  longer  in  a  par^  that  it 
at  variance  with  itself."  Some  of  the  leaders  of  this  dis- 
cordant army  consented  to  treat  with  the  English.  Braced 
the  Steward,  and  his  brother  Alexander  de  Xinds^,  and 
Sir  William  Donglas,  acknowledged  their  offence^  and 
for  themselves  and  their  adherents  made  submissioo  to  Ed* 
ward.  The  bishop  of  Glasgow  seems  to  have  been  the 
a^ociator  of  this  treaty  (fith  July  1207).  But  Wallact 
•coined  submission.  Leaving  the  opulent  and  power^ 
barans  to  treat  with  their  conquerors,  he  collected  toge- 
ther the  futfaivl  ctnnpaniMis  of  his  fortunes,  and  retired 
indignantly  towards  die  north.  The  only  harou  that  ad- 
hered to  him  was  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell.  Tb» 
'barons  who  mad»  tbe  capitulatioo  at  Xrriiw  had  treated 
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^^■P****  not  only  for  Utenutlves  hot  for  their  party.  WalUccan^ 
hit  usocUtca  would  not  accede  b>  the  capitulatioD.  Un- 
dCT  the  eaodnct  of  Wallace  and  Sir  Aodrew  Homy  the 
Scottish  army  iacreased  in  numbers  and  force.  Whilst 
Wallace  besieged  the  castle  of  Dundee,  he  received  intel- 
Jigcoce  that  the  English  drew  near  to  Stirling.  Wallace 
charged  the  citizens  of  Dundee,  luider  pain  of  death,  to 
cwttinne  the  blockade  of  the  castle.  He  hastened  with  all 
bia  taroops  to  goard  the  important  passage  of  the  Forth, 
•nd  encamped  behind  a  liaiog  ground'  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  the  abbey  of  C  ambnakenn  eth. 
S>|2<*('  Brian  Fitz-Allan  had  been  appointed  gOTcmor  of  Scot- 
^^^  land  by  the  English  king.  Warren  remained  with  the 
«tmy,  waiting  the  arriTal  of  his  successor.  He  therefore 
stidied  ta  avoid  a  general  action.  He  imagined  that  Wal. 
lace  might  be  induced,  by  fair  ctniditions,  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  dispatched  two  fnars  to  the  Srattish  camj^  proC- 
iering  terms.  "  Return,"  sud  Wallace,  "  and  tcU  your 
■Mstcrs  that  we  came  not  here  to  treat,  but  to  assert  oor 
right,  and  to  set  Scotland  free.  Let  them  advance,  tbej 
will  find  ns  prepared."  "  He  defies  us,"  cried  the  English, 
•ad  impatiently  demanded  to  be  led  on.  Sir  Richard 
Lunden  mnoastratcd  against  the  extravagance  of  making 
■  MuneroBs  army  de&le  by  a  long  cirrow  wooden  bridge 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  ;  telling  them,  that  the  Scots 
would  attack  them  before  they  could  form  on  the  plaia 
to  the  north  of  die  bridge,  and  thus  overthrow  their  dis- 
■nited  forces.  He  offered  to  show  them  a  ford,  and  wiA 
five  hundred  horse  and  a  select  detachment  of  in&ntiy,  t* 
•eme  round  upon  the  rear  of  the  eneB^',  and  by  this  diver- 
sion facilitate  the  operations  of  the  mwn  body.  His  ja> 
dicious  proposal  was  rejected,  under  pretence  that  the  army 
would  be  thereby  divided,  but  pcobablj  because  the  Eng. 
lisb  wen  net  assured  of  hia  fidelity.    Wanea  himself 
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Mil)  indined  to  avoid  a  general  eag^namt ;  but  Grenii^-  Wilba.^ 
bam  pasuonitoly  ezclaiaied,  *'  Why  do  we  thus  protract 
the  war,  «ad  waste  the  king'*  tivaaures  i  Lat  ct  fight,  as 
is  our  bonoden  duty."  To  the  ignorant  impetuouty  of 
this  ecclesiastic  Warren  submitted  his  own  jodgment. 
The  Engliib  am;  began  to  pasl  over.  Cressinghani  led 
the  TBO.  Wallace  rushed  dowo  and  broke  them  in  a 
noiiMDt.  The  wretched  Grcsaingham  fell.  Many  thou- 
sands were  ilaia  on  the  field,  or  drowned  in  their  flight. 
The  loss  of  the  Scots  would  bave  been  incoaudcnble  if 
Sr  Andrew  Mor^  of  Botbwcll,  the  faithful  companion 
of  Wallace,  had  not  received  a  mortal  wound  (lltb  Sep> 
icmber  ISPl).  A  panic  seized  the  EngUsh  who  had  been 
spectators  ai  the  route;  they  bunt  the  bridge,  abandoacd 
all  their  baggage,  and  precipitatelj  fled  to  Berwick.  Thu« 
was  Scotland  once  mora  £m.  The  surrender  of  the  cas- 
tk  of  Dundee,  and  of  the  other  strengths  of  Scotland,  was 
tbe  immediate  consequence  of  the  victory  at  Stilling.  The 
Scots  took  possession  of  the  tow*  of  Berwick,  which  the 
£nglish  had  evacuated.  A  great  &mine  arose  in  Scot> 
land,  the  coasequeooe  of  bad  seasons,  and  of  the  disorders 
«f  war.  With  the  view  of  procuring  sosteaaace  to  histondN 
macrons  foUowirs,  Wallace  autrched  his  whole  armj^^^ 
into  the  north  of  England.  He  to(^  as  his  partner  ia 
aommand  the  yoong  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  whose  &ther  bad 
fcllen  at  Stiiiing.  The  English  historians  patbetxcallj 
describe  tbe  terrors  and  misery  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ciiin> 
berland  and  NorthnmberUad  at  this  season.  The  ScoU 
lish  inroads  were  generally  momentary  and  transient ;  bot 
mn  a  migbtf  army  fixed  its  residence  in  the  north  of 
England.  That  wide  tract  of  country,  frcnn  Cockermouth 
and  Cariisle  to  the  gates  of  Newtastle,  was  wasted  with 
all  the  fiary  of  revenge,  licence,  and  rapacity.  WaUaca 
■tMDpled  to  repfcn  tbne  mitr^ge^  but  ia  vain.  "Abide 
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WilbBft   ^A  fi^*f  gaij  hg  K,  ^g  cwiom  of  Hexceldsham  ;  **  then 
alone  coa  you  be  seenre  ;  for  my  people  ire  evil  doer^ 
■nd  I  wMj  not  paniah  them."    This  grievoos  Tuitxtioa 
endured  for  upwards  oi  three  weeks.    Wtllace  then  drew 
off  his  army. 
OvtfOa        Wallace  now  assnnted  the  title  of  Cvar£aH  0/  Scotland 
4^-  '"^  M  na/iu  of  King  yohOf  and  by  tht  cmutnt  oftht  ScottiA 
.  n^ion.    That  he  dcscrred  the  office  is  ceruin.     £010  be 

otitained  it  most  remain  for  ever  prohlematical.  Under 
that  title  he  conferred  the  constabulary  of  Dundee  on 
**  Alexander  named  SUnmsehur,  and  his  heirs,  for  faif 
faithful  aid  in  bearing  the  royal  banner  ofScotland;  which 
seiviee  he  actually  performs."  This  grant  is  said  to  hxn 
been  made  "  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  ScoU 
tish  nobili^"  (smh  March  i2gB).  But  thereafter  the 
great  barons  of  Scotland  began  to  entertain  the  utmost  jea- 
lous of  Wallace.  His  elevation  wounded  their  pride  | 
bis  great  serriccs  rc|n'oached  their  inactivi^  in  the  public 
cause.  Kde  and  envy  might  affect  to  connder  his  here- 
ditary gnats  as  an  alarming  exerdse  of  sorcreign  power. 
Thus  did  the  spirit  of  distrust  iniame  the  pasaons  and 
perplex  the  comcils  of  the  nation,  at  that  important  mo- 
ment, when  the  being  of  Scotland  depended  on  its  nna- 
Btmi^.  In  tbe  meanwhile  Edward  pnpared  to  restore 
his  int«rc«t  in  Scotland  by  «  powerfiil  army.  A  par^  of 
English  landed  in  tbe  north  of  Fife  under  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  Wallace  attadtcd  and  routed  theia  in  ihe  fb- 
nst  of  Blad;.  Ironside  ;  but  the  royal  army  advanced  by 
tihe  eastern  borders.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk  th« 
hostile  armies  met.  Wallace  was  supported  by  John 
Cummin  of  Badenoch.the  younger.  Sir  John  Stewart  of 
Benkill,  brother  to  the  steward.  Sir  John  Graham  of  Aher- 
com,  and  M'Duff,  grand^uncle  of  the  young  earl  of  Fife* 
The  Scottiab  historians  refireteut  their  countrymen  w  M- 
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fage&  in  &I>1  dissawon  oo  the  Sxy  of  bottle.  The  £ng<  Vi 
luh  hiMomtu  -reprcMnt  them  u  fighting  with. great  coil< 
nge  uid  steadineu.  The  Scots  were  com^etdy  defeaU 
cd.  M<Daff  and  Sir  John  Gnham  fell.  Stewart  was 
•bo  killed.  Id  the  meanwhile,  by  the  jealoiuj  <^  th^ 
nobles,  Wallace  a^ears  to  have  been  redoced  to  the  c«k- 
£tioa  of  a  iffivate  man  in  that  nation  which  be  bad  once 
ddivered.  £dward  again  iavaded  Scotland  in  l2gS ;  but 
tbe  Scoti^  t«agbt  by  experience,  avwded  an  offisistTe  war. 
The  war  Kill  cootinned ;  and  ia  1303,  Edward,  with  a 
TicUniaat  army,  recovered  the  coontiy  the  length  of 
Gsithoets.  The  whole  king;dom  lubmitted :  but  amid 
this  wreck  of  the  national  libertiet  Wallace  despaired  not. 
fie  had  lived  a  Jrte  man  ;  a  Jr§t  mam  he  resolved  to  die. 
Simoo  Fraser,  who  had  too  often  complied  with  the  times* 
now  cai^bt  the  same  heroic  sentiments.  Bat  their  andca- 
mtars  to  rouse  their  coaatrjmen  were  in  vain.  Tbe  aeso 
son  of  reustance  was  past.  Wallace  perceived  that  there 
remained  no  more  hope,  and  sought  out  'a  place  ^  con- 
cealment, where,  eluding  the  vengeance  of  Edward,  he 
■ugbt  silently  lament  over  his  fallen  country.  Nothing 
low  remained  of  Scotland  nnconqoered  excepting  the  cas- 
de  of  Stirling,  which  was  at  length  compelled  to.  suiren* 
der.  Bat  Wallace  itiU  lived;  and  while  he  existed, 
thoogh  without  fences,  and  without  an  ostenuble  place  of 
lesidence,  his  countrymen  were  not  absolntely  without 
kope,  nor  Edward  without  feat.  With  an  anxiety  whidx 
marks  little  vigonr  of  spirit,  he  eagerly  sought  to  discover 
Ibe  retreat  of  this  single  Scotsman,  who  had  never  pro- 
fcased  mbmissitNi  to  his  authcoity ;  and  who  therefore,  ia 
all  the  risings  of  that  people,  could  alone  be  considered  ts 
•cdog  honestly,  and  without  breach  of  faith.  Ralph  do 
Halibartoa,  a  prisoner,  offered  his  assistance  for  discoveff 
il^  Waflace.    £4wtid  allowed  bin  ■  temporary  liberty 
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ViBtte.  "to  try  what  he  would  do"  in  that  diihoaottrable  cAce. 
WhHt  -Halibuitoa  did  is  nnknowa.  Certain  it  is  that 
Wallace  was  discorered.  The  popular  traditiim  is,  th»t 
his  fritnd  Sir  John  Montetth  betrayed  him  to  the  Eog^ 
HMteib.  lish.  Wallace  was  arrugned  at  Westminster  as  a  traitor 
to  Edward,  and  as  baring  bamt  villages,  stormed  casdei^ 
and  sknghtered  many  sabjects  of  England.  **  I  never 
was  a  traitor,"  said  Wallace.  To  the  rest  of  his  i^ct> 
ment  he  pleaded  gtnlty.  Sentence  of  death  was  proootm. 
ced  against  him.  He  was  immediately  cxecated,  with  that 
studied  rigour  ia  the  circumstances  of  the  puoishmen^ 
wbid,  seeking  to  make  impressions  of  terror,  excite  pity. 
Ss  bead  was  [daecd  on  a  pinnacle  at  London  ;  bis  mang- 
led  limbs  were  distributed  over  (be  land  (l3th  Angost 
1305). 
OcMnlre.  '^o*  perished  Walhutf,  whom  Edward  could  nrm 
2*^^?  ,SBbdue.  In  his  last  momeots  he  assoted  that  indepei^ 
dence  which  a  whole  nation  had  reaonnced.  It  is  singu- 
lar dtat  Edward  should  have  pardoned  and  even  trusted 
the  persons  who  bad  often  made  ukd  as  often  violated 
their  oatbs  of  obedience  ;  while  the  man  who  never  ac- 
knowledged hii  sovereignty  fell  the  single  victim  of  hit 
resentment.  We  have  here  only  noticed  the  ostensible 
parts  of  WaUace's  history,  the  truth  of  which  is  admitted 
by  the  least  creduloas  of  modem  historians  ;  but  it  is  eviw 
dent  that  mucb  oaght  to  be  added  to  complete  .the  detail 
of  his  life.  Before  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  withoal 
power  and  without  vassals,  could  contrive,  not  only  to 
make  head  t^ainst  an  English  invasion,  but  to  number 
among  his  followers  the  proudest  and  the  bravest  heredi' 
tary  barons  of  the  kingdom,  he  must  have  performed  im* 
axampled  prodigies  of  personal  valour,  as  well  as  hav« 
displayed  unprecedented  prudence  and  magnanimity.  Ao 
oordingly,  the  rude  hiitonaiu  of  bis  own  timet  rep 
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1  of  irrenitible  hodil/  strengtb,  and  u  en-  v^tf  ^ 
4iftwed  with  tiic  viitnes  of  piety,  generosity,  and  patrio- 
dxm,  in  tke  matt  cmineiit  degree.  To  this  last  virtD^ 
ndeed^hticluB  is-nndeaiable;  becaase,  without  ciaim- 
isg  to  himself  any  permaoent  prixe  bat  that  of  the  in- 
dependence  of  his  coootrj,  he  adhered  to  the  pnrtait 
of  that  object  whether-  -at  the  heaj  of  snniej,  or  eaiu 
ccdiBg  him  idf  m  «  fbgitive ;  and  the  aieendeQcy  of 
Ins  daraeter,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his 
CBMUymen,  rendered  him  constantly  formidable.  HE* 
Ustenaas  and  tradition  faaTe  filled  up  the  active  period  of 
bis  life  wnh  endless  exploits  and  enterprises,  many  of 
which  rgive  interest  to  his  fortunes.  Stonning  fortified 
plaees,  ambuscades,  and  attacks  of  every  sort  upon  ibf 
English  parties  and  garrisons,  are  represented  as  his  dailjr 
en^oymefO.  And  some  great  battles  ore  described  as 
baving  been  fought  by  htm,  which  historians  now  past 
•rer,  because  not  to  be  traced  from  their  political  ef- 
fects, or  because  not  mentioned  in  English  records. 
Tboi^  the  particnlan  of  the  adventures  of  this  hen 
enaot  now  be  correctly  discovered,  yet  from  the  vast 
sepalnlian  gained  by  a  private  man,  whose  name  is  im- 
pressed, upon  so  many  nataral  objects  and  striking  scenes^ 
«id  wbose  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  six  centuries,  hu 
■at  loat  its  influence  upon  the  popular  feelings,  it  is  ob- 
vions  that  his  life  must  have  been  filled  up-wiih  an  end- 
less  train  of  raaantic  and  perilous  exploits,  capable  of 
Mrikii^  the  im^;iiiation  of  a  warlike  people. 

In  this  conn^  there  is  only  one  royal  borough  that  o^t^aibMr. 
Kenfiew,  which  i*  also  the  head-town  of  the  county, 
ttongh  fiur  iafiuior  in  magnitude  to  Paisley.  Renfrew 
was  made  a  royal  borongh  by  Robert  Bruce,  who  granted 
it  a  darter  for  that  purpose.  Along  with  Glasgow,  Dum. 
barton,  and  Rntherglen,  it  elects  a  member  to  serve  iii 
parliament.     During  th«  century  before  last,  the  town  of       •. 
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Kaelnm  Ilea&ew  stood  immedirtclj  upon  the  biiiks  of  the  river 
"  Clyde,  and  Tends  of  coniidcmbk  burden  were  bmlt  doM 
to  the  town ;  bat  the  riTcr  afterwErds  having  deserted  its 
andent  course,  Renfrew  became  an  inland  town :  hut  s 
channel  has  been  made  on  the  old  bed  of  the  rivei  to  pre- 
aerve  a  c^nmunication  by  water  wifii  the  Clyde.  The 
town  itself  is  abont  half  a  mile  in  length,  having  a  prin- 
.  «pal  street  with  some  unall  lanea;  bat  the  principal 
.  street  is  im^iularly  built,  and  in  some  ^acea  very  nar> 
TOW.  It  is  gOTcmcd  by  a  i»ovost,  two  bailies,  and  six- 
teen  counaellort.  The  corperaboo  has  a  revenue  of  neariy 
'  litiooptr  aianfm,  ariasg  firom  the  rents  of  lands,  cn»« 
toms,  a  aalmon-fishing  wi  the  Clyde,  and  the  profits  of  a 
public  ferry  over  the  river.  This  ferry  ts  perhapa  tb« 
objea  whidi  is  most  worthy  of  notice  here.  There  is  a 
ieny-house  on  each  aide  of  the  river,  the  property  of  the 
town,  and  a  &rty-b(^  constructed  in  the  most  cooveoi. 
cnt  manner.  Any  cartts^  with  a  pur  of  horses,  can  b« 
eauly  put  into  the  boat  without  unharnessing  the  hones, 
•  and  ferried  over  and  delivered  by  one  man  in  five  mi- 
nutes. A  rope  is  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and-rnna 
upcm  rollers  fixed  at  each  end  of  the  boat ;  and  the  boat* 
man,  by  pulling  the  rope,  gives  motion  to  the  boat.  It  i« 
of  great  utility  in  conveying  burnt  liroc-stoncs,  called 
Smt-tbeih,  from  this  county  to  Dumbartonshire.  Such 
are  the  pernicious  efiects  of  borough-politics,  in  withdraw. 
it^  men  from  industrious  habits  and  pursuits,  that  this 
town,  though  advantageously  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
Xkost  active  cominer,cial  district,  has  almost  no  trade  or- 
manofsctures.  Here,  as  in  the  remote  villages  of  Aii- 
ishire,  or  of  the  upper  part  of  Lanarkshire,  a  considerable 
number  of  weavers  are  employed,  but  not  by  resident 
manufacturers.  These  persons  conduct  their  employments 
jft  Ih*  mon  iadttttrions  and  enterprisiog  towns  of  Glasgow 
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«nd   Paisley.    Some  thread,  bowerer,  is  manniactiued,   vm^^ 
together  with  soap  and  candles,    but  all  npon  a  small 
scale. 

The  next  town  of  which  we  shall  take  notice  is  Green-  Gicenedb 
ode.  After  the  rivet  Cljde  has  timed  from  a  nortb-wost 
to  a.  westerlj  direction,  and  swells  oat  into  a  broad  esta« 
arr  M  frith,  the  southern  coast  is  indented  hj  several 
convenient  -bays.  The  chipf  of  these  is  the  miited  bay  of 
Greenock  and  Crawford's  Dike,  which  stretches  along  the 
frith  about  four  miles  and  a  half.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  iaji  nf  St  Lavitiiut,  from  a  chapel  near  it  dedicated 
to  that  sunt.  Greenock  standi  upon  the  shore  of  this 
bay,  on  a  jneoe  of  level  territory.  The  adjoining  land  is 
htUy,  and  boia  the  distance  of  two  miles  the  town  is  over- 
looked by  a  chain  of  hills  that  is  nearly  800  £Eet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  beginning  of  the  late  centu- 
ry Crreenock  coasisted  merely  of  a  row  of  thatched  bou- 
ses, without  any  harbour ;  but  with  its  suburbS)  and  the 
village  of  Crawford's  Dike  adjoining  to  it  <m  the  east,  it  is 
a  town  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  of  considerable  breadth, 
and  much  of  it  is  well  bnilt.  What  is4»lled  the  tenm  of 
Greenock  is  a  borough  of  barony,  erected  ui  1951.  It  is 
governed  by  a  council  of  nine  fenara,  two  of  whom  are 
baifies.  The  village  of  Crawford's  Dike,  or  Cart's  Dik^ 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  same  town,  was  erected  into  a 
borough  of  barony  by  Charles  the  First  in  1693.  It  hat 
a  good  harbonr  and  quay,  older  than  those  of  Greenock. 
In  Greenock  Acre  are  two  parish-churches  and  a  chapel 
of  ease  ;  and  a  chapel  in  which  the  service  is  performed 
in  the  Gaelic  tongue,  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  numbcra 
tt  Bighlanders  who  reudc  here :  besides  these  there  are 
several  £tsenting  meetings. 

lo  the  year  1700  the  iabalntants  of  Greenock  presented  f&wr  •' 
kpctitigk  to  tha  Scvtl  parUament,  praying  for  the  eat».° 

VvvQI.  C     . 
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Villy*  blishment  of  ft  fund  wherewith  to  build  a  hftrbonr.  The 
petition  was  refused,  most  probably  ia  coasequcnce  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  royal  boroughs,  and  perhaps  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Glasgow  in  panicular,  who  did  not  wish  to  see  a  ri- 
val to  their  infant  establishment  of  Port  Glasgow.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Greenock^  instead  of  relioquisbiog  the  project 
which  they  had  formedr  of  converting  thm  town  into  • 
■eat  of  commerce,  only  altered  the  plan  of  accompliibing 
that  object.  They  entered  into  a  contract  with  their  supe- 
rior. Sir  John  Shaw,  under  whom  they  held  their  small 
properties  in  fco,  and  agreed  to  assess  themselves  in  the 
sum  of  IS.  4d.  Sterling  on  each  sack  of  malt  brewed  into 
ale  witliin  the  limits  of  the  town.  Farliament  had  refn* 
sed'to  sanction  this  tax ;  but  by  the  uDanimous  agreeipeDt 
of  the  inhabitants  it  was  thus  imposed,  in  the  form  of  ■ 
jvivate  nmtract,  binding  npon  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors, and  npMi  all  strangers  to  whom  the  superior  or 
lord  of  the  barooy  might  grant  new  possessions  or  fens. 
At  that  time  ak  was  the  universal  beverage  of  the  labour- 
ing people  in  Bcotlmd,  as  French  wines  were  of  the  bet* 
ter  scirt ;  and  neither  of  these  classes  of  persons  hod  learned 
the  pernicious  practice  of  using  distilled  liquors.  Hence  the 
tax  already  mentioned  was  accounted  adequate  to  the  ob- 
ject in  view.  In  consequence  of  it  the  harbour  was  begun 
in  n07.  More  than  ten  acres  were  inclosed  within  two  cir- 
cular quays,  by  the  intervention  of  a  mid  quay  or  tongue, 
the  whole  consisting  of  about  2000  feet  of  stone  in  extent. 
The  expence  amounted  to  upwards  of  100,000  merks  of 
IS-fd.  each.  The  community  or  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  so  alarmed  by  what  appeared  to  them  an  enormous 
debt,  that  they  agreed  to  transfer  the  harbour,  with  the  tax 
already  mentioned,  into  the  hands  of  their  superior,  upwi 
his  becoming  security  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  or  ra- 
ther upon  his  advancing  the  money.    The  trade,  bow- 
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cvet,increased  sonjudly,  tfaBtbjtheyeor  1740  the  whole  ViD^^ 
debt  was  paid  off;  smd  there  remained  a  considerable  mr- 
pins  to  form  a  fiind  to  the  comniUnit}'.  Since  that  time 
the  harbom*  has  been  enlarged,  and  dry  docks  built.  In 
fivmer  timet,  all  the  large  vessels  belonging  to  Clyde 
weic  built  in  America ;  but  since  the  United  States  etta* 
Mi^ed  their  independcace,  ship-building  has  been  here 
earned  oo  to,  a  vast  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  West  Indian  and  every  other  branch  of  navigation. 

The  road  or  outer  harbour  of  Greenock  is  attended  with  $m^ 
tome  peculiarities.  By  a  sand-bank  of  connderable 
breadth,  stretching  from  Dumbarton  to  a  little  below 
the  town,  the  road  is  made  narrow,  and  the  navigation  to 
Port  Glasgow  rendered  sometimes  tedious  and  difficult^ 
At  low  ebbs  (except  twd  slanting  gaps  through  it)  it  is 
dry,  and  abounds  with  shell-£sh  of  various  kinds.  la 
high  gales  off  north-east  it  is  of  do  small  service  to  the 
toad  and  harbour  of  Greenock.  At  the  bottom  or  taii 
(as  it  is  ntually  called)  of  this  bank,  and  wbicbt  as  a  bo- 
t^  place)  experienced  mariners  prefer  to  any  other  har- 
bour in  the  frith^  there  is  at  all  times  sufficient  depth  of 
water,  abondance  cif  room^  and  good  anchoring  ground, 
ior  hnndreds  of  ships  of  any  bunl«i  hitherto  built.  Di- 
tecdy  opposite  to  the  tul  of  the  bank,  where  the  channel 
is  narrowest,  tradition  says  there  wAs  anciently  a  fort  or 
castle.  On  the  spot  a  battery  was  raised  during  the  war 
which  preceded  that  with  America^  on  occasion  of  an  alarm 
given  to  the  west  of  Scotland  by  a  small  French  squadron 
imder  M.  Thurot.  The  battery  was  afterwards  restored 
•nd  enlarged  ;  but  some  people  say  that  all  this  trouble 
was  nnnccessaty,  because  the  same  wind  can  scarcely 
faring  a  vessel  into  this  port  and  carry  it  out  again  t  and 
hence  no  marauding  expedition  can  be  directed  against 
i^  becnue  the  renels  making  the  attack  could  have  no 
C  8 
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Villige^  expectation  of  escafung.  la  the  early  part  of  the  late 
century,  down  to  the  American  war,  the  trade  of  Green* 
ock  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Eoercfaanti  of  Gla^owf 
who  were  owners  of  almost  all  the  vessels  that  belonged 
to  this  port ;  hut  large  capitals  having  been  gradaally  ac« 
quired  by  the  inhabitants  of  Greenock,  they  arc  now  the 
principal  ship-owners.  Indeed  this  is  now  a  place  at 
great  opulence,  and  of  vast  commercial  enterprise.  The 
goods  imported  consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  sugar,  rum,  grain, 
wine,  and  other  articles,  for  home  conaamption,  besides 
naval  stores,  potash,  oil,  timber^  fruits,  Sec.  The  goods 
exported  consist  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  great  mann> 
&cturing  country  upon  Clyde.  Fisheries  of  herring  and 
the  whale  fishery  have  long  been  carried  on  here  to  a  con- 
aiderable  extent ;  but  there  are  few  manuisctnres  here  car- 
ried on  to  any  extent,  excepting  of  cordage  and  sail'dotb, 
angar-baking,  and  some  iiew  others.  Tbe  towns  and  vil- 
lages oo  the  lower  part  of  the  Clyde  may  be  considered 
u  one  great  commerciBl  community,  though  different  de- 
partments of  business  are  conducted  at  each.  Greenock 
is  the  principal  organ  of  transport  or  conveyance,  by 
which  the  cotton,  the  sugars,  the  rum,  and  all  the  other 
productions  of  America,  are  introduced  into  this  country ; 
wid  by  which,  in  return,  the  manufactured  goods,  and  the 
'  coal  and  other  minerals,  are  distributed  to  other  coun- 
tries. As  it  is  divided  from  the  West  Highlands  only 
by  a  narrow  frith ;  and  as,  during  half  a  century,  from 
the  change  in  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  conver- 
uoo  of  many  small  farms  into  one  of  large  exten^  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district  have  been  constantly  emigra- 
ting in  great  numbers,  Greenock  has  been  the  resort  of 
multitudes  of  them ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  ren- 
dered the  more  likely  to  occur,  because  this  port  is  the 
best  outlet  to  a  toore  resuMe  emigration.    Ja  tbe  streets 
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•f  Greenock  a  ttranger  is  lomewluit  ipt  to  be  aarpriaed .  V31«c«*- . 
bj  the  frequency  with  wbich  lie  bean  tbc  Gaelic  tongue 
spoken.     Great  Bumben  of  the  most  respected  and  pros- 
perous citizau  are  the  lineal  progeny,  and  manj  of  them 
atill  underatuid  the  langnage,  of  the  ancieat  Celta. 

The  principal  street  of  Greenock  is  in  general  well^t^^Mi 
boilt,  and  contains  many  hooses,  erected  in  a  handsome  lu. 
and  elegant  manner.  As  every  thing  here  is  in  a  state 
of  rajttd  improreiDent,  the  newest  buildings  are  the  best; 
that  l%f  those  at  the  two  extremities.  ,  In  the  middle  of  its 
•ooisc^  which  is  from  east  to  west,  it  spreads  out  into  a 
square,  which  forms  the '  centre  or  public  place  of  the 
lawn.  The  street  running  n(»tbward  is  the  prindpal  ave^ 
nne  to  the  harbour.  The  principal  street  has  in  its  whole 
course  smaller  streets  parallel  to  it ;  the  whole  of  which 
are  intersected  at  right  angles  by  odiers.  The  new  etreeta 
towards  the  west  are  spacious,  and  many  of  the  buldings 
d^ant.  It  b  here  that  the  wealthiest  part  of  the  com- 
■nud^  ■PP^*'  to  rende.  The  town-house  stands  in  the 
principal  street,  to  the  westward  of  the  square  already 
■iieBliaaed.  It  is  appropriated  by  the  magistrates  and 
aooodl  fac  the  discusson  of  public  business ;  and  is  also, 
fir  the  acconunodadoo  of  the  merchants,  used  as  a  news- 
nxnn  and  change.  In  adjoining  apartments  are  the  offices 
for  the  town-clerk,  a  cofiee-room,  guard-house,  and  prii- 

SOD. 

The  finest  public  building  here,  however,  is  the  New 
bn  or  Ton^e,  esiBtward  from  the  square  or  cross  that 
toHMU  the  centre  of  the  town.  '  To  carry  it  into  ezecutioo 
a  sobscriptitm  was  set  on  foot  on  the  principle  of  a  ton- 
tiiw.  In  two  days  it  was  filled  up  to  the  extent  of 
L.  10,000  i  a  circumstance  which,  sufficiently  demons 
strates  the  opulence  of  the  inhabitantSLof,  thi>  place.  Its 
vchiiectsre  is  very  elegant  and  ainple.. 
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TilUgM.  We  lenurk  mth  satis&ction,  that  in  almost  ereiy  con- 
liderfible  to^vn  in  Scotland,  librari«  begin  to  be  establish, 
ed  and  sapported  by  the  subscripdon  of  the  ishabitantSi 
who  manage  them  bj  means  of  a  committee  and  libra- 
rian. There  is  in  Greenock  a  very  valuable  Bbrary  thu^ 
supported  ;  and  for  the  ^ise  of  which^  besides  the  hooks 
of  established  character,  all  new  works  that  are  accounted 
likely  to  prove  valuable  are  purchased.  Both  here,  and 
in  every  other  place  where  such  inatitntions  have  been 
established,  their  efiects  have  been  found  extremely  bene- 
ficial. TouBg  men,  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  from  bur 
siness,  are  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  oc- 
cupation  in  idle  parties,  or  in  frivolous  or  perhaps  criminal 
amusements  ;  a  general  taste  for  reading  the  best  authors 
diffiises  itself ;  and  persona  justly  entitled  to  the  denomi. 
nation  of  men  of  letters  are  rapidly  sjninging  up,  who 
add  the  acUvity  and  vigour  of  commercial  enterprise  to 
the  intelligence  and  liberality  of  accon^ished  scholars. 
■  Hew  Part       Further  up  the  frith  of  Clyde,  at  the  distance  of  about. 

^'"'  tfcree  miles,  is  the  town  of  Port  Gla^ow  or  New  Port 
Glasgow.,  A  small  village  stood  in  the  vicinity  in  the 
centnry  before  last ;  and  adjoining  to  ity  die  magistraiea 
and  council  of  Glasgow  feued  eleven  acres  of  Iftnd  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  shipping,  and  obtained  it  to  be 
erected  intq  a  separate  parish  in  1095.  It  has  a  double 
Dame,  that  of  New  Port  Glasgow  and  Newark,  denomi- 
nated after  the  new  and  the  old  village.  One  part  of  the 
town  stands  upon  the  piece  of  ground  which  was  obtained 
in  feu  by  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  and  to  which, 
from  its  destinadon,  they  gave  an  approi^iate  name ; 
whereas  the  name  of  Newark  belongs  to  the  remainder  of 
the  town  or  the  original  village,  which  has  now  been 
consideTably  enlarged.  These  two  parts  arc  adjoining, 
and  form  one  town ;  the  ^|»ietor^  of  houses  in  the  lot* 
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tter  b^g  vassab  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  those  in  va^f*-, 
the  Utter  vasnl*  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Finlay- 
aton  Maxwell.  Befwe  the  year  m5,  the  ci^  of  Glas- 
gow and  the  pro^etor  of  the  lands  of  Fmlayston  Max- 
well exercised  the  same  jarisdictioa  over  their  respective 
parts  of  the  town  that  «  baron  ezerases  over  his  vas- 
sals  {  Uit  at  this  period  the  foaan  of  Fort  Glasgow  and 
Newark,  with  die  concurrence  of  their  immediate  snpe> 
riors,  applied  to  parliament,  and  got  themselves  erected 
into  a  borough  of  barony,  with  a  couiidt  of  thirteen  perf 
ams,  called  trmsUti,  appointed  to  regulate  and  manage 
die  poUic  pt^ce  of  the  place.  These  trustees  are  feuars 
potaessed  of  at  least  L,  is  Sterling  a-year  of  heritabbs 
property  widiin  the  town.  They  were  elected  for  the 
first  time  by  a  general  poll  of  tH.  the  feuars,  and  erer  af- 
ter are  elected  by  themselves ;  four  of  them  being  dis- 
qualified yearly  by  a  plurality  of  votes ;  and  four  others, 
who  bad  not  been  in  the  council  for  three  years  before^ 
bong  chosen  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places.  Of  ^these  trus- 
tees two  arc  bailies.  The  one,  called  the  oldest  bailie,  it 
chosen  annually  by  the  lown.coundl  of  Glasgow. ;  and 
Hit  other,  called  the  youngest  bailie,  is  chosen  annually  . 
by  the  trustees  themselves :  "  'which  two  bailies  (sayi 
the  act  of  parliament),  or  either  of  them,  are  authorised, 
empowered,  and  required,  to  administer  justice,  and  to 
exercise  all  the  power  and  authority  by  the  law^  of  Stot- 
land  committed  to  the  bailies  of  a  bvirgh  of  baronj," 

The  town  standa  on  a  flat  end  narrow  }uecc  of  coast, 
which  is  nearly  a  dead  level,  ^d  little  higher  than  the 
high  water-maik.  Immediately  behind,  the  hills  rise  t«  t 
eeasiderable  height.  The  river  Clyde  here  is  aboot  tw«t 
miles  brpad.  The  navigable  part  of  it,  called  the  chan' 
nel,  lies  along  the  New  Port  Gla^ow  shore,  and  is  about 
900  yards  broad.    It  if  lo  deep  at  high  Tster  that  the 
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\ilbgw.  Ik^sI  T«*el  can  easily  be  moored  in  the  huboui  without 
discharging  any  part  of  her  cargo,  which  cannot  b«  done 
at  Greenock.  From  the  hill  behind,  w;hich  overlooks 
the  town,  and  even  from  the  quays,  a  magniiicent  pros- 
pect  is  seen.  The  river  Clyde,  whose  outlet  to  the  sea, 
in  consequence  of  its  turning  southward,  is  not  seen,  hat 
ail  the  appearance  of  a  fresh-water  lake  corcred  with 
vessels.  On  the  oppoate  coast  of  Dombarton  and  Ar- 
gyleshire  abundance  of  plantation*  and  geatlemou  seats 
meet  the  eye ;  and  the  view  is  terminated  by  the  western 
range  of  the  Gramfaans  r^ung  their  ragged  and  craggj 
rocks  to  the  clouds.  During  severe  frosts  in  winter,  im- 
mense multitudes  of  sea-fowls  resort  hither.  TTioaaands, 
or  rather  millions,  of  them  are  to  be  seen  at  once ;  bot 
when  a  thaw  comes  they  instantly  disappear. 

Notwithstanding  the  patronage  of  the  ci^  of  Glasgow,, 
or  rather  pciliaps  in  consequence  of  that  sort  of  illiberal 
adminiatration  which  universally  occurs  when  one  com* 
muoi^  governs  auother.  New  Port  Glasgow  has  in  no 
degree  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  G;«enock,  and  is  not 
more  than  a  ^th  or  a  sixth  of  it  in  magnitude,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  consulting  the  population  table.  The  kind  of 
trade  carried  on  here  is  similar  to  that  of  Greenock.,  Du- 
ring the  first  part  of  the  late  century  this  town  ^eems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Glasgow,  and 
to  have  followed  its  fortunes.  Accordingly,  when  the 
American  war  deeply  injured  the  foreign  commerce  of 
that  city,  and  when  its  traders  directed  their  views  to- 
wards other  sources  of  riches,  and  particularly  towards 
manufactures,  this  place,  which  was  little  more  than  the 
port  or  harbour  of  Glasgow,  suffered  a  severe  stagnation 
of  business  ;  but  its  own  inhabitants  began  gradually  tci 
■sgage  in  commerce  ;  and*!!  has  now  sssuiud  a  cqiwikl- 
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-vUe  degice  of  importance  tnd  vigour,  lod  if  in  n  nwe  ViUig«i-_ 
indepcmdcnt  train  of  prosperity  thtm  formerlf . 

But  \>y  far  the  mott  important  town  ia  this  connty,  mai  Pkuler. 
•ne  of  the  moit  considerable  maao&cturing  towns  in  Scotn 
land,  is  Faislcj.  It  itMids  upon  the  banks  of  die  river  Carl^ 
at  the  distance  of  six  miles  and  a  half  westward  bom  Glas> 
gew.  The  old  town  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cart,  on 
devMed  ground,  which  has  a  view  upwards  to  Glasgow. 
Tlie  new  town  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  die  Cart,  and  is  re- 
gnlarlj  laid  out ;  but  the  streets  are  not  placed  at  right  an. 
I^Ies  to  each  other.  Pualey  ha*  three  bridges,  at  convcr 
nicnt  distances,  over  the  Cart,  for  the  purpose  of  con* 
aecting  with  each  other  the  dtfierent  parts  of  the  town 
■sd  suburbs,  that  is,  the  new  and  old  town.  Its  streets 
are  well  paved,  it  occupies  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and 
•ootains  ^anj  excellent  buildings,  the  residence  of  iu 
opulent  mannijuturers.  It  was  erected  into  a  borough  of 
Immnj  bj  James  the  Fourth  in  14BB.  This  privilege 
was  obtained  hy  Oeocge  Shaw,  then  abbot  of  the  numas. 
tuj  I  and  ^sley  was  then  probablj  nothing  more  than 
•  pettj  village,  dependent  upon  that  ecclesiastical  est^ 
Mtihmrpt.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  century  it 
b  deaoribed  as  consisting  only  of  one  principal  street  <^ 
afMut  one-half  mile  in  length,  with  some  lanes  ;  but  now 
'be  town  and  suburbs,  when  traversed  by  a  stranger, 
fBem,  after  Edinburgh  sod  Glasgow,  to  be  equal  or  stk 
perior  to  the  most  popnloos  town  in  Scotland.  The  bo- 
tongh  is  governed  by  three  magistrates  and  seventeen 
•MmseQors.  Not  being  a  royal  bmough,  it  is  not  repre* 
•cntod  in  parliament.  Tlie  town  is  divided  into  three  pa- 
nabea,  and  also  contains  some  dissenting  congregations. 
An  hospital  was  erected  here  in  1152,  for  the  support  of 
aged  penoos  and  children  of  the  poor  connected  with  the 
tows.    ItbMalwgegardeabcbnging  toi^andisnnder 
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VObv.  the  ffltn^emeot  <tf  fifteen  directors,  chown  Boniullj'  t 
three  from  the  town-council,  one  from  each  kirk-sesnoiit 
and  the  leit  chosen  by  the  council  from  among  the  inhs> 
Utsnts  i  bu^  is  general,  the  poor  are  supported  by  pen- 
uons.  The  greatest  incoDvenience  attending  tbls,  n  well 
as  some  other  towns  and  villages  on  the  lower  part  of  dm 
Clyde,  is  the  want  of  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water. 
Could  it  have  been  foreseen  that  a  great  town  was  to  a- 
rise  here,  the  evil  might  perhaps  have  easily  beea  pre- 
vented ;  but  now  that  every  spring  and  well  is  occupied 
by  bleachfields  or  otherwise,  and  has  become  valoable 
property,  an  abundant  supply  can  scarcdy  be  hoped  for. 
*fcn»J»»  The  manufactures  of  Paisley,  the  chief  part  (rf  whidi 
PiUcj.  have  always  been  connected  with  the  loom^ form  the  prin* 
cipal  object  of  curiouty  in  the  history  of  this  town.  It 
would  appear,  that  soon  after  the  nnion,  fabrics  of  different 
sort^  were  produced  in  Paisley  at  a  cheap  rate<  The  inhs^ 
bitant;  fccm  to  have  followed  up  very  n4>idly  every  new 
manufacture  introduced  at  Glasgow.  The  persons  vrbm 
chiefly  settled  here  as  outnufactiirers  or  dealers  consisted, 
in  gcBeral,  of  a  set  of  men,  who  at  one  time  were  extreme- 
ly numerous  and  useful,  both  in  Scotland  and  Englandi 
These  were  pedlars,  or,  ai  they  arc  called  in  Scothmdji 
faekmen,  who  travelled  about  the  country  to  supply  the  ia^ 
habitants  with  siich  conmoditics  as  coidd  not  be  produoed 
by  domestic  raanu&cturw.  The  object  of  every  padu 
man's  ambition  ultimately  was  to  become  a  settled  shop- 
keeper or  merchant  in  some  commercial  town ;  and  mtUf 
of  them,  before  the  close  of  their  lives,  have  appeared  ia 
the  first  rank  of  Scotttdi  merchants  in  Glasgow  and  every 
other  city.  It  frequently  happened,  however,  frantheii 
tuuTersal  eagerness  to  fix  themselves  in  a  settled  reai- 
4enee»  that  they  made  the  attempt  with  too  small  «  eapi« 
tal  to  give  them  a  ^spect  of  sucocsb  in  the  grettei 
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towns  {  and  hence  they  were  tmder  th«  Moessi^  of  tct^  Yilbg«%^ 
timg  ID  Mcondary  situations.  Paisley  oSered  itself  as  ai^ 
advantageous  position,  second  only  to  Glasgow ;  and  tneo, 
expeiienoed  in  the  kinds  of  goods  for  which  a  demand  ex- 
isted throoghoat  the  country  were  well  qualified  for  dU 
reding  t^e  operatiotii  of  manufacturers  in  a  town. 

Men  engaging  in  the  pursuit  of  riches  by  means  of 
commerce  or  manufactures  must  necessarily  possess  con- 
sidcralile  activity  to  watch  every  means  of  success  |  and 
^ley  are  frequently  qf  a  sanguine  and  enterpriung  cha- 
racter. Hence  it  often  happens,  that  in  a  particular  town 
some  one  sort  of  maouftcture  greatly  predominates.  Aa 
soon  as  one  or  two  individuals  are  observed  to  attain  to 
opulence  by  means  of  it,  the  whole  of  their  ueighbonrs, 
having  DO  other  employment  or  business  in  life,  excepting 
tftat  of  pursuing  riches  by  whatever  lawful  means  they 
inay  be  obtuned,  instantly  throw  themselves  into  the  ca- 
reer in  which  they  perceive  th^t  others  have  prospered. 
Accordingly,  in  looking  badt  to  the  history  of  this  or  any 
other  manufacturing  town,  it  will  usually  be  fo^nd,  diat  at 
particular  periods  some  one  or  two  branches  of  bnnness 
have  prevailed  oyer  every  other.  In  these  all  persons  are 
ttccni»ed ;  and  in  praportion  to  the  fortune  of  these,  the 
'whole  Bociety  is  prosperous  or  depreswd.  At  first  Paisley 
was  celebrated  for  coarse  chequered  linen  cloth,  afterwarda 
•hequered  lin«n  handkerchiefs }  some  of  them  fine,  and 
besDtifhlly  wiegated  by  the  manner  in  which  Ae  dif. 
ferent  colours  were  disposed  according  to  the  taste  and 
inventifKi  of  the  mannfutnrera.  These  were  succeeded 
)>j  &brics  of  a  lighter  and  more  ftndfhl  kind,  conusting 
not  oily  of  plain  lawns,  but  likewise  those  that  were 
striped  or  chequered  with  cotton,  and  others  that  were  or- 
namented with  a  great  variety  of  figures ;  some  of  which 
bit  articJet  ttill  cootUne  to  be  mnufiKtimd  here.    An* 
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yjlbfn.  otber  monaftetare  wu  ilio  of  grtttt  inportuoe  doHi^  t 
/  coasidenible  period  in  Paisley,  uid  the  person  who  intn> 

duoed  it  had  prerioiuly  been  brought  into  notice  by  the 
■uperstitton  of  the  times.  One  of  the  Ust  triala  in  Scot- 
land £or  vritchcraft  originated  in  thii  neighbomfaood  ia 
1091,  in  the  parish  of  Erskine.  The  person  supposed  to 
hxve  been  bewitched  or  tonneoted  hj  the  miserable 
wretches,  believed  to  be  in  compact  with  the  devil,  ma 
Christian  Shaw,  daughter  of  John  Shtw  of  BatgarrcB. 
Tbvid  iii>.1*his  young  lady  appears  to  have  survived  the  machinft- 
^"^^"^  tioos  of  Satan  and  hi*  accomplices;  and  having  afterwards 
tcqaired  a  ranarkaltle  dexterity  in  sinning  fine  yam,  she 
conceived  the  idea  of  manu&cturing  it  into  thread.  Her 
first  attempts  In  thia  way  were  necessarily  on  a  small  scale. 
She  executed  almost  every  part  of  tbc  process  with  her 
own  hand),  and  bleached  her  materials  on  •  large  slate 
placed  inone  of  the  windows  of  the  house.  Shesucceede^ 
however,  so  well  in  these  essays,  as  to  have  sofficicnt  aw 
couragement  to  go  on,  aitd  to  take  the  assistance  of  her 
younger  sisters  and  neighbours.  The  then  Lady  Bla»- 
tyre  carried  a  parcel  of  hn  thread  to  Bath,  and  dispOMd 
of  it  advantageously  to  some  manuhetarers  of  lace  i  and 
this  was  probably  the  firtf  thread  made  ia  Scotland  that 
bad  crossed  the  Tweed.  About  thia  time  a  person  whA 
was  connected  with  the  £>mily  happening  to  be  in  Ho^ 
land,  found  means  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  thread  mft- 
mifacture,  which  was  then  carried  on  la  gfeat  extent  in 
that  country,  particularly  the  art  of  sorting  apdnomberisg 
the  threads  of  diflerent  sizes,  and  packiog  them  up  fiy 
sale,  and  tbc  construction  and  management  o£  the  twipting 
and  twining  machines.  This  knowledge  he  communica* 
ted  on  his  return  to  his  friends  in  Bargarren ;  sad  by 
Oieans  of  it  they  were  enabled  to  conduct  their  ™»nnf*T-  ' 
ton  with  more  regularity  and  to  a  greater  extent.    The 
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yooDg  women  io  tbe  neighbourhood  were  tfinght  to  spin  '^'^"'P*-, 
fine  yam  f  iwiiting  mills  were  erected ;  correspondcQces 
were  cstiblished ;  and  *  pn^able  business  was  carried 
oa.  Bargarren  thread  became  extensively  Icnown,  and 
facing  ascertained  by  a  stamp,  bore  a  good  price.  From 
the  instructions  of  the  ftmilj-  of  Sargarren,  a  few  fiimilies 
ia  the  neighboorbood  engaged  in  the  same  basiness,  and 
continued  in  it  for  a  number  of  jtan.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  however,  that  a  manu&cture  of  that  kind  could 
be  confined  to  so  small  a  district,  or  would  be  allowed  to 
remun  in  so  fUn  hands,  for  a  great  length  of  time.  The 
secrets  of  the  business  were  gradaally  divulged  by  ap- 
pRntices  and  assistants.  A  Mr  Pollock  in  Paisley  esta. 
Uished  a  manufacture  of  the  same  sort,  which  was  spee- 
dily followed  by  others;  The  Paisley  thread  was  of  that 
sort  known  to  merchants  by  the  name  of  (mnct-tbrtad,  as 
distinguished  from  the  different  kinds  which  liave  bees 
{irepared  chiefly  at  Aberdeen  and  Dotidee. 

About  the  year  ITSO  Mr  M'Kerral  of  Hillhoose,  insiftptft 
Airshire,  introduced  the  numufactore  of  silk  gauze  into 
Paisley,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Sptttalfields  in  London. 
After  various  counteractions,  to  which  all  new  inventions, 
or  trials  are  exposed,  he  completely  established  the  ma- 
nufacture. Originally  the  patterns  and  designs  <^  all 
fancy  workSf  modes,  and  fashions,  were  composed  at  Pa- 
ris^ and  issued  out  with  an  absolute  authority  all  over 
Surope.  But  the  Paisley  manufacturers  established 
draughtsmen  of  tbnr  own,  by  whom  their  designs  were 
composed,  and  the  patterns,  when  executed,  were  sent  to 
Loodoo  and  Paris  for  approbation.  By  these  means  the 
iuveative  ^ioctple  of  modes  and  fashions,  at  least  in  re- 
spect of  gauze,  was  transfarred  from  Paris  to  Paisley. 
lie  consequence  was,  that  nice  and  curious  fabrics  were 
devised,  and  ancb  a  vait  variety  of  elegant  and  ticbly  oraa- 
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yjbfw.  mentaid  ganze  was  issued  from  this  place,  as  outdid  t!7trf 
thing  of  the  kind  that  bad  formerly  appeared.  Spittal- 
fields  was  obliged  to  retinqoish  the  manuiacture  ;  compa* 
nies  came  down  from  London  to  canj  it  on  at  Paisley^ 
where  it  prospered  and  Increased,  it  is  believed,  bejood 
anj  manu&cturb  which  any  town  in  Scotland  can  boast 
of.  Indeed  it  not  only  became  the  great  distinguishing' 
manufacture  of  this  town,  bat  it  filled  the  country  round 
to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  j  and  the  geadcmen  enga- 
ged in  it  had  not  only  warehouses  in  London  and  Dublin^ 
but  they  had  correspondents  upon  the  contwient,  and  shops 
for  vending  their  commodities  eVen  in  Paris  itself. 

•intaa.  After  the  invention  of  Arkwright's  machinery  for  spin, 
ning  cotton  had  rendered  bbrics  prepared  from  that  ma^ 
terial  at  once  cheap  and  elegant^  the  demand  for  ulks  aft> 
turally  declined,  and  almost  entirely  passed  away ;  but 
Paisley  was  not  tardy  in  adopting  the  new  manufacture^ 
or  in  bringing  it  to  its  utmost  perfection.  The  wholtf 
neighbouring  waters  were  speedily  occupied,  as  already 
mentioned,  with  spinning  mills  and  blcachfields ;  and 
every  village  herey  and  in  Airshire,  has  been  filled  with 
perstMis  employed  in  weaving  cotton  goods.  Thus  this 
town  has  deservedly  risen  to  distinction  and  opulence  by 
the  enterprising  ingcnoi^  and  good  conduct  of  its  inh»^ 
bttants,  which  have  proved  the  source  of  great  wealth  t6 
themselves,  and  to  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  British' 
Empire  which  is  situated  in  their  vicinity. 

Besides  the  towns  already  mentioned,  some  thrivin|f 
and  populous  villages  are  to  be  found  in  the  county,  such 
as  Pollockshaw^  Bridge  of  Johnston,  and  Lochwinnoch  j 
but  they  contain  nothing  that  requires  particular  notice* 
They  are  cbieSy  occupied  by  weavers,  who  derive  em- 
ployment from  Glasgow  and  Paisley. 
'  The  following  Table  contains  a  statement  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county. 
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The  most  populous  part  of  KeafirewsluTe  lies  in  a.  low 
•nd  lerel  tract,  or  i>  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  Clyde,  and  near  to  the  waters  of 
the  western  ocean.  Hence  the  air  is  moist,  and  tt  is  ex^ 
posed  to  considerable  rains.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  by  an;  means  anhealthj.  At  the  same  time, 
partly  in  consequence  of  its  low  situation,  and  partly  from 
the  crowded  population,  consisting  of  persons  of  low  rank, 
who  under  occaiional  stagnations  of  trade  are  apt  to  be 
brought  into  straitened  circumstances,  when  any  epidemi- 
tal  distemper  imroduces  itself,  it  has  been  thought  to  con- 
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lAitp*p,  tinns  more  obstinately  than  tn  the  freer  atmosphere  of  the 
■  more  elevated  and  mountainous  districts  of  Scotlaild. 

The  dialect  spoken  in  this  part  of  the  countrj  is  the 
common  loff  countty  Scots  used  bj  Bams  and  Ramsajj; 
but  it  has  a  pecnliaritj  in  the  mode  of  pronunciation  ex- 
tremely discernible  to  a  Scottish  ear.  The  most  striking 
circumstance  attending  it  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to 
shorten  the  penult,  and  prolong  the  last  sjllable  of  wordi^ 
when  the  structare  of  them  admits  ditt  to  be  done.  Tfae 
Towcl  in  the  penult  syllable  is  Cor  the  most  part  expres- 
sed  with  the  obscure  imperfect  sound  which  the  English 
give  to  the  character  e  when  between  two  consonants } 
and  the  lengthened  vowel  of  the  last  syllable  is  very  often 
the  English  sound  of  a  in  the  word  part.  The  penult  is 
pronounced  with  the  acute  accent  or  rising  inflection  of 
the  voice,  and  the  last  syllable  with  the  inverted,  or  fall- 
ing and  rising  circumflex.  The  intervals  between  the 
extremes  of  gravity  and  achteneas  of  tone  are  often  con- 
siderable- 
It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  cha. 
racter  of  the  people  of  this  county.  It  is  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  over  the  rest  of  the  west  of  Scotland ;  and 
any  peculiarities  which  exist  are  the  result  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  spirit  common  to  it  with  the 
whole  of  the  ^wcr  part  of  the  adjoining  county  of  La- 
Bark. 
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-I  HI  county  or  shire  of  Lanark  ii  rery  generally  deoo-  B«o4<rt» 
mioated  ClydeidaU,  &om  the  river  Clydcj  which  has  its 
toorce  in  the  upper  confines  of  the  county,  traverKs  it  in 
*  winding  course  of  upwards  of  sixty  mUcs,  dividing  it 
longitudinally,  and  afterwards  wafts  the  trade  of  Glasgow 
and  Paidey  to  the  Ocean.  This  county  is  situated  be- 
tween 55°  22*  and  55°  58'  north  latitude,  and  between 
S0°  It'  and  4°'IQ'  west  longitudet  It  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  south  of  Scotland  between  the  Atlantic  and  German 
Oceans ;  and  is  bounded  by  the  counties  of  West  and  Mid 
Lothians  and  Peebles  on  the  east,  by  Oumfrienhire  on 
the  south,  by  the  coiuties  of  Air  and  Renfrew  on  the 
west,  and  by  those  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling  on  the 
torth.  The  greatest  length  of  the  shire,  from  north  to 
touth>  is  about  47  miles  {  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  about  32  miles.  The  square  contents  arc 
{terhaps  nearly  810  miles,  equal  to  556,800  &igUsh 
acres,  or  nearly  445,i40  of  the  ordinary  Scottish  iliea* 
sure.  This  district  is  subdivided  into  three  inferior  divi- SuWiti- 
lions,  called  Wards,  under  the  particular  jurisdiction  of  a 
substitute  appointed  by  the  sheriff-depute  of  the  county. 
TheUpperWard,  of  which  the  ancient  borough  of  Lanark 
is  the  chief  town,  comprehends  the  parishes  of  Carluke,  La- 
naik,  Carstairs,  Camwath,  Dunsii e,  Dolphington,  Walston, 
BiggBr,Libertoii,Lamington,  Coulter,  Crawford,Crawford> 
John,  Douglas,  Wiaton  andRobertOn,  Syauogton,  Coving* 
Vol.  ]U.  D 
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too,  Pet^naia,  Cwmicliael,  and  Lesmatiago.  Tlie  Mii£e 
Ward,  of  which  the  town  of  Hamilton  is  the  centre,  com- 
prehends the  parishes  of  Hamilton,  Blantire,  Kilbride,  A- 
vondale,  Glassford,  Stonehouse,  Dalserf,  Cambusnethan, 
Shotts,Eait  Monkland,  and  West  MocldaDd.  The  Lower 
Ward,  lying  immediatelj  around  the  city  of  Glasgow,  be- 
udes  the  cfiuntrj  or  barony  parish  of  Glasgow,  contuns 
the  parishes  of  Calder,  Cambuslang,  Rutherglcn,  Cac- 
muntiock,  Govan,  and  a  part  of  Cathcart ;  the  remainder 
of  this  last  parish  being  in  the  county  of  Renfrew. 

This  county  is  so  extensive,  and  the  surface  so  'greatly 
dlverufied,  that  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  give  any  tole- 
able  map  of  the  quality  of  the  soils.  The  Upper  Ward, 
which  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  die  whole  coaniy,  b  nrostly 
mountainous,  or  at  least  hilly  and  moornfa,  and,  &om  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  elevation  bf  the  country, 
not  capable  of  much  agricultural  improvement.  Between 
two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  its  extent  may  be  compre> 
hended  rnider  this  description.  The  wide  parishes  of  Craw- 
ford and  Crawford- John,  [he  greatest  pmf  of  Lamington  and 
Coulter,  are  high  and  rugged.  Three-fourths  of  Doug^ 
las  aad  Lesmaliago,  on  the  one  side,  and  oif  Dunsire 
on  the  other,  are  cither  moorish  heathy  land,  or  covered 
with  beds  of  peat-earth,  yielding  but  little  useful  her- 
bage. Considerable  tracts  in  the  parishes  of  Carluke, 
Carstairs,  Lanari:,  Camwath,  Walston,  Dolphington,  and 
Biggar,  are  of  much  the  same  quality.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  Important  exceptions  to  this,  as  will  be 
afterwards  noticed,  particularly  within  two  miles  of  the 
Clyde. 

At  the  head  of  the  county,  where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  that  of  Dumfriesshire,  the  country  is  extremely 
mountainous  i  and  the  mountains  are  of  that  descriptioo, 
with  a  narrow  foot,  and  a  long  steep  ascent  or  acclivity, 
which  we  fomterly  described,     lliese  mighty  edifices  of 
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mtare  we  crowded  %o  closely  together,  that  thdr  graadatr  '""j  . 
is  loM  to  the  eye  of  the  tniveller.  When  he  proceeds  ft- 
loDg  the  hollows,  only  the  sides  of  the  nearest  nuNmtaiDS 
^Te  presented  to  his  view  -,  if  he  climh  an  emiaeace,  he 
ees  nothing  hut  a  confused  group  of  nigged  tops,  with 
the  naked  rock  dow  and  then  appearing  among  the  facrh- 
age.  The  elevation  of  this  tract  is  verj  great ;  the  site 
of  the  viUage  of  Leadhills  being  computed  to  be  2000  feet 
jibove  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  top  of  one  of  the 
Lowlheri,  a  ridge  of  hiUs  near  that  place^  has  been  found 
toba  1100  feet  higher,  making  the  height  of  this  sasuoit 
9100  feet. 

In  proceeding  down  the  Clyde  the  prospect  opens,  the 
hills  stand  at  greater  distances  from  each  other,  and  the 
ascents  in  less  abrupt ;  villages,  farms,  corn-fields,  and 
plantations  of  trees,  appear  among  the  Cfflineaccs;  and 
the  mixture  of  hill  and  dale  forms  a  scene  at  once  simple 
and  sublime.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  however,  ii  not  al- 
ways more  fertile  as  the  elevation  becomes  leas.  Thepas- 
turcs  on  the  heights  of  Crawford  art  superior  to  those  of 
Douglas  or  Dunsire.  The  former  are  upon  hard  rock, 
and  many  of  them  pretty  dry,  covered  with  a  thick 
mixture  of  short  heath  an(I  sweet  grasses,  sometimes 
a  close  verdant  carpet  with  very  little  heath.  The  latter 
are  frequently  wet  and  spongy,  and  their  herbage  thio 
and  coarse.  As  the  hills  decline  in  height,  the  rock 
more  seldom  spears  on  the  aur&ce  ;  and  beds  of  gnvd* 
of  a  considerable  depth,  are  sometimes  seen. 

Tinto,  or  Tintoc,  signifying  Ibe  bili  ofjire,  is  the  lastTi..^^ 
great  mountun  to  the  north,  and  forms  the  boundary  of 
the  Irilly  district  on  that  nde.  The  height  of  this  motm- 
tun  is  about  2260  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
the  medium  height  of  the  arable  land  around  its  base  firoa 
tfOO  to  700  feet,    from  Imtoc  the  face  of  the  countij  i« 
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softened  down  to  gentle  eler&uans  and  depressions  ;  and 
the  Cl/de  slowly  glides,  with  many  windings  around  the 
mountain,  through  a  tract  of  beautiful  meadows,  for  above 
a  dozen  miles,  till  it  arrives  at  the  head  of  the  celebrated 
falls  :  from  thence  it  rushes  from  cataract  to  cataract, 
foaming  among  the  fragments  of  rock,  for  about  SIX  miles, 
and  regains  its  quiet  bed  and  gentle  moti(»i  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Upper  Ward. 

The  principal  part  of  the  arable  territory  of  the  upper  dis- 
trict is  in  the  parishes  around  Tintoc,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  river.  A  tract  of  country  is  there  found,  to  the 
south  and  eastward  of  the  mountain,  in  the  parishes  of  Wis- 
ton,  Symington,  Coulter,  Biggar,  Covington,  Liberton, 
and  Carstairs,  which  is  of  very  considerable  value.  The 
soil,  in  particular,  around  Biggarand  westward,  in  a  di- 
rect line  along  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain,  is  of 
the  most  valuable  quality,  and  incomparably  superior  to 
what  is  found  in  almost  any  comer  of  the  Lothians.  It 
appears  to  be  formed  upon  the  surface  of  whin  or  basaltic 
rock,  which,  from  the  perpendicular  position  of  its  stra- 
ta, readily  absorbs  or  conveys  downwards,  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  the  superabundant  moisture  of  the  climate. 
But 'an  elevation  of  more  than  600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  exposes  this  fine  tract  of  territory  to  the  greatest 
disadvantages,  in  consequence  of  late  seasons,  and  the 
pernicious  frosts  formerly  described  aa  occurring  in 
Tweeddale.  Around  Tintoc  the  soil  of  the  meadows  by 
the  river-side,  ibrmed  by  the  slime  deposited  in  floods,  is 
.  of  the  nature  of  carse-ground,  with  a  greater  or  less  mix- 
ture of  sand,  in  proportion  to  the  quicker  or  slower  mo- 
tion of  the  stream  by  which  it  has  been  deposited.  These 
meadcfws  are  very  fertile,  and  are  still  receiving  additions 
from  the  inundatioos  of  the  river.  But  thi$  canse  of  fer- 
tflity  is  also  the  cause  of  firequent  and  considerable  da> 
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onge ;  the  intmdatioas  tometimcs  destroying  the  crops, 
shifting  the  course  of  the  river,  carrying  away  the  rich 
Boil,  and  leaving  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  in  its  glead. 
The  uplands,  as  already  mentioned, 'are  dry  and  very  fer- 
tile,  of  t  light  soil,  often  with  an  under  stratum  of  gravel, 
tliat  ii,  of  fragments  of  rock,  to  a  considerable  depth  : 
but  some  places  occur  which  have  hitherto  remained  nn- 
cnltivated,  and  exhibit  a  sterile  aspect  i  and  in  others,  the 
snr&ce,  by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  has  become  moor- 
ish and  spongy. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  falls,  downward,  the  face  of 
die  country  is  considerably  altered  for  some  miles.  The 
basaltic  or  whin  rodt  begins  t*  terminate,  and  horizontal 
strata  of  free-stone  to  occur.  The  river  sinks  into  a  deep 
bed,  several  hundred  fret  below  the  level  of  the  surround, 
ing  country  -,  and  the  soil  of  the  country  itself  gradually 
deteriorates,  in  proportion  as  it  descends  towards  a  milder 
climate.  .  The  greatest  part  of  the  arable  lan^  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Lanark  and  Lesuiahago  is  dry,  light,  and  fri- 
able ;  and,  though  much  less  fertile,  somewhat  resembling 
ibai  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tintoc,  already  described. 
la  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Ward  the  clayey  soil  takes 
place ;  and  much  of  the  soil  of  Carluke  parish  is  cither  of 
a  clayey  nature,  or  has  a  dense  argillaceous  bottom.  A 
great  deal  of  it  is  damp,  cold,  and  barren  ;  but  some  of 
it  is  of  a  very  good  quality  ;  and  that  verge  of  the  parish 
which  lie*  ?losg  the  Clyde  is  not  less  fertile  in  soil  than 
ridi  in  picturesque  beauties.  Towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  Upper  Ward,  though  the  soil  in  general  is  less  fertile, 
the  country  becomes  more  interesting.  Handsome  seats, 
surrounded  with  well-dressed  fields,  sheltered  with  clumps 
and  belu  of  frees,  are  frequent.  Villages,  filled  with  in- 
dustrious inhabitants,  arise  on  all  aides ;  and  in  every 
foarter,  beao^  .and  fertility  ar^  atmaally  given  to  i»me 
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new.  Spots.  The  country  descebds  neixer  te  the  level  of 
the  riTcr,  tod  fertile  valleys  again  adorn  its  banks. 

At  the  cOBunencement  of  the  Middle  Ward  the  teiritoiy 
has  lost  much  of  its  elevation,  and  conlimies  to  fall  to* 
waids  the  north-west.  When  seen  from  a  coniiderRUa 
height,  it  has  a  level  appearance  t  but  in  fact  it  is  erery^ 
where  diversified  by  inequalities  ;  scarce  a  plain  of  any 
considerable  extent  intervening,  except  the  vtljeys  along 
the  udes  of  the  river,  frcm  which  the  surf^,  as  it  re- 
cedes, rises  irregnlarly  to  the  highest  lidge,  on  each  side^ 
sear  the  confines  of  the  county.  The  height  of  thes» 
ridges,  if  a  few  particular  sumiuit!.  of  no  great  importance 
are  excepted,  is  cot  more  than  TOO  feet  abuve  ihe  level  of 
the  sea.  The  site  of  the  town  of  Hamilton,  on  the  low 
ground  in  the  centre  oif  the  Middle  Ward,  is  computed  to 
be  from  100  to  140  feet ;  the  medium  height  of  the  cul- 
tivated land  is  probably  from  2S0  to  300  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  soil  of  the  Middle  Ward,  though  much  diversified, 
is  generally  sf  a  clayey  nature.  Towards  the  river,  fpc 
twelve  miles  in  length,  «nd  perhaps  six  miles  in  breadth, 
a.  more  beautiful  country  can  scarcely  be  seen.  It  lies 
Roping  on  all  sides  towards  ihe  Clyde,  Ii  abounds  in 
oiihards  aiid  country-seats,  with  numerous  villages  and 
hamlets  i  and  the  whole  is  adorned  with  beautiful  planta- 
tions. But  remote  from  the  river,  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  general  very  diSerent,  as  it  ascends  towards  the 
high  country  or  ridges  on  each  aide.  It  is  supposed  that  in 
the  Middle  Ward  there  are  no  less  than  40,000  acres  of 
moss.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  soil,  the  bottom  is 
a  hard  clay,  which  readily  splits  into  thin  plates,  chiefly 
in  a  horizontal  direction.  It  is  called  by  farmers  tiU,  and 
by  mineralo^sts  ichutm,  blatu,  or  lla*.  It  usually  w^ 
piEaxs  ip  those  coimtrics  wfaeie  coal  and  livw  ue  fb^nd.  |^ 
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^  ctiiefl;  clay,  conuining  nnd  and  mica  in  difiennt  |>ro*  Mt 
portions.  When  exposed  a  short  time  to  the  weather,  it  ' 
falls  down  into  a  soft  day,  and  may  ia  time  be  reduced  to 
good  soil.  Tliii  decomposition  is  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  sun,  and  rain,  that  alters  the  cementi^ 
tiotis  or  stiff  matter  is  the  different  earthy  particles.  The 
cementitious  mattec  is  chiefly  sulphureous  or  ^uminons ; 
a  substance  -which,  unless  it  is  extracted  or  altered,  ren- 
ders the  cmh  with  which  it  is  mixed  extremely  unfit  for 
vegetation.  Besides  this  clayey  soil,  sometimes  a  little 
tract  of  land  or  gravelly  soil  occurs ;  and  when  a  bed  of 
tUis  open  quality  is  of  a  liderable  depth,  the  land  is  dry ; 
but  wherever  the  clayey  mder-stratum  approaches  the 
Buriaoc^  which  frequency  happens,  the  soil  is  soft  and  wet. 
At  some  distance  from  the  rirer  there  is  fiequently  found, 
lying  opon  a  clay  bed,  a  thin  loose  soil,  much  disposed  to 
heave  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  very  unfit 
lo  fiimish  either  nourishment  or  a  sofficitnt  mechanical 
support  to  the  plants.  The  black  or  grey  soil  on  the  high 
moorish  grounds  is  somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  generally 
l>ears  mnch  more  grass.  The  water.Jbrmed  soils  in  the 
valleys  by  the  sides  of  the  river,  and  sotae  of  the  other 
considerable  streams,  difier  greatly  from  all  the  aboT»> 
mentioned,  being  naturally  more  fsmle,  deeper,  and  ge- 
nerally leaa  ^  to  be  injcred  by  rain,  as  they  lie  upoo  a 
bed  of  open  gravel. 

With  regard  to  the  abject  of  the  country  in  the  Middle p,^^,^ 
Ward,  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  and  resting  upon  snch<=°*'at'T' 
Species  of  soil  j,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  highest  ndge, 
wt  the  north  side,  runs  along  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Cambusnethan  parish,  through  the  middle  of  that  of 
.Shotis,  where  this  ridge  is  pretty  high  and  rocky  ;  and 
ihmce  through  East  Monkland  parish,  declining  a  little 
f>it  {iroceeds  westward.    In  these  three  parishes,  parti> 
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GuIsHj-  in  that  of  Shotts,  lie  the  greatest  part  of  the  mojsei 
lo  be  found  on  this  side  the  river.  Much  of  the  rest  of 
tho  >otl  altmg  the  ridge  is  moorish,  coarse,  and  wet.  On 
the  Calder,  which  divides  the  parishes  of  Cambusnelhan 
«nd  Sbott),  there  is  a  tract  of  pretty  good  soil  on  both 
•ides.  Near  the  head  of  the  stream  it  is  light,  sandj,  or 
gravellj,  and  pretty  dn^  farther  down  it  becomes  a  sUong 
clay.  Many  Gelds  in  Siut  Monkland,  though  high,  are 
tolerably  fertile  ;  some  are  inclined  to  sand  and  some  to 
clay.  A  considerable  part  is  of  a  grey  moorish  soil,  and 
•omewbat  of  a  mixed  nature.  This  tract  is  interspersed 
with  spots  of  pasture,  and  marshy  meadow  sown  anifli. 
ally  for  hay.  The  opposite  or  southern  side  of  the  Clyde, 
begmning  in  the  parish  of  Avondale,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  hilly  range  which  divides  the  parishes  of  Douglaa 
and  Lesmahago  from  Airshire,  and  runs  from  Avon- 
dale,  through  Kilbride,  to  the  cotmty  of  Renfrew.  The 
wild*  here  are  much  more  extensive  than  those  on  tho 
north  side  of  the  Clyde.  Through  a  tract  of  tweirs 
miles  long,  and  sometimes  a  considerable  breadth,  there 
is  scarce  any  thing  but  mosses  and  benty  or  heathy  pas« 
ture,  very  wet  and  coarse ;  a  mixture  here  and  there  is 
flomewhat  drier,  and  may  be  called  green.  The  arable 
land  of  Avondale  bears  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  ;  bat  the  greater  part  of  the  parishes  of  Kilbride^ 
Stonehouse,  and  Glassfbrdr  are  arable.  The  lowest  part 
of  the  Upper  Ward  is  extremely  beautiful,  in  consequence 
of  the  efibrts  of  cultivation. 

The  Under  Ward,  though  a  very  limited  district,  is  the 
most  important  of  the  whole,  on  account  of  its  contain- 
ing the  city  of  Glasgow.  A  great  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil  has  been  greatly  improved  and  ornamented  by 
the  overflowings  of  a  prosperous  commerce,  which  has 
enabled  the  citixens  to  convert  a  portios  of  i\  into  svinv 
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Bier  tetreaW.  With  regard  to  the  remainder,  the  soil,  in  .  ^  . 
general,  consista  of  claj  resembling  that  already  men> 
tioned,  or  of  a  sand  originally  veiy  poor.  The  snrface 
of  what  is  called  the  Barony  Parish  of  Glasgow  is  won-. 
derful);  diversified,  and  some  of  its  valleys  or  low  gronnds 
ve  uncommonly  fertile. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  county,  oanl  (•• 
in  some  degree,  contradicts  a  general  rule  relative  to  the 
fertility  of  the  earth.  It  is  generally  understood,  that  in 
the  same  latitude  land  is  always  more  valuable  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  comparative  lowness  of  the  situation  ;  but,  ia 
oppoEitioD  to  this  rule,  the  territory  along  the  Clyde  above 
the  falls  seems  to  be  superior  to  any  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  county ;  not  only  to  these  fields  nearly  on  the  same 
level  on  the  ridges  of  the  country,  but  exceeding,  in  real 
intrinsic  fertility,  the  fine  low  grounds  which  are  400  or 
500  feet  less  elevated.  The  meadows  or  valleys  of  the 
former,  by  the  river-side,  are  cropped  and  left  in  grata 
for  a  few  years  alternately,  and  without  receiving  any 
manure  continue  to  yield  abmidant  harvests.  The  uplands, 
when  properly  freed  of  weeds,  are  very  productive  with 
half  the  manure  which  is  found  necessary  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  county,  and  the  harvests  are  generally  earlier. 
One  circumstance  already  alluded  to,  however,  lends 
greatly  to  diminish  the  difference  of  the  comparative  va* 
lue  of  land  in  these  different  districts.  The  spring,  bat 
more  especially  the  autumnal  frosts,  are  more  frequent 
and  more  intense  in  the  upper  country  than  in  the  lower. 
Those  calamitous  mildews  or  hoar-frosts,  sometimes  in 
the  month  of  August,  fall  down  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  condense  at  the  bottom,  and  sweep  slowly 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Ward,  blasting  the  harvest 
wherever  they  come ;  while  the  opener  country  below 
^baps  escapes,  wd  the  cant  ripens  slowly  to  a  tolerable 
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Vumt.  hureat.  Sodi  &otts  are  said  to  be  mire  fre^oeat  fhei« 
last  thir^  years  than  fonnerlj,  and  particularly  since 
lIBt*  In  the  narrower  valleys  their  effects  arc  more  se- 
verely felt  i  so  that,  among  the  thick  •clustered  hills,  near 
the  i^iper  extremity  of  the  county,  tillage  is  almost  aban- 
doned. 

4Srte-  Of  At  waters  of  diis  county,  the  chief^  and  that  most  , 
ieaerving  of  notice,  is  the  river  from  which  the  district  de- 
rives its  name,  and  whiefa  we  have  already  repeatedly  men- 
tioned (  but  the  scenery  upon  its  banks  merits  more  parti- 
cular notice.  After  descending  from  the  highest  region  in 
Ac  south  of  Scotland,  and  collecting  a  variety  of  streams 
from  Uts  mountnnoas  district  of  Crawford  and  Crawford- 
John,  the  Clyde,  by  the  time  it  arrives  at  the  upper  part 
^thc  parish  ofLamington,  has  become  a  very  considerable 
-  river  (  thereaAer  it  winds  around  the  roots  of  Tintoc,  in  m 
Iwantifol  and  swpcntine  course,  among  cultivated  banks, 
lor  many  miles.  Its  waters  are  cleu>  and  it  rolls  over  a 
bed  consisting  of  hard  gravel,  and  someiimeg  of  great 
stones  approaching  to  the  character  of  rocks.  It  gene- 
rally hts  fords  at  the  distance  of  every  one  or  two  miles^ 
which  may  be  passed  on  foot  {  and  bridges  have  bees 
bnilt  npoB  the  most  important  roads.  The  Clyde  is  here, 
however,  a  dangerous  river ;  it  is  apt  to  swell  very  un* 
expectedly,  in  consequence  of  rain  falling  among  the  moun« 
tains  where  it  takes  it  rise.  During  the  heats  of  summer, 
the  brightness  of  its  waters  is  coatinually  tempting  young 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  amusement  of  bathing; 
whilst  its  stony  bottom,  the  weight  of  the  stream,  which 
often  takes  sudden  turns,  and  the  remarkable  inequality 
of  the  bottom,  frequently  hurry  them  to  destruction :  na 
dry  season,  passing  without  several  lives  being  lost  is 
ihis  way.  Between  the  parishes  of  Covin^on  and  PeW 
luuin  OD  the  wes^  and  of  Libertoa  and  Carsturs  ga 
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tfte  east  and  north,  the  Clyde  leems  almost  to  st^;aue   WiW>_ 
amidst  the  rich  meadows  hj  which  it  u  Buirounded; 
aad  for  several  miles  its  course  is  slow,  and  its  waters 
deep.  On  approaching  the  parish  of  Lanark,  it  resumes  its  , 
fiinacr  appearance,  and  flows  along,  in  an  expanded  streatn, 
tover  a  stony  bottom,  till  it  approach  the  celebrated  falls 
already  mentioned.     There,  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
tnta  contained  in  the  river,  the  height  of  the '  fall^  and 
the  scenerj  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  the  Clyde  is  as 
object  of  much  curiosity.     The  uppermost  fall,  odledMb^ 
Penmitom  Lin,  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the^^ 
town  of  Lanark  ;  and  in  visiting  it  the  traveller  has  to 
pass  by  the  principal  fall,  called  Corra  Lin-     BetwQes 
these  two  catarads  the  river  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  rodu  { 
at  the  bottom  of  which,  overlooked  by  tremeodous  pnei* 
'pices,  it  boils  and  foams  over  the  shelving  and  brokea 
rocks  which  continually  interrupt  its  dark  and  bOTiid 
course.     Along  the  eastern  ude  of  the  river  a  romantifl 
road  is  formed,  wixh  fine  woods  on  the  one  band,  and  the 
river  roaring  below,  in  a  deep  chasm,  on  the  other.    This 
rosd  reaches  &om  the  house  of  Bonniton,  near  the  Corra 
Linn,  to  the  uppermost  or  Bonniton  Linn  •     Above  the  liul^ 
Booniton  or  highest  lin  the  river  exhibits  a  broad,  ex-^°* 
|tandcd,    and  placid  appearance,  beautifully  environed 
with  plantations  of  forest-trees.   Its  courK  is  towards  the 
nonh>west,  but  it  suddenly  turns  towards  the  north-east; 
and  at  the  bending  is  the  Bcaniton  Ian,  where  the  river 
foils  over  a  part  of  the  stratum  of  tock  which  fiirms  the 
tennination  of  that  along  which  the  road  already  mention- 
cd  mns.  From  an  elevated  point  above  the  cataract  or  lir. 
the  whole  body  of  the  river  is  seen  preciphatmg  itself     ' 
with  a  dreadful  noise,  into  the  chasm  below,  over  the 
edge  of  a  perpendicular  rock.     The  height  of  the  rock, 
iDcJudiog  a  null  &U  immediately  above  tbe  popendiaito 
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^  WMtrt.  lar  descent,  it  tbout  thirty  feet.  Fnnn  this  fidl  the  appevi 
aoce  of  the  river  is  suddenly  changed ;  its  course  is  coa- 
tracted ;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  it  angrily  boils  and 
thunders,  among  rocks  and  precipices,  down  towards  the 
principal  or  Corra  Lin,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile. 
The  traveller  retom  along  the  precipitous  path,  already 
mentioned,  which  overhangs  the  river.  We  have  said 
that  iu  sides  con»st  of  walls  of  rock :  these  are  equi- 
distant and  wonderfully  regular,  forming,  as  Mr  Fen- 
\-  nant  expresses  it,  a  stupendous  natural  masonry,  &om 
whose  crevices  daws  and  other  wild  birds  are  incessantly 
springing.  These  rocks  are  rendered  the  more  pleaung, 
becau^  every  jntting  comer  is  covered  with  natural 
wood,  the  shade  of  which  augments  the  magnificence  of 
the  scenery. 

Q^g^  Ug^  Corra  Ian  is  best  seen  from  a  summer-house  or  pavil. 
lion  built  by  Sir  James  Carmichael  of  Bonniton,  in  1108, 
npon  a  high  rocky  bank  which  overlooks  the  fall.  On 
the  opposite  udethe  old  castle  of  Corra  is  seen,  seated  oa 
•  high  rock  over  the  &11,  near  which  a  modern  mansion 
tiaods.  The  lin  or  cataract  itself  does  not  fall  in  a  pcr- 
1.  pendicular  direction ;  nor  does  the  water  descend  in  an  u- 

nifbrm  sheet  as  at  the  Bonniton  Lin.  The  river  follows 
a  sort  of  circuitous  course,-  being  dashed  from  one  ledge 
of  a  shelving  rock  to  another,  so  as  to  form  three  di&r- 
ent,  though  almost  imperceptible  precipitous  leaps.  No- 
thing can  surpass  the  striking  and  stupendous  appearance 
of  the  £d],  placed  as  it  is  amidst  the  most  magnificent  na- 
tural scenery  of  woods  and  rocks ;  and  when  viewed  Irom 
almost  any  spot,  it  can  scarcely  feilto  strike  with  astonish- 
ment, and  a  considerable  degree  of  terror,  the  miaccos- 
tomed  beholder.  The  tremendous  rocks  around  the  aged 
castle  upon  the  opposite  bank,  a  com-mtU  in  the  rock  be- 
low, bnt  npui  the  very  snmmit  of  the  fall,  the  furiwil 
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and  impatient  stream  foaming  over  the  precipice,  the  hor-  VM>n,  ^ 
rid  chasm  beneath  the  feet  of  the  apectator,  the  scream  of 
wild  birds,  and  the  thundering  sound  of  the  water-fall, 
whose  concussion  seems  to  shake  the  earth,  all  contribute 
10  Conn  a  scene  at  once  tremendous  and  pleaung.  The' 
Corra  Ein  is  said  to  be  eightj'-four  feet  in  height.  From 
Aese  falls  the  appcarauce  of  the  Clyde,  as  already  men-' 
tioned,  and  of  its  banks,  is  totally  altered.  Instead  of  a 
nuld  and  calm  river,  softly  flowing  through  level  mea- 
dows in  a  vride  and  expansive  stream,  it  becontes  an  im- 
petuous torrent,  deep  ingulphed  in  a  double  range  of  steep 
and  rocky  hills,  seeming  impatient  of  its  straitened  course. 
Tho  brooks  which  fall  into  it  are  somewhat  of  the  same 
character.  The  rushing  waters,  the  lofty  and  diversified 
rocks,  the  towering  summits,  the  overhanging  woods,  ez< 
hibif  altogether  a  scenery  in  which  the  beauties  of  nature 
are  happily  blended  with  the  grand  and  sublime,  and  form 
a  proper  subject  to  warm  the  imaginatitm  and  exercise  the 
genius  of  the  poet  and  the  landscape-painter.  To  a  Scot- 
tish imagination,  the  interest  attending  these  scenes  is 
powerfully  augmented  by  the  consideration,  that  in  form- 
er times  they  formed  the  retreats  of  national  indcpend' 
cnce,  hy  aSbrding  places  of  safety  to  Wallace  and  bis 
friends. 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  Corra  Lin  is  a  beautiful  Oncdiff 
and  romantic  fall,  called  Haniaff  Iax;  it  is  only  a  few 
&et  in  height.  Near  it  is  a  rock,  called  Wallace's  Chair, 
where  he  is  sud,  on  one  occasion,  to  have  concealed  him- 
self. Within  view  of  this  fall,  in  a  low  den,  are  four 
lofty  cottoo-mills,  with  a  village  attached  to  them  ;  they 
win  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  next  fall  of  importance  Stonebrrei. 
is  die  Stonebyres  Lin,  nearly  three  miles  below  the  Corra 
Lin  i  it  consists,  in  like  manner,  of  three  distinct  falls 
SDCCcediag  one  utothcr,  which  altogether  measure  about 
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•  KTcnty  feet  in  height.  Tbis  cataract  UmitSf  lo  the'  A-* 
Tcr  Clyde,  the  ascent  of  the  salmon,  as  none  can  possibly 
lurroouat  it^  although  at  one  leasoa  their  endeavours 
are  incessant.  This  is  not  less  romaqtic  than  the  other 
falls ;  wild  rugged  rocks  are  equally  visible  here,  and 
they  are  equally  fringed  with  waod  ;  bot  the  trees  in  the 
vicinity  are  not  so  tall  and  stately,  coonsting  abiefly  of 
ooppice^wood. . 

At  length,  after  a  confinement  of  ux  miles^  in  ft  deep 
and  roqky,  but  wooded  glen,  the  course  through  whicb 
the  Clyde  flows  gradually  opens,  the  river  expands,  and, 
instead  of  being  agjtated  among  rude  and  steep  rocks,  it 
flows  over  a  pebbled  bed,  l}irough  alternate  tracks  of  slo- 
ping banks  and  fertile  valleys,  adorned  in  some  place» 
with  a  mixture  of  orchards  and  coppice-wood,  and  at  o-' 
t)ieis  with  tufis  of  forest-trees.  Thus  it  pioceeda  for 
twelve  miles,  throngh  the  lower  part  of  the  parish  of 
Camhusnethan,  and  the  parishes  of  Dalyell,  West  Monk- 
land,  and  Bothwell,  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  Clyde ;  and 
those  of  Dalserf,  Hamilton,  and  Blantyre,  on  the  south. 
Here,  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  tbe  land  ascends  gen- 
tly on  both  ndes,  exhibiting  sloping  banks  and  pleasing 
ii»eU>cultiv«ted  territory,  which  in  all  probability  is  infe- 
rior in  beauty  to  do  part  of  the  island.  Afterwards  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  river,  or  rather  of  its  vicinity,  alters  ; 
bold  banks,  in  the  parishes  of  Bothwell  and  Blantyro, 
hem  it  in  on  each  side.  From  thence  they  expand  and 
contrnct  alternately  to  the  extremity  «f  the  county,  ex- 
hibiting everywhere  a  beautiful  variety :  the  same  great 
materials,  flowing  w a lers,  winding  valleys,  and  swelling 
faanks^  form  the  groand-work  of  the  landscape,  both  a- 
bove  the  falls  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  ;  but 
the  finishing  of  the  one  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
tbe  Othfi     {a  tbe  fonner.  Nature  appears  in  the  elegant 
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limplicity  of  an  nsdreM  ;  in  the  latter,  magnificently  or-  .^ 
njed  ia  her  richest  Mnaoients.  Tbe  kuI  and  climate 
•eem  to  be  moch  disposed  to  the  growth  of  wood  ;  and 
^lontaneous  oopK-wooda  ever^r^here  fringe  the  hanging 
banks.  Besides  the  estates  of  great  landholders,  much 
of  the  land  is  parcelled  out  in  moderate  and  small  pro^ 
perttes.  The  indtistry  and  judgment  whidi  so  maajf 
peoi^e  of  all  ranks  have  exerted  to  shelter  their  proper- 
tiei,  and  adorn  their  places  of  residence,  hare  £spened 
ever  the  face  of  the  conntrT-  gronps  of  trees>  appearing  in 
a  beantifiil  disorder,  as  if  scattered  by  the  hand  of  chance. 
Numeroos  villages  and  hamlets  contribute  to  enrich  the 
•oenery  along  the  Clyde.  The  labours  of  a  number  of 
hnsbandmen  employed  in  the  improvement  of  the  fields, 
have  produced  a  verdure  which  smiles  almost  perpetually 
in  different  corners,  to  whatever  qaarter  the  eye  is  turned* 
Orcdiards  embosomed  in  woods  stand  all-aloag  the  Clyde 
by  the  foot  of  the  rising  slopes.  Thus  that  beautiful  va- 
riety, which  the  face  of  the  country  has  received  firom  the 
hand  of  nature,  is  everywhere  heightened  and  improved. 
—As  soon  as  the  ClydereachesGlasgov,it  becomes  a  sort 
of  appendage  to  the  commerce  of  that  city.  The  tide  as- 
cends alcHig  it,  and  it  Sows  along  a  levd  tract  with  only  a 
few  feet  (rf*  descent  to  Greenock. 

All  the  other  waters  of  the  county  flow  into  the  Clyde,  tec 
In  die  uppermost  part  of  its  course  it  receives  firom  the 
momitains  a  nraltitttde  of  streams ;  among  wbicli  may  be 
mendooed  Elwtn  and  Glengonar,  because  their  sands  were 
in  former  times  washed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaihing  gold 
dust :  these  are  ia  the  parish  of  Crawford.  Aoothet 
stream,  called  the  Little  Clyde,  and  a  multitude  of  o* 
fltcrs,  are  only  remarkable  for  containing  abundance  of 
trout,  excepting  in  so  far  as  any  of  tbem  ace  at  times  iqr 
jnrad  by  the  washings  of  the  vuim  in  that  iKi^hbgiiKi 
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^  Watnt.  liood.  Dunneatcn  water  in  Crawford- John  parish,  CouluC 
water,  and  thereafter  the  Midwayn,  add  considerably  toths 
Clyde  ;  but  they  are  in  no  respect  interesting.  Douglas 
water,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  rivir,  with  many  sub^ 
ordinate  streams  which  fall  into  it,  such  as  the  Glcspioe^ 
Kennocks,  and  Manks,  all  abound  ia  trout.  Douglas 
water  runs  a  course  of  about  sixteen  miles  before  it  falls 
into  the  CI  jde  above  Lanark.  From  the  latitude  of  the 
&II3  of  Cljde  the  waters  which  flow  Into  it,  or  their  bank% 
Cartlwe  become  more  interesting.  Cartlane  craigs,  upon  Mousa 
jdaus.  water,  which  enters  Clyde  nearly  a  mile  below  Lanark^ 
are  extremely  deserving  of  notice.  This  is  a  curious  and 
romantic  den,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  a  reef  of  lofty,  precipitous,  and  mggei 
rocks,  which  are  fringed  with  coppice-wood  on  the  north 
side,  and  with  coppice-wood  and  thriving  plantations  41I 
the  south.  The  rocky  bank  ou  the  north  side  is  about 
400  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  not  much  lower  upon  the 
south  side.  Both  banks  are  finely  varied  with  the  dific- 
rent  appearances  of  rock,  wood,  and  precipice.  At  the 
bottom  runs  the  river  Mouss,  which  tcarcely  leaves  room 
for  the  lonely  traveller  to  traverse  the  den.  However^ 
here  the  celebrated  botanist  Mr  Lightfoot  clambered  in 
search  of  plants,  and  discovered  some  rare  and  uncommon 
ones,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  "  Flora  ScoCica."  At  all  the 
bendings  of  the  Mouss,  which  pre  numerous^  the  scenery 
varies  j  and  wherever  a  promineut  rock  stands  forth  on 
one  side,  the  correspondiug  recess  may  he  remarked  on 
the  other.  A  cavern  in  one  of  the  rocks  is  still  called 
.Wallace's  cave,  in  consequence  of  a  tradition  that  it  was 
once  the  hiding.place  of  that  patnottc  hero. 
L«gu  m-  In  the  parish  of  Lesmahago,  on  the  southern  side'  of  the 
*^*  Clyde*  the  water  called  Logan  rises  in  the  mountuos 

which  divide  that  parish  irom  Muirkirk  in  Aiishiie. 
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The  Logan  water,  running  estatward  for  mi  miles,  joini ,  ^***'[^^ 
the  Netbau,  which  has  its  source  in  the  same  mountains 
a  few  miles  to  the  east.  The  joint  stream,  which  then 
takes  the  name  of  Ntthan,  runs  north  and  east  through 
the  parish,  lUviding  it  nearly-  into  two  equal  halves,  and 
falls  into  the  Clyde  « little  above  where  the  parishes  of 
I>al9erf  and  Lesmahi^o  meet.  Tliis  is  a  heautifnl  pas- 
toral stream)  the  banks  of  which  are  finely  divETsificd 
witb  hanging  woods,  sloping  pastures,  and  com  fields> 

The  river  Avon  rises  on  the  confines  of  the  parish  of 
Soni,  in  Airshire,  and  is  augmented  by  a  variety  of  small 
streams  of  little  iibport&nce,  particularly  by  the  Givel^ 
Calder,  LockJtart,  Kype,  and  Pametiers.  It  passes  thro* 
a  OMUtry  by  no  means  fertile,  and  of  which  mily  a  small 
proportion  is  arable.  It  empties  itself  into  the  Clyde 
near  the  town  of  Hamilton.  The  banks  of  the  Avon,  as 
it  pasacs  through  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  park,  are  high 
and  bold ;  and  being  covered  with  wood  of  various  kinds, 
ne  extremely  picturesque.  On  the  northern  ude  of  the 
river  Clyde,  the  banks  of  the  waters  called  Caldtr  are 
bcaotlhUy  diversified  by  their  deep  course  between  banks 
frequently  rocky  and  covered  with  wood,  and  at  times 
opening  so  as  to  form  beautiful  valleys.  The  water  of 
North  Calder  rises  from  the  Black  Loch,  in  the  parish  of 
East  Monkland,  and  continues  its  course  westward  for  abont 
fifteen  miles,  till  it  falls  into  Clyde,  and  for  seven  or  eight 
miles  separates  the  parish  of  Bothwell  from  the  East  and 
West  Mmkland.  The  water  of  South  Calder  rises  from 
several  marshes  and  fens  in  the  parishes  of  Shotts  and 
Cambusoethan,  and  having  ccnttinned  its  course  for  fifteen 
miles,  foils  into  the  Clyde  a  little  below  Orbistoo,  in  die 
same  parish  of  Bothwell.  They  are  generally  shallow  in 
nimmet ;  but  in  winter  and  rainy  seasons  they  ponr  a 
great  quantity  of  water  into  the  Clyde.  The  stream  of 
Vol.  m.  E 
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Agrkvi.  the  North  Colder  is  considerably  Icisened  by  tbe  water 
^^i,—  bring  taken  into  the  Monkluid  canal  BtWoodhall.  These 
two  waters  tre  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  romantic  sce- 
nery of  their  banks ;  npon  which  accoml  all  the  gentle- 
men who  lire  in  that  part  of  the  country  have  placed  theit 
seats  adjacent  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  Caldeis. 
flciteofpro-  Upwardsof  three-fourths  of  the  lands  of  this  countyar* 
F*^'"  the  property  of  great  landholders^  Those  who  are  resi- 
dent have  generally  a  certain  portion  cultirated  tinder  their 
own  direction.  A  considerable  extent  of  enclosed  land 
ii  kept  mostly  in  grass,  and  let  out  from  year  to  year  for 
pasture ;  a  few  crops  of  corn  being  taken  only  at  distant 
periods,  and  the  ground  again  sown  out  with  grass  seeds: 
but  the  greatest  pait  is  cultivated  by  permanent  tenants* 
The  term  at  whiob  a  new  tenant  enters  upon  the  posses* 
■ion  of  tbe  land  is  Martinmas  ;  but  the  houses  and  pasto- 
lages  are  retained  by  the  former  possessor  till  Whitsunday 
following.  Of  late  the  old  tenant  is  usually  taken  bound  to 
relinquish  to  the  new  one  half  the  grass  grounds,  and  lod- 
ging for  labouring  servants  and  horses  at  Candlemas.  Tbe 
most  common  length  of  leases  is  nineteen  years  i.  some  are 
now  for  tbirty-one  years. 
HoTM  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  which  occun  in  die 
rural  economy  of  this  county  is  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  Upper  Ward  relative  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  which 
are  here  reared  of  a  kind  that  is  in  great  request  over  the 
whole  country.  It  would  appear  that  our  ancestors,  in 
former  times,  were  accustomed  to  rear  great  numbers  of 
horses.  The  pro£table  use  that  was  made  of  them  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  very  trifling.  The  high  roads  were 
too  defective  to  admit  of  the  use  of  wheel- carriages.  Ox- 
en appear  to  have  been  chiefly  or  exclusively  employed 
in  the  plough,  and  farmers  generally  used  horses  fcr  car- 
rying their  corns  to  the  ham-yard,  to  the  mill,  or  to  the 
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taarlcet ;  bat  immense  numbers  of  hoTsei  were  at  all  times  Agricnl- 
used  by  persons  of  rank  in  tr&Tellmg,  as  well  as  hj  the    ,   ^,^t 
nation  in  war.     Of  the  numbers  used  in  travelling,  the 
following  instances  from  Rymcr's  Fadtra  will  suffice  : 
1342,  David  Brace  trarelled  with  40  atteadanta  oa  horie^ 
back 

His  queen,  with ...00  ditto 

JS40,  Certain  ambassadors  &om 

Scotland  had 1..200  ditto 

1370,  Alexander  Lesly 70  ditto 

1368,  The  Earl  of  Mar 30  ditto 

Countess  of  Douglas 20  ditto 

Three  merchants. ........  10  ditto 

Bnt  the  chief  employment  of  horses  was  for  war  andHtturrof 
inroads.  The  whole  army  was  sometimes  mounted  onf^Jl™ 
horseback.  Randolph  Earl  of  Murray  and  Douglas  made 
sn  incursion,  in  1927,  into  England,  in  Robert  Bruce's 
Tcign,  wiih  no  less  than  20,000  horse.  It  appears  that 
the  taste  for  breeding  horses  must  have  been  very  gene- 
ral,  as  the  exportation  of  them  to  England  was  a  profitable 
branch  of  commerce,  carried  on  by  men  of  the  highest 
rank.  We  have  several  instances  of  this  in  Rymer's  Fa- 
dera.  In  I35g  Thomas  Murray  Domtaus  de  Bothwell, 
Fanelarius  Scotiie,  and  Allan,  second  son  of  William  fifth 
Lord  Erskine,  obtained  a  passport  to  come  Into  England 
with  horses  for  sale ;  and  the  grooms  and  servants  of  the 
Earl  of  Marr  obtained  the  like  for  coming  into  England 
in  ihe  year  1901  with  a  full-bred  war-horse  and  two 
smaller-sized  horics.  3y  a  narrow  policy,  this  trade  was 
restricted  by  a  s.alute  of  David  Bruce  in  136S,  imposing 
a  tax  of  one-sixth  of  his  value  upon  every  horse  carried 
out  of  the  kingdom.  Tliis  prohibition  was  not  strictly 
executed ;  for  licences  were  obtained  from  the  sovereign 
dispensing  with  the  statute.  James  the  First,  a  politic 
£2 
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Aericul-  prince,  finding  that  the  trade  in  horses  was  an  adruitag* 
i-r— v"—  to  the  countrj  if  properly  regulated,  departed  fr*m  the 
statute  of  David,  and  allowed  hones  to  be  exported,  pro* 
viding  they  were  three  years  old,  when  they  were  ready 
for  use ;  and  the  owners  would  be  enaUed  to  pick  out 
the  best  for  their  own  work,  as  at  that  age  the  nature  and 
temper  of  the  horse  would  be  more  certainly  discovered. 
We  learn  that  James  the  Second,  whose  sister  was  mar- 
ried to  Sigismund  Duke  of  Austria,  brought  horses  and 
mares  &om  Hungary  to  amend  the  breed*  The  size  of 
horses  was  much  studied  in  the  next  reigm  The  two 
younger  sons  of  James  tho  Seeond,  vix.  the  Duke  of 
Albany  and  John  Earl  of  Marr,  as  Lindsay  of  Pits- 
Gottie  informs  us,  were  great  admirers  of  what  he  calls 
great  horses ;  that  is,  horses  for  war  or  tournaments. 
The  taste  stiU  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  James  the 
Fourth,  who  was  fond  of  feats  of  horsemanship.  He 
sent  his  groonos  to  Spain,  and  brought  home  twelve  horses 
and  mares;  likewise  to  Poland,  in  1509.  Lewis  the 
Twelfth  of  France  sent  a  present  to  the  king  of  Scotland 
of  the  best  French  horses ;  in  return  for  which  James  suit 
four  of  the  most  choice  amblers,  which  in  his  letter  he 
says  were  proper  for  running  and  hunting,  and  promises 
to  send  more  aad  betier  ones  when  he  could  get  them. 
James  the  Fourth  promoted  more  the  race  of  swift  horses 
than  of  great  horses ;  for  he  was  accustomed  to  make  &e< 
quent  speedy  circuits  through  his  dominions.  One  in- 
stance is  told  us  by  Lcsly  of  a  journey  made  by  this  prince 
from  Stirling  by  Perth  and  Aberdeen  to  ^Igin,  a  distance 
of  150  measured  English  miles,  in  one  day  ;  which,  even 
suppouDg  relays  of  horses,  shows  the  fleet  horses  he  used 
in  this  excursion. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  Fifth,  horse-racing  was  much 
in  fashion  among  persons  of  all  ranks ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  breed  had  bees 
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grezHj  improved  j  for  the  French,  who  remained  long  in  Agritul- 
the  countiy  at  the  time,  perceiving  the  good  qualities  of  — v-~^ 
our  horses,  when  they  quitted  Scotland,  not  only  carried 
many  of  them  away,  hut  commissioned  many  more,^ 
which  were  accordingly  >ent  off  for  Bourdeauz  in  1563 
and  ISOfl.  So  that  Regent  Murray,  in  the  first  parlia- 
ment held  by  him  in  1307,  discharged  the  exportation  of 
«ny  kind  of  horse*  whatever  to  any  part  beyond  seas,  un- 
der forfeiture  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  whether  by  strangers 
or  natives.  The  cause  of  this  prohibition  appears  to  have 
been  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  France,  adopted  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  reformation,  and  of  the  ascendency  which 
Queen  Elizabeth's  government  bad  acquired  in  Scotland, 
After  the  accession  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  throne 
«f  England,  every  thing  went  to  ruin  in  Scotland ;  for 
nearly  a  century  few  efforts  towards  any  sort  of  domestic 
improvement  were  made,  and  the  breed  of  Scottish  horses 
aj^ears  to  have  totally  degenerated.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  may  without  exaggeration  b«  asserted,  that  no 
place  in  Europe  can  produce  better  liorscs  for  draught 
dian  Lanarkshire.  The  breed  was  introduced  into  Scot- origin  *r 
hod  more  than  a  century  ago  by  one  of  the  predecessors ^^J5|*°" 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He  brought  into 
die  country  six  coach-horses,  all  stallions,  originally  from 
Flanders,  and  sent  them  to  Strithavcn,  the  castle  of  which 
was  then  habitable.  They  were  of  a  black  colour  and 
axtremely  handsome.  The  formers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, readily  embracing  the  fiivonrable  opportunity,  cross- 
ed this  foreign  breed  with  the  common  Scottish  kind,  and 
thereby  procured  a  breed  superior  to  either.  From  this 
a  strong  and  hardy  race  of  horses  was  toon  spread  through 
the  country  ;  but  in  many  places,  owing  to  neglect,  was 
left  to  degenerate.  Much  praise,  however,  is  nndoubt- 
a^y  doe  to  the  Sataea  io  the  upper  part  of  Lanarkshire 
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ig  endeavours  to  i 
-  race  of  animals.  They  attend  with  the  utmost  minute- 
neis  to  every  circumstance  respecting  the  softness  or  hard- 
ness of  tha  hair,  the  length  of  the  body,  neck,  and  legs, 
but  chiefly  to  the  shape  of  the  back,  breast,  and  shoulders 
of  their  breeders.  Almost  every  farm  through  the  extent 
of  several  parishes  supports  five  or  six  mares,  the  half  of 
which  are  allowed  to  have  foals  annually.  The  colts  are 
generally  sold  at  the  fairs  of  Lanark  and  Carawath,  or 
of  Ruthcrglen  and  Glr.sgow.  They  have  found  their 
way  into  all  quarters  of  tlie  country.  Those  of  a  smaller 
size  arc  well  adapted  for  the  plongh,  on  account  of  their 
quick  step  and  steady  draught,  and  those  of  a  larger  size 
arc  employed  in  carts  upon  the  high  roads.  From  a  ton 
to  tv^enty-fivc  hundred  weight  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow  a  common  load  for  a  one-horse  cart,  independent 
of  the  weight  of  the  cart  itself.  The  late  Gabriel  Wat- 
son, a  carrier  between  Glasgow  and  lildinburgh,  consi> 
dered  twenty-four  hundred  weight  as  the  proper  loading 
for  each  of  his  horses. 
Climur,  The  agriculture  of  tliis  county  must  necessarily  depend 
in  a  great  degree  upon  its  climate.  The  lower  end  of  the 
county  is  sitaated  in  «  nairow  isthmus,  not  much  more 
than  thirty  miles  broad,  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
which  opens  graduallj  to  the  sea  on  each  side  of  the 
island,  admitting  the  temperate  breath  of  the  sea.breeze. 
The  wind  is  computed  to  blow  about  two-thirds  of  the 
year  from  the  south>west  and  west  over  a  vast  ocean, 
where  no  land  intervenes  to  prevent  it  from  coming  to  the 
coast  saturated  with  the  moisture  of  that  element.  The 
winds  from  the  easterly  points,  which,  coming  from  the 
continent  over  r  narrow  aea,  are  sharper,  blow  less  fre- 
quently, and  their  force  is  somewhat  broken  by  the  high 
land  oa  the  east  ude  of  the  coustf ;  so  that  the  cold 
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dimps  called  tatttrly  hart,  so  preraleot  on  the  east  coast,  Aerical- 
seldom  arrive  here  ;  consequent!;  the  cold  is  moderaic.  ■ 
IntcDse  frost  is  seldom  of  long  continuance,  and  deep 
iaag-lying  snow  is  rare-  Hence  there  are  few  spots  oo 
which  the  vcrdnre  of  the  year  is  longer  intennittted. 
On  the  other  band,  the  most  frequent  winds,  coining 
over  so  wide  an  ocean,  are  fraqgbt  with  vapour,  which 
frequently  overclouds  the  sky,  cools  the  air,  and  renders 
die  sammer's  heat  less  intense  i  to  that  it  is  frequently 
Ksrcely  sufficient  to  ripen  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  These 
Txpours,  interrupted  by  the  neighbouring  heights  in  the 
counties  of  K^nfrcw  and  Dunbartou,  fall  in  frequent  and 
bavy  showers  on  the  northern  parts  of  the  county.  En 
going  up  the  Clyde,  the  sui>^e  flattens ;  scarce  a  mount- 
ain between  the  river  and  the  ocean  raises  its  head  to 
catch  the  clouds ;  and  the  current  of  air  passing  without 
interruption  across  the  countiy,  the  ram  is  lass. 

Next  in  frequeiuy  to  the  south-west  wind  is  that  which 
blows  from  tlw  aarth-east,  which  for  the  most  part  is  ac- 
'  compaoied  with  ittir  weather.  The  heaviest  and  most 
lasting  raja,  bot  not  the  most  frequent,  is  from  the  south- 
cMt.  Tba  wind  seldom  blows  long  from  the  south  with- 
oBt  bringing  rain  ;  tad  this  rain  is  heavy,  but  of  short 
BaittJMoaiice.  The  rain  from  the  west  and  south.wcst 
ooBses  in  repeated  showers,  between  short  intervals  of  fair 
weafher  ;  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  comes  here 
froas  tbe  latter  i  which,  as  tb?  wind  Mows  much  from 
that  quarter  io  the  beginning  of  the  year,  gener^ly  drtiich- 
cs  tbe  ground  greatly  before  seed-time.  Rains  froni  liie 
noTth-west,  north,  and  north-easi,  ^re  neither  frequ^iii  nor 
heavy,  but  sullen  and  unnouiishtng.  l*he  north-east 
wind  is  most  frequent  in  the  months  of  -AepfU  and  May  ; 
it  some[iiiies  sets  in  in  March,  and  is  of  great  importance 
ia  preparing  the  ground  for  the  lEce^llou  of  the  seed.    In 
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Agt'wM-  K  country  where  there  is  almost  everywhere  an  umler- 
•  stratum  through  which  no  water  can  filter,  in  spite  of 

every  attention  to  draining,  the  land  is  soaked  with  water, 
which  can  only  be  drained  off  by  means  of  exhalation ; 
sod  ground  of  this  kind  is  not  in  a  condition  to  exert  its 
powers  bll  the  cold  sluggish  moisture  of  the  winter  is  ex> 
baled.  When  a  course  of  dry  weather  does  not  happen, 
therefore,  in  due  season,  the  seed-ttme  must  either  be  de- 
ferred to  a  late  period,  or  the  seed  committed  to  tha  crude 
soil  will  make  but  a  slow  and  imperfect  progress.  This, 
is  one  cause  of  the  lateness  of  the  Lanarkshire  harvests. 
MoM(*rf>  T^ere  is  reason  also  to  saspect  that  the  immense  quaU'^ 
gjftei  tities  of  pcM-earth  found  in  this  county  have  a  tendency 

to  produce  m  unequal  climate.  It  is  certain  that  the 
moss-plants  retain  moisture  with  wonderfiil  obstinacy ; 
and  as  evaponvtion  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  by 
which  cold  is  generated,  it  pan  scarcely  fail  to  ba^>eD  ihu 
the  extensive  tracts  of  moss  which  are  here  found  must 
have  a  powerful  tendency  to  sink  the  lemperatnre  of  the 
•ir  and  of  the  soil  in  their  neighbourhood.  Accordingw 
ly,  afier  a  severe  winter,  the  vestiges  of  frost  are  fee. 
quen[ly  to  be  ibund  in  the  mosses  when  the  summer  is 
t»i  advanced,  and  when  nothing  similar  appears  in  the 
KSt  of  the  coimtry.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  high  lands,  where  these  bodies  of  peat-earth  a- 
bouod,  are  less  fertile  than  they  have  been  in  early  dmes. 
Neither  the  stately  oak,  nor  its  accompanying  brushwood, 
now  appear  where  they  once  fiourisbcd  abundantly,  and 
now  lie  buried  together  under  the  torpid  chaos ;  nor 
can  the  utmost  industry  restore  them  in  that  vigour  with 
which,  in  former  ages,  they  have  spontaneously  grown. 
The  oak  particularly,  now  planted  on  the  best  soil  in  the 
midst  of  a  thicket,  will  barely  live,  while  perhaps  wilhia 
a  tmndied  yards  one  of  a  ma^i&c^t  size  m^y  b^  fbjuA 
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Ijing  beneath  »  beJofmoss,  where  it  n»y  evidendy  be  Agriwl- 
seen,  bj  its  roots,  still  fut  in  the  soil  in  vbich  it  had  been  -  "  * 
produced.  ^ 

Proceeding  up  the  Clyde,  the  island  beconuDg  broader, 
and  the  situation  farther  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver, the  influence  of  the  sea-ur  diminishes  ;  the  eminen- 
ees  in  the  ward  being  more  frequent  and  of  greater  alti- 
tude, give  more  interruption  to  the  current  of  air  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  the  climate  is  more  similar  to  that  of  a  conti- 
nent, the  summer's  heats  and  the  winter's  colds  being  mora 
steady  and  more  intense.  There  is  more  nun  ahove  the 
faiis  than  ib  the  rest  of  the  ward ;  but,  &om  the  nature 
of  the  sail,  it  is  seldom  injurious  to  the  husbandman  ex- 
cepting in  the  time  of  harvest ;  nor  are  the  snminer'a 
droughts  so  hnrtfiil.  Ascending  to  the  upper  cxtrcmi^ 
of  the  county,  another  change  takes  place.  The  highest 
fommits  intercept  the  clouds,  and  occasion  &eqnent  rains ; 
frequent  mists  hover  on  the  hills,  obscnring  the  sky,  and 
cooling  the  air*  The  summer  heats  are  often  interrupted  by 
Mid  gusts ;  the  winters  are  cold  and  tedious,  long  retaining 
«Q  the  surface  the  heavy  snow  which  &lls  in  that  tract. 

In  the  higher  part  of  the  county,  around  Tintoc,  theRotuiMb 
mmip  husbandry  has  been  practised  with  great  success 
Jdt  almost  thirty  years.  Near  Big^ar,  Camwatfa,  and 
•dier  villages,  larg«  ^uuitlties  of  potatoes  have  also  been 
long  cultivated  with  the  plough.  In  many  farms,  in 
which  land  of  a  moorish  quality  prevails,  turnips  are  in- 
troduced with  great  success  for  feeding  both  cattle  and 
Aecp  in  winter.  The  rotations  of  crops  arc  very  various 
n  this  district ;  but  the  two  following  are  frequent.  By 
ihe  first,  the  whole  arable  land  is  divided  into  eight  parts, 
and  each  in  its  turn  undergoes  ^e  following  rotation : 
^  year,  fidlow  or  toraip  in  drills,  and  dunged,  and  a 
fertun  m  potRtoei ;  2d,  barley,  ud  sofra  with  graiSi 
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Acncvl-  aecds  t  Sd,  haj ;  4th,    5th,  tnd  SA,  putOR  j  ?di  mi 

fa  M^-i  8tb,  oaU.  According  to  the  lecond,  the  half,  or  f  s  much 
of  the  farm  as  is  judged  conTtoicnt,  is  laid  cot  in  four  di- 
▼inoQs,  each  in  its  tnni  managed  at  follows :  lit  jear, 
fiallow  <w  bunip,  &c. ;  2d,  barlej  or  oats,  with  grass* 
seeds ;  3d,  hay  ;  4th,  oats.  The  remainder  of  the  farm 
lies  in  grass,  and  is  pastured  hj  the  dury  cows,  cattle  to 
be  fattened  in  winter  on  turnip,  &c.  In  the  light  laud^ 
in  the  lower  psrt  of  the  county,  potatoes  planted  in  diill^ 
and  fully  manured,  are  used  instead  of  summer. fidlow, 
and  arc  followed  by  wheat  and  grass  seeds.  On  the  3d 
and  4tb  year,  crops  of  hay  are  taken  ;  and  oa  the  3th 
the  land  ia  croped  with  oati ;  after  which  the  rotation  be> 
gins  anew,  in  the  clayey  smls  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
•unroei-&llows  are  thought  necessary.  Beans  succeed  the 
whea^  aod  aats  with  grass>sccds  succeed  the  beam.  In 
the  middle  and  upper  districts  oats  form  a  very  frequent 
crop  i  and  a  variety  of  practices  prevail,  from  the  ancient 
and  most  barbarous  to  the  newest  and  most  approved.  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
■gricultnral  improvements  are  canying  on  in  {his  county 
with  great  activity  and  skill  {  and  wherever  the  land  is 
sot  entailed,  and  thereby  withdrawn  from  commerce,  bat 
in  such  a  situation  thai  enterprising  men  can  obtain  pos- 
session of  portions  of  it,  the  moat  rapid  improvements  are 
making. 

In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  cmceming  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  district,  that  wheat  is  sown  on  the  lower  parts 
of  the  county  wherever  an  opinion  exists  that  it  will  pros- 
per. In  the  higher  lands,  however,  the  climate  is  found 
too  severe.  It  is  always  liown  in  autumn ;  but  it  seemi 
probable  that  three-founhs  of  the  grain  sown  consists  of 
oats.  Peas  and  beans  seldom  come  to  perfection  in  high 
exposurc&j  and  therciore  are  chiefly  cultivated  on  the  low* 
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er  grounds.  They  are  soroetimei  Bown  separately,  9om&>  Af^oA- 
times  mixed,  and  very  rarely  in  drills.  Small  quautities  w-  y  ^ 
of  flax  are  sown  thro'  all  the  county  ;  and  in  some  par^cu- 
]ar  places  a  good  deal  is  annpally  raised.  The  spring  seed- 
time is  veiy  nncertain,  dep^iding  on  drought  occurring 
sufficient  to  dry  up  the  winter's  moisture.  It  is  sometimea 
begun  about  the  end  of  February,  and  sometimes  scarcely 
finished  against  the  first  of  May.  Potatoes  are  planted  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  principally  in 
drills  made  by  the  plough,  from  two  feet  six  inches  to 
two  feet  nine  inches  asunder.  Barley  is  sown  from  t&e 
middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May  ;  turnips  from  the  end 
of  May  to  the  10th  of  July,  and  in  dry  early  land  some- 
times later.  Few  field-cabbages  or  greens  for  feeding 
cattle  are  yet  cultivated.  The  grasses  cultivated  are  red, 
while,  and  yellow  clover,  rye-grass,  and  rib-grass.  The 
seeds  of  the  holcut  iatiatiu,  and  of  some  other  native 
ftuaet,  either  saved  in  the  fields  or  collected  in  bay-lofts, 
are  sometiines  sown  instead  of  rye-grass.  Sometimes  only 
red  clover  is  ainni  alettg  with  a  lilde  ^e-grass ;  some- 
times a  muxtore  of  more  or  all  of  the  above  are  sown  on 
the  same  field,  accordii'j  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. Grass-^eds  are  either  sown  among  young  wheat 
in  the  spring,  or  along  with  oats  or  barley.  Grass  after 
wheat  generally  succeeds  the  first  year,  but  is  better  the 
pecqbd  year  when  sown  with  barley. 

No  marl  of  a  valuable  quality  has  been  hitherto  found  Lime  ii»  ■ 
hcrej  and,  lime  excepted,  no  fossil  has  been  used  as  a*""' 
muuirc  :  but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  earth 
frequently  contains  in  its  bowels  substances  capable  of  re- 
newing its  surface  if  the  proper  application  of  them  were 
understood ;  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  experiments  were  set  on  foot  far  making  such  disco* 
vcries.     lime  is  applied  either  upon  jaUoyr  or  grass 
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Africak  gnoaii,  «t  the  rate  of  from  300  to  eoo  Winclwster  \mk- 
^~M"-  ^s  P^  *cre.  The  fint  time  land  is  limed,  its  feititl^ 
is  viubly  tncreaaed.  If  it  is  modentelj  cropped,  and  al. 
lowed  lo  rest  for  several  years,  the  effects  of  the  secod 
liming  are  still  more  considerable  j  but  all  aftcr-Iinunp 
have  rtry  little  effect }  and  (here  is  now  land  in  this  cooii' 
tj  on  which  it  proves  quite  vain  to  lay  lime  alone.  For 
which  reason,  those  who  cannot  procure  enotigfa  of  otbei 
manure  compoond  lime  with  scomings  of  ditches,  cleu- 
ingi  of  roads,  and  some  kinds  of  surface-earth,  having  s 
closs  turf  of  grass  with  a  little  dung  between  the  hjea 
of  earth.  This  has  been  found  to  answer  theezpcnct 
when  lime  alone  would  not.  It  has  been  fonnd  very  be> 
neficial  to  lay  lime  upon  well-swarded  pasture,  and  il- 
low  it  to  lie  on  the  sor&ce  for  two  or  more  years  befcm 
the  land  he  ploughed  and  cropped.  Where  two  or  ttiret 
com  crops  are  taken  at  a  time,  and  the  land  left  loog  id 
grass  before  being  again  broke  cp,  the  melioratiag  efltcts 
of  this  practice  hare  been  abnost  incredible. 
fk  i^.  In  ancient  times,  the  practice  prevailed  in  this  county  of 
keeping  great  numbers  of  milk-cows  long  before  the  pro- 
fits of  the  dairy  became  considerable,  pt  the  managcnuni 
of  it  was  understood ;  it  bnng  thought  necessary  to  keep 
constantly  a  nnmber  of  cattle  for  making  dang  to  recnit 
the  arable  land.  The  feeding  of  veal  was  the  first  object 
of  profit.  On  the  elevated  lands,  where  the  harresl  is, 
less  perfect,  part  of  the  unripcned  oats  were  taken  to  kt^ 
the  milk-cows,  which  increased  the  qnantity  and  richncM 
•f  their  milk.  The  calves,  which  were  brought  forth  a- 
bout  the  Utter  end  of  harvest  or  beginning  of  winter,  were 
fed  at  first  with  the  milk  of  their  dams,  and  afterwaidl 
with  the  thicker  milk  of  those  which  were  beginning  to 
dry,  having  been  taught  &om  the  first  to  drink  all  thsl 
they  got.  In  this  suumer  rich  TCfl  was  iiutencd,  aai,  ftwv 
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Ghrittmas  onward,  was  aent  to  npplj  the  Ubles  of  the   -Agricul. 

Wealthy  in  Edinburgh,  where  Lanarki^ure  vettl  hu  been ,.-— ' 

long  fiimed>  and  bought  at  exorbitant  prices.  That  in  par-  Stnthavea 
ticular  reared  near  the  Avon,  or  Strathaven  veal,  has  been 
long  celebrated.  In  the  progress  of  inproTemcnts  in  this 
countijabetterproyisioaof  winter-fsod  for  cattle  hasgra- 
doftll J  been  made ;  and  bj  feeding  milk-cows  with  potatoes, 
turnips,  &u.  the  practice  of  fattening  veal  has  been  much 
•xtendcd  of  Ute ;  so  that,  though  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
luxury  has  greatly  enlarged  the  demand,  the  rise  of  price 
OD  this  Gne  veal  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  that  od  other 
kinds  of  provisitms.  However,  in  all  places  distant  &om 
markets,  it  is  still  etaiudered  as  the  most  advantageons 
way  to  dispose  of  winter-milk.  As  the  prices  of  butter 
nod  cheese  advanced,  the  owners  of  dairies  by  degrees 
became  more  studious,  not  only  to  increase  the  quantity, 
by  payiog  more  attention  to  the  feeding  of  milk-cows,  but 
to  ensure  a  preference  in  the  market,  by  adapting  the  qua. 
lity  to  the  taste  of  the  best  cnstomers.  The  dairy  busi- 
ness is  conducted  three  ways  in  this  county.  Elither  the 
whole  milk  is  made  into  cheese,  oi  butter  ii  made  of  the 
cream,  and  cheese  of  the  skimmed  milk ;  or  ia  the  most 
populous  parts  of  the  eounty,  where  there  is  a  great  dc> 
mand  for  butter-milk  as  an  article  of  food  to  ihe  poor,  the 
whole  milk  is  churned.  People  are  induced  to  adopt  any 
one  of  these  ways,  either  from  situation  or  from  some  cir- 
cumstances of  supposed  conveniency.  It  is  understood  In 
this  county,  that  upon  an  average  eight  Scottish  pints  (up- 
wards of  fifteen  English  quarts)  of  new  milk,  or  the  cream 
taken  from  it,  produces  a  poimd  of  butter  of  22  ounces 
avoirduptut.  Hence  80  such  pints  produce  lOlbs  or  220 
ounces  of  bntter ;  and  after  the  cream  is  removed,  70 
pints  of  milk  remua  for  cheese.  This  quantity  of  skim- 
Sked  miUb  is  sufficieat  to  produce  a  stone  of  cheese,  of  that 
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Agrint-  degree  of  diynesi  at.  which  it  is  accounted  marketable.  A 
^  ^  — ^  >tone  of  cheese  maj  be  prodaced  from  about  53  Sctrttish 
pints  of  new  milk.  The  dairy  in  this  countj^  is  cmti* 
dered  u,  upon  the  whole,  the  mott  profitable  mode  of 
using  cattle,  and  is  accounted  superior  to  fintenitig  catde, 
or  fattening  sheep.  Its  produce  is  nev«r  equal  to  the  de- 
mand, so  that  the  market  encounters  little  fluctuation.  It 
does  not  withdraw  a  fermcr  from  attention  to  his  farm, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  markets,  like  the -grazing 
system }  and  by  keeping  milk-cows,  properly  fed  and  at- 
tended,  in  the  bouse,  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
manure  for  the  Improvement  of  the  land  is  obtained.  At 
the  same  time,  a  considerable  quantity  of  enclosed  lands  are 
employed  in  grazing.  Both  potatoes  and  turnips  are  in  this 
county  used  as  the  winter  food  of  milk-cows,  and  also  for 
fattening  catde  in  the  stall.  Potatoes  are  thought  to  have 
tbe  quickest  effect  when  boiled.  They  have  been  found 
a  very  frugal  and  hearty  food  for  horses. 

A  fondnesss  for  enclosing  exists  very  powerfiilly  in  this 
county,  and  ought  undoubtedly  to  do  so  wherever  land  is 
not  to  be  kept  permanently  in  tillage,  but  to  be  frequently 
employed  for  pasture.  The  most  common  mode  is  by 
hedge  and  ditch,  the  hedge  being  planted  in  the  iace  of 
the  mound  of  earth  taken  out  of  the  ditch.  In  many  pla- 
ces, however,  these  fences  have  proved  defective,  on  Bc- 
«oont  of  the  hedge  being  thus  planted,  not  in  rich  vegetable 
mould,  but  amoQg  the  ungenial  mineral  snbstances  which 
had  never  been  fertilized  by  cultivation.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, thai  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  the  stone,  tho* 
near  the  sur&oc,  moulders  when  long  exposed  to  the  sir, 
and  is  tlierefore  not  durable  when  used  for  fences. 

As  the  middle  part  of  the  vale  of  Clyde  is  sheltered  by 
the  ascending  country  to  the  eastward  from  tbe  blasts 
vbicli  iiosi  that  quutei  prove  prejudicial  to  13k  drty 
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Uossoms  upon  fruit-trees,  this  is  conudercd  oM  otit  of  the  Ajric* 
nott  fevoursble  situations  in  Scotland  for  orchardsi  The  ..—~,~.^j 
Clydesdale  orchards  lie  mostlj-  between  tlfe  lowest  foil  of  Otdovdh 
the  riTcr  and  the  mooth  of  the  South  Calder.  Thej  are 
chiefly  of  apple>trees,  with  a  large  miztare  of  pear-tree)^ 
and  some  of  plums.  Few  of  the  orchards  are  large  ;  but 
many  small  ones  are  planted  in  different  quarters,  though 
it  is  scarcely  supposed  that  they  anount  to  more  than  be- 
tween 200  and  300  acres.  Ereo  on  this  fovonrable  spot« 
however,  the  produce  of  the  orchard  is  considered  aa 
precarious,  the  fruit  being  often  destroyed  in  the  bloswm 
by  sprisg-frosts  and  caterpillars.  In  some  years,  the  t*- 
Ine  of  fruit  in  this  district  ha»  beeu  thought  to  amount  to 
between  L.  2000  and  L.  3900.  The  quantity  of  the  fmit 
is  thought  to  he  greatly  increased  by  cultivuting  the 
ground  around  the  trees,  and-using  it  for  a  kitchen-gar- 
den, or  the  like  purposes.  ITie  kindt  commonly  cultti 
rated  are, 

APPLES. 

Earfy  and  Summtr. — Junetinc,  amber,  chucket-egg,  la- 
ij  >pplc>  lady's  lemon,  summer  strawberry,  Milford,  A- 
merican  pippin,  kailbed,  Dryly  pippin,  gairien,  &c. 

iiiddit  er  barvttt, — White  clu.iter,  queen  of  England, 
white  Ledington,  hloodheart,  Dumbarton  pipjHti,  whistle- 
heny,  salmon,  common  codling,  lemon  pippin,  Hamil- 
tsn  pippin,  Moncrief,  marrow,  lady's  finger,  ficc. 

Late  or  Whtttr. — Yorkshire  greening,  nonpareil,  green 
Ledington,  gray  Ledington,  winter  strawberry,  golden 
^ppiu,  pearmain  apple.  Haw tbomden,  naked  apple,  non- 
•nch,  grcea  duster,  green  calander,  Ely,  Falwood,  golden 
Monday,  gnus-apple,  redstreak,  coalhouse,  Corstorphiiie, 
•heepheadt  carse  of  Gowrie,  pnrscQiouthj  royal  codlin^ 
sad  anerl  ma*  of  rasmtti. 
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*S^'*'  PEARS. 

*'— »  '  ■■'  iirtBfljff'.— Fair  maid,  Crawford,  juncas,  green  pear  of 
Pinkie,  early  lemon,  lady's  lemon,  Kedder,  gold  knap^ 
minister,  jargonel,  farrow  cow,  sadiron,  Sec  ribhead  eaily. 
Uaruett. — Swao-egg,  comeck,  bergamot,  Ticu',^asb, 
laugh,  gray  goodwiie,  bishop,  Longoville,  gray  Henry, 
ribhead,  &c. 

tVintir, — Moorfowl  egg,  achan,  brier^busb,  winter  ber- 
gamot, winter  warden,  pear  iron,  pear  Wilson,  Stc. 
Toodr.  There  arc  scarcely  any  instances  of  spontaneous  coppi- 
ces above  tbe  uppermost  fall  of  tbe  river  ;  but  some  of 
the  principal  landholders  of  late  have  done  much  to  adocn 
tbe  country  with  planting.  In  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  except  a  few  trees  abont  some  of  the  hou- 
ses, this  part  of  tbe  country  was  quite  naked.  There  are 
now  about  1 800  acres  planted,  three-fourths  of  which  at 
least  have  been  done  in  the  last  20  years.  The  trees  are 
of  rarious  kinds ;  but  the  Scots  pine  and  the  lariz  are  the 
most  preralent.  From  tbe  top  of  the  falls  downward, 
coppices  arise  every  where  near  the  sides  of  the  river 
and  the  streams  which  fall  into  it.  These  consist  of  oak, 
Mb,  birch,  elm,  aider,  Su.  intermixed  with  hazel  and 
other  shrubs.  Of  these  it  has  been  computed  that  there 
are  700  acres  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Ward,  be- 
sides a  quantity  of  planted  wood  sufficient  to  make  the 
whole  extent  of  territory  in  the  Upper  Ward  that  is  co- 
vered with  trees  amount  to  considerably  above  300Q 
acres.  In  tbe  Middle  Ward  the  coppice  woods  extend  ta 
near'  1400  acres,  and  the  planted  woods  to  twice  as  much. 
In  the  Lower  Ward  there  are  few  planted  woods  or  cop- 
pices ;  but  hedge-rows  and  narrow  stripes  of  trees  give 
the  country  a  cloathed  appearance.  Coppice  woods  are 
Moally  cut  once  in  iS,  20,  or  30  years  ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  divided  into  lots,  so  as  to  afford  la  amuul  catf> 
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ting.  Formerly  there  was  no  kind  df  trees  planted,  to  anyW 
connderable  extent,  but  the  Scottish  pine  ;  and  there  are 
still  more  of  this  kind  than  any  other,  it  being  planted  to 
protect  the  deciduous  kinds.  When  this  is  the  case,  it 
ought  to  be  cut  down  before  the  others  grow  too  tail  and 
weak.  When  it  is  planted  unmixed,  it  Is  reckoned  the 
best  practice  to  put  the  plants  pretty  close  together,  about 
6000  to  an  acre ;  so  that  by  the  support  they  derive 
from  one  another  they  may  grow  up  straight  and  tsU,  and 
the  tops  meeting,  may  exclude  the  air,  and  smother  the 
under  branches  while  they  are  still  small  and  weak.  This 
is  called  ^tfffm^  themtehei ;  and  is  found  to  be  the  best 
way  for  preserving  the  health  of  the  trees,  and  obtaining 
valuable  timber.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  open 
drains  be  made  through  all  the  hollows,  that  no  water  may 
■tand.  When  the  trees  are  about  ten  feet  high,  and  no  li- 
ving branches  upon  them  except  near  the  top,  one-balf  is 
cut  down,  and  four  or  five  years  after  the  half  of  what  re- 
mains. What  future  weedings  may  be  found  necessary 
tnnst  he  done  with  great  caution,  as  the  opening  of  any 
avenue  which  may  admit  a  Stream  of  wind  endangers  the 
whole  plantation.  The  abundance  of  coal  and  peat  in 
this  country  renders  the  first  profits  of  planting  inconsider- 
able ;  but  in  the  lower  and  laaie  popular  districts,  every 
sort  of  wood  finds  s  market.  The  larix  is  now  considered 
in  this  county  as  the  most  hardy  alpine  plant.  In  most 
places  it  makes  greater  progress  than  almost  any  other 
tree  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  soil  in  which  it  does  not 
succeed.  The  birch  is  next  to  it  in  rapidity  of  growth, 
and  in  ability  to  resist  the  blast.  In  genera),  all  soils 
which  lie  immediately  over  the  freestone  rock  are  much 
disposed  to  produce  wood,  and,  almost  all  kinds  of  trees 
thrive  in  them.  Land  lying  on  a  quick  declivity,  where 
the  water  issuLig  from  the  veins  of  the  earth  fiows  b&Aj 
Vol.  hi.  ^ 
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Ptanutunw.twaj',  is  TCT^  IsTouTable  to  the  growth  o(  wood*  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  tiees  planted  by  the  winds  or  by 
the  birds  thrive  belter  than  those  attempted  to  be  reared 
bj  man.  Whether  it  be  that  trees  thus  sown  do  not  take 
root  unless  upon  their  appropriate  soil,  that  the  seeds  of 
plants  thrive  better  in  the  surface  thui  when  buiied  in  the 
bosom  of  the  soil,  remote  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  from  whatever  cause,  it  certainly  does  happen,  that 
wherever  these  children  of  nature  and  of  art  meet  on  the 
same  spot,  the  superiority  of  the  former  is  conspicuous- 
Road*.  Tumpike>road3  were  introduced  into  this  county  about 
the  year  1 155,  when  roads  were  made  from  Edinburgh  to 
Glasgow  by  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,andby  Hamilton  to  Air. 
Unfortunately,  when  these  and  some  other  costly  under- 
takings in  road-making  wtre  set  on  foot,  the  principles  of 
that  important  art  were  by  no  means  fiilly  understood. 
The  ancient  roads  usually  proceeded  iu  what  seemed,  on 
the  whole,  the  straightest  line  to  some  known  point,  and 
from  thence  onward  to  another  point  or  place.  The  first 
artificial  or  turnpike  roads  followed  nearly  the  same 
principle.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  avoiding  steep  ac- 
clivities ;  and  almost  the  only  object  attended  to  was  to 
construct  roads  that  should  be  smooth  and  firm,  instead  of 
the  fbimer  rugged  and  miry  ones.  Men  did  not  reflect 
that  it  is  usually  as  near  to  go  round  the  bottom  of  a  hill 
as  over  the  top,  and  that  a  horse  can  cany  many  times 
the  weight  in  the  one  direction  than  he  can  do  in  the  other. 
These  first  errors  have  now  been  remedied,  though  at 
great  ezpence  ;  and  this  county  is  now  in  every  qutoter 
accommodated  with  excellent  roads,  formed  in  the  best 
manner.  In  particular,  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Gla». 
gow  by  Airdrie  has  been  conducted  with  such  skill  as  to 
afford  a  tract  almost  perfectly  level  between  these  two  a- 
ties.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  all  the  world 
are  not  yet  perfectly  recondled  to  this  plan  of  seeking  out 
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k  perfectl}r  level  trac^for  roads.  Those  who  travel  on  R"'d»- 
honebsdc  or  on  foot  complain  that  it  renders  their  jouc- 
nej  dull  and  monotonous,  and  deprives  them  of  tKe  a- 
Aiusement  to  be  cnjojcd  from  the  survey  of  the  variega- 
ted surface  of  our  country.  It  is  also  alleged,  that  in  those 
itages  where  the  road  is  most  perfccly  level,  post-horse) 
are  most  rapidly  worn  out.  If  this  last  assertion  be  trite 
(of  which  we  have  some  doubt^,  it  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that,  from  the  velocity  of  career  which 
these  roads  allow,  added  to  the  constancy  of  draught,  the 
horses  find  their  lungs  more  severely  aSected  than  when 
they  are  allowed  to  ascend  steep  places  with  some  de> 
gree  of  slowness,  and  on  arriving  at  rapid  dcclivifies 
have  their  chests  totally  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the 
harness.  The  point,  however,  is  carious,  and  might  de- 
serve investigation. 

The  mineralogy  of  this  country  would  afford  a  rich  Min«». 
field  for  extensive  and  curious  investigation,  of  which, 
however,  wc  can  only  here  give  a  slight  outline.  We  whin- 
have  already  said  that  the  upper  part  of  the  county  in  ge- 
neral rests  upon  an  immense  tract  of  whin-rock,  standing 
in  perpendicular  columns  or  thin  laminie  on  edge.  It 
is  mostly  so  in  the  lower  ridges  ;  but  there  are  instan- 
ces of  it  lying  horizontally  like  the  free-stone  and  lime* 
It  is  of  a  dose  texture,  and  composed  of  very  minute  par* 
tides.  Whether  it  be,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  lava 
of  ancient  volcanoes,  or  whatever  may  have  been  its  ori- 
gin, it  differs  widely  in  its  texture,  as  well  as  in  its  nature, 
from  £ree-3tone  ;  and  this  difference  may  probably  be  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  difference  in  the  fertility  of  th« 
toE  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  coun^. 
The  hard  whin-stone  rocks  exfoliate  when  exposed  to  the 
air ;  and  wherever  their  minute  particles  are  lodged,  a 
deep  verdure  arises  ;  whereas  reduced  or  ponndtd  free- 

Fa 
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Mineti-  stone  IS  no  better  than  barren  sand.  A  minute  and  judl> 
ii  y  ■■'  cious  chemical  analysis  of  the  different  sorts  of  whin- 
rocks,  whose  ruins  are  thus  productive  of  fertility,  migbt 
throw  some  light  upon  the  theory  of  the  food  of  plants. 

FrK-^ione  From  the  lower  extremity  of  the  county  upwards,  to  a- 
bove  the  falls  of  the  river,  some  kind  of  frcc-stonc  is 
the  most  general  rock';  nevertheless  different  ridges  of 
whin-stone  run  along  through  tlie  heights  on  both  sides, 
appearing  sometimes  on  the  surface,  by  which  these 
ridges  may  be  traced  from  the  rocky  mountains  down- 
wards through  the  whole  extent  of  the  county.  The 
free-stone  is  continued  probably  through  all  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country  ;  but  the  regularity  of  the  strata  is 
frequently  interrupted,  and  one  edge  sinks  deep  while  the 
other  is  r^sed.  It  is  fouhd  all  along  the  river,  and  the 
streams  which  fall  into  it,  frequently  approaching  near  the 
surface,  and  is  much  used  in  building.  Lime  lies  in  the 
same  tract  of  country  as  the  free-stone,  but  is  only  found 
near  the  surface  in  places  which  are  somewhat  elevated 
after  the  free-stone ;  and  many  of  the  strata  below  it,  to  be 
after  mentioned,  have  skirted  out  at  the  surface,  and  are 
no  longer  found.  It  is  must  frequent  on  the  south  side  of 
he  river,  viz.  in  the  parishes  of  Kilbride,  Avondale, 
Glassford,  Stonehouse,  Lesmahago,  Douglas,  and  the 
higher  part  of  Hamilton.  On  the  north  side  it  is  found 
in  Camwath  and  Carluke  parishes.  Both  these  kinds  of 
rock  lie  in  a  position  nearly  horizontal. 

Cm'  coat-     Under  the  free-stone  lies  the  great  field  of  coal  for 

(■W°"  which  Clydesdale  is  celebrated.  It  is  to  be.  observed, 
that  here,  as  upon  the  £sk  in  Midlothian,  the  mineral 
strata  follow  the  inclination  of  the  upper  surface.  In  tliis 
district  they  all  lie  inclining  towards  the  river  on  botb 
sides,  with  various  degrees  of  declivity,  ascending  as  they 
recede  from  the  Clyde,  till  they  reach  the  surface,  or,  as 
it  is  expressed  by  the  miners,  crop  out  one  after  another. 
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lens  that  the  first 
found  at  one  mine  Is  perhaps  the  third  or  fourth  at  another.  — 
Xhe  seams  or  strata  of  coal  extend  through  all  the  plain 
country,  and  branch  out,  less  or  more,  along  ^e  course  of 
the  principal  waters, to  a  great  extent,  remainingin thinly 
iohabited  quarters  almost  untouched,  and  aSbrding  ■  pro- 
spect of  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  fuel. 

In  those  places  where  the  whole  strata  or  seams  of  this^i"' 
valuable  mineral  remain  beneath  the  surface  without  anjbtd. 
of  them  having  cropped  out,  in  descending  a  mine  a  num- 
ber of  thin  and  less  important  seams  or  strata  of  this  va- 
luable mineral  are  found  above  that  which  is  generallj 
called  the  upper  coal,  because  it  is  the  Hrst  that  is  found 
worth  digging  to  any  extent.  This  stratum  is  composed 
entirely  of  what  is  called  rough  coal  in  Scotland,  except  a 
small  part  near  the  middle  of  it  of  the  kind  called  iplint. 

2tify,  About  sixteen  or  seventeen  fathoms  under  this  lies 
the  ell  coalf  so  called  because  it  was  first  found  of  this 
thickness;  but  it  is  frequently  fVoro  four  to  six  feet 
thick.  It  is  composed  of  two  kinds,  called  j'o/i  and  cbcr~ 
ry  coal,  with  sometimes  a  parting  of  splint.  This  is  a 
fiae  caking  coal,  or  what  is  called  in  England  a  clote~ 
humifig  coal,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  the  blacksmith's 
forge,  ^dly.  At  from  ten  to  seventeen  fathoms  below  the 
last  lies  the  seam  called  the  main  coal ;  so  called  from  pos- 
sessing all  the  good  qualities  found  in  any  of  the  other 
strata  of  the  county.  It  contains  rough  coal,  splint,  and 
parrot  OT j'ft  coal,  and  is  preferred  by  llie  consumers  to  all 
the  others  as  the  most  profitable.  Its  thickness  is  from 
three  and  a  half  to  nine  feet.  Sometimes  a  thin  bed  of  stone 
is  found  about  the  middle  of  the  seam  j  and  in  that  case  the 
whole  thickness  is  leu  feet.  4/i/j',  About  thiricen  or 
fourteen  fathoms  lower  lies  the  humph  coal.  It  consists  of 
ypli  and  roci  coal,  with  a  thin  patting  oi  .tpltat.   In  soiue 
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S^MT"-  places  it  is  wiihout  tlic  splint,  and  unworkable,  being 
»ii-  y  —  much  interlaced  with  thin  laminx  of  stone,  and  a  kind  of 
petrified  black  clay  called  blaes.  btbly.  Below  the  humph 
coal  lies  the  hard  coat,  sometimes  at  fourteen  fathoms 
dislanC.  It  consists  solely  of  splint  and  pairot  coal,  and 
is  found  to  be  the  best  in  the  county  for  smelting  of  iron ; 
it  is  also  very  good  for  family  use.  dthly.  At  a  fathom 
and  one-half  lower  is  found  the  soft  coal,  from  thirty 
inches  to  six  feet  thick.  It  is  composed  of  ihe  rough  yolk 
and  cherry  coals,  cakes  much  in  burning,  and  is  esteemed 
a  good  coal  for  the  blacksmith's  forge.  Ithly,  About 
thirteen  or  fourteen  fathoms  below  this  lies  a  coal  called 
about  Glasgow  the  tour  milk  coal,  as  it  bums  slowly,  and 
affords  but  a  weak  heat.  It  is  what  the  miners  call  a  lean 
coal,  and  has  therefore  been  but  Ultle  wrought.  There 
arc  a  number  of  thin  seams  of  coal  under  the  ^our  milk 
coal,  all  of  a  lean  quality,  and  generally  much  interlaced 
with  laminae  of  stone,  blaes,  or  shiver.  Under  the  last 
mentioned  have  been  found  several  strata  of  excellent 
lime  i  and  more  of  the  thin  seams  of  coal  agftin  have  been 
discovered  under  the  lime  ;  but  all  (^  them  which  have 
yet  been  tried  are  of  a  lean  quality.  The  lime  found  near 
the  surface  on  the  elevated  grounds  is  supposed  to  be  a 
continuation  of  some  one  or  other  of  ihe  last  mentioned 
strata  found  under  the  coal,  which  in  the  course  of  their 
natural  rise  have  come  within  reach  in  the  places  where 
the  superincumbent  strata  of  coal,  and  all  its  accompany* 
ing  fossils,  did  not  exist,  as  lime  worth  the  working  baa 
never  Jet  been  discovered  above  these  coal  strata,  nor  in 
any  place,  till  after  »11  the  valuable  known  scams  of  coal 
had  skirted  nut  at  the  surface ;  and  any  coal  which  has 
been  found  under  the  surface-lime  is  of  the  same  leao 
quality  with  that  which  lies  lender  the  deep  buried  svat« 
•f  lime. 
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Besides  these  strata  of  coal,  there  are  others  in  the  V""^ 
iM>uat]r,  of  a  somewhat  difierent  nature,  and  of  a  differ-  ■  ,.  ^  ^ 
ent  arrangemeiit.  The  high  ground  in  the  parish  of  Sbotts  Shotti 
deserves  particular  attention.  The  upper  part  or  summit 
of  these  bills  is  of  the  same  deration,  or  nearly  upon  the 
same  level,  with  a  great  part  of  the  Upper  Ward.  Ac- 
•ordinglj,  like  it,  the  highest  tract  around  the  Shott» 
consists  of  an  enormous  bed  of  whin>stone  rock ;  but 
OD  descending  along  the  ude  of  the  Shotts  hills,  the 
free-stone  rock  appears,  and  is  found  to  be  placed  hori- 
xontally  beoeatfa  the  vast  cope  of  whin-stone ;  and  be- 
neath the  free- stone,  coal,  iron-stooe,  and  lime-stone,  are 
found  in  such  immense  profusion,  as  to  set  at  defiance 
•verjr  sort  of  calculation  relative  to  the  period  at  which  it 
is  posable  for  human  industry  to  exhaust  them.  The  coal 
found  here  is  similar  to  that  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Forth.  On  the  ponglas  river  also  extensive  collieries  areDongla 
wrought  of  a  similar  quality.  It  supplies  the  highest 
districts  of  the  county  and  of  Tweeddale,  where  coal  has 
aot  been  found.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  at- 
tending the  coal  at  Douglas  is,  that  the  coal-field  is  inter- 
sected by  a  great  number  of  steps  that  throw  the  coal 
down  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  perpendicular.  These  steps 
are  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  yards  separate,  and  lie 
■early  parallel.  We  formerly  mentioned  the  varieties 
called  ft/uu/  coaf,  and  caitdJe  coal  or  Ught  coal.  These  are  Candk  ind 
also  found  in  some  districts  of  this  county.  The  blind 
coal  must  midoubtedly  have  been  deprived  of  its  volatile 
parti  by  means  of  subterraneous  fire.  Tt  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  coke  or  mineral  charcoal,  and  is  even 
preferred  to  that  artificially  made.  The  blind  coal  is  al. 
ways  under  a  covering,  or  in  contact  with  a  wall  of  whin- 
stone  {  and  when  the  same  seam  is  traced  till  it  come 
iiader  the  free-stone  rock,  its  qualities  aie  entirely  chw-. 
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UiDQi-  ged,  and  itbecoines  in  every  respect  the  coroinoR  pit^coal. 
iw  ^  — J  Hence  thegrists  have  )>upposed  that  the  whia-stone,  whea 
in  a.  state  of  fusion  from  heat,  bad  in  some  unknown  age 
distilled  offthe  bitumen  bam  the  coal,  and  left  it  a  cinder, 
as  it  is  now  found.  The  candle  or  light  coal,  when  found 
alone,  and  in  its  perfect  state,  is  exquisitely  inflammable, 
beginning  to  flame  like  a  candle  on  coming  into  contact 
with  the  fire,  so  that  a  fiagment  of  it  may  be  carried  m 
the  hand  like  a  torch. 
Ins,  Iron  is  another  mineral  that  abounds  in  this  coan^. 
What  is  called  the  ore,  that  is  to  say,  the  mineral  in  its 
richest  natural  state,  as  it  is  found  in  the  island  of  Elba 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  some  quarters  of  £ngland, 
has  not  hitherto  been  discovered  here  in  such  abundance 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  miner.  Iron  is  found  in 
the  same  tract  of  country  as  the  coal,  and  is  the  constant 
concomjiant  of  that  mineral.  Many  beds  lie  between  the 
different  seam;  of  coal ;  they  are  usually  wrought  lege- 
ther  ;  and  the  iron-stone  is  sold  to  those  who  have  esta- 
blished works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  Iron>stone 
is  either  found  in  the  form  of  beds  of  rock,  or  in  beds  of 
ferruginous  nodules,  or  iron-stone  balls,  as  the  wgikmca 
b^M^i™'  call  them.  The  balls  are  of  various  shapes,  dimension, 
Kiibtd.  and  qualities  ;  and  the  situations  in  which  they  are  found 
are  not  nearly  the  same.  With  regard  to  their  shfipe, 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds  j  such  as  are  of  a  re- 
gular and  such  as  are  of  an  irregular  form. 

To  the  former  belong  the  curious  fossil  called  JWiu  HeU 
moatu,  teftarium,  or  waxen  veint-  It  is  of  a  spherical  shape, 
more  or  less  oblate  or  depressed.  Paracelsus,  who  had 
the  cubic  pyrita  in  great  esteem  for  dissolving  the  stCHie, 
called  these  bodies,  from  their  resembling  a  die  in  shape, 
by  the  general  name  hidus ;  and  Van  Hclmont  afterward^ 
.  mistaking  the  bodies  here  described  for  the  Indus  of  Fit- 
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ncehai^  gave  them  in  the  same  cases  of  disease,  (tod  MiKn. 
called  them  bj  the  same  name.   Hence  the  Latin  name  of  ■ 

Imdut  Bebnoatii,  The  English  one  ii  acquired  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  talc  in  some  spedes^  bat  of  the  tepta 
in  many  moie,  to  yellow  wax  in  colour. 

These  very  singular  stones  ue  found  in  a  great  varie^ 
of  situations.  Mr  Ure,  in  bis  history  of  Rutberglen  and 
East  Kilhride,  gives  the  following  account  of  them  ia 
that  quarter.  "  The  strata  of  schistus,  in  which  they  are 
imbedded,  begin  to  appear  near  Calderwood,  and  extend 
more  than  a  mile  towards  Crossbasket.  Above  and  be- 
low them  are  several  alternate  strata  of  iiou-stone  and 
scbistns.  They  lie  in  a  regular  direction,  making  a  kind 
of  interrupted  stratum,  one  stone  being  several  incheSj 
and  often  a  foot  or  two,  separated  by  the  schistus  from 
another.  They  universally  lie  on  their  depressed  sides. 
Id  one  stratum  of  till  there  are  two  rows,  at  a  few  feet 
distance  from  each  other,  and  keeping  the  iame  directioa. 
The  iroo-stone  of  which  they  are  composed  is  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  yielding  about  BO  per  ctnt.  of  iron. 

"  What  renders  them  a  striking  example  of  the  curious 
and  admirable  workmanship  of  nature  is  their  iiitemal . 
stracture.  They  are  beautifully  subdivided  by  jfpta,  ge- 
nerally filled  with  a  calcureous  rhomboidal  spar  or  pyri- 
tes. Not  a  few  of  them  contain,  along  with  the  spar,  a 
ooBslderable  quauiity  of  petroleum,  which  sometimes  fill4 
the  whole  of  the  spaces  between  the  talc.  In  some  spe. 
cimeos,  if  a  section  is  made  perpendicularly,  the  one- 
Lalf  of  the  stone  is  wholly  subdivided  with  pilch,  and  the 
other  with  spar.  Speci^ieos  of  this  variety  are  extremely 
rare.  Besides^  thtfre  n  another  variety  equally,  if  not 
more  uncommon.  Instead  of  petroleum,  the  Indus  f^Iel- 
montli  contains  coal.  This,  however,  does  not  subdi- 
vide the  talc  by  way  of  septa,  bt|t  rmis  c^fly  ift  it  bpa-> 
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MinciM  zontal  directioii.  The  coal  is  of  &  good  quality ;  U 
k_v —  break)  eauly  into  quadrangular  fragments  and  smooth 
glossy  surfaces ;  it  bums  with  a  bright  flame,  is  not  li- 
quified by  heat,  is  reduced  to  a  white  soft  ash,  and  has 
not  the  smallest  appearance  of  ever  having  been  charred. 
The  stones  in  which  the  coal  is  enclosed  are  found  in  the 
tame  stratum  with  the  rest,  and  are  generally  pretty 
large.  The  diameter  of  one  from  which  I  obtained  spe- 
cimens of  coal  was  nearly  four  feet. 

"  Lndi  Helroontii  are  sparingly  found  at  Stonelaw,  in  s 
stratum  of  till  abore  coal.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  va- 
riety in  which  the  talc  is  enclosed  with  calcareous  spar. 
The  surfaces  of  some  specinuns  are  beautifully  reticular 
ted  by  the  sparry  septa,  which  are  prominent  above  th6 
talc  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  In  a  variety,  of  which 
the  above  mentioned  is  probably  an  example,  the  solid 
part  of  the  stone  beyond  the  septa  is  easily  separated  from 
the  part  which  is  subdivided  by  the  septa.  The  separatiott 
is  occasioned  by  a  small  quantity  of  ochre.  Of  this  kind 
several  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
intilloch. Many  of  the  ludi  Helmontii  have  in  their  cen- 
tre an  elliptical  nuckm,  round  which  they  were  perhaps 
originally  formed.  Its  dimensions  hear  a  considerable  pro- 
portitMi  to  the  dimensions  of  the  stone.  The  nuclei  vn 
not  so  thick  as  broad.  They  are  generally  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  resembling  burnt  lime-stone,  and  are  partly 
crystallized.  They  readily  effervesce  with  acids,  and 
greedily  absorb  water ;  after  which  a  certain  proportion  of 
them  frlls  down  into  powder.  They  are  inseparable  from 
the  rest  of  the  stone,  and  from  them  all  the  septa  seem 
to  proceed.  In  some  specimens  they  seem  to  be  compo- 
ted  of  concentric  lamella. 

"  It  appears  from  various  circumstances,  that  these  septa 
M  diviaiou  were  formed  io  the  stratum  of  gchistus  or 
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•lay  ia  which  they  are  embedded.  Various  opinions  have  Minti^ 
been  gtrea  concerning  the  OTiginal  cause  of  their  peculiar  '  ■* 
construction  ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  oar  know, 
ledge  of  the  manner  in  which  these  and  many  other  fos. 
sils  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  were  formed  is  too  scanty 
to  enable  us  to  decide  positively  about  many  things  con. 
cerning  them.  Several  varieties  of  letitet  or  eagle-ttona^ 
another  kind  of  irone-stone  balls,  are  found  in  this  coun- 
try. These  fossils  are  of  a  round  or  elliptical  form,  and 
consist  of  a  tmcleui,  commonly  argillaceous,  surrounded 
with  a  covering  of  iron-stone.  The  name  letiui  is  given 
them  &om  a  report  that  eagles  put  them  in  their  nests  to 
facilitate  the  hatching  of  their  eggs.  Superstition,  which 
is  ever  inventive,  taught  for  a  certainty,  that  being  worn 
liy  pregnant  women  they  had  great  influence  in  rendering 
labour  in  child-birth  easy  and  safe.  They  are  divided, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  nueUus,  into  male,  female, 
or  neuter.  Superstition  ascribed,  even  to  this  fanciful 
division,  certain  extraordinary  powers  over,  not  only  the 
chick  ia  aoo,  but  also  the  human  species. 

**  Nodules  of  iron-stone  irregularly  shaped  are  to  be  met 
with  almost  everywhere.  In  some  places  they  are  found 
vx  regular  strata,  in  others  not.  Some  contain  sea-shells, 
and  are  calcareous  ;  others  are  destitute  of  shells,  and  are 
not  aSected  by  acids.  They  are  known  by  different 
aames,  as  kidney-stoqe,  button-stone,  fiu.  from  their 
bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  these  bodies.  Very 
ilew  of  them  received  their  shape  by  attrition.  They 
commoaly  contain  the  best  of  iron-stone.  Fragments  of 
in  argillaceous  iron-ore  of  a  blood-red  colour  are  found  at 
Stonelaw,  and  some  other  places  in  Rntherglen.  This 
TAticty  is  usaally  called  ktel,  sad  is  sometimes  ut«d  h  • 
<«njoa  for  drawing." 
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Minen-  Imo  u  a  met«I  of  so  much  importance  to  minkind  tliat 
'—,'—'  the  manufacture  of  it  deserves  special  notice.  Gold  has 
tnurki  on  \^^^J^  oaWci  the  king  of  metals ;  and  &om  its  beauty,  ra- 
rity, and  indestructibility,  it  may  be  entitled  to  the  appel- 
lation i  but  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  little  prw:tical  uti- 
lity in  ordinary  life  i  because,  ctcd  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  as  current  coin,  a  substitute  may  be  success- 
fully obtained  for  it.  A  guinea  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  purchases  about  twice  the  quantity  of  human 
food  and  raiment  that  it  docs  in  England.  Before  it 
can  enter  into  the  latter  country,  it  must  lay  aside  half  its 
value,  and  submit  to  be  accounted  of  the  same  price  with 
British  paper ;  yet  commerce  finds  no  want  of  guineas  ia 
Britain  when  there  is  oecasioo  for  them.  In  all  ages, 
also,  it  has  happened  that  l*he  possessors  of  iron  have 
been  extremely  apt  to  acquire  the  mastery  of  those  who 
abounded  very  greatly  in  gold.  Iron  is  manufactured  in 
this  county  by  means  of  the  three  following  substances^ 
iron.stoue,  coal,  and  lime.  The  metal  called  irvn  is  ca- 
pable of  being  brought  into  a  great  variety  of  states,  so 
as  to  be  adapted  to  difierent  purposes.  Of  these  it  is  oulj- 
TIi[^  taru^^'XisaTj  to  take  notice  of  three,  which  include  all  the 
"  '™''"  rest.  Pure  iron  is  that  which  is  used  by  the  blacksmiths. 
It  is  tolerably  soft,  and  capable  of  being  bent  in  every  di. 
rection,  of  being  hammered  out  into  thin  plates,  or  drawn 
into  wire.  Its  purity  is  in  proportion  to  its  sofmess  and 
tenacity,  both  when  hot  and  cold.  It  is  incapable  of  be- 
ing melted  or  reduced  into  a  liquid  state  by  any  degree  of 
artificial  heat.  Steel  is  iron  incorporated  with  charcoal. 
To  prepare  steel,  bars  of  soft  iron  are  confined  for  several 
days  in  a  close  furnace  or  oven  covered  with  ppwder  of 
fharcoal,  whether  made  from  wood  or  mineral  coal ;  and 
tlie  whole  is  kept  at  a  strong  heat.  When  taken  out,  tlie 
iron,  ha\'ing  absorbed  or  united  with  a  portion  of  the  cKar- 
coal,  is  found  to  have  acquired  this  important  property. 
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nd  suddenly  pliui 
it  acquires  aa  extreme  degree  of  hardaess.  When  very,  u 
fully  impregnated  with  coal,  it  is  capable  of  being  melted. 
The  third  kind  of  iron  is  cast  iron  or  pig-iron.  ZJke 
steel  it  is  impnre  and  hard ;  but  the  impurity  consists  of 
its  being  united,  not  like  steel,  with  pure  coal  merely,  but 
with  a  vanety  of  earthy  and  other  matters.  Cast  iron 
may  be  broken,  but  cannot  be  bent,  and  is  reducible  into 
a  liquid  state  by  heat ;  in  consequence  of  which  prqperty, 
and  of  its  extreme  hardness,  it  is  conveniently  used  for 
lieing  formed  in  moulds  into  vessels  and  parts  of  machi- 
nery. When  iron  is  first  produced  from  iron-stone  or  the 
natural  ore,  it  is  in  the  state  of  cast  iron  ;  for  although  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  render  it  malleable  at  once, 
these  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  great  peifecUon,  or 
come  extensively  into  use.  Cast  iron  is  that  sort  which 
is  manufactured  in  Clydesdale. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  the  manufacture  of  ironHbtery  of 
commenced  in  Britain.  It  is  probable  that  the  work-^to,,^' 
ing  of  the  tui  mines  in  Cornwall  by  the  Phenicians  (Phi-"""^ 
listines}  would  introduce  into  the  country  a  class  of 
men  skilled  in  all  the  metallic  ores  then  known,  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  their  true  value,  and  of  rendering 
the  riches  of  an  imexplprcd  country  subservient  either 
to  their  own  immediate  wants,  or  to  the  conveniences 
of  the  unskilful  inhabitants.  The  invasion  of  England 
hj  the  Danes,  and  their  consequent  establishment,  would 
most  likely  add  to  the  former  stock  of  knowledge  in  the- 
art  of  mining  and  fusing  ores.  Large  heaps  of  scoriK  are 
to  this  day  met  with  in  many  places  of  England,  with  so 
great  an  accumulation  of  soil  as  to  grow  trees  of  a  large 
size.  These  heaps  are  called  Dantj  cinder),  and  are  in 
our  times  smelted  to  advantage  for  the  production  of  crude 
Iron ;  a  circumstance  which  proves  that  these  early  ma. 
nn&cturert  possessed  no  great  skill  or  dexterity.     From 
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Mhet*.   wh&tevcr  period  the  iron  trade  may  date  its  origin,  e*» 
.  tain  it  is,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  early 


.  hw- 


in  the  seventeenth  centaries,  we  find  that  it  had  attained 
to  a  pitch  of  magnitiule  almost  incredible,  at  a  time  so 
hostile  to  the  peaceable  views  and  industry  of  the  mantu 
facturer.  Hence  we  find,  that  cannon  and  mortars  of  va- 
rious calibres  and  constructions  were  fabricated  from  cast 
iron  at  some  of  the  English  works  ;  and  that  this  species 
of  manufacture  was  in  considerable  request  on  the  conti- 
nent. '  The  calibre  or  cavity  of  the  guns  was  in  these 
days,  and  within  these  forty-six  years,  formed  by  a  loam 
core  of  the  exact  diameter  wanted  to  contain  the  shot. 
This  was  placed  vertically  in  the  middle  of  the  mould. 
The  boring  and  turning  mills  were  quite  unknown,  toge- 
ther with  all  that  scrupulous  exactitude  which  distin- 
guishes the  artillerist  and  the  manufacturer  of  the  present 
times. 
Cbmoal  of  Anciently  charcoal  formed  from  wood  was  universally 
""^'"^  used  in  Britain  for  the  preparation  of  iron,  and  at  present ' 
it  is  almost  universally  used  upon  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. So  far  down  as  the  beginning  of  the  late  century, 
the  fuel  used  in  Britain  in  iron  furnaces  consisted  chiefly 
of  wood  The  kinds  of  wood  used  for  this  purpose  were 
various  ;  but  charcoal  of  hard  wood,  such  as  oak,  birch, 
ash,  &c.  was  always  preferred  to  that  made  from  pine, 
holly,  sallow,  Su:.  At  the  small  remaining  number  of 
charcoal  furnaces  now  in  this  country,  the  oak  has  still  th; 
undoubted  preference.  Its  firmness  and  continuity  enable 
it,  while  undergoing  combustion  in  the  blast-furnace,  to 
support  a  more  powerful  stream  of  air,  and  to  purify  or 
extract  the  iron  contained  in  a  larger  portion  of  ore,  thaa 
charcoal  made  from  softer  wood.  In  the  reign  of  James 
the  Sixth  no  less  than  300  blast-furnaces  for  preparing 
iron  with  charcoal  are  said  to  have  existed  in.  England^ 
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■ml  that  tliey  had  -fuel  upwi  an  average  for  forty  weeks  ^Jjl!"^ 
every  year.  They  are  liltewise  said  tp  have  produced  ^  -^ 
from  two  to  three  tons  of  iron  ^^  day.  Supposing  them 
to  have  made  only  thirteen  tons  of  iron ^fr  week,  and  that 
sixteen  hundred  weight  of  charcoal  was  requisite  to  pn^ 
duce  a  ton  of  iron,  upwards  of  14>000  acres  of  wood  lands 
would  he  annnatly  cleared  to  supply  the  iron  manij&c- 
tore.  As  the  woods  could  not  grow  again  in  less  than 
eighteen  years,  upwards  of  s50,000  acres  of  land  must 
have  been  occupied  in  supplying  the  blast-fiimaces.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  progress  of  agriculture  under 
the  peaceable  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  the 
First  had  greatly  diminished  the  extent  of  the  wood  lands; 
and  the  coasamptioa  of  wood  for  the  iron  works  and  in^. 
creaung  navy  had  exhausted  the  principal  forests.  Hence 
those  individuals  who  still  possessed  woods,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  found  their  profits  aug- 
mented ;  but  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  of  timber,  induced  individuals  to  attempt  to  AtMof^ 
substitute  pit-coal  for  wood.  Accordingly,  in  1612,  Si-J^^^ 
mon  Sturtevant,  Esq.  was  favoured  with  a  patent  from 
King  James  for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  iron  with 
pit-coal  in  all  its  branches  for  thirty.one  years.  In  re- 
turn, the  said  Simon  Sturtevant  bound  himself  to  publish 
his  discoveries,  which  afterwards  appeared  in  quarto  un- 
der the  title  of  his  Metallica.  It  is  uncertain  from  what 
reasons,  but  Mr  Sturtevant  failed  in  the  execution  of  his 
discoveries  upon  a  large  scale,  and  was  obliged  next  year 
to  render  up  his  letters  of  monopoly. 

The  second  adventurer  in  this  line  weilnd  to  have  been 
John  Ravenson,£sq.  who,  like  Sturtevant,  was  successful 
in  obtuning  a  patent  for  the  new  manufacture,  but,  like 
him  also,  was  inadequate  to  the  completion  of  it  upon  an 
eztenuve  scale.    Ravenson  was  also  enjoined  to  publish 
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Miiwn-  lis  discoveries.  Under  the  title  of  his  MttalUca  tttj- 
1  ^'  ■»""  printed  for  Thomas  Thorp  anno  1613.  Several 
other  adventurers  stepped  forth ;  all  of  whom  had  the 
mortification  of  resigning  their  patents  withoat  having 
contrihated  to  the  success  of  the  arduous  undertaking. 
Dudler'*  In  1S19,  Dudley  obtained  his  patent,  and  declared,  that 
^*''"''  although  he  made  only  at  the  rate  of  three  tons  of  pig- 
iron  weekly,  he  made  it  with  profit.  The  discovery  was 
perfccte4  at  his  father's  works  at  Penpont  in  Worcester- 
shire. This  gentleman's  success  in  the  various  manufac- 
tures of  ixoa  with  pit-coal  had  united  agunst  him  not  only 
all  the  proprietors  of  the  charcoal  iron  trade,  but  many 
new  adventurers,  who  wished  to  share  in  the  emoluments 
of  the  new  discovery.  Their  interest  was  so  powerfiilas 
to  limit  Dudley's  patent  from  thir^-one  to  fourteen  years. 
During  the  most  of  this  period  be  continued  to  manufac- 
ture pig  and  bar  iron,  and  various  eastings,  all  of  which 
he  sold  much  lower  than  the  charcoal  manufacturers.  la 
casting  vessels  or  machinery,  he  must  have  had  a  great 
advantage  over  the  charcoal  fouuderies,  because  cast  iron 
made  from  charcoal  is  too  pure,  or  approaches  too  neatly 
to  soft  iron,  and  hence  flows  less  easily,  and  takes  the 
form  meant  to  be  impressed  upon  it  less  accurately,  than 
the  more  impure  metal  formed  by  means  of  mineral  coal. 
The  superior  talents  of  Dudley  were  beheld  with  envy  ; 
a  lawless  combination  was  formed  against  him  ;  and  an 
assemblage  of  banditti  destroyed  his  whole  works.  Thta 
is  one  of  the  evils  which  to  this  day  are  apt  to  resist  the 
progress  of  improvement,  or  the  introduction  of  new  ma- 
chinery into  England,  and  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  na- 
tion, considered  as  a  community  laying  claim  to  a  civili- 
zed character.  The  civil  wars  prevented  for  a  lime  the 
progress  of  the  arts  of  industry  in  England.  From  that 
period  till  the  year  1740  DOthing  of  importaoc^  was  done 
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In  die  maan&Ctare  of  pig-iroa  hy  means  of  pit-cod,  ciu-  '^■^ 
dcrs,  or  coke.  Tbc  applicalioo  of  the  steam-engine,  for  i^  .^  aj 
nising  and  compressing  ijr,  do  longer  confined  the  mano- 
faetnrer  to  local  situaUons  where  water-falls  could  be  ob< 
tained.  Larger  furnaces,  with  a  proporUonate  quanti^ 
of  bl»t,  were  introduced.  Among  the  first  effects  of  these, 
from  eight  to  ten  tons  of  pig-iron  were  produced  weekly. 
Ever  since  the  application  of  the  steam.engine  to  the  pn>- 
dnction  of  a  power-blast  to  exdte  the  furnace  fires,  tha 
weekly  quantity  of  iron  produced  has  in  general  been  in- 
creasing. The  produce  depends  so  much  opon  the  quAn-> 
tt^  of  air  used  for  reduction  of  the  ore  into  metal,  that 
this  circumstance  is  now  chiefly  cmsidered  in  the  con- 
stnictlon  of  iron  works  j  and  at  some  furnaces,  the  blow- 
ing machine  is  calculated  to  produce  between  forty  and 
fifty  tons  of  melting  pig-iron  ^rr  week-  at  each  fiimace. 
At  some  iron  works  in  Wales,  where  the  sort  called  oxj/» 
gtaated  crude  iron  is  manufacmred  purposely  for  conveit- 
n^  into  bar-iron,  there  are  several  Instances  of  a  iiimaco 
producing  seventy,  seventy-one,  and  seventy-two  tons  of 
metal  weekly.  This  astonishing  quantity  forms  a  most 
Striking  contrast  with  the  early  exertions  of  Dudley,  who 
conceived  three  tons  a  profitable  produce,  and  whose 
greatest  exertions  never  exceeded  seven  tons  of  pig-iron 
weekly- 
No  sooner  had  the  consequences  of  the  general  dimi- 
antion  of  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  making  charcoal,  been 
felt  by  the  individuals  whose  interest  it  was  to  support 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  than  their  violent  prejudices 
were  laid  aside  against  the  use  of  pit-coal;  and  this  mine- 
ral combustible  substance  was  brought  forward,  and  esta* 
blished,  as  the  basis  of  this  profitable  and  useful  manufac* 
mre.  Fit-coal  has  hitherto  been  better  known,  and  its 
nsefiilness  made  more  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  U£q 
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*^*^  and  of  manufacture,  in  Britain  than  in  any  other  counoyi 
Vii  y  I II 'Pit-coal,  in  Scotland,  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  iron  tS 
concerned,  consists  of  three  sorts ;  spUnt-cozI,  free  coal, 
and  bituminous  coal.  The  first  is  accounted  the  best ;  free 
coal  is  the  medium  state  between  ^lint  and  bituniinoiu 
ooal.  Under  the  latter  are  arranged  the  lighter  varieTies* 
known  bj  the  names  of  cand]e-caa>,  pMTot-coal,  Sec. 
These  last  have  hitherto  been  accounted  tmfit  for  the  ma- 
onfacture  of  cast  iron.  It  maj  be  remarked,  that  in  some 
places  of  England  and  Wales,  coal  is  found  of  far  supe- 
rior quality  for  this  manufacture  to  any  known  in  Scot- 
lan^.  It  has  very  little  bitumen,  and  unites  to  the  purity  of 
splint-coal  all  the  softness  and  combustibility  of  wood. 
Pwp*«>«'  Pit-coal  is  thus  prepared  for  the  furnace  :  An  eztcn- 
miDcnl  sive  level  field  is  chosen,  and  divided  into  spaces  long  and 
"^"^  narrow,  or  flat  ridges  of  from  nine  to  sixteen  feet  broad, 
and  of  a  length  equal  to  the  length  of  the  field,  with  m 
passage  betwixt  each  ridge.  Upon  these  oblong  spaces 
or  ridges,  which  are  called  heartht,  large  pieces  of  coal 
arc  placed  inclining  to  each  other.  Great  care  is  ta- 
ken to  place  the  sharpest  angle  of  each  piece  of  coal 
towards  the  ground,  so  that  large  interstices  may  be  left 
for  the  admission  and  communication  of  air.  The  coals 
are  piled  to  the  height  of  from  thirty  to  £fty  inches, 
and  frotn  eighty  to  one  hundred  tons  are  usually  pla. 
ced  upon  a  hearth ;  that  is  to  say,  a  ridge  of  coal  is 
formed  of  from  nine  to  sixteen  feet  in  breadth,  of  tlis 
height  now  specified,  and  of  the  length  necessary  to  con- 
tain perhaps  one  hundred  tons  of  coal.  The  field  con- 
tains a  variety  of  these  ridges  or  hearths  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  work  carried  on.  In  building  each  fire,  they 
reserve  a  number  of  vents  reaching  from  top  to  bottom^ 
into  which  the  burning  fuel  is  introduced.  This  is  im- 
mediately covered  by  small  pieces  of  coal  beat  hard  into 
the  aperture.     These  repress  the  kindling  fire  from  B«« 
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cending,  and  oblige  it  to  seek  a  passage  by  creeping  along  I'Ena*' 
the  bottom,  which  is  most  exposed  to  air.  In  tliis  pro-  ^—  ,■■!> 
gress  the  fire  of  each  vent  meets,  and  when  united  ris« 
gradually,  and  burst  forth  on  all  sides  at  once.  Whcti 
the  coal  ceases  to  send  forth  smoke,  that  is,  when  all  its 
volatile  or  bituminous  matter  is  e:Cpelled,  the  combustioa 
IS  understood  to  have  proccedi-d  a  sufiicient  length  ;  but 
if  the  coal  contain  pyrites,  that  is,  sulphur  and  iron,  a  cir- 
cumstance known  from  the  golden  metallic  appearance  of 
the  crude  coal,  or  from  the  suffocating  vapour  which  it 
emits,  the  burning  is  allowed  to  continue  a  considerable 
time  after  the  disappearance  of  the  smoke,  for  the  purpose 
of  disengaging  the  sulphur.  When  the  coal  is  accounted 
sufHciently  purified  from  volatile  matter,  or  brolig&t  to  the 
state  of  a  pure  and  light  cinder,  the  fire  is  covered  up 
with  ashes,  beginning  at  the  foundation,  and  proceeding 
gradually  to  the  top.  The  cinders  or  charcoal  thus  pre- 
pared are  termed  coltt.  Tlie  length  of  time  necessary  to 
produce  good  cokes  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  coal 
to  be  coked,  and  the  slate  of  the  weather.  In  fifty/  uzty^ 
or  seventy  hours,  the  fire  is  generally  completely  Covered 
over  with  the  ashes  of  char  formerly  made.  The  cokes> 
thus  entirely  secluded  from  air,  soon  cool,  and  in  twelve 
or  fourteen  days  may  be  drawn  and  wheeled  to  the  fur« 
nace.  The  loss,  sustained  in  preparing  coal  for  manufao 
turing  iron  is  nearly  as  follows :  2240  pounds  of  different 
BOTti  of  coal  give  the  following  products : 

Coke  prodoced.     Lm. 

Free  coal 700lbs.      iSiOlbi, 

Splint  and  free  coal  mixed    840  1400 

Splint  slightly  mixed-..  .  .  lOOO  1340 

Pure  splint 1100  11*6 

The  great  weight  thus  lost  is  carried  off  in  smc^e  ( 

ud  it  is  by  ooUectlog  this  smoke,  by  »  protieu  of  ditliU*- 
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Mmm-  tion,  as  fonnerlj  ineiittoiKd,  that  Lonl  DnndMuld's  cod 
w  ,  .  tar  is  prepared.  If  a  vessel  filled  with  cold  water  is  pla- 
ced in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  massy  ciJamiu  of  t^ 
pour,  before  the  fire  has  penetrated  to  the  surface  of  the 
heap,  a  considerable  ijoantitj  of  tar  ^iU  be  formsd  upoa 
its  external  surface.  This  will  continue  to  increaie  till 
the  water  assume  the  temperature  of  the  smoke,  and  no 
longer  ;  because  the  tabstance  called  heat,  having  a  tea- 
dencj  to  distribute  itself  equally  among  all  bodies,  flies 
to  the  coldest,  and  unites  with  it,  a>bandoiiing,  in  this  ease, 
the  smoke  which  h  was  conveying  towards  the  colder  as 
well  as  the  thinner  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  When-the 
water  becomes  hot,  the  heated  smoke  no  longer  tends  bv< 
wards  it,  but  is  carried  towards  » lighter  and  a  colder  re- 
gion. 
boa-ttttae.  The  next  material  requisite  to  the  formation  of  cast 
red  fur^  iron  is  iron-stone.  We  have  said  that  coal  and  iron-stone 
(anuce.  ^^  usually  deposited  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  working  the  one,  it  is  often 
found  cotrvcoient  to  bring  fonh  the  other  also.  When  a  good 
stratum  of  iron-stone  is  found  of  four  inches  in  thickness. 
It  is  thought  suiEcient  to  defray  the  expence  of  working 
it.  Iron-stone,  as  formerly  mentioned,  is  nuxed  with  B 
variety  of  substances  ;  sometimes  the  iron  ore  is  chiefly 
united  with  day,  sometimes  chiefly  with  lime,  and  some- 
times with  mixtures  of  clay,  lime,  and  sand.  That  mix- 
ed with  clay  is  accounted  the  best.  Those  iron-stones  in 
which  sand  very  greatly  abonods  are  thought  the  poorest 
of  meta],  or  rather  produce  metal  of  the  worst  quality. 
To  prepare  iron-stone  for  the  furnace,  it  must  be  roasted, 
or  torrided,  to  expel  all  volatile  matters  naturally  united 
with  it.  The  mode  of  doing  this  consists  in  levelling  b 
piece  of  ground,  and  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  small 
pit-coals.  This  is  of  variiJus  tliickness,  four,  six,  or 
eight  inches,  according  to  the  height  to  which  the  pile  i> 
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to  be  builf,  and  the  nsture  of  the  iron-stone.  Upon  this  Mnwa- 
stratum  of  coals  the  pieces  of  iron-stone  are  imbedded  &s  >— y  '.ui 
□car  to  the  same  size  as  possible,  in  order  that  m  may  be 
equallj  acted  upon.  These  are  reared  to  various  heights, 
eighteen,  twentj',  to  twenty-four  inches ;  the  determina-' 
tion  of  its  height  depending  upon  circumstances.  The 
sur&ce  is  a  second  Ume  levelled,  hj  introducmg  small 
pieces  of  iron-stone  betwixt  the  interstices  occasioned  by 
the  angles  of  the  larger.  This  again  receives  a  co- 
vering of  small  coals,  seldom  exceeding  two  inches  in 
thickness.  Upon  this  is  reared  the  subsequent  building, 
always  gradually  narrowing  itself  till  it  has  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  stout  wedge  with  its  base  resting  upon  the 
ground.  After  this  is  effected,  the  wliole  of  the  eztemal 
surface  receives  a  complete  covering  of  the  smallest  sort 
of  coal.  The  pile  is  kindled  by  applying  burning  coals 
to  the  ground-stratum.  The  fire  creeps  slowly  dong, 
heats  the  stone  upwards,  kindles  the  second  layer  of  small 
coab,  and  ultimately  inflames  the  whole  mass  from  top  to 
bottom.  When  the  coals  are  consumed  the  pile  gradually 
cools,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  may  be  wheeled  away  to 
the  furnace.  The  quantity  of  iron-stone  burnt  at  one 
time  is  various  At  different,  and  even  at  the  same  places. 
Some  kinds  require  to  be  burned  in  smaller  heaps,  owing 
to  their  nature  and  fii^bility.  Ir.  some  works  the  fire  ex- 
tends from  fifty  to  sixty  yards ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  skilful  workmen  at  one  end  adding  &esh  materials 
to  the  burning  pile,  while  others  at  the  opposite  end 
are  employed  wheeling  away  that  which  the  fire  has  left 
sufficiently  burned  for  the  purpose  of  the  furnace.  Fires 
that  extend  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  length,  from  ten  to 
sixteen  feet  wide,  and  about  five  feet  high,  are  most  com- 
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k<j^*^  The  third  ind  last  mxtertd  used  In  the  preparation  af 
y  V  'CMt'irwiii  liaie-stone,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  calciT 
^^^^  ned  hy  the  ordinary  process  in  a  lime-kihi. 
thm4v-  T^^  furnace  hy  which  iron  is  extracted  in  a  metallic' 
J^^'  state  &aiXD  these  materials  may  be  considered  as  consisting 
oftwopaijts:  The  one  consists  of  a  steam-engine,  which 
.works  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  or  cylinders,  with  pistons, 
which  force  a  powerful  blast  of  compressed  air  into  the 
furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  its  contents  to  th^ 
highest  possible  degree  of  heat.  The  furnace  itself  is  a 
stout  square  building^  tapering  slightly  upwards,  of  from 
thirty-six  to  forty  feet  every  way,  and  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  iu  height.  It  is  most  conveaienlly  placed  at 
the  foot  of  any  steep  bank,  that  access  may  easily  be 
had  to  the  top  of  il,  by  which  the  materials  are  thrown 
in.  The  cavity  at  the  bottom,  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  and  is  cnlled  the  hearth,  is  only  about  two 
feet  square.  Il  gradually  widens,  and  at  the  height  of 
six  feet  and  a  half  istivo  feet  and  a  lia!f^square.  Thccc- 
aftcr  the  cavity  widens  rapidly,  so  that  at  eight  feet  per- 
pendicular height  it  is  tK'cU'e  feet  .di^iD^ctcr.  From  thi& 
height  it  gradually  narrows  to  the  top,  which  is  at  the 
height  of  about  forty-five  feet  from  ihc  base  ;  and  hero 
itie  cavity  is  about  three  feet  diapicter  ;  and  there  is  aa 
opening  on  one  side  for  filling  in  materials.  The  remain- 
der of  the  height  is  a  sort  cf  chimney  to  conduct  thft 
flame  aloft.  The  furnace  is  lined  at  the  bottom  with  the 
best  firp-stone  that  can  be  procured,  and  the  body  of  the 
furnace  'v>  lined  with  a  double  building  of  bricks  made  of 
clay  whu:h  becomes  white  in  the  fire,  having  a  stratum, 
between  tfie  inner  coats  or  linings  of  brick,  of  powdered 
cinders  or  charcoal,  llie  blast  of  air  is  admitted  into  the 
furnace  by  a  small  tapered  pipe  of  from  two  to  three 
inches  diaxu^tec ;  it  enters  the  furnace  at  some  di&tancQ 
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&9m  the  bottom,  generally  at  the  height  of  about  tvo  &nnn- 
feet.  At  the  lowest  part  of  the  furnace  is  a  hole  of  about .  ^y.  -j 
six  inches  square,  which  is  closely  filled  up  with  sand 
when  the  furnace  is  workiDg  j  but  from  time  to  time, 
when  a  considerable  quantity  of  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion 
is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  the  sand  is  remo- 
▼ed,  and  by  a  sort  of  tapping  the  fluid  metal  is  discharged. 

When  a  furnace  is  to  begin  to  WDrk,a  fire  is  kindled  with-  Blut-lor- 
in  ft  by  means  of  common  coal,  and  in  the  space  of  about  |Ji!"' 
three  weeks  it  is  accounted  sufEcieutly  dry  to  admit  of  far- 
ther operations.  Some  loose  buruing  coals  being  thrown 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  a  few  baskets  of  coke^ 
that  is,  of  cinders  prepared  in  the  way  already  mentionedf 
are  introduced.  As  the  furnace  i^  lef^  open  at  the  bottom, 
while  the  whole  height  acts  as  a  chimney,  the  draught  of 
air  is  powerful,  and  the  heat  soon  becomes  great.  Id 
proportion  as  the  first  quantities  of  coke  attain  a  red  heat, 
more  is  added,  till  it  is  nearly  fiJI,  requiring  about  000 
hatkett  of  coals ;  each  basket,  when  of  the  best  sort,  being 
about  110  pounds  in  weight.  When  the  furnace  is  suffi- 
ciently heated  throughout,  specified  quantities  of  cokes, 
iron-stone,  and  blast-furnace  ctnders,<  are  added ;  these 
arc  called  cbarg,;s.  The  cokes  are  commonly  filled  in 
baskets,  which  at  all  the  various  irou- works  are  nearly  of 
the  same  size.  Tlie  weight  of  a  basket,  however,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  coal  j  being 
from  10  to  J13  lb.  each.  The  iron-stone  is  filled  mto 
boxes,  which,  when  moderately  heaped,  contain  £0  lb.  of 
torrified  iron-stone.  They  often  cieeed  this  when  the 
stone  has  been  severely  roasted.  The  first  charges  which 
a  furnace  receives  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  iron- 
stone to  the  wciglit  of  cokes  ;  this  is  afterwards  increased 
to  a  full  burden,  which  is  commonly  4  baskets  cokci^ 
82Dlb.;    ::  boxes  icon-stone,  lislb.;  l.box  blast-fut> 
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70  lb.  At  new 
_  cinders  cannot  be  obtained,  a  similar  quantity  of  lime- 
Btone  is  used.  The  descent  of  the  charge  or  burden  is  &- 
cilitated  bj  opening  the  fumace  below  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  throning  out  the  cold  cinders,  and  admitting,  foi 
an  hour  at  a  time,  a  body  of  fresh  air.  This  opention 
is  repeated  till  the  approach  of  the  iron-stone  and  cinder, 
which  is  always  announced  by  a  partial  fusion,  and  the 
dropping  of  lava  through  some  iron-bars  introduced  to 
■apport  the  incumbent  materials.  The  611icg  above  is  re- 
gularly continued  ;  ^d  when  the  fumace  at  the  top  has 
acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  it  is  then  judged 
time  to  introduce  the  blast.  In  two  hours  after  blowing,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  liquid  matter  b  formed,  and  gra- 
dually a  quantity  of  iron,  in  a  fluid  state,  Gils  the  lowest 
part  of  the  furnace.  The  furnace  is  then  tapped,  by  open' 
tag  the  hole  already  mentioned  ;  a  channel  is  made  in  the 
paadf  with  lateral  moulds  on  each  side,  into  which  the 
melted  matter  is  allowed  to  run.  The  principal  channel 
is  called  the  jow,  and  the  lateral  moulds  or  channels  are 
cMtd  figf;  and  hence  cast -iron  receives  the  appellation 
of  pig-iron.  After  the  working  Is  begun  it  is  easily  ctm- 
tinued  ;  the  cokes,  iron-stone,  and  lioie-stone,  are  thrown 
in  stratum  above  stratum,  and  cast-iron  is  the  product;  so 
that  the  business  is  successfully  conducted  by  persons  pos- 
sessing very  little  experience  or  information.  In  general, 
what  is  called  a  charge  of  the  fwnact  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients  ;  5  baskets  cokes,  400  lb. ;  6  boxes 
iron-stone,  336  lb.  ;  1  box  lime-stone,  100  lb.  The  tap* 
ping  of  a  blast-fumace  appears  in  description  a  merely 
meclianical  or  vulgar  operation  ;  but  to  a  stranger  it  does 
not  fail  tu  prove  sublime.  The  ear-piercing  blast  being 
intermitted,  the  furnace  is  opened  by  a  number  of  persons, 
ybo  obviously  expose  tberosclves  to  a  sevoc  degree  of 
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heat.  At  length  the  melted  mctil  fiows  oit  in  a  stream  of  MiiKn- 
fierj  lava.  The  operation  is  never  totally  destitute  of  ha-  ,:!7^\  rj 
zaxd;  because,  if  anypordoo  of  the  sand  has  been  render- 
ed wet  in  an  improper  degree,  it  Is  apt  to  explode,  and  to 
cast  about  the  metal  in  a  state  of  ardent  ignition,  to  which 
B  glass-house  fire  makes  only  a  distant  approach.  Indeed* 
a  woric  erected  for  the  preparation  of  iron  is  at  all  times 
a  striking  object,  but  more  especially  when  viewed  in  the 
night.  Its  vicinity  exhibits  a  great  field  of  fire  and  smoke ; 
from  the  steam-engine  the  horrid  clanking  of  chains  pro- 
ceeds ;  and  the  blast  pierces  the  ear  with  a  terrific  sound, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  all  melody,  being  a  mixture  of 
hissing,  gradng,  and  screaming.  In  short,  an  iron-ma- 
nufactory affords  a  night-scene  truly  infernal. 

The  two  great  requisites  to  the  production  of  a  large 
qaantity  of  iron  are,  a  blast  or  torrent  of  air  of  great  pow- 
er thrown  into  the  furnace  by  a  steam-engine,  and  coal  of 
the  best  quality.  These  do  not  fail  to  reduce  speedily  the 
iron-stone  into  a  liquid  state,  and  to  extract  whatever 
metal  it  contains.  Still,  however,  charcoal  of  wood  ii 
fiiT  superior  in  value  to  that  of  mineral  coal ;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  Britain  it  cannot  be  obtained  :  nor  is  it 
*o  be  wished  that  our  best  lands  should  be  devoted  to  such 
a  purpose,  when  they  can  be  better  employed  in  an  im- 
proved agriculture,  and  when  the  bowels  of  the  earth  af- 
ford a  valuable  substitute,  which  in  certain  situations  caa 
be  obtained  in  abundance,  and  which  produces  a  sort  of 
f  on;  not  indeed  the  most  easily  reduced  into  the  state  o£ 
toft  iron  or  steel,  but  the  most  valuable  for  being  used  for 
every  purpose  of  machinery.'— Undoubtedly  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  trade  in  Iron,  whethermanufacturedwith 
charcoal  or  with  mineral  coal,  have  been  very  great ;  whe- 
ther we  consider  it  as  having  cleared  the  country  of  vast 
tfacts  of  wood,  and  produced  the  consequent  improvement 
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V«Mn-  ofdimate,  and  the  exteasioa  of  agriculture  {oruhavingpla- 
t  ^  '  ■  ced  us  at  the  head  of  the  manu&ctnring  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, u  xfibrding  us  at  all  times  a  plentiful  supply  for  the 
ocmstructiou  of  every  species  of  machinery ;  as  being  an  ar- 
seoal  for  rearing  and  protecting  an  extensive  navy ;  or  as 
having  been  a  source  of  wealth  to  many  individuals,  and 
at  the  same  time  affording  a  competent  recompence  for 
the  labour  of  a  nnmber  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

fiCT*fflinn  1°  'be  uppermost  part  of  the  county,  that  is,  upon  the 
mountains  at  its  southern  extremity  adjoining  to  Niths- 
dale,  are  the  well-known  lead-mines  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Hopeton,  which  we  formerly  mentioned  when 
treatbg  of  Dumfriesshire  The  elevation  here  is  very 
great,  as  already  mentioned  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  the  small  gardens  belonging  to  the  miners,  and  adjoin- 
ing to  the  manager's  house,  in  consequence  of  the  aid  c£ 
abundance  of  manure,  excellent  crops  of  all  sorts  of  ve- 
getables arc  easily  reared.  The  workmen  at  the  mines 
are  subdivided  into  pickmen,  smelters,  washers,  and  la- 
booreis,  besides  carpenters  and  smiths.  The  payment  of 
the  pickmen  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  lead  found. 
Five  or  six  of  them  join,  and  take  whet  they  call  a  bar- 
gain;  and  according  as  it  proves  more  or  less  productive 
of  lead,  their  wages  are  higher  or  lower.  The  rest  of  the 
workmen  receive  fixed  wages.  The  work  is  carried  on  bjr 
two  different  companies.  As  this  place  is  far  distant  from 
the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  oatmeal  and  barley  ar« 
purchased  by  the  overseers  of  the  mining  companies,  and 
reserved  in  stores,  out  of  which  all  the  individuals  em- 
ployed by  the  respective  companies  receive  weekly  a  cer- 
tain qutnuiy  for  their  families  ;  and  this  makes  part  of 
their  pay.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  common  people 
employed  in  the  mines  here  bear  little  resemblance  to 
|beii  bretbna  ia  other  quarters.    They  are  of  a.  sober  and 
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SotctKgent  diwacter.  Thejr  work  in  the  miacs  onlj  n^  MiMr» 
koan  out  of  twentj'-four  ;  they  have  therefore  macb  ■jj^-m' 
leisurej  and  thej  employ  s  coasiderable  porttoa  of  it 
in  reading.  They  have  been  at  the  expencc  of  fitting 
^p  a  public  library,  towards  which  they  all  contribute 
for  the  purpoK  of  purchasing  books.  They  have  also  i. 
good  school.    The  library  was  originally  established  b^  , 

.an  overseer  named  Mr  Stirling,  who  prevailed  irith  the 
workmen  to  unite  for  that  purpose.  Previous  to  the  «3t-jft^  j 
i^tence  of  the  library,  the  miners  here  were  in  no  degree  li«nm 
superior  to  ordinary  colliers ;  but  a  taste  for  literatora  speed-  n„n\i 
ily  produced  its  ordinary  concomitants,  decency,  industry, 
and  sobriety  of  mannen,  pride  of  spirit,  and  a  desire  to  givo 
g  good  education  to  their  children.  Similar  effects  have 
also  been  produced  by  a  library  at  the  neghbooring  mines 
vf  Wanlockhead-  The  produce  of  the  mines  in  Crawford 
parish  has  been  known  to  vitj  from  10,000  to  16,00S 
bars,  of  from  1J2  to  I90lb>  each.  The  sale  has  also 
been  very  various.  A^ter  the  pommencement  of  the  war 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  deaoand  failed  ia  such  a  de. 
gree,  that  lead  worth  nearly  L.  40,000  remained  a  cmai. 
^erable  time  deposited  at  Biggtr,  which  is  nearly  half 
w^  to  Leith,  (o  avoid  the  ezpence  of  farther  carriage* 
Nearly  an  equal  quantity  was  accumulated  at  I^eith  )  but 
tlie  state  of  the  market  afterwards  altered  so  much,  that 
the  commodity  rose  to  nearly  double  price.  Some  idea  will 
be  obtained  of  the  value  of  the  minerals  of  this  county,  when 
itisremarked,  that  the  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  lime  of  Lanark- 
shire, are  computed  to  produce  an  annual  revenue  amount* 
ing  to  nearly  double  the  sum  drawn  from  dw  rent  of  the 
lands  employed  in  agriculture,  pasturage,  or  in  rearing 
fruit  or  forest  trees  i  yet  in  the  Upper  Ward  the  arabls 
^nd  meadow  lands  are  considered  as  extending  to  nearly 
^6^00  acres,  the  ^uir  pasture  to  185,000  aacs,  and  th« 
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kBBm>  woodi  to  upward*  of  SOOO  acm.  Li  tbe  Middle  Waid 
w-iy^i  the  snble  territory  amocnts  to  nearly  70,900  acres,  the 
pasture  to  (10,000  acres,  and  the  woods  to  coasiderably 
above  4000  acres.  In  the  Lower  Ward  the  anUe  terri- 
tory amoants  to  upwards  of  33,800  acres,  and  tbe  woods 
to  about  1000  acres. 

As  in  giving  the  abore  very  concise  aecount  of  the 
most  raluable  minerals  found  in  this  county,  we  have  said 
that  different  dlstricu  rest  upon  different  beds  or  strau  of 
nuDcrals,  it  may  be  necessary,  to  avoid  ascribing  an 
nniftHinity  to  Natore  which  she  does  not  follow,  to  re 
daark,  that  as  lead  is  found  in  the  highest  part  of  tbe 
county,  and  consequently  upon  the  summit  of  the  great 
masses  of  wbia-stoue ;  so  likewise,  in  Crawford- John 
parish,  in  the  same  high  county,  cm  Gelkersdeugh  estate, 
Aere  is  a  good  lime>stone  quarry,  with  abundance  of 
white  free>stone.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Clyde,  as  al. 
ready  noticed,  coal  is  found  at  Douglas ;  and  on  the  north- 
ern side  it  is  £ound  near  the  Midwain,  to  the  southward  of 
Camwath,  though  only  the  uppermost  and  least  valuable 
•tratnm  has  hitherto  been  wrought.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered as  encroachments  made  by  what  are  called  the 
coal.metals  upon  the  whin-stone  district. 
MiwMl  As  an  object  of  some  curiouty,  we  shall  here  insert  a 

*'^**'        table  of  the  mineral  strata  as  found  in  the  parish  of  Ru« 
thergleu,  at  Slonelaw,  Irom  the  treatise  already  quoted  : 

FCEL  loclxt. 
,    Earth  aad  clay            -            >            -         12       s 

Free-stcne,  whitt  argillaceout,        -        „       20  _^ 
Tdl,  vHth  plies,          -          -          -         -           18        6 

Till,  viitb  vegetable  imprtjitau,         -         •   10  — 
Doggar,  coarse  irvn-sione        v        -        .    _       q 
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Brought  forward 
Coal,  ^Jt,  ..... 
Till,  viitbpliet  ... 

Free-stone,  eKtremefy  iarJf 
Coal,  jo/},  -  .  . 

Till,  latb  jomt  seams  of  iron-stone ^ 
Coal,  sofi,  .  -  - 

Till, 

Marble,  fuO  o/bivahe  sheUs, 

Till 

Fne-stoae,  vihUe,  very  bardf 

Til],  toitb  iron-stoat  -  -        - 

Coal,  so/t, 

TiU,  viitb  a  stratum  o/Jret-stottty 


Coal,  toft,              -               -                -  3  — 

Till,  with  vegetable  imfressions^          -  lo  — 

Free-itone,            -               -            -  6  — 

Till,  witb  bivalve  shells,             -            .14  — 

IrtHi-stoiie,  two  strata,              -              -  —  JO 

Cosl,hard,sood/or  iroa-viori  and  forges,  %3c,  3  O 

Coal,M/>,            -            -            '         -  '\  a 
Till,  thin  seams  of  coal,  free-stone,  and  iron. 

stone,  .penetrated  by  boring          -            .  84  — 


.  41S  8 
Thia  amogemeat  is  not  inrariahly  the  same.  The 
stratum  of  marble,  for  example,  is  in  some  places  no 
more  tbaa  an  inch  or  two  in  thickoesa,  and  in  others  it  is 
cntirel;  lost.  The  thickness  of  the  seams  of  free-stone 
varies  considerably.  The  ooal  itself  is,  in  this  respect, 
liable  to  exceptions.  The  strata  are  frequentlj  deranged 
by-  troubles  or  dike\  of  which,  three  larg^cnies  run  in  • 
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k^m-  direction  cist  aod  west,  and  sit  pretty  regular  £stance# 
I  y  ^r  irom  each  other.  They  are  intersected  by  smallei  ones^ 
ninning  generally  from  south  to  north.  The  derange- 
ment is  so  great  at  one  place  in  Stonclaw,  that  the  hard 
coal,  at  the  depth  of  about  fifty  {athomSf  on  the  north  of 
the  dike,  is  in  the  space  of  a  few  yards  raised  to  near  tho 
surface.  Owing  to  these  troubles,  the  dip  of  the  metals 
is  various,  from  one  foot  in  six  to  one  in  eighteen. 
jem'tof  Besides  the  more  important  fossils  already  mentioned, 
irinfftifc  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  mineralogist  are  found  in  abun- 
dance to  this  county,  eiibcr  &om  the  singular  and  unusual 
mixture  of  minerals,  or  &om  the  rarity  of  tlie  produc- 
tions. Thus  the  Osmund  stone,  formerly  mentioned,  is 
found  in  great  quantities-  Clay  is  found  of  a  vast  variety 
of  qualities.  Fire-clay  also,  or  that  which  becomes 
white  under  calcination,  and  is  not  liable  to  &sioD  by  in- 
tense heat,  has  been  found  at  the  Wilsinton  iron-works, 
at  the  Omoa  iron-works,  at  Torrence  and  Stonclaw,  and 
in  a  variety  of  other  situations.  It  is  sometimes  found  re- 
plete with  shells  and  other  apparent  fossils  of  the  ocean, 
or  mixed  with  the  matter  of  coal,  so  as  to  burn  for  a 
short  time  with  a  clear  flame  till  it  is  reduced  to  hard 
white  ashes.  It  is  sometimes  black  and  slaty,  and  at  other 
times  formed  by  Nature  into  the  shape  of  cones.  Speci- 
mens have  also  been  discovered  of  what  is  c^led  xeolittf 
which  possesses  the  curious  property  of  forming  a  jeUy 
with  acids.  Small  specimens  of  what  are  called  toft  chyt 
have  likewise  been  found.  Great  variety  of  lime-stone 
has  likewise  been  discovered  and  wrought.  Thus,  >- 
round  Cambuslang,  a  kind  of  marble  has  been  found, 
which  now  receives  its  denomination  from  the  parish  j  it 
is  from  sjx  to  twelve  inches  thick.  Like  the  coal  it  has 
its  dip  towards  Clyde  i  and  wherever  coal-pits  have 
been  gunk,  it  has  been  found  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  is 
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«f  a  dark  brown  colour,  beaoUfnlly  vuiegated  with  white,  Mlaaa- 
sod  takes  a.  good  polish.     Near  Rutfaerglen,  where  it  is  ■   ^'  ., 
called  Cambuslang  marhh,  and  where  it  ii  itata  a  few 
inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  it  lies  in  a  stratum  of  tin 
or  claj  above  the  main  coal,  and  is  brought  up  to  be  used 
at  the  marhle-works  at  Glasgow. 

In  a  couDtrj  abounding  with  lime-stone,  petrifactionsPetri&y 
of  all  sorts  mnst  be  numerous.  They  have  been  found 
in  vast  abundance  on  the  J>anks  of  die  Calder,  It  is  obser- 
ved bjr  Mr  Ure,  that  they  were  in  1TS7  in  great  perfec- 
tion at  Patteshall,  then  the  property  of  the  late  John  Miller 
of  Millheugh,  Esq.  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of 
Glaigow.  A  large  space  was  covered  with  moss,  which 
on  the  sur&ce  retained  a  beautiful  verdure,  but  about  an 
inch  or  two  below  exhibited  the  various  degrees  of  petre- 
faction  from  the  slightest  adhesion  of  the  calcareous 
matter  till  the  vegetable  was  thoroughly  replete  with  it. 
The  whole  was  at  the  depth  of  about  six  inches  a  mass 
of  stony  hardness.  The  stem  and  branches  of  the  same 
plant,  although  in  perfect  vegetation  near  the  top,  could  be 
traced  a  coasiderable  way  downward.  The  pet{ifaction 
is  not  of  that  kind  which  consists  of  an  incrustation  only, 
but  the  whole  of  the  plant  is  replete  with  the  petrifying 
substance.  Whilst  this  curious  operation  of  Nature  was 
going  00,  and  inviting  the  diligent  investigators  of  th$ 
works  of  God  to  this  pleasant  though  retired  spot,  the 
impending  bank  gave  way,  and  buried  the  petrifactions 
under  huge  masses  of  stone,  with  the  earth  and  shrubs 
that  were  above  the  rock.  Instead  of  afibrding  an  agree.  ' 
mble  retirement,  where  many  of  the  genuine  beauties  of 
Nature  were  to  be  seen,  the  place  now  exhibits  a  scene  of 
wild  desolation.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  will  perhaps  be 
{nsuffiaent  for  producing  a  group  of  petrified  mosses  equal 
|»  the  former.    Fron  every  app«arat)ce,  it  is  evident  that 
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•  (^SSmnayakft,  n  coDsiderable  number  of  jears  ago,  nn-> 
-  derweot  a  fate  in  some  respects  similar.  On  the  &cc 
of  the  rock,  over  which  the  petrifying  water  nus,  and 
Trbicb  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  large  masses  of  petri' 
£utions  had  in  a  long  scries  of  years  been  formed ; 
but  the  weight  bad  at  length  accumolaled  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  tbey  brought  away  part  of  the  rock  to  which 
they  adhered,  and  fell  into  the  glen  below,  where  they 
now  lie.  This  operation  of  Nature  is  on  the  face  of  the 
rock  again  going  forwards,  and  large  pieces  of  petrified 
mosses  are  now  making  their  appearance. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  of  all  ^e  sorts  of  TCge- 
tables  liable  to  petrifaction,  or  to  become  concreted  inter 
stone  by  the  depositatioo  of  lime  in  their  substance,  thii 
event  occurs  by  far  the  most  frequently  and  most  com- 
pletely to  mosses.  This  may  occur  partly  in  consequence 
of  their  being  enabled  by  their  texture  to  retain  moisture 
much  more  obstinately  than  is  done  by  other  plants, 
whereby  water  saturated  with  lime  is  made  to  reroaia 
longer  in  contact  with  them  than  with  other  vegetables. 
Perhaps  also  the  change  may  be  £icilitatcd  by  the  nature 
of  moss-plants,  which  have  a  powerful  chemical  affini^ 
towards  lime,  or  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  it.  It  ia 
this  aiHni^,  or  the  tendency  of  the  moss-plant  to  unite 
with  lime,  which  renders  that  mineral  so  valuable  as  a  ina.i 
nnre  in  destroying  moss  as  a  living  vegetable,-  and  con- 
verting its  substance  into  a  ferUle  soil,  or  rather  into  a 
mass  of  manure  for  the  soil. 

The  whin-stone  found  in  this  county  is  of  various  qu$- 
litiei.  Besides  the  hard  sort,  much  is  to  be  found  of 
what  is  commonly  called  rotten  tobin  ;  because,  when  ex- 
piosed  to  the  weather,  it  cracks  and  falls  down  into  small 
pieces,  and  is  reduced  to  clay  or  mud.  Of  this  kind  manj^ 
l^lls  in  Scotland  are  composed.  They  generally,  hQWeir«^, 
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contuB  gmt  numbers  of  roundish  pieces  of  hard  wbin- 


kw- 


ttone  that  resist  the  action  of  heat,  air,  and  water.  These 
■ire  osubIIj  enclosed  within  concentric  UmeUs,  or  thia 
plates  of  rotten  whin,  that  are  easily  decomposed.  Thest 
1»II$  often  &ecly  emit  fire  when  struck  with  steel,  which 
the  rest  of  the  rock  verjsparing^y  does.  Most  of  the  loose 
hard  stones  found  on  this  Gelds  consist  of  those  pieces  of 
hard  whin-stone  which  have  resisted  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere^  when  the  rest  of  the  rock  of  which  thej  form- 
ed a  part  fell  down,  and  was  converted  into  mould  of  ft 
more  or  less  degree  of  softness  of  texture. 

Basaldc  columna  have  been  found  near  R.utherglen.  ABwdtic 
colonnide,  consisting  of  Ifi4  pillars,  was  hy  workmen  pro- 
curing materials  for  a  tumpike-road  brought  into  view. 
They  are  about  thirty  f^et  high,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  io 
diameter.  They  are  mostly  five-sided,  but  the  sides  are 
Bot  equal.  A  thin  tUtirpimetUwn  (dividing  substance),  some 
parts  of  which  are  ochreous,  and  others  argillaceous,  se- 
parates them  from  one  another.  Not  a  few  specimens  of 
it  are  very  hard,  approaching  to  a  vitreous  and  metallic 
texture  ;  whilst  others  are  loose  and  friable  between  the 
fingers.  It  is  generally  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  becomes 
darker  and  magnetic  by  torrefacdon.  Some  of  it  is  po- 
rous, having  some  of  the  cavities  filled  with  a  sooty-Hkc 
■ubstance,  among  which  are  found  transparent  rock-crys- 
tals of  hexahedrat  pyramids.  In  the  columns  the  trans* 
verse  subdivisions  are  very  imperfect ;  in  some  instances 
they  exhibit  a  convex  and  a  corresponding  concave  sur- 
face. Thia  basaltic  stone  is  considerably  brittle,  does  not 
emit  fire  with  steel,  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids,  and  is 
gener^y  of  a  darkish  gray  colour.  It  afiects  the  mag- 
netic needle  ;  a  proof  that  it  is  not  destitute  of  iron.  Af- 
ter being  heated  in  the  fire  it  becomes  darker  in  the  co- 
lour, and  grows  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel.     The 
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AuiqaU^flxme  of  a  Uowpipe  readily  melts  it  into  &'  black  gUa*- 
Tbe  ciJuimii,  some  of  whkh  are  a  little  cucved,  incline 
to  the  south  at  an  angle  o£  about  15  degrees.  In  the 
weft  lide  of  the  rock  the  pillaij  graduall;  coalesce  into 
one  another  at  their  bases  till  thcj  become  &  soUd  man. 
BfBwn  The  remains  of  antiquity  which  still  exist  in  thiscoui^ 
'^'^  ty  ate  not,  considering  its  extent,  very  considerable.  Wa 
formerly  traced  two  Roman  roads,  paisn^  through  An- 
nandale,  and  uniting  into  one  at  the  vpper  extremity  of 
this  county.  It  descends,  by  Lamington  and  Biggar,  along 
the  soudi-east  side  of  the  Clyde  ;  but  few  or  no  vestiges 
of  it  exist,  excepting  about  half  a  mile  to  the  westward 
of  Biggar,  where  it  is  Still  to  be  seen  passing  through  a 
bog  called  the  Westraw  moss ;  and  here  it  still  forms  a 
part  of  the  high  road  between  £4inburgb  and  Leadhills. 
It  appears  to  have  proceeded  down  the  Clyde  ;  some  re- 
mains of  it,  which  will  be  immediately  noticed,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  parishes  of  Carstairs  and  Lanark,  and  after- 
wards in  the  low  country  near  Bothwell. 
CnirforiL  In  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  coun^,  in  the  parish  of 
Crawford,  indications  still  exist  of  the  ancient  turbulent 
state  of  the  country.  Many  houses  on  Crawford  moor  were 
formerly  stone-vaults,  some  of  which  remain  there,  and 
are  still  pointed  out  as  the  strongholds  where  the  inhabi- 
tants preserved  themselves  and  their  prcqierty  at  the  time 
when  the  Douglasses  of  Clydesdale  and  the  Judjnes  and 
Johnstons  of  Annandale  were  carrying  on  their  hostilities 
and  depredations.  There  are  hills  in  the  same  parish, 
called  vatcitt,  where  persons  sat  in  order  to  give  notice 
on  the  first  'approach  of  an  enemy.  These  notices  were 
communicated  almost  instantaneously  irom  the  head  of 
the  parish  to  the  lower  end,  hy  smoke  in  the  day,  and 
flame  in  the  night. 
Opposite  to  the  htm»  of  Gilkersdeugh,  wbicb  is  im 
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the  parish  of  Crawford- John,  on  the  top  of  Nethcrton  * 
hill,  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  aa  old  fortificatioii,  con- 
sisting of  two  circular  ridges  of  stones,  the  one  wilhia  the 
other.  The  diameter  of  the  ianer  circle  is  135  feet,  and 
it'is  distant  about  30  feet  bom  the  outer  circle.  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  some  old  castlei^ 
about  the  owners  of  which  history  and  tradition  are  e> 
quallj  silent.  Descending  the  Clyde,  at  Coldchapel  are 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  Roman  station.  Upon  the  ml- 
litarj  road,  and  in  the  same  neighboarhood,  is  a  spot 
called  Wallace^ s  camp.  In  the  same  parish  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  fortress  or  tower  which  belonged  to  the  &- 
nuly  of  Baillie  of  Lamington,  the  heiress  of  which  house 
is  said  to  have  been  married  to  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
Wallace.  It  is  said  that  thejr  still  preserve  at  Bonning- 
ton,  near  Lanark,  an  ancient  chair,  which  is  remarkably 
broad  atid  stout,  and  which  tradition  represents  as  having 
been  sat  in  hj  this  celebrated  Scottish  hero.  Near  the 
Cower  at  Lamington  the  Clyde  is  deep,  and  traditicxi  still 
points  out  a  pool  into  which  a  laitd  of  Lamington  and  his 
vusab,  after  an  engagement,  forced  a  party  of  die  An- 
nandale  Johnstons  who  had  come  to  plunder  his  lands. 
The  most  remarkable  object  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the 
fflQuntain  called  TiiUoc  or  Tinio,  signifying,  as  slreadj 
mentioned,  the  hill  ofjire,  probably  firom  being  used  aa 
a  beacon  to  alarm  the  country  in  case  of  hostile  invasion. 
It  is  well  calculated  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  sees  to  aa 
immense  distance,  and  even  far  beyond  Glasgow,  Upon 
the  sammit  of  it  is  a  great  cairn  or  collection  of  stones ; 
to  convey  which  thither  must  have  beeo  a  work  of  enor- 
mous labour. 

At  the  western  part  of  the  village  of  Biggar  is  a  Lu^ 

■rtifidal  mound  of  earth  ;  it  stands  beude  a  steep  def& 

TJty.     Whether 'any  ditch  or  other  wocks  sorrounirf 
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Antiquities  the  remaining  parts  of  it  cannot  now  be  known,  as  the 
vicinity  has  long  been  converted  into  garden-ground* 
From  this  monnd,  or  moat  as  it  is  called,  two  other* 
can  easily  be  seen  in  different  directions  at  the  distance 

Church  c{  of  two  or  three  miles.  The  church  here  is  &  large 
'^^"'  and  venerable  builtUng,  which  overlooks  the  village. 
The  most  ancient  record  concerning  it  represents  it  as 
founded  in  the  year  1545  by  Malcolm  Lord  Flceming, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  ancestor  to  the 
Earls  of  Wtgton.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  endowed  for  a  provost,  eight  prebendaries,  and  four 
singing  boys,  and  six  poor  men.  "  The  founder  intend- 
ing it  for  the  burial-place  of  himself  and  family,  reserved 
(says  Douglas  in  his  Peerage)  the  presentation  and  pa- 
tronage thereof  to  himself  and  successors  forever." 

This  foundation  was  first  confirmed  by  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Pope's  bulls.  Robert  Stuart,  natural  son  of  King  James 
the  Fifth,  abbot  of  Holyroodhouse  at  Edinburgh,  and  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Orkney,  gave  to  this  college,  with  the 
consent  of  the  chapter  of  his  monastery,  and  at  the  requi- 
sition of  James  Lord  Fleemipg,  ton  of  the  founder,  bis  re- 
lation, the  perpetual  right  of  patronage  of  the  parish'- 
church  of  Dnnrod,  In  the  diocese  of  Withom,  on  the 
5th  of  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  1555.  In  his  dis- 
position, Mr  John  Stevenson,  apostolical  prothonotary  pre- 
centor of  the  metropoliuu  church  of  Glasgow,  vicar  of 
the  said  parochial  church  of  Dunrod,  is  styled  the  first 
provost  of  the  blessed  Mary  of  Biggar. 

This  church  is  a  very  handsome  building  ;  like  all  the 
other  great  churches  erected  in  timesofpopery,itisin  the 
form  of  a  cross,  of  which  the  centre  and  the  wings  are  of 
hewn  stone.  The  remainder  is  of  ordinary  ruble  work* 
that  is,  of  ordinary  stoae  and  lime.     The  ceatn  is  fcomed. 
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by  fbor  extremely  lofty  Gothic  arches,  which  support  aAnnqoinra 
hrge  tovrcr  open  at  top,  with  a  flooring  covered  with  lead. 
The  whole  has  the  appearance  of  being  much  older  than 
the  date  already  tncntioncd.  It  might  possibly  bare  been 
in  existence  as  a  parish- clmrch  at  the  time  when  it  was 
raised  by  the  Fleeraings  to  the  dignity  of  a  collegiate 
church.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  traditioa  in  the 
ncighboorbood  that  it  was  built  by  a  nobleman  named 
Malcolm  Lord  Fleeming,  which  corresponds  with  what 
has  been  already  stated.  Here,  as  was  before  observed, 
is  the  cemetiy  of  the  EarU  of  Wigton  ;  and  as  that  fa- 
mily ended  in  an  heiress,  who  died  lately,  and  who  had 
married  Lord  Elphinston,  this  last  family  has  acquired  the 
rights  of  the  Earls  of  Wigton.  Here  is  prescrred  an  an- 
cient vase,  supposed  to  be  Romas.  In  the  days  of  po.. 
pery  it  was  appropriated  to  saored  offices ;  and  it  is  now 
nsed  to  coDtaln  the  water  when  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
is  administered.  In  the  wall  near  the  principal  door  of 
the  church  is  to  be  seen  the  instrument  called  the  jovgt. 
It  consists  of  two  semicircular  [neces  of  iron,  with  an  o- 
pening  intended  to  receive  a  padlock  at  their  junction  ia 
front.  It  was  used  as  an  iron  collar ;  and  penitents  were 
anciently  fixed  here,  during  the  celebration  of  divine  ser- 
vic,  as  an  ecclesiastical  penance. 

'Within  view  of  the  church,  at  the  distance  of  almostBogtuil 
a  mUe,  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh,  is  the  castle  of  Boghall,"^ 
which  in  all  probability  received  its  name  from  its  situa- 
tion. The  attempts  made  to  drain  the  neighbouring  bog 
have  probably  rendered  it  more  accessible  than  it  was  in 
former  times,  as  the  only  solid  land  bear  it  appears  to 
have  been  at  some  distance  in  front,  and  with  that  it  was 
connected  by  an  artificial  mound  or  causeway.  It  consists 
of  a  stone- wall  of  considerable  height,  flanked  with  towers, 
encompassing  an  extensive  area  which  ia  now  coltivatei. 
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^^^^^,The  entnnce  was  through  »  magnificent  and  strong  gate* 
According  to  tradition,  an  cxtennve  and  lofly  building  once 
stoMl  in  the  centre  of  the  vhole,  irhere  a  corn-crop  is  now 
sometime)  reaped.  The  onlj  house,  however  (if  we  cXt 
cept  the  towers),  which  nsw  exists  is  in  the  southern  oc 
back  part,  near  the  most  inaccessible  quarter  of  the  morass 
or  bog  in  ^vhich  the  whole  is  situated.  This  house, 
which  is  evidently  more  modern  than  the  surrounding 
OTall  or  tou'crs,  has  on  it  the  date  1070-  Upon  the  front 
of  the  staircase  are  the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Wighm  qnar- 
t^red  with  those  of  Primrose. 

This  place  formerly  belonged  to  the  Fleimings,  Earls  of 
Wigton,  a  family  of  great  antiquity.  Thej  acquired  the 
lands  and  barony  of  Biggar  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  Pa- 
trick Pleeming  with  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses 
of  the  brave  Sir  Simon  Fraser  of  Oliver  Castle.  This  Sir 
Fatrick  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Fleeming,  who 
died  A.  H.  1314,  and  like  him  was  a  faithful  &iend  1q 
King  Robert  Bruce.  In  the  year  1451  Sir  Robert  Fleenor 
ing  obtained  a  charter  firom  King  James  the  Second,  erects 
ing  the  town  of  Biggar  into  a  free  borough  of  barony,'and 
by  the  same  was  created  a  lord  of  parliament,  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Fleeming  of  Cumbernauld.  The  next  year,  Mal- 
colm Fleeming,  nephew  to  the  above  named  Lord,  procu- 
red a  grant  under  the  great  seal  of  the  lands  and  barony  of 
Bogball,  Haddlestane,  &c.  dated  the  l5Lh  June.  Doug- 
las, who  in  his  Peerage  mentions  this  circumstance,  does 
not  say  who  were  the  former  proprietors  of  these  lands. 

This  fortress,  upon  the  whole,  has  evidently  been  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land i  but  in  consequence,  not  of  the  irresistible  effect  of 
time,  but  of  its  affording  so  many  materials  for  building, 
it  is  gradually  ceasing  to  exist,  by  large  ^anticies  ef  it^ 
ftones  being  carried  ofi". 
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In  the  popolar  hiatories  of  Sir  WiBiflLin  Wallace,  Big-  ^ 
^*r  is  ie[ff«9cated  u  the  row  of  >  Bing;uiiufy  conflict  be-  Bank  of 
tween  m  English  royal  anaj,  no  lesi  tii«i4C>000  itrong, "****" 
and  the  Scoti  aader  Sir  William  Wallace.  Walkoe  and 
Ins  men  are  repiesciited  ai  having  pasted  the  preceding 
nlg}it  on  tfae  neigliboaring  aumatun  of  Tintoc,  and  Wal* 
bcc  is  said  to  hare  gone  personaU/,Uke  the  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity, as  a  spy,  in  the  diagoite  of  a  piper  or  aiinttreli  ta 
view  the  English  camp,  in  which,  in  diat  humUe  caps- 
city,  be  endured  various  insults,  which,  according  to  the 
Aory,  were  amply  avenged  on  the  succeeding  day.  Vk 
rious  great  stones  oa  hills  in  this  neighbourhood  receive 
the  appellation  of  IVaOace't  chair  or  IViMmctU  teat. 

In  scBDe  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  to  thti  northward, 
such  Bs  Libbcrton,  WslsUnc,  &c.  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
Temains  of  some  vaults  nnuUr  to  tfaoBc  in  Crawford  taoor. 
Tliey  are  said  to  have  been  once  very  numcfous,  and  were 
undoubtedly  intended  for  the  protection  of  caUk,  &c. 
The  state  o£  tke  times  required  this  precaution  j  for  when 
the  families  of  Donglas  and  Suocleugh  were  wardens  of 
the  soalh  maFches,  they  allowed  their  retainers  consttotlj 
to  commit  depredations  on  the  iidiabilants  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  destroying  their  grain,  carrying  off  their 
cattle,  &c. ;  so  that,  upon  a  signal  given,  the  whole  vil- 
lagers (having  all  one  interest^  were  under  the  necessity 
of  turning  out  to  combat  their  spoilers.  As  an  asylum 
for  their  cattle,  they  erected  tlieie  vaults ;  before  the  door 
of  which  they  alwflyi  built  a  high  wall,  and  on  the  top  of 
it  stationed  men,  i^iih  a  quantity  of  large  stones,  which 
they  threw  down  upon  the  enemy  when  they  attempted  to 
get  at  the  cattle  by  breaking  ,open  the  doore.  Many  of 
these  vaults  and  walls  were  to  besecn  entire  some  yean 
ago  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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t*-  In  the  parish  of  Camwath,  on  a  narrow  point  of  land 
that  juts  out  iDto  a  moss,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Cuthally,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Somervile, 
uicestois  of  Lord  Somervile,  who  settled  in  this  country 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  ceatuiy.  This  family  were 
at  one  period  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  in  the 
Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale,  Sir  John  Somcrvile  of 
Camwath  and  Linton  was  a  steady  adherent  of  Robert 
Brace  in  the  sanguinary  contest  which  he  maintained  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  Str  Thomas  Somervile  was  pitchy 
cd  upon,  after  the  battle  of  Durham,  as  one  of  the  sureties 
for  the  ransom  of  King  David  the  Second.  Their  castie 
here  has  once  been  a  place  of  great  strength,  surrounded 
by  an  exceeding  deep  ditch  and  a  large  earthen  mound, 
with  an  entry  by  a  drawbridge  on  the  west.  One  tradi- 
tion says  that  it  got  the  name  of  Cuthally  (which  signifies 
a  warm  sheered  walk  or  avenue),  because  the  castle  all 
the  way  to  the  village  of  Camwath  was  bordered  on  each 
aide  by  full  grown  oaks  ;  and  what  seems  to  give  weight 
and  confirmation  to  this  tradition  is,  that  when  this  moss  ia 
dug  to  the  bottom  large  oaks  are  often  found,  som«  of 
them  in  a  surprising  state  of  preservation,  considering  the 
amazing  depth  at  which  they  now  lie.  Besides  oaks  there 
are  also  Scotch  firs,  birches,  alder,  hazel,  fitc.  found  at 
the  bottom  ;  some  of  the  nuts  appear  entire  till  handled, 
but  the  slightest  touch  breaks  them  to  pieces.  By  a  dif- 
ferent tradition,  it  is  said  that  Gilbert,  the  eighth  Lord 
Somervile,  being  vain  enough  to  entertain  for  many  weeks 
James  the  Fifth  with  his  court  at  his  castle  of  Cauthally, 
reduced  himself  so  much,  by  these  and  other  extravagan- 
cies, that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  whole  estate  to  the 
Lords  Marr  and  Buchan,  and  betook  himself  to  the  lands 
of  Drum  in  Lothian,  which  it  appears  were  the  patri* 
taoDj  of  his.  eldest  son's  wife.    The  castle  is  at  prcseat 
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sailed  Cowdaify ,-  xnd  that  aan^  is  nud  to  have  been  t>e-  Antiquities 
stowed  upon  it  in  consequence  of  the  extrar^ancies  of  its 
last  lord  of  the  name  of  Somerviie,  vvho  had  evenr  day  at 
bis  table  a  bullock  dressed  entire.  The  Lords  Man-  and 
Buchsn  possessed  it  fot  near  a  century.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  they  made  any  improvements  on  ei- 
ther the  lands  or  villages  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Lord  Marr  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in 
Liberton ;  for  there  is  still  to  be  seen,  within  300  yards 
of  the  present  church,  the  vestige  of  an  old  house  called 
Marr'i  ■viaUi  (probably  those  of  a  hunting  house} ;  and 
■n^\y  other  parts  of  the  lands  about  that  village  ^re  called 
to  this  day  Marr'i  braes,  Morris  diie,  &c.  The  coinmoa 
people  even  point  out  the  place  where  the  horses  were 
washed  and  watered.  It  stands  at  the  distance  of  about 
300  yards  from  the  house.  About  the  begimiing  of  the 
seventeenth  century  this  great  estate  was  sold  to  Lord  Dal- 
ziel,  afterwards  Earl  of  Camwath,  who  possessed  it  down 
to  167S,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Prcsdcnt  Lockhart  at 
a  very  easy  rate. 

In  the  parish  of  Covington,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Clyde,  are  four  ancient  enclosures  or  fortresses  of  a  dicu- 
lar  form,  surrounded  with  one  or  more  deep  ditches,  la 
the  same  neighbourhood,  on  a  hUl  called  H^aU-irae,  is 
a  caim  or  heap  of  stones  of  1S7  yards  in  dreumference. 
On  a  round  hill  at  the  foot  of  Tintoc  is  a  circle  formed  of 
great  stone- pillars,  erected  close  to  each  other ;  and  at  the 
distance  of  ten  yards  is  a  similar  enclosure'.  Here  also  is 
a  large  artifidal  mount.  He  adjacent  farm  is  called  the 
Sheriff-jiaUi  a  name  which  gives  countenance  to  the  sup- 
position that  at^is  spot  the  sfaerifl*  was  accustomed  to  bold 
courts  to  administer  justice.  According  to  immemorial 
tradition,  a  bullock's  hide  fiill  of  gold  lies  buried  in  tbii 
place  \  but  sobody  hat  yet  Iwea  wffidaitly  indnatriotu  to 
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jtatiqaitiw,  ^^  |t  gp,  CoTiogtoa  «u  fiormerly  the  seat  of  a  family 
Buned  LiMdiay,  A  castle  was  built  here,  which  was  fi- 
niahed  in  1443.  The  wdls  <d  the  rain  arc  ten  feet  thick. 
A  Single-handed  old  sword  having  been  found  here  haa 
been  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  WaQact's  sword. 

pldfortrtM.  Ja  the  confines  of  the  parish  of  Pitlenain,  on  the  south, 
upon  high  ground,  the  vestiges  of  a  large  camp  or  fortifi- 
cation are  itill  very  visible.  It'  contains  about  six  Itres, 
which  form  an  irregular  figure  approaching  to  that  of  a 
circular  area.  The  wall  seems  to  have  been  very  thick 
■ad  high,  and  to  have  been  composed  chieflj  of  coarse 
stones  ;  manj  of  them  a  kind  of  flag,  collected  probably 
from  the  adjoining  groands ;  but  there  is  no  appeacKice 
of  mortar  or  cement.  It  is  situated  upon  the  side  of  a 
deep  moss,  within  which  at  a  little  distance  ars  the  re. 
mains  of  a  sniall  fort,  scarcely  including  a  rood  of  growxli 
which  has  evidently  bees  connected  with  the  large  one 
by  a  passage  made  through  the  moss.  The  figure  of  this 
•mall  fortificadon  is  likewise  round,  and  the  wall  of  it 
has  been  built  with  the  same  kind  of  stones.  The  large 
camp  includes  several  springs  of  excellent  water.  Some 
urnt  were  found  under  the  ruins  of  the  wall  a  great  many 
years  ago  by  some  people  who  were  digging  out  the  lar- 
ger stones  for  the  purpose  of  building.  Each  of  them 
was  enclosed  within  four  flag-itones  set  on  edge  and  co- 
vered with  one  laid  flat.  In  a  house  now  in  ruins,  at  a 
place  called  the  Clcnclmrn,  in  this  parish,  the  first  tea  that 
was  drank  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  said  to  have  been 
used  during  the  century  before  last.  It  had  been  brought 
from  Hollaud,  according  to  the  tradition,  by  Sir  Andrew 
Kennedy,  who  was  then  proprietor  of  that  part  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  who,  hcJding  the  office  of  conservator  of  the 
Spottish  privileges  at  Campvere  in  Zealand,  had  received 
It  W  a  present  from  the  Dutch  East  India  Compaay. 
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At  Douglas  we  find  little  to  mark  the  anoent  grandeur  AnrigniriCT 
«f  (be  most  powerAil  of  the  Scottish  chieftaios.  The  old  DocglM, 
castle  of  Douglas  was  biimt  bj-  accident  about  fort;  or 
iftj  years  ago.  The  late  duke  in  his  lifetime  built  <»« 
wing  of  a  new  castle  of  vei;  strong  aad  elegant  W9rk,  in 
which  there  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  fire-rooms.  This 
wing  was  finished  by  Lord  Douglas ;  but  it  still  wants  » 
front  and  another  wing  to  complete  the  plan.  The  di- 
ning-room is  a  most  elegant  one,  being  forty  feet  and  s 
half  long,  twenty-five  feet  broad,  and  eighteen  feet  high< 
There  is  aJso  a  beautiful  hanging  stair,  which  ii  muck 
admired.  There  is  here  a  row  of  rery  aged  ash-treeSf 
which  tradition  says  were  used  in  very  barbarous  times 
by  the  lords  of  the  castle  for  hanging  their  enemies.  The 
old  cburch  here  was  called  St  Bride'i.  A  part  of  it  is 
still  k«pt  in  repair,  on  account  of  the  ancient  montuoentt 
IB  it,  and  the  burying  vault.  In  this  tdd  church  and 
Tanlt  the  chiefs  of  the  iamily  of  Douglas  for  many  gene- 
aHons  appear  to  hare  been  buried.  Among  the  rest  is 
a  duke  of  Touraine,  with  this  Latin  inscription  on  his 
mnoument :  Htejaeit  jirci3>aldat  Douglas,  Dux  dt  Tou- 
radit,  Comei  de  Douglas  el  LoHgoviUe,  Domauu  CaUovi- 
£te,  Wigtoniit,  et  jimuindi^,  heum  ttnetu  Rigis  Scotia. 
Obiit  SGf0  Die  Mtmis  Junii  1438.  The  last  Duke  and 
Dnchpss  of  Douglas  and  Lady  Lucy  Douglas  are  buried 
ja  a  vault  in  the  new  church. 

The  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  are  to  be  seen  on  thej(oQ„a 
sonth  side  of  the  parish  of  Carat^rs,  on  a  rising  ground '^'"'I^ 
.near  the  Clyde.     The  camp  itself  is  an  exact  square  of 
ux  acres ;  and  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  plough    ' 
and  spade  to  destroy  the  works  of  that  great  people,  the 
pnetorium  is  stUl  visible,  and  the  walls  of  circumvallation 
pretty  entire.     The  causeway  leading  to  the  camp  and 
from  it  b  in  a  direct  Uoe,  and  can  be  traced  sevmi  milei. 
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ABti^piMn.pats  and  dishes  of  dificrent  sizes,  and  iiutraments  of  ftu 
and  sacrifice,  have  been  lately  discovered.  Coins  of  various 
kinds  and  different  valae  have  been  dug  np,  bearing  the  in- 
scription of  M.  Anrelius,  M.  Aotontnus,  &c.  A  few  milea 
to  the  Borthnard  of  this,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  station  are 
•till  evident  in  one  of  the  parks  to  the  eastward  of  Cleg. 
faoro  house.  The  station  or  camp  at  Cleghora,  General 
Roy  thinks,  was  the  wovk  of  Agricola.  It  measures  OO* 
yards  in  length  by  420  in  breadth,  capable  of  contaioing 
two  Roman  legions  on  the  Polybiao  establishment,  or 
I0,£00  men ;  or  it  would  hold  one  legion  with  its  aux- 
iliaries on  a  fflucb  higher  establishment.  Near  the  south- 
west angle  of  this  camp  there  is  a  small  port  or  redoubt, 
that  seems  either  to  have  joined  to  the  camp  itself,  or  to 
have  been  connected  widi  it  by  means  of  a  line.  In  Lanark 
moor,  to  the  southward  of  Cleghorn,  was  an  exploratory 
camp  of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  road,  by  the  camp  in 
the  parish  of  Carstairs,  appears  to  have  run  through  part 
«f  Lanark  moor.  From  thence  it  passes  Monss  water  on 
the  eastward  of  Cleghorn  bridge,  through  the  enclosures 
of  Cleghorn,  leaving  Agricola's  camp  on  the  right,  and  so 
on  by  Colly-law,  KiUkadzow,  Coldstream,  and  Yoel 
Shields,  to  Balstane  near  Carluke,  bearing  the  name  of 
Watlingstreet,  or  rather  Biggar  road.  It  proceeds,  as  for- 
merly mentioned,  along  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  Clyde, 
towards  the  great  Roman  wall  that  fortified  the  isthmus 
betwixt  the  waters  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island. 

Oiittftnt.  Among  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  this  rugged,  but 
beautiful  part  of  the  country,  are  to  be  seen  the  remains 
of  hiding  places,  evidently  formed  by  a  sort  of  rude  art, 
but  resembling  more  the  holes  of  foxes  than  the  retreats 
or  strongholds  of  human  beings.  Thus  about  a  mile 
north  of  Lanark,  on  the  very  brink  of  Cartlane  craigs,  on 
the  north  of  the  J&ouat,  are  the  vestiges  ef  one  old  strong- 
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hold.  On  the  laad-side  there  arc  traces  of  a  doabl«  ditch,  Antlqukln. 
which  encloses  about  half  a  rood  of  ground ;  and  on  the 
ade  next  the  river  is  a  preciQipr  of  more  thaa  200  feet  of 
perpendiculftT  height.  There  are  do  trues  of  building 
excepting  some  utifidal  caves  or  covered  wajs.  One  of 
these,  which  was  purposely  opened,  was  found  to  be  about 
•even  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  foor  feet  wide,  tunning 
ID  a  bending  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the  enclosure 
from  the  brink  of  the  rock ;  the  height  about  Aree  feet 
and  a  half.  The  covered  nay  was  composed  of  hags 
blocks  of  firee-stone,  rude  and  tuipolisbed,  intermixed 
with  the  common  moor.stooe  of  the  country.  It  was  not 
arched  at  the  top,  but  the  stones  laid  horizontally  one 
sbove  another,  still  approaching  nearer  and  neater,  till 
the  sides  formed  a  junction  and  united  at  the  top.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  covered  way  was  a  fat  black  earth  inter- 
mixed  widi  some  bones  in  the  state  of  ashea.  Sevetal 
other  covered  ways  or  holes,  like  the  above,  running  ia 
diiKrent  direcdtxis,  still  ^sl^  altho'  not  hitherto  explored. 
The  most  temaikable  thing  attending  these  vestiges  is, 
that  no  lime  or  mortar,  nor  the  smallest  appearance  of 
lime-tubbiflh,  is  to  be  found  among  the  ruins.  A  sutpi- 
«ioa  has  therefore  been  entertained,  that  they  must  have 
bean  elected  before  the  Romans  had  introduced  the  use  of 
mortar.  Near  the  fa31  of  Stonebyres,  on  the  opposite  ude 
«f  the  Clyde,  similar  covered  ways  have  been  discovered, 
in  which  were  found  two  querns,  or  hand-mills  for  grind- 
ing com,  among  deers  boms  and  bones  of  animals.  An- 
ient writers  do  no  doubt  describe  the  Scots  and  Picts  as 
isnung  out  of  narrow  holes  and  little  cavems,  like  rab- 
bits or  worms ;  and  it  is  possible,  as  such  works  hare 
been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  these  may 
have  been  used  as  tempotary  hiding  places  by  the  natives 
when  their  woodea  huts  were  set  on  fire  by  a>  enemy.  In 
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AntiqudMfhe  stme  oeighboarhood,  in  the  parish  of  Carlnte/  itul 
indeed  in  most  quuters  here  upon  the  Clyde,  and  the  pre- 
cijutons  banks  of  the  watew  which  fall  into  it,  are  to  be 
seen  the  remuni  of  strong  towers,  which  here,  as  in  other 
parti  of  the  countiy,  were  the  residence  of  the  proprietor^ 
of  the  district }  but  nothing  remarkable  is  now  known  c<»i ^ 
oeming  any  of  them. 
lleLe*  At  the  distance  oftwo  miles  below  Lanark  is  the  house 
'""^*  ofLee,the  seatofLockhart H'Donald.Esq.  the  repFe$en-> 
tative  of  a  vttj  andent  familj.  Here  is  kept  what  is 
called  the  Lttpemy,  far  famed  for  its  medicinal  virtues  ; 
aome  particulars  in  the  history  of  which  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention.  It  is  a  stone  of  dark  red  colottr 
set  in  a  shilling  of  Edward  the  First,  and  has  been  in  the 
possessicm  of  the  £unily  since  the  year  1320  ;  that  is,  « 
little  afier  the  death  of  Kobert  Brace. 

That  monarch  having  ordered  his  heart  to  be  carried 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  buried  there,  the  chief  of  the  {*• 
mily  of  Dooglas,  after  the  death  of  the  king,  undertoolc 
the  task  of  conveying  it  thither.  The  person,  however^ 
that  carried  the  heart  was  Simon  Locaid  of  Lee,  who  ac- 
companied Douglas,  and  who,  from  this  circumstance^ 
changed  his  name  to  Lockbeart  or  Locihart,  and  got  a 
heart  within  a  lock  for  part  of  his  arms,  with  the  motto, 
Cordt  terrata  panda.  Having  taken  prisoner  a  Saracen 
prince,  his  wife  came  to  pay  the  ransom ;  and  in  count* 
ing  out  the  money  or  jewels,  this  stone  fell  out  of  her 
purse,  which  she  hastily  snatched  up.  This  exciting  the 
(uriosity  of  Lockhtut,  he  insisted,  that  without  its  being 
given  him,  the  captive  diief  shoold  not  be  relieved .  Find- 
ing Lvckhart  determined,  she  at  last  consented,  yielded 
up  the  atone,  and  told  him  many  of  its  virtues :  n's.  that 
it  cured  all  diseases  in  cattle,  and  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog 
kotb  in  maa  and  beait.     Many  are  the  cores  which  are 
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said  to  bam  beea  performed  by  it ;  and  pto^  used  to*^^*^ 
cotne  from  bU  parti  of  Scotland,  and  even  as  far  in  England 
as  Yorkshire,  to  get  the  water  in  wbicb  the  stone  had  been 
dipped.  It  is  sud  Uiat  when  Uu  ^agoe  wat  last  at  New- 
castle, the  iababitaati  sent  for  tbe  Lee  penn^r^  and  gave  » 
bond  for  a  large  sum  in  trust  for  the  loan  ;  and  so-  confi- 
dent were  they  of  its  supposed  virtues,  that  Ihej  offered 
to  pay  the  money  and  keep  the  penny,  which,  howerer, 
the  proprietor  rcfiiatd.  The  most  ramarkable  cure  said 
to  be  performed  upon  any  person  was  the  restoring  to 
health  Lady  Baird  of  Sauchtonhall  near  Efnborgb,  who 
having  been  bit  by  a  mad  dog  had  all  the  darning 
symptoms  of  the  hydrophobia.  Tbe  loan  of  this  &kou9 
penny  having  been  asked,  it  was  sent  and  used  for  s 
few  weeks  -,  the  lady  daily  drinking  and  bathing  in  the 
water  it  vras  dipped  in  till  she  recovered.  This  hap- 
pened nine^  years  ago ;  but  the  circumstance  is  very 
well  attested.  It  undoubtedly  confirms  the  ancient  say- 
ing, that  imagination  kills -and  cures.  The  stone  was  al- 
ways used  by  dipping  it  in  water,  which  was  given  to 
the  diseased  persons  or  cattle  to  drink,  and  tbe  wound  or 
sore  was  also  washed  with  the  water. 

The  mills  of  Mauldsley  upon  Clyde  appear  to  haveMiOiof 
been  numerous.  They  were  in  ancient  times  of  much 
consequence  before  that  important  engine,  the  water.mill, 
existed  in  every  part  of  the  country.  There  was  for- 
merly a  wooden  bridge  (the  vestiges  of  which  are  yet  vi- 
sible) fitted  up  in  the  rocks  at  Milton,  to  make  the  com* 
'  mnnication  to  these  mills  easier  from  the  south  and  west 
on  the  opposite  tide  of  the  Clyde ;  and  farmers  on  tb« 
cai^  at  tbe  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  were  bound  by 
charters  to  grind  their  grain  at  tbe  mills  of  Mauldslie. 
It  appears  also  that  King  Robert  Bruce  was  proprietor  <d 
these  nulls }  for  it  is  lecorded  that  he  granted  tea  meika 
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AatiqiAtq.  Sterling  out  of  his  mills  of  Maldslsj  (so  it  was  then  writ- 
ten) for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  lamp  contiDaallj  burn- 
ing upon  the  tomb  of  St  Machete  at  Lesmxhago. 

This  St  Machute  it  said  to  have  been  a  bishop  and  con- 
fessor of  the  sixth  century.  There  existed  at  Lesmahago 
a  priory  dependent  on  the  abbey  at  Kelso  )  but  all  that 
remains  of  this  ancient  building  is  a  square  tower  with 
battlements  upon  the  tops  of  the  walls.  It  is  now  cover- 
ed with  a  pavilion  roof,  having  a  belfray  ou  the  top,  and 
serves  for  the  steeple  of  the  present  church,  which  stands 
adjoining  to  it.  This  monastery  was  founded  by  King 
David  the  First  in  the  year  I140.  The  church  belong- 
ing to  it  was  dedicated  to  St  Mary.  This  church,  which 
appears  by  the  marks  of  the  beams  in  the  wall  of  the 
tower  to  have  been  much  loftier  than  the  present  one^ 
has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire :  first  by  John  Plantage- 
net,  brother  to  Edward  the  Third,  king  of  England  ;  and 
a  second  time  at  the  reformation,  when  all  the  ancient 
mimaments  and  relics  were  destroyed  by  the  reformers. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Avondale  stand  upon  a  rocky 
eminence  at  tht  town  of  Strathaveo,  over  a  small  water 
called  Pomilitm,  which  falls  into  the  Avon  about  a  mile 
below.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  with  turrets 
at  certain  distances,  and  die  entrance  was  secured  by  a 
drawbridge.  This  and  the  castle  of  Arran  were  alter- 
nately the  residence  of  Ann  Duchess  of  Hamilton  during 
the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  lady  did  not 
die  till  the  year  I11€,  after  which  the  casde  of  Avondale 
;■  was  no  longer  kept  in  repair.  In  this  neighbourhood  is  a 
place  called  Drvmclog,  amidst  boggy  ground,  celebrated 
for  a  rencounter  between  the  covenanters  and  a  party  of 
dragoons  under  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  On  Sunday 
Ac  1st  of  June  1879,  the  covenanters  had  assembled  for 
divine  service  nt  Drumclog  to  the  number  of  about  30O 
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fiira.  That  they  might  not  be  surprised  by  a  sudtleii  at-  Ani'qt'lij^ 
Uck(  they  had  placed  a  watch  on  Loudon  hill,  a  remark- 
able emioence  about  a  mile  distant,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  whole  country.  Captain  Graham  of  ClaTerhouse^ 
afterwards  Viscount  of  DnRdee^  being  apprised  of  the 
meeting,  marched  the  morning  of  the  same  day  from  Ha- 
miltoa  with  his  cavalry.  They  were  spied  by  the  watcti 
shortly  after  they  passed  Strathaven,whorait  and  inform- 
ed their  brethren  of  tbe  approach  of  the  enemy.  Aftec 
prayer  by  their  minister  Mr  William  Hamilton,  who  act- 
ed likewise  as  commanding  officer,  they  drew  np  in  or-i 
der,  took  their  station,  and  gave  the  soldiers  a  reception 
very  diSerent  from  what  they  expected.  Thirty  of  then! 
Were  killed  i  Captain  Graham  had  his  horse  shot  unde^ 
him,  and  made  a  very  narrow  escape  |  the  covenanteri 
lost  only  a  very  few  men.  Tlieir  horses  were  a  great 
incumbrance  to  the  dragoons,  the  place  of  action  being 
almosi  surrounded  by  swampy  ground.  &ad  the  cove- 
Banters  pursued  their  advanta^e^  it  is  believed  that  they 
might  have  cut  the  whole  party  to  pieces.  The  success 
of  the  covenanters  on  this  occasion  encouraged  them  to 
muster  an  army  of  6000  men^bout  three  weeks  afterwarii 
at  Botbwelt  bridge,  and  dispute  that  passage  with  thri 
king's  forces  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Mbnmoulhi 
Here,  however,  they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter; 
and  1200  of  them  taken  prisoners.  After  the  battle  tb« 
duke  marched  his  army  into  this  parish,  with  the  view^ 
as  was  apprehended,  of  reveugmg  the  aftair  of  Drum* 
clog ;  but  af'ier  remaining  for  a  few  days,  during  whicH 
the  cavalry  ate  up  most  of  the  grain  in  (he  country,  the 
army  retired  without  doing  any  mischief.  The  men  were 
under  good  discipline,  and  the  duke  behaved  in  every  rc 
tpect  with  a  generosity  becoming  his  hfj^h  rank. 
About  a  mile  from  (he  town  of  Hamilton,  on  the  WMU 
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^tigoitie^erp  tank  of  th«  Atoo,  in  the  duke's  great  park,  are  to  te 
Oclcow  seen  the  reTnains  of  the  ancient  manor-house,  called  Cafi^ 
K<Ku  castlf.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Regent  Murray's 
army  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  has  never  been  re- 
paired. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Avon  is  an  imitation 
of  3  ruin  executed  from  a  design  of  the  Elder  Adam.  It 
was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  n30,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  intended  as  a  representation  of  Chatelhe-' 
rault  in  France ;  of  which  his  ancestors  were  dukes.  Be- 
sides this  castle  there  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neigbbourhdod 
the  vestiges  of  some  inferior  ones,  of  which  nothing  is 
known.  In  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  park  here,. formerly 
grazed  the  wild  cows  mentioned  by  naturalists  as  an  unta- 
med breed.  '  They  seemed  to  differ  in  nothing  fi'om  die 
domestic  kind,  excepting  that  they  were  all  over  white, 
with  bfaok  or  brown  ears  and  muzzles,  and,  from  their 
manner  of  life,  very  shy,  and  even  fierce  when  they  had" 
not  room  to  fly.  They  were  exterminated,  fi<om  ccono-r 
mical  motives,  about  the  year  1T60. 
C«irB«.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  mounts  of  earthvand'caimS 
or  heaps  of  stones,  formerly  existed  in  abundance ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  improvements,  the 
cairns  have  been  in  general  used  as  cheap  stt»ie- quarries. 
They  were  uniformly  foimd  to  have  been  bury ing-pl aces, 
containing  urns,  stbne-coiHns,  and  human  skeletons.  Such 
of  the  artificial  mounts  of  earth  as  have  been  demolished 
were  found  to  contain  similar  objects  ;  and  that  they  had 
all  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  The  con- 
struction of  cairns  differs  considerably.  Independent  of 
the  circumstance  that  some  of  these  ancient  sepulchres  are 
constructed  not  of  stones,  but  of  earth,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  in  some  the  stones  are  large,  in  others  not,  and 
some  are  composed  of  earth  and  stones.  They  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  i  while  not  a  few  urns  aud  coffins  have  been 
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(biJitd  buried  in  the  eaith  whete  not  the  imallert  trace  of  Aoiiqn;ti« 
a  cairn  coold  be  seen.  In  some  places  tbej'  are  oblong, 
and  in  others  bcU-shaped  of  conical.  Not  a  few  are  sur^ 
rounded  with  trenches  or  rows  of  stones ;  and  sometiines  ^ 
the  top  is  ornamented  with  a  large  stone,  thought  to  have 
been  used  as  an  altar,  on  which  victims  to  the  dead 
were  ofiered.  Borlase  (Antiquities  of  Cornwall)  informs 
Us,  that  Harold  employed  his  whole  aimy,  and  a  great 
number  of  oxen,  in  drawing  one  vast  stone  to  crown  the 
monument  of  his  mother.  Not  tmfrequentlj  cairns  were 
erected  to  the  meiiiarj  of  some  great  personage  who  maj 
bave  died  abroad  or  perished  in  the  sea.  This  may 
be  the  reason  why  so  many  empty  coffins  are  found  evtin 
in  die  largest;  and  why  these  coffins  are  accompanied 
wid)  the  bones  of  vicdms  that  were  slain  to  the  shades 
of  the  person  whose  memory  was  perpetutted  by  the 
mound. ' 

On  the  northern  ude  of  the  Clyde,  near  the  centre  DilMfc 
of  the  parish  of  Dalzel,  the  Roman  road  has  at  one  spot 
been  preserved  entite,  so  as  to  point  oiit  the  line  to  af- 
ter times;  the  cross  stonci  the  emblem  of  the  barons 
jurisdictions,  being  placed  upon  it,  and  that  fenced  and  se- 
emed by  a  large  clump  of  trees  planted  around.  At  this 
place  lies  a  large  heap  of  the  cinders  of  the  Roman  forges 
still  untoached.  Along  this  ancient  road,  at  the  western 
boundary  of  the  parish,  upon  a  steep  bank,  over  the  river 
Calder,  are  the  remains  of  a  pratorium  or  Roman  encamp- 
ment. Little  more  than  tbir^  years  ago  it  was  pretty 
entire  ;  but  cultivation  has  now  greatly  encroached  upon 
it.  At  the  fool  of  the  bank  there  is  a  semicircular  arch 
over  the  river  of  good  masonry,  and  very  unctmimon  con- 
struction, which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  woi^  of  tha 
Romans.  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  adjoining  to  the 
modem  miasioa-honse  of  Dalzel,  the  ancient  tower  6r 
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An[Jqiiiti«t.ciitIe  of  tic  barotitis  kept  in  repair,  on  account  of  irf 
antiquitj-.  It  h  a  high  Gothic  bailding  with  battlemcDts' 
and  loop-holes  on  the  top,  and  a  foot-path  passed  round 
on  its  i.-iside  ;  but  its  age  is  not  known.  The  old  church' 
here  was  a  chaplenarj  dedicated  to  St  Patrick,  and' de- 
pendent on  the  abbey  of  Paislej.  The  fount  fof  holy  wa^ 
ter  still  remains  in  the  wall. 
Bnihwct  The  castle  of  Bothwell  is  a  noble  monsmeBf  of  anti- 
quity, and  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ruins  iir 
Scotland.  The  structure  itself  is  superb,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bouring objects  have  an  aspect  of  grandeur.  The  Clyde 
takes  a  fine  sweep  round  th^  castle  j  the  breadth  of  the^ 
river  is  here  considerable  ^  the  stream  spreads  over  a  flat 
rocky  bottom  ;  the  banks  on  toth  sides  arc  very  lofty,- 
and  adorned  with  natural  wood.  On  the  southern  side  ia 
the  craig  of  Blaotvre,  with  an  ecclesiastical  ruin  upon  the 
brink  of  the  perpendicular  rock  }  while  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Clyde  stands  the  castle  of  Bothwell,  with'  al 
bold  aspect  to  the  south,  rearing  its  lofty  towers  at  b«tb' 

The  whole  work  is  executed  with  polished  stone  of  a' 
red  colour.  The  roofs  of  the  apartments  are  very  lofty  ;' 
what  of  it  remains  occupies  a  space  in  length  2:i4  feet,' 
and  in  breadth  S9  feet  over  the  walls.  The  lodgings  arc' 
confined  to  the  east  and  west  ends,  and  many  of  them  suf. 
ficiently  distinguished.  The  chapel  is  marked  with  a 
number  of  small  windows,  and,  like  a  chamber  of  stato 
off  it,  with  two  large  windows  to  the  south.  The  old 
well  in  the  comer  of  one  of  the  towers,  penetrating  thro* 
the  rock  to  a  good  spring,  was  discovered  a  few  yean 
since.  The  stair  of  one  of  the  highest  towers  is  almost 
entire  to  the  top,whic]i  presents  an  immense  height  above 
the  river.  The  couit  in  the  middle  was  probably  design* 
•d  to  eontUD  the  cattlu  and  proviuous  in  case  of  an  w- 
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MoIt ;  tn  vrangement  peculiar  to  many  Kncient  castles.  Ai»iquiua. 
The  entry  is  on  the  north,  about  the  middle  of  th^  wall  i 
Testiges  of  the  fosse  are  yet  visible.  It  appears  to  have 
been  built  tad  enlarged  at  different  times,  and  by  the  se> 
veral  proprietors  who  occupied  it.  This  castle  is  known  to 
baye  belonged  to  a  variety  of  persons.  Edwai:^  the  First 
of  England  graated  it  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  his  governor  for  the  south  of  Scotland.  Ro- 
bert Bruce  afterwards  granted  it  to  Andrew  Murray  Lord 
Bothwell,  ipho  had  married  Christian,  the  sister  of  thaf 
king,  ^rphibald  Earl  of  Douglas  next  obtained  it  by 
maffying  the  heiress  of  that  marriage.  After  the  forfeitr 
ire  of  the  Douglasses  it  was  granted  to  the  Crichtons ; 
and  an  their  forfeiture  it  was  bestowed  by  James  the 
Third  'oa  John  Ramsay,  bis  favourite.  He  being  also 
forfeited.  King  James  the  Fourth  granted  it  to  Adan) 
Hepbom  Lord  Hailes,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Both- 
well.  It  again  returned  to  the  crown  on  the  forfeiture  of 
James  Earl  of  Botbwell  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Darnley, 
fother  to  King  James  the  Sixth.  This  last  king  granted 
k  to  Francis  Stoart,  son  of  John  abbot  of  Uelso,  who 
was  natural  son  tp  King  James  the  Fifth ;  he  being  for- 
feited, his  estates  were  granted  to  the  Lairds  of  Buccleugh 
ud  Roxburgh,  from  whom  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  ac- 
quired the  superiority  of  this  estate.  But  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  i^evioBs  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  Earls  of  Both- 
well,  the  castle  had  been  alienated  to  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
in  exchange  for  the  lordship  of  Liddesdale  ;  so  that  in  this 
way  it  retiimed  to  the  family  of  Douglas.  The  priory  I'riorjMf 
of  Blantyre,  opposite,  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  ceiitu-  "™"''* 
ry  ;  and  a  prior  of  this  monastery  was  one  of  the  Scottish 
cmnmiisioners  appointed  to  negociate  the  ransom  of  King 
]>avid  Bmce,  -taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Durham  in 
too.    Tbu)  opon  this  vpot,  to  whatever  foiat  n«  turn. 
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Aniiqwii:*!  and  whether  w«  consider  the  majestic  ruins  aroond  vt,  or 
the  singular  variety  of  changes  in  their  history,  which 
have  occurred  during  the  lapse  of  ages>  few  places  will 
be  found  affordiog  sficb  awful  monuments  of  the  derasta- 
tions  produced  bjr  time.  We  arc  reminded  of  the  word 
of  the  pqet. 

Time  ba*  noi,  thu  Uttt  the  low, 
J^ad  Uid  lija  the  loftj  braw ; 
Ha>  Bcoi  thii  broken  pili  complcU, 
Big  with  the  Tiniuei  of  Etstc. 
A  little  rale,  a  little  anj, 
A  nui-beam  id  a  wituer't  6aj, 
b  all  tkc  pioud  and  miglit;  have 
Jlctwcen  the  cradle  and  tbf  gm^        PiifiK. 

'<>'l^'l  Bothwell  chtirch  is  an  old  structure  in  the  Gothic  style, 
seventy  feet  in  length  over  the  walls  and  thirty-nine  ia 
breadth.  It  is  covered  with  large  polished  stones  laid 
over  an  arched  roof.  The  whole  edifice  is  composed  of 
stone  strengthened  by  pilasters  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
roof.  The dateof  its  constmctjon  is  not  known ;  but  th* 
Douglas  arms  are  upon  one  of  the  windows  quartered  with 
the  royal,  probably  alluding  to  the  mairiage  of  the  Earl 
of  Douglas  with  the  heiress  of  Bothwell,  who  was  grand- 
daughter of  Robert  Bruce. 

Botbwel         The  south  side  of  the  bridge  of  Bothwell  i^as  the  scene 

Vf°K^  of  the  engagement  already  mentioned  between  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  and  a  party  of  the  covenanters  in  the  reiga 
of  Charles  the  Second ;  400  of  the  covenanters  were  kill- 
ed, and  1200  taken  prisoners. 

Cmt.  In  the  parish  of  Shotts,  on  the  north  bank  of  one  of  the 

streams  called  Calder,  in  the  middle  of  the  steep  rock 
upon  which  the  house  of  Clcland  stands,  is  a  large  naturai 
cave,  which  had  been  partly  improven  by  art,  capaUe  of 
holding  forty  or  fifty  men,  of  difficult  access.  The  entry 
wis  secured  by  »  door  and  an  iron  gate  fixed  ia  the  solid 
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Kock.  The  fire-place,  and  part  of  the  chinmef  and  floor,  Aniiquuic:). 
still  remain.  The  ti^ition  is,  that  it  had  beea  used  as  a 
place  of  concealment  in  the  troublesome  times  of  the 
country,  as  far  back  as  the  gallant  patriot  Sir  William 
Wallace  j  perhaps  bj  the  hero  himself  and  his  trusty 
band  i  also  during  the  violent  feuds  between  the  bouses  of 
Cleland  and  Lauchope ;  and  especially  in  the  convulsions 
of  this  country  under  the  last  of  the  Stuarts. 

la  the  parish  of  Rutherglen,  a  ditch  around  an  ancient 
mound  of  earth  being  enlarged,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
coaverted  into  a  fish-pond,  a  passage  six  feet  broad  was 
discovered,  laid  with  unhewn  stones,  leading  to  the  top  of 
the  mount.  Near  to  this  passage  were  dug  up  two  brass 
or  copper  vessels,  each  capable  of  holding  about  an  Eng- 
lish quart,  with  broad  handles  of  about  nine  inches  in 
length.  The  mount  is  about  12  feet  in  height,  2€0  round 
the  base,  and  lOS  round  the  acea  on  the  top.  In  the 
middle  of  this  area,  a  foot  and  a  half  below  the  surface,  - 
was  discovered  a  flat  whin-stone,  about  1 6  inches  diameter, 
baviagalarge  hole  cut  through  the  middle,  and  a  smallex 
one  near  the  edge.  Besides  the  stone  were  found  three 
of  these  ancient  rings  or  beads  called  in  Scotland  adder-r 
stMti,  or  in  England  tnaieslonet.  The  colour  of  the 
rings  in  question  was  of  a  fine  green,  apparently  formed 
of  a  sort  of  glass,  with  the  enamel  pretty  entire  ;  the 
perforation  through  the  middle  being  remarkably  wide. 

The  account  wliich  in  Scotland  is  usually  given  of  Addaw 
the  formation  of  the  adder-ttone  is  abundantly  marvellous. 
The  common  report  is,  that  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year 
y  great  number  of  adders  assemble  together,  and  that  the 
largest  among  them  casts  his  skin,  which  he  does  by  quick 
convulsions  of  his  body.  Through  this  skin  the  rest  of  the 
terpen^  force  tb^  way  with  great  agility  ;  every  one  9.\ 
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;('!'*i  passing  thro' leiTmg  a  slime  or  slough  behind  hin.  B7  de- 
grees the  ikin  becomes  considerably  thick,  and  upondiy-> 
ing  taki^s  the  form  in  which  it  is  afterwards  found.  Tq 
come  neai-  the  adders  while  thus  eroplojed  is  said  to  be 
alieiided  with  no  ^mall  danger.  A  ciicumstance  vhich  ia 
reported  to  have  happened  in  Mossfianders,  a  well-known 
peat-mosi,  lying  in  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Perth,  is 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  this.  A  man  travel- 
Kng  through  the  moss,  as  the  story  says,  chanced  to  pas; 
very  near  the  place  where  a  great  number  of  serpents  were 
employed  making  a  stone.  Being  perceived  by  them^ 
they  Instantly  set  up  a  horrid  hissing,  and  with  one  ac- 
cord darted  after  the  man,  who  was  forced  to  flee  with  all 
bis  might  to  save  his  life.'  At  length,  finding  himself  a- 
bout  to  be  overtaken  by  his  incensed  pursuers,  he  threw 
away  his  plaid  that  he  might  ran  with  greater  speed.  By 
this  circumstance  he  made  a  fortunate  escape  ;  for  return-^ 
ing  next  day,  In  search  of  the  plaid,  he  foimd  it  fiill  of 
holes  made  by  the  adders,  who  had  forced  themselves 
through  ft,  and  thereby  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  thei» 
imaginary  enemy.  The  adder'Stonc,  thus  produced,  or 
the  beads  and  rings  substituted  in  Its  place,  is  thought  by 
superstitious  people  to  possess  many  wonderful  properties. 
It  is  used  as  a  charm  to  insure  prosperity,  and  to  prevent 
the  malicious  attacks  of  evil  spirits.  Id  ihli  case,  it  must 
be  closely  kept  in  an  iron>boz,  to  secure  it  from  ihtjai'y 
rill,  who  are  supposed  to  have  an  utter  abhorrence  at 
iron.  It  is  also  worn  as  an  amulet  about  the  necks  of 
children,  to  cure  sore  eyes  and  chincough,  and  some  otfaez 
disease::,  and  to  assist  them  in  cutting  their  teeth.  It  ia 
sometimes  boiled  in  water,  as  a  specific  for  diseases  ia 
cetile:  but  frequently  the  cure  is  supposed  to  be  per&nB-> 
fd  by  only  rubbing  with  the  stone  the  put  affected*         * 
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■Ttie  icceunt  giTen  in  England  of  the  tnake-stones  LsA'*iq^^» 
fuulj  similar.  "  Of  these  the  vulgar  opinion  in  Com-suk*- 
wall,  and  most  parts  of  Wales,  is,  that  they  are  produced'*''^ 
through  all  Cornwall  by  snakes  joining  their  heads  tc^e- 
ther  and  hissing,  which  forms  a  kind  of  bubhle  like  ■ 
ring  about  the  head  of  one  of  them,  which  the  rest,  by 
Aontinual  hissing,  blow  on  till  it  comes  off  at  the  tai], 
when  it  immediately  hardens  and  resembles  a  g^ass-rtng. 
Whoever  found  it  was  to  prosper  in  all  his  undertakings. 
These  rings  are  palled  ^^m  nadroedb,  or  gtmmie  anguinx, 
Cluiu  in  Trish  signifies  glatt.  In  Monmouthshire  tbey  ere 
called  maim  tnagl,  and  corruptly  giaem  for  glaen.  They 
are  small  glass-amulets,  commonly  about  half  as  wide  aa 
our  finger-rings,  but  much  thicker,  usually  of  a  greeft 
colour,  though  some  are  blue,  and  others  curiously  wa- 
red with  blue,  red,  ^d  white.  M'Lhuyd  has  seen  tw» 
•r  three  earthen  rings  of  this  kind,  but  glazed  with  blue^ 
and  adorned  with  transverse  streaks  or  furrows  on  the  ouU 
vde.  The  smallest  of  them  might  be  supposed  to  hav« 
been  glass-beads  worn  for  ornaments  by  the  Romania  be- 
cause some  quantities  of  them,  with  several  amber-beads, 
had  been  lately  discovered  id  a  ilone-pit  near  Gardfbrd  ia 
Bcikshire,  where  they  also  dug  up  Roman  coins,  skelc 
toos,  and  pieces  of  arms  and  armour.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  a  battle  being  fought  between  the  Romans  and 
Britons,  as  appears  by  the  bones  and  arms,  these  glass- 
beads  might  as  properly  belong  to  the  latter.  And  indee<( 
it  seems  very  likely  that  these  snake-stones,  as  we  call 
tfaem,  were  used  as  charms  or  amulets  among  the  Dmids 
of  Britain  on  the  same  occasion  as  the  snake-eggs  among 
the  Gaulish  Druids.  For  PUny,  who  lived  when  these 
priests  were  in  reqtwst,  and  saw  one  of  these  snake-egg^ 
gives  the  same  accotmt  of  the  origin  of  them  as  onr  com-  "* 

jIDoa  people  do  of  tbeir  glain  our.    *  Hwn  is  (says  that 
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Aui^uIticLaitunlist)  a  kind  of  egg  in  great  repute  in  Ganl'dist** 
gsrded  (oraiuiim)  hj  tbe  Greeks.  A  number  of  snakes 
in  summer,  rolling  together,  form  tbemKlves  into  a  kind  of 
mass  with  the  saliva  of  their  mouth  and  froth  of  their  bo- 
dies, and  produce  what  is  called  the  atiguimtm  or  snake's 
egg.  The  Druids  say,  that  bj  their  hissing  it  is  bome  up 
into  the  air,  and  must  be  caught  in  a  mantle  before  it 
reaches  the  eanh.  The  person  who  catches  it  must  escape 
<on  horseback,  for  the  snakes  wil)  pursue  him  till  thej 
are  stopped  by  a  river.  The  proof  of  it  is  if  it  Boats 
in  the  stream  even  when  set  in  gold.  As  the  magi- 
ciaos  know  how  to  conceal  their  secret  arts,  they  pretend 
it  must  be  caught  in  a  certain  period  of  the  moon,  as  if 
it  was  in  the  poner  of  man  to  influence  the  operation  of 
the  snakes.  I  have  seen  one  of  these  eggs,  about  the  size 
pf  a  small  round  apple,  covered  with  a  cartilaginous  crust, 
like  the  claws  of  the  arms  of  the  polybus,  and  used  as  ^ 
pruidical  symbol.  It  is  said  to  be  wonderfoUy  effica- 
cious in  promoting  of  Uw-suits,  and  procuring  favour-; 
able  audiences  of  princes  ;  insomuch,  that  I  am  well  assu- 
red a  Roman  knight  among  the  Vocentii  was  put  to  dcatt) 
by  the  late  Emperor  Claudius  merely  for  having  one  of 
tbem  in  his  bosom  at  a  trial.'  Thus  (continues  M'lJiuyd) 
^e  find  it  very  evident  that  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  con- 
cerning the  generation  of  these  adder.beads  or  snake- 
Stones  is  no  other  than  a  relic  of  superstition  or  perhaps 
imposture  of  the  Druids ;  but  whether  what  we  call 
snake-stones  be  the  very  same  amulets  that  the  British 
Druids  made  use  of,  or  whether  this  ^bulous  origin  was 
ascribed  formerly  to  the  same  thing,  and  in  after  times  apr 
plied  to  these  glass  beads,  I  shall  not-ondertake  to  deter- 
piiue.    Dr  Borlase,  who  bad  penetrated  more  deeply  in^ 

*  tbe  Dniidic^d  mocu^ieots  of  t^s  kingdom  than  any  iHher 

^fiittt  Mwe  ^  Sjooe,  )t^WrF«(^  4nt  juMcai  «f  tb?  tlM»« 
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|nl  m/^gMtmim,  which  must  htevt  been  very  rare,  artificial  A^qnbn 
rings  of  stone,  glass,  and  sometimes  ba1u4  cla^  *,  were 
«ubstitated  as  of  equfti  vulidlty  +." 

It  may  be  observed,  that  as  these  sort  of  beads  or  rtngf 
appear  to  be  made  of  the  old  Egyptian  paste  or  glass  an- 
ciently so  much  adtnired  in  Europe,  there  is  every  reason 
to  beUcre  that  they  wgre  Qriginally  brought  from  the  eas^ 
and  afterwards  worn  as  an  ami4et  or  «harm  by  tbc  less  in* 
telligent  people  of  the  west.  It  is  observed  in  the  "  Id- 
trodu^ition  to  Tassie's  Gems  by  R.  S.  Raspe,''  that  "  th^ 
famous  old  glass-manu&ctures  of  Egypt,  Tyre,  and  Si- 
don,  which  furni^cd  tbe  Pbivnipiims  with  gr^at  and  vz-, 
rious  objects  of  exportation  to  all  Europe,  and  to  the  re* 
motest  Dationi,  would  of  course  very  soou  furnish  their  sa>  > 

gacious  neighbours^  the  Greeks,  with  the  very  best  mate- 
jials  £ot  speculation  and  imitation.  In  Egypt  they  made,  a\ 
|he  reoiptest  antiquity,  rich  coloured  glass  and  enamels,  of 
which  various  proofs  are  found  amongst  the  Egyptian  aa« 
tiquities,  and  the  traders  dispersed  tliem  over  all  Uie  world 
in  various  forms,  even  that  of  glass-beads  ;  and,  we  have 
very  good  reason  to  apprehend,  for  purposes  similar  to 
Aose  [(X  which  our  Christian  trader*  in  slaves  maunfac- 
tnre  and  export  them  to  tbe  coast  of  Guinea  and  Madav 
gascar.  Such  glass-beads,  sometimes  curious  and  appa. 
reody  Phoenician  workmanship,  and  bere  in  England  crro* 
Monaly  enough  called  Druids  beads,  arc  frequently  foumi 
in  the  urns  and  sepulchral  monuments  of  ttic  barbaroui 
nations  which  the  Phgniictans  formerly  vinted,  for  the  lau* 
dable  purpose  of  bartering  baubles  for  amber,  gold,  uo^ 
■laves,  girls,  and  other  valuable  commodities."       * 


*  In  lh«  jBti  S790,  oo«  of  csmeluui  mt  found  M  East 
yw  puiih  of  New  MoaUuid. 
i  CniMa's  SritaaaU.  Uai.  17&7.  VAJL  f.  S7b 
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^'yntiM.  Tfce  hoOBc  of  Castlemilk  is  here  w<»thy  of  notice,  onatr 
C»riHnilL  count  of  its  connection  with  ancient  events.  It  is  situUM) 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  Cathkin  hills,  in  the  parish  o£ 
Cannunnock,  about  a  mile  and  a  qnarter  from  the  town  of 
Rmherglfip.  It  is  the  ftmily-seat  of  Sir  John  Slewan  of 
Castlemilk,  Baronet.  This  ancient  place  was  for  centu- 
ries past  called  Castletown  or  Casseltown,  but  now  more 
frequently  Castlemilk  or  Castelmilk,  from  the  Castle  of 
Milk,  a  river  in  Annandsle,  in  thf  county  of  Dumfries; 
which  castle  was  anciently  possessed  by  the  ancestors  of 
this  family.  The  old  building,  the  age  of  which  is  not 
known,  is  pretty  large,  and  is  of  a  very  ancient  construe* 
tion.  The  walls  are  extremely  thick,  and  terminate  above 
in  a  strong  batdement.  Originally  the  windows  were  few 
and  narrow,  and  the  stairs  very  strait.  The  whole  build- 
ing is  kept  in  excellent  repair,  and  contains  not  a  few 
commodious  apartments.  The  most  remarkable  is  ons 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  ^jum  Mary't  room,  because 
(as  import  says)  her  Majesty  lodged  in  it  the  night  be- 
fore  the  battle  of  Langside.  The  ceiling  of  this  memo- 
rable room  is  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland  in  the  Stuart  line,  and  with  the  arms  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  with  whom  the  Stuarts  were 
connected.  Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the' 
house,  by  which  it  is  rendered  very  commodious.  The 
pleasure-grounds  have  been  laid  out  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Few  places  in  Scotland  enjoy  a  more  agreeable  si- 
tuation. It  commands  a  prospect  which,  for  a  mixed  va- 
riety of  extensive,  majestic,  rich,  and  beautiffil  objects, 
is  probably  not  equalled  anywhere  in  Scotland ;  as  it 
takes  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  with  (he  strath  of  Clyde, 
^ed  with  prospering  manufactures ;  whilst  the  vast  and 
far-distant  mountains  of  Lennox,  Argyle,  Pertbsfaiie,  &c. 
mingling  witb  tbe  sky,  tei^uiwte  the  view. 
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ia  the  pariih  o£  Calder  ii  pointed  out  the  ipot,  ailci^^^ 
hob  Rojr'j  tovia,  at  which,  od  the  llth  September  1303, 
Sir  William  Wallace  was  betrayed  hy  Sir  John  Moa- 
teith  to  £dwwl  the  First  of  England.  An  oaken  joist, 
which  made  part  of  a  barn  in  which  the  Scottish  hero' 
was  taken,  is  still  exhibited. 

Iq  the  parish  of  Govan,  about  two  miles  south-east  of . 
the  church,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  of  con^der- 
able  strength;  Ova  a  door  of  it  is  the  date  1585,  and 
aa  inscriiftioni  bearing  that  it  was  built  hj  Sir  John 
Maxwell  of  FoUocki  in  whose'  familj  it  still  conti- 
■nes.  On  an  eJeTated  situation,  near  to  the  water  called 
JCeiviHf  in  the  same  parish,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  Clyde,  arc  the  ruins  of  the  country  rasidcnce  of  th^ 
ancient  bishops  of  Glasgow.  The  property  called  Par^• 
tici  was  granted  by  David  the  First  to  these  prelates. 
Near  the  village  of  Goran  is  an  artificial  mound  of  cattbf 
whose  diameter  at  the  base  is  ISO  feet,  and  at  the  top 
102  feet. 

The  royal  boroughs  in  this  coimiy  are,  Lanark,  Ru^^^i^ 
thei^len,  and  Gla^ow.     The  last  of  these  is  of  so  much'^S^ 
imptKtance  that  we  shall  consider  it  separately  and  apart 
from  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated. 

The  royal  borough  of  Lanark,  from  which  the  county  x,,nHb 
derives  its  aainei  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  At  this  place 
the  country  ascends  rapidly  from  the  Clyde  towards  the 
northeast  and  the  south-west.  On  the  north-  eastern  ascent, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mite  from  the  Tiver^  stands  the 
town.  It  consists  of  a  principal  street,  which  is  very 
spacious,  and  prhich  descends  in  a  direction  towards  the 
Clyde.  From  the  foot  of  thi $  principal  street,  where  the 
church  and  town-house  stand,  a  variety  of  inferior  and 
more  narrow  streets  branch  off  in  different  directions. 
The  distioctign,  to  a  itiasger,  between  an  inland  borough 
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^t«n«rfc.  iai  a  large  village  in  Scotland  is  cbiefly  this,  tbat  as  tU 
boroughs  have  a  political  constitution  and  pubUt  funds/ 
they  are  enabled  h>  ftnt  the  streets  of  the  toim,  which 
eamiot  alm^  be  done  in  villages.  The  principal  greets 
of  Lanark  near  the  centre  of  the  town  are,  npon  the 
whole;  weM  paved  with  whin>stone.  The  commnnity 
injoy  the  property  of  a  common,  called  Lanark  moorf 
consisting  of  about  1500  acres.  As  this  mode  of  holding 
property  prevents  the  possibility  of  its  improvement,  it  is 
of  very  little  value  j  but  about  ten  years  ago  the  magi^ 
stratcs  granted  a  feu  of  about  300  acres  of  it  to  an  indi- 
tidualf  upon  l  feu>right,  at  a  reserved  rent  of  five  shil- 
Kngs  per  acre  ;  and  efforts  have  been  successfully  made 
tb  improve  this  part.  This  was  an  extremely  dull  place 
till  within  these  fifteen  years,  that  Air  Dale  erected  the 
lireat  cotton-mills,  formerly  noticed,  immediately  beloW 
Ifac  Cora  Linn,  Not  only  was  a  considerable  additicn 
thoi  made  to  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  a 
degree  of  activity,  previously  imknown,  was  introduced 
into  every  department  of  business.  Lanark  is  said  to  have^ 
CiRle.  been  anciently  forrified.  But  no  vestiges  of  such  works 
ean  be  now  discovered  ;  but  below  the  town,  that  is,  be-* 
tween  it  and  the  rirer,  ts  the  Gastlehill,  which  has  some- 
what the  appearance  of  an  artificial  mount,  and  perhaps 
was  originally  fortified  by  the  Romans,  as  General  Roy 
makes  mention  of  a  fine  silver  faustina  that  was  found 
here.  Upon  this  hill  there  formerly  stood  a  castle  which 
,  mdition  ascribes  to  David  the  First.  The  charter  by 
William  the  Lyon  in  favour  of  the  town  of  Air  is  dated 
from  this  castle,  or  at  Lanark,  oxffo  11D7  i  and  there  are 
sdll  in  its  neighbourhood  places  called  Kingson't  invuif 
Kii^ion*t  ttant,  and  Kingson't  moss,  which  favours  the 
tradition  of  its  havfaig  been  a  royal  residence.  That  it 
Wlonged  to  the  crown  appears  from  the  negociatioa  be- 
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tfneajoita  Baliol  and  Philip  of  France  In  1298,  where 
fhQip  Agrees  to  give  his  niece,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
fbe  Duke  of  Anjon,  in  msirriage  to  the  son  and  heir  of 
Baliol ;  and  in  security  of  the  lady's  jointure,,  which  vraa 
L.  1500  Sterling  a-year,  Baliol  mortgaged  his  estates  in 
France  and  some  df  the  crown-lands  in  Scotland,  viz.  the 
castle  and  castellany  of  X^nark,  Cadzowy  Maulsley,  Sec. 
This  castle  was  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
daring  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  several  of  the  coins  of 
the  First  Edward  have  been  fonnd  here.  A  bowling- 
green  is  DOW  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  castle. 

The  old  parish-chorch  of  Laaark  is  now  to  be  seen 
rains,  about  a  .quarter  of  a  mile  to  tb«  south-east  of  the' 
town.  The  date  of  its  constmctioD  is  not  known.  It 
has  been  an  elegant  Gothic  building  of  hewn  stone,  divi- 
ded in  the  saddle  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  a  wall 
supported  upon  pillars,  forming  five  or  six  fine  arches  i 
and  around  it  is  the  burying  ground  and  cemetery  of  th« 
town  and  parish.  This  church  appears,  from  Blind  Har- 
iy*s  History  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  to  have  been  tht 
only  church  of  the  town  in  his  days.  Thus,  ad  amum 
1201,  he  makes  mention  of  Wallace  passing 

Ob  from  the  kirk  thtt  wu  «>(£«#  tti  itv*. 

About  half  a  mDe  to  the  eastward  of  the  totni  are  the 
rains  of  the  hospital  of  St  Leonard,  probably  founded  by 
Robert  the  First.  In  1393,  Sir  John  Dalzel,  a  prede- 
cessor of  the  Earl  of  Camwath,  obtained  &om  Robert 

,  the  Third,  to  himself  in  liferent,  and  to  Walter  Dalzel 
bis  son  in  fee,  the  whole  revenue  belonging  to  St  Leo- 

..  sard's  hospital  within  the  borough  of  Lanark,  upon  con- 
dition that  be  and  his  hetrs  shall  provide  a  qualiSed  person 
to  celebrate  three  masses  once  every  seven  years  for  the 
•alvation  of  Robert  the  Third,  Anabella  his  queen*  and 
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-  ill  their  children ^or  evtr.  The  ruins  of  this  boipital  Iiaf# 
lately  been  dug  up  and  ploughed.  Some  humui  bones,  car- 
Ted  stones,  and  an  um,  were  discovered  among  them. 
The  hospital  lands  now  belong  to  the  borough,  and  are 
held  by  it  of  the  family  of  Camwath  for  parment  of 
twenty  merks  annually,  which  fay  the  charter  is  declared 
to  be  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

A  monastery  of  Franciscans  or  Grayfriars  was  fonnde^ 
here  by  Robert  the  First  in  1314.  It  was  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  present  parish-church.  The  burial-ground  be- 
longing to  it  is  still  called  the  friari  yartU.  It  is  known 
from  authentic  documents  that  a  general  chapter  of  all  th* 
Grayfriars  of  the  kingdom  was  held  at  this  monastery  on' 
the  11th  July  1490. 

This  borough  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  of  possessing,  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century,  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
author  of  the  Seasons  as  the  teacher  of  the  grammar 
•chool  here.  He  was  a  man  of  talents^  of  great  assidui- 
ty and  success  in  his  profession.  The  result  of  his  la' 
bouTS  has  been,  that  great  numbers  of  young  men,  wiib 
BO  other  patrimony  than  the  literature  which  they  deri- 
ved from  his  instructions,  have  been  enabled  to  attain  to 
important  stations  in  society,  and  to  fill  with  respectabi- 
lity the  different  departments  of  science  or  of  active  life. 
•  Before  quitting  this  town,  it  may  be  proper  to  lak«  nc^ 
tice  more  particularly  of  the  villagcof  New  Lanark,  which 
lately  belonged  to  Mr  David  Dale,  and  now  to  Messrs 
Owen  and  Company.  This  village  was  built  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  great  cottou-works.  The  situation  of  these 
works  is  singular,  being  in  a  romantic  glen,,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  high  grounds,  excepting  towards  the 
Clyde.  They  were  erected  on  this  spot  on  account  of  th» 
great  command  of  water  which  could  be  obtained,  fk 
jubteiraneous  aqueduct  has  been  carried  through  the  vXA- 
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votV.  for  the  space. of  several  hundred  yards,-  fo^  die  sake'  ' 
of  giving  molioB  to  the  madiinerj.  The  first  mill  wxs 
built  in  tbc  jear  178'5 )  and  since  then  three  others  haw 
been  successively  erected  nearly  adjoining.  At  these  nullf 
the  spiontng  of  cotton-jarh  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent thas  at  any  other  place  in  Scotlaod,  ot*  probably  in 
Britain.  Upwards  of  400  chil^n  are  hefe  emjdoyed  for' 
that  purpose  ;  the  greatest  part  of  whom  ate  lodetited  for 
ft  certatB  mwnber  of  years,  and  receive  their  lodgings^  ▼!«- 
tuals,  &x.  from  the  proprietors  ;  the  remainder  lodge 
with  their  parents,  mostly  at  the  village  of  New  Lanark 
adjoining.  The  spinning  rooms  are  of  the  whole  extent 
of  the  buildings  without  any  subdivisions,  and  are  from 
120  to  150  feet  long,  from  20  to  30  feet  wide,  and  all 
•f  thetn  in  height  10  feet  firoiti  floor  to  floor,  or  Q  feet 
dear  of  die  beauts.  These  roomsy  which  contain  each 
riwut  2000  spindles,'  arc  carefirily  ventilated,  by  regularly 
opening  th«  windows  al  the  top  at  both  sides ;  and  to  in- 
.  ecease  the  circulatioa  of  air  still  more,  air-holes  nz  inchck 
vqoare,  on  a  lev.ol  with  the  floor,  are  opened  below  every 
6ther  window  throughout  the  walls,  at  the  distance  of  14 
feet  from  each  other  ;  but  these  are  only  of  advantage  in 
tnmmer,  as  the  cfild  of  wintw  precludes  the  use  of  them. 
The  ncails  of  purification  in  use,  are  waching  the  walb 
and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  at  least  once  a-year  with  new. 
slacked  lime,  «id  weekly  washing  of  the  floors  and  matt 
•hineiy  with  scalding  water,  and  fieqaent  and  constant 
bmshing  of  the  walls,  ceilings  and  floors.  The  greatest 
Bomber  of  pers(»is  in  one  room  is  75 ;  in  some  there  ar* 
9nly  50.  The  hour»  of  labour  are  eleven  and  a  half  oac^ 
4ay,  from  six  o'clock  in.the  momiag  till  seven  o'clock  ol 
night,  with  fa^lf  an  hour  of  iattomission  (or  breakfts^  and 
i  whole  hour  for  dioner. 
V«b.  III.  K 
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l*"*-  Wlifcn  feVers  or  any  epidemical  disease  appeu  !n  ttrf 
boarding  houses  where  the  children  are  accommodated^ 
the  means  used  to  prevent  the  infection  are  the  immediate 
rtmoval  of  the  siclc  to  a  detached  part  of  the  house,  and 
frequently  sprinkling  and  fiimigatiog  the  bed-rooms  witb 
vinegar.  In  the  sleeping  rooms,  which  arc  six  in  nam- 
ber  and  very  large,  three  children  are  allowed  to  each 
bed.  The  ceilings  and  Walls  df  these  rooms  are  washed 
twice  ft-year  with  hot  lime,  and  the  floors  with  scaldmg^ 
water  and  sand.  The  children  sleep  on  beds  with  cast* 
iron  frames,  with  tikes  filled  with  straw,  which  is  cbao^ 
ged  every  month.  The  bed-rooms  arc  carefully  awept^- 
and  the  windows  thrown  open  every  morning ;  is  which 
ritate  they  remain  through  the  day. 

The  village  of  New  Lanark  owes  its  existence  to  the 
erection  of  this  new  manufacture.  It  consists  of  neat 
substantial  houses  of  from  one  to  five  stories  in  height, 
covered  with  slate,  and  formed  into  regular  streets.  In 
Ihis  village  the  people  employed  about  the  works  and 
their  families  reside  ;  and,  according  to  the  latest  compu- 
tation, this  spot,  which  fifteen  years  ago  contained  not 
ft  human  being  as  an  inhabitant,  is  now  peopled  with  up- 
wards of  1500  souls.  Here  also  one  of  the  panners,  and 
the  principal  manager,  have  houses  fitted  up  in  a  more 
elegant  style,  and  accommodated  with  gardens  in  front. 
Besides  those  people  who  reside  here,  many  more  are  em* 
ployed  in  Lanark  and  the  adjacent  country  as  weavers, 
spinners,  pickers,  &.c.  It  is  to  the  establishment  of  this 
tnanufactnre  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  latter  town.  Money  is  now  more  fr^aent  there, 
industry  is  awakened,  and  new  branches  of  trade  are  car- 
tried  on  which  before  had  no  existen»  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 
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^lie  rftyhl  botough  of  Rothergleo  it  ^tuflled  lii  the  fantlwiidk 
trf>wer  Ward  of  the  county  of  Lanark,  and  witbin  the 
boiuids  of  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  and  AJf.  It  stand* 
on  the  sonth  bank  of  the  liver  Clyde,  in  north  lat.  55" 
51',  and  west  long.  V  13'.  It  is  two  and  a  half  ooilcs  to 
the  south-east  of  Glasgow,  and  about  nine  miles  to  the 
west  of  Hamiltsn.  It  appears  to  hare  been  erected  into  i 
royal  borough  in  the  reign  of  King  David  the  First  (  and 
charters  are  extant  coufinmng  its  privileges  by  Robert 
Brace,  James  the  Fifth,  and  Junes  the  Sixth.  At  present 
the  most  importaot  part  of  the  town  consists  of  me  princi- 
pal street)  and  a  lane  called  the  Bact-rovi,  parallel  to 
each  other,  in  a  direction  nearly  cast  and  west.  The  prin« 
cipal  street^  which  is  straight  and  well  paved^  is  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  lengthj  and  is  generally  about  112  feefc 
broad.  It  appears  that  the  river  Clyde,  in  the  lower  part 
of  Its  course,  was  once  deeper  than  at  present,  and  that 
Ruihcrglen  was  once  a  sea-port  town,  or  rather  the  only 
town  of  mercantile  importance  in  the  valley  of  Clyde^ 
and  vessels  cam*  daily  to  it.  Accordingly,  on  the  ancient 
•eal  of  the  town,  a  ship  is  introduced  as  a  principal  part 
of  the  coat  of  arms.  When  Glasgow  consisted  of  a  few 
priests  houses  attached  to  the  cathedral,  with  their  de- 
pendants, Rutherglen  was  comparatively  a  busy  spot, 
whose  inhabitants  devoted  themselves  to  civil  and  dom- 
nerrial  chiployments.  Glasgow  appears  even  to  have 
been  within  the  bounds  over  which  Rutherglen  claimed 
jurisdiction  ;  and  accordingly  a  charter  is  in  existeuce^ 
bearing  date  1223,  whereby  a  grant  is  made  to  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow  and  his  successors,  that  no  toll  or  castom 
•hall  be  levied  in  Glasgow  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ruther^ 
glen. 

In  former  times  the  castle  of  Rutherglen  was  considered  C«lt. 
ti  gne  ofthe  moMimportant  Scottish  fortreiws.  During  tht 
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Kiitlt»gJeB.ffar«  ftboDt  the  succeulon,  the  castle  of  Rutherglen  heSag 
in  possession  of  the  English,  was  attacked  iy  Bruce  in 
130Q.  Edward  the  ^iist  sent  his  nephew,  the  young 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  to  raise  the  uege,  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  succsssful  in  doing ;  but  Edward  Bruce  seems 
to  have  teukea  it.  The  castle  was  kept  in  good  repair 
till  a  short  time  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  when  it  was 
burnt  by  order  of  the  regeat,  out  of  revenge  ag^nst  the 
family  of  Hamilton,  in  whose  custody  it  then  was.  One 
of  the  principal  towers  was,  however,  soon  repaired^  and 
being  enlarged  by  some  modem  improrements,  became 
the  scat  of  the  Hamlltons  of  Ellston,  lairds  of  Shaw&eld, 
Su.  At  length,  on  the  decline  of  that  family,  it  was,  a- 
bout  a  century  ago,  left  to  fall  into  ruins,  and  6y  fre- 
quent dilapidations  was  soon  levelled  with  the  ground. 
The  walls  of  this  ancient  tower  were  very  thick  and  ex- 
tremely solid ;  each  comer  rested  upon  an  uncommonly 
large  foundatiwi- stone,  that  measured  five  feet  in  lengthy 
four  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  four  in  thickness.  These  cor- 
ner-stones being  very  massy,  wereallowed  to  remain  till  a- 
bout  thitry-four  years  ago,  when  they  were  quarried  out, 
as  being  cumbersome  to  a  kitchen -garden,  into  which, 
the  site  of  the  fortress  of  Rutherglen  is  now  converted. 
Some  carved  stones  belonging  to  the  castle  are  bm'lt  into 
the  dikes  adjoining  to  tbe  towo.  Those  that  made  part  of 
the  cornice,  which  was  of  that  kind  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  bbci  cornice,  are  well  cat,  and  remark- 
ably beautiful. 

The  final  ruin  of  that  stately  edifice,  like  many  others, 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  uncommon  wickedness  and  per- 
secuting spirit  of  its  proprietors.  Tbe  following  extract 
fi:om  Woddrow's  Church  History  may  be  mentioned  a& 
a  proof  of  this : 
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**Octobcri3th,l660.  Mr  John  Dickson,  nunistcr  of  theRt^Jwate*' 
gospel  at  Rutherglcn,  was  brought  before  the  committee 
of  esutcs,  aad  was  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  tolbooth, 
lofonnation  had  been  given  bj  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  £- 
li^toun  and  some  of  his  parishioners,  of  some  expresuons 
he  bad  used  In  a  sermon  alleged  to  reflect  upon  the  go- 
vernment and  committee,  and  tending  to  sedition  and  di- 
vl^on.  This  good  man  was  kept  in  prison  till  the  par* 
liament  sat,  his  church  vacated,  and  be  W3S  brought  to 
mnch  trouble.  We  shall  afterwards  find  bim  prisoner  la 
the  Bass  for  near  seven  years  ;  and  yet  he  got  through  his 
troubles,  and  returned  to  his  charge  at  Rutherglen,  and 
for  several  years  after  th«  revolation  served  his  Master 
there  till  his  death  in  a  good  old  age  j  while  that  &> 
mily  who  pursued  him  is  a  good  while  ago  extinct,  and 
(heir  house,  «s  Mr  Dickson  very  publicly  foretold  in  the 
hearing  of  some  yet  alire,  after  it  had  been  a  habitation 
for  owls,  the  foundation- stones  of  it  were  dug  up.  The 
inhabitants  there  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  informers, 
accusers,  and  witnesses,  against  Mr  Dickson,  some  of 
them  then  magistrates  of  the  town,  are  brought  so  low 
ihat  they  are  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  parish." 

About  15(1  yards  to  the  south  of  the  main  street  is  a 
kind  of  lane  known  by  the  name  of  Din*t  iihtt.  A  cir- 
c^m^taDce  which  befel  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary,  im- 
mediately after  her  forces  were  routed  at  the  battle  of 
Lang^ide,  has  ever  since  continued  to  characterise  this 
place  with  an  indelible  mark  of  opprobrium.  Her  Ma- 
jestv,  during  the  battle,  stood  on  a  lising  ground  about  n 
mi'ie  from  Rutherglen.  She  no  sooner  saw  her  army  de- 
feated than  she  took  her  precipitate  flight  to  the  south. 
Din's  dikes  unfortunately  lay  in  her  way.  Two  rustics, 
who  were  at  that  instant  cutting  grass  hard  by,  teeing  her 
Majesty  flying  in  haste,  rudely  attemptvd  to  itop  her,  and 
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yatlif tglM.  threatened  to  cut  ber  to  pieces  with  their  acTthes  if  xha 
presumed  to  proceed  n  step  further  ;  but  she  was  tinnie« 
diately  rescued  from  these  barbarians,  and  proceeded  ia 
her  flight  towards  England, 
piurclu  The  church  of  Rutherglen  is  a  small  but  very  ancient 
structure  ;  the  oldest  part  of  it  is  62  feet  in  length  aa4 
33  in  breadth. 

This  kirk  i»  rendered  famous  on  account  of  two  transac- 
tloos,  in  which  the  fate  of  Sir  William  Wallace  and  his 
country  were  deeply  concerned.  It  was  in  this  place  of 
worship  that  a  peace  between  Scotland  and  England  wm 
(Onchidcd,  Sth  February  la9^. 

^a  (tttglan  kjrk  je  traut  yu  haif  ^le  •«(, 
A  prenKt  maid  to  meet  Walkce  bat  let. 
Ye  day  off  hi)  ipprocliji  windyr  Tut, 
Ya  Ciil  Chauslar  and  Anur  fcdder  put  ■ 
Syne  Wallice  cime,  and  bjt  mm  weUl  bcwjl^ 
With  hph  ^7  atrayit  all  io  greyne  i 
Ok  ane  off  yaim  i  bow  isd  imnvt  bar. 
And  luig  nrordt,  ye  ijnhilk  fall  Khvplj  Klur , 

It  was  in  this  place  also  that  Sir  John  Muitcith  coa- 
tracted  with  the  English  to  betray  Wallace. 
loarciku,  Ruthe^Iea  has  long  been  famous  for  the  singular  cus.^ 
tom  of  baking  what  are  called  jour  caiet.  About  eight 
or  ten  days  before  St  Luke's  fair  (for  they  are  baked  at 
no  other  time  in  the  year),  a  certain  quantity  of  oatmeal 
is  made  into  dough  with  warm  water,  and  laid  up  in  a  ves^ 
sel  to  ferment.  Being  brought  to  a.  proper  degree  of  fer« 
mentation  and  consistency,  it  is  rolled  up  into  balls  pro.^ 
portionable  to  the  intended  largeness  of  the  cakes>  Witli 
the  dough  is  commonly  mixed  a  sm^ll  quantity  of  sug^, 
and  a  little  anise-seed  or  cinnamon.  The  baking  ii  exe- 
mited  by  women  only  ;  and  tbey  seldom  begin  their  worl^ 
till  after  sun>set,  and  a  night  or  two  b«fore  the  fair.  A  lai^ 
■pace  of  the  hous^  choseo  fn  the  purpose^  Is  marlicd  ou\ 
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-fljaline  dnwn  upoa  it.  The  area  within  ii  considered  Rathetgha. 
as  consecrated  ground^  and  i>  not  by  an;  of  the  bystanders 
to  be  touched  with  impunity.  A  triuisgression  incurs  a 
ttaaH  fine,  which  is  always  laid  out  in  driak  for  the  use 
of  the  company.  This  hallowed  spot  is  occupied  by  six 
or  eight  women,  all  of  whom,  except  the  toaster,  seat 
themselves  on  the  ground,  in  a  circular  form,  having 
Ibcir  feet  turned  towards  the  fire.  Each  of  them  is  pro- 
vided with  a  bakeboaid  about  two  feet  square,  which  they 
hold  oa  their  knees.  The  woman  who  toasts  the  cakes, 
which  is  done  on  an  iron  plate  suspended  over  the  fire,  is 
tailed  the  ^ten  or  britie,  and  the  rest  are  called  her  maident. 
These  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  names  given 
ihem  for  the  occasion.  She  who  sits  nest  the  fire  towards 
the  east  is  called  the  todUr ,-  her  companion  on  the  left  hand 
is  called  the  b^dier'  ;  and  the  rest  have  arbitrary  names 
{iven  them  by  the  bride,  as  Mrs  Baitr,  httt  and  wont 
wmdt,  &c.  The  operation  is  begun  by  the  todler,  whf) 
takes  a  ball  of  the  doagh,  forms  it  into  a  small  cake,  and 
ihCQ  casts  it  ou  the  bakeboard  of  the  hodler,  who  beats  it 
out  R  little  thinner.  This  l^g  dcme,  she  in  her  turn 
^ows  it  on  the  hoard  of  her  neighbour ;  and  thus  it  goes 
^nnd  from  east  to  west,  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of 
the  sun,  until  it  comes  to  the  toaster,  by  which  time  it  is 
as  thin  and  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  first  cake 
that  it  cast  on  the  girdle  is  usually  named  as  a  gift  to  some 
well-known  cuckold,  from  a  superstitious  notion  thaf 
thereby  the  rest  will  be  preserved  from  mischance.  Some^ 
*  |iiaei  the  cake  is  so  thin  as  to  be  carried  by  the  current 
pt  the  airup  into  the  chimney.     As  die  baking  is  wholly 


*  That  nalnei  ue  deKriptlve  cf  the  manner  in  whidi  ihc  won 
«lled  perform  their  part  nfths  work.  To  n^r,  u  to  walk  ormam 
^  ■  (UU I  ta  MU,  it  t*  mlk  or  dims  mare  *piMj' 
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JtsOmj^  performed  by  the  band,  a  great  deal  ot  noise  is  thf 
coQsequence.  The  beats,  however,  are  not  irregular, 
nor  destitute  of  an  agreeable  harmony,  especially  when 
they  are  accompanied  with  vocal  music,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case.  Great  dexterity  is  necessary,  not  only 
.to  beat  out  the  cakes  with  no  other  instrument  than  the 
band,  so  that  no  part  of  them  shall  be  thicker  than  ano- 
'  tiler,  but  especially  to  cast  them  from  one  board  on  ano- 
ther without  niflUng  or  breaking  them.  The  toasting  re- 
quires conuderable  skill ;  for  which  reason  the  most  ex- 
perienced person  in  the  company  is  chosen  for  that  part  of 
the  work.  One  cake  is  sent  round  in  quick  succession  to 
another,  so  that  none  of  the  company  is  suffered  to  be 
idle.  The  whole  is  a  scene  of  activity,  mirth,  and  diver- 
sion. As  there  is  no  account,  even  by  tradition  itself, 
concerning  the  origin  of  this  custnni,  it  must  be  very  an- 
cient. The  bread  thus  baked  was  doubdess  never  intend- 
ed for  common  use.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  man- 
kind, especially  in  a  rude  age,  would  strictly  observe  so 
many  ceremonies,  and  be  at  so  great  pains  in  making  a 
cake,  which,  when  folded  together,  makes  but  a  scanty 
mouthful.  Besides,  it  is  always  given  away  in  presents 
to  strangers  who  frequent  the  fair.  The  custom  seems  to 
hnve  been  originally  derived  from  paganism,  and  lo  con- 
tain not  a  few  of  the  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  that  impure 
religion,  as  the  leavened  dough,  and  the  mining  it  with 
sugar  and  spices,  the  consecrated  ground,  &.c. ;  but  the 
particular  deity  for  wliose  honour  these  cakes  were  at  first 
made  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  determine.  Probably  it  wa% 
no  other  than  the  one  known  in  Scripture  (Jer,  vii.  18.) 
by  the  name  of  the  ^teea  o/ Heaven,  and  to  whom  cake^ 

ttft  tptf-  were  likewise  kneaded  by  women.  Besides  baking  sour 
cakes,  it  has  for  a  long  ume  past  been  a  custom  in  Rulher, 
glen  to  prepare  laJl  roasU  fof  5t  Luke's  f^.     TUi  of]?tg 
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jilnost  every  house  in  tbva  was  furnished  with  some  do-»i"t>CTglcii. 
^eQs  of  them.     Thej  were  the  chief  article  of  proviaion 
•sked  for  hy  strangers  who  frequented  tfae  saarkct. 

What  is  called  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  Cor~ 
ftorphiae  cream,  and  in  the  rest  of  th«  countrj  hatttd  iit, 
}ias  from  time  immemorial  been  prepare4  in  considerabis 
qusDtities  in  Rutherglen,  and  19  here  denomiuated  Kt(fi«r-' 
£lett  cream. 

In  Rutherglen,  X^anark,  and  some  other  royal  bDroughi,1tidi'iiE  At 
the  custom  is  atilt  kept  up  of  riding  the  marches,  or  load 
mueri  as  they  are  called.  This  is  done  sometimes  anan- 
ally,  and  sometimes  less  &c<jucnt]y.  At  Rutfaerglen  the 
ceremony  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  The 
jnagistrates,  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  cotmcil 
uid  inhabitants,  assemble  at  the  cross,  from  which  th^ 
proceed  in  martial  order,  with  drums  beating,  fiu.  aad  in 
that  manner  go  round  the  boundaries  of  the  royalty,  to  see 
if  avy  encroachment  have  been  made  on  them.  Thefie 
boundaries  are  distinguished  by  march-stones  set  up  at 
small  distances  from  euh  other.  In  some  places  there  are 
two  rows  about  seven  feet  distant.  The  stones  are  shaped 
»t  the  top,  somewhat  resembling  a  man's  head,  but  the  low- 
er part  is  square.  This  peculiar  form  was  originally  in- 
tended to  represent  the  god  Terminus,  of  whom  there  are 
so  many  rude  images.  Every  new  bnrgess  comes  under 
an  obligation  to  provide  a  march-stone  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  and  to  cut  upon  it  the  initials  of  his  name,  And  the 
year  in  which  it  was  set  up.  It  has  been  a  custom,  time 
out  of  memory,  for  the  riders  of  the  marches  to  dedt 
their  hats,  drums,  &c.  with  broom,  and  to  combat  with 
one  another  at  the  newly  erected  stone,  out  of  respect 
perhaps  to  the  deity  whose  image  they  had  set  up,  or 
that  they  might  the  better  remember  tfae  precise  bound- 
ary Bt  that  place.    This  part  of  die  ^erose  is  sow  post> 
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^^raiipfc  poned  till  the  auvej  it  over,  and  the  wm^o^  h«vt 
letumed  to  the  cro&s,  where  haviDg  previously  providc4 
themselves  with  broom,  they  exhibit  x  mock  engage* 
meat,  and  fight  seemingly  with  great  &ry  till  their  weap- 
ons fail  them,  when  they  part  Id  good  friendship.  At 
{loaark  this  last  part  of  the  ceremony  ii  not  used ;  but  th4 
magistrates  and  the  inhabitants  ride  round  the  moor^  pre- 
ceded by  music,  leaving  to  the  town-dcrk  and  witnesses 
called  for  the  ocoation  to  inspect  narrowly  the  limits  of 
the  property  of  the  copimjuiity^  that  no  encroachmtnti 
be  made  upon  it. 

'finwlbnl.  This  coimty  contains  in  its  lower  part,  especially  in  th« 
ridnity  of  Glasgow,  a  variety  of  thriving  villages ;  but 
few  of  them  arc  worthy  of  very  special  notice.  Begin- 
ning at  the  head  or  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  the 
Tillage  of  Crawford  may  with  propriety  be  noticed  on  ac- 
count of  its  singular  constitution.  It  consists  of  above 
twenty  freedom^  which,  till  within  twenty-six  years  ago, 
were  held  runrig.  These  freedoms  were  held  in  feu  un- 
der the  families  qf  Crawford  or  Douglas.  Besides  the 
masters  of  these  ^pedoms,  who  were  called  lairds,  and 
their  wives  l^diei,  there  was  a  subordinate  rank,  wh» 
feued  ground  for  a  house  and  yard.  Each  freedom  coo> 
ststed  of  four  or  five  acres  of  croft  land,  parcelled  out  ia 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  town,  with  a  privilege  of 
keeping  a  ccrtaia  n&mber  of  sheep,  cows,  and  hones,  on 
the  hill  or  common  pasture.  This  little  republic  wa^ 
governed  by  a  birly  court,  in  which  every  proprietor  of  a 
freedom  had  a  vote*  If  the  proprietor  resided  not  in  the 
place,  his  tenant  voted  for  him.  The  great  business  of  the 
Aourt  was  to  determine  the  proportion  and  number  of 
abeep,  cows,  and  horses,  which  the  respective  proprietors 
should  keep  ^on  the  common  pasture.  A*  there  was  but 
'^ttte  tobontinatioa  ax  tite  court,  it  ma  remaiksbk  Sam 
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VothtQg  SO  much  as  the  noise  that  attended  iu  delibera-  ViD^v. 
tioDS.  From  the  court,  that  was  held  weekly,  the  mem- 
bers adjourned  to  an  ale-house.  Thus  the  year  went 
rsund ;  and  the  people  were  contented  with  what  the  land 
produced  by  the  most  negligent  cultivation.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  properties  firom  each  other  has  improved  the 
mode  of  culture ;  and  a  portipn  of  the  active  spirit  of  the 
age  has  reached  this  corner.  The  old  people  speak  with 
admiration  of  the  easy  llfie  of  former  times,  and  of  the 
Ktriking  difference  between  them  and  the  present.  In- 
deed, over  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country,  it  is  said 
that  one  farm-servant  now  performs  at  least  as  much 
work  as  was  formerly  done  by  two ;  and  that  he  also  pexr 
foims  it  in  a  far  more  skilful  manner. 

In  descending  the  countiy,  there  are  small  villages  near  t^a^ 
nott  of  the  parish-churches  j  but  nothing  that  has  the 
appearance  of  a  market-town  above  Biggar,  which  standi 
nearly  three  miles  east  from  Tintoc,  on  the  road  from 
Edinburgh  to  Leadhills,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-seven 
jnilet  from  Edinburgh,  and  eleven  from  Lanark.  Inclu- 
ding a  suburb,  called  the  Wtitraxo,  it  is  about  half  a 
nile  in  length,  and  consists  In  general  of  two  long  rows  of 
liouses  placed  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  each  other 
than  is  necessary  for  the  breadth  of  a  street.  One  of  the 
rows  to  the  northward  consists  in  general  of  houses  neatly 
^uilt,  and  covered  with  slate  ;  but  a  great  proportion  of 
^hose'  on  the  opposite  side  are  covered  with  thatch,  and 
liave  a  meaner  appearance.  The  village,  as  formerly  no- 
ticed, was  held  anciently  under  the  Earls  of  Wigton  )  anA 
the  properties  in  it  are  now  held  in  feu  under  Lord  £1- 
pbinston,  as  mccessor  to  that  fanoily.'  There  is  a  tradition 
that  it  once  claimed  the  privileges  of  a  borough  of  ba« 
fony,  and  as  such  of  governing  itself,  and  acting  as  m 
^ommnai^.    The  propcrdei  ia  the  village  ara  acccyA- 
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^^BUigtt  inglj  denctminatcd  borough  lands.  A  certain  nAmbei  of 
feet  fronting  the  street  is  termed  a  borough  land,  ard  runs 
back^rard  to  tlie  distance  of  many  hundred  yards,  form- 
ing gardens  and  croft  land.  Besides  this,  every  borough 
land  has  attached  to  it  a  portion  of  what  is  called  the  bo- 
rough moor,  consisting,  in  the  present  times,  of  very  fine 
cultivated  land,  and  alsA  a  share  of  a  moss  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  from  the  village.  Out  of  this  moss  peat 
is  dug,  by  making  round  pits,  instead  of  cutting  it  regu- 
iaily  along,  as  is  done  in  other  placet.  One  advantage, 
or  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  a  disadvantage,  that  results 
from  this  mode  of  digging  peat,  is,  that  the  moss  in  time 
-  grows  up  again,  and  fills  the  holes  out  of  which  peat  had 
been  formerly  dug.  At  the  same  time  it  is  long  before 
ihis  new  sort  of  peat,  which,  from  the  shelter  around  and 
the  abundance  of  water,  grows  too  rapidly,  can  be  consi- 
dered as  equal  to  the  ancient  moss.  The  right  of  pastu- 
rage in  the  moss  belongs  in  common  to  the  feuars  of  the 
village. 

There  is  here  a  weekly  maHcet  during  winter,  chiefly 
for  oat-meal,  or  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  country ;  and  there  are  four  annual 
fairs.  One  of  these  is  about  Midsummer ;  and  an  an- 
etent  practice  has  from  time  immemorial  existed,  tliat  in 
the  evening  preceding  the  fair,  the  baron  bailie,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  company  that  may  have  then  arrived 
in  the  village,  advertises  a  foot-race  to  be  run  along  the 
street  of  the  village.  A  pair  of  gloves  is  the  prize.  Tt 
was  also  an  ancient  custom,  which  was  sometimes  pro- 
ductive of  rioti,  to  throw  out  a  foot-ball.  The  young  men 
immediately  divided  themselves  into  two  parties.  Tlife 
ball,  which  was  made  of  leather  stuffed  with  wool,  was 
thrown  up  at  the  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  the 
pai^  that  could  kick' the  ball,  is  spite  of  theii  aotago- 
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liists,  l&  the  opposite  end  of  the  Tillage  were  the  vicEbrt  ;  ^iJ^**^ 
bat  no  prize  was  won  except  the  joy  of  success. 

Herc^as  well  aa  in  several  oUier  places  in  Scotland,  j^idii^^ 
a  very  singular  ancient  practice  is  at  times^  though  hut*"*' 
Tsrelj,  revived.     It  is  called  riding  tie  stang.    When  any 
husband  is  known  to  treat  his  wife  extremely  iUr  by  beat- 
ing her,  and  when  the  offence  is  long  and  aurcasoDably 
continued,  while  the  wife's  character  is  unexceptionable, 
the  indignation  oS  the  neighbourhood,,  becooung  gradually 
vehement,  at  last  breaks  out  into  action  in  the  following 
manner :  All  the  women  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  exe- 
cute vengeance  npon  the  culprit.     Having  fixed  upon  the 
time  when  their  design  is  to  be  put  into  e9«ct,  they  sad- 
'  denlj  assemble  in  a  great  crowd,  and  seize  the  offending 
party.     They  take  care  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a 
stout  beam  of  wood,  upon  which  they  set  hua  astride, 
and^  hoisting  him  aloft,  tie  his  legs  beneath.     He  is  thus 
carried  in  derision  round  the  village,  attended  by  the 
hootings,  scoffs,  and  hisses  of  his  numerous  attendants, 
who  pull  down  his  legs,  so  as  to  gender  his  seat  in  other 
respects  abundantly  uneasy.    The  grown-up  men,  in  the 
meanwhile,  remain  at  a  distance,  and  avoid  interfering  in 
the  ceremony.     And  it  is  well  if  the  culprit,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  business,  have  not  a  ducking  added  to  the 
rest  of  the  punishment.     This,  however,  forms  no  essen- 
tial part  of  the  ceremony.     Of  the  origin  of  this  custoni 
we  know  nothing.     It  is  well  known,  however,  over  the 
country ;  and  within  these  six  years,  it  was  with  great  ce- 
remony performed  upon  a  weaver  in  the   Canongate  oE 
Edinburgh. 

Tliis  custom  can  scarcely  fail  to  rccal  to  the  recoHccdoa 
of  the  intelligent  reader  the  analogous  practice  among  the 
Negroes  of  Africa,  mentioned  by  Mnngo  Pork,  under  th« 
dcnominatioa  of  the  mystedes  of  Mumbo  Jntnbo.    Tlu 
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vllhgM.  two  customs,  however,  mark  in  a  striking  manner  tliis- 
different  situations  of  the  female  sex  in  the  northern  and 
in  the  middle  regions  of  the  globe.  From  Tacitus  and 
the  earliest  historians  we  leam,  that  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants  of  £urape,  however  barbarous  their  conditioi 
in  other  respects  might  be,  lived  on  terms  of  equal  tociotj' 
with  their  women,  and  avoided  the  practice  of  poljga- 
m^ ;  but  in  Africa,  where  the  laws  of  domestic  societj 
are  difi*erent,  the  husbands,  as  the  masters  of  a  number  of 
enslaved  women,  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
frauds  and  disgraceful  severities  to  maintain  their  antho- 
ritj ;  whereas  in  Europe  we  find;  among  the  common 
people,  the  men  disapproving  of  every  sort  of  cruelty^ 
and  readily  permitting  the  women  to  protect  each  other 
against  the  casual  injustice  committed  by  individuals  of 
the  ruling  sex, 

<^'*>*>^t'>-  Camwath,  at  the  distance  of  twenty^five  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  and  six  from  Lanark,  is  the  only  other  viU 
lage  ofanyimportancein  the  Upper  Ward;  and  even  this 
village  is  extremely  trifling,  being  considerably  less  ia 
size  than  Biggar. 

StntliaTCD.  The  village  of  Strathaven,  in  the  Middle  Ward,  was 
erected  into  a  borough  of  barony  in  the  year  1450.  It 
possessed  an  extensive  commonty,  all  of  which  has  long 
since  been  converted  into  private  property.  It  has  a 
weekly  market  and  a  number  of  annual  fairs  {  but  it  haa 
no  public  funds,  and  has  no  other  magistracy  than  m  ba- 
ron bailie  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  > 

**»"i'""  The  town  of  Hamilton  stands  in  a  low  simation  opott 
the  Clyde,  skirting  around  the  bottom  of  a  rising  ground 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable thoroughfare,  as  the  roads  from  Glasgow  to- 
wards England,  and  from  Edinburgh  to  Airshire,  pas* 
tbrongh  it.    In  the  loiddle  there  u  a  prison  and  tow»< 
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house,  built  in  1043<  The  parisli-church  stands  aboTC  Vin'g'*-^ 
the  town  upon  a  rising  ground.  It  wu  designed  b^  tlie 
Elder  Adxms,  and  makes  a  good  appearance.  Adjoin. 
Ing  to  the  town-honse  stands  an  hospital  or  alms-house, 
which  was  built  instead  of  one  that  stood  in  tlie  lower 
^rt  of  the  town  near  Hamilton -house.  This  hospital, 
which  was  endowed  by  the  family  of  Hamilton  and 
edters,  contains  lodgings  for  eight  poor  men,  and  a  hall 
for  morning  and  evening  prayers.  At  some  distance  from 
it  is  another  hospital  for  four  old  men  and  their  families^ 
endowed  in  1775  by  Mr  William  Aikman,  a  proprietor 
of  lands  in  the  pariih,  who  had  been  a  merchant  in  Leg- 
horn. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  this  town  was  MutMr  U 
built.     It  originally  stood  lower  down,  clustering  around  *' 

the  duke's  house,  or  palaee  as  it  is  sometimes  called  ;  but 
these  buildings  being  purchased  and  pulled  down,  the 
town  has  since  stretched  upwards  to  the  south  and  west ;  ' 
io  that  the  palace  is  left  detached  below  it.  One  house 
■till  standing  has  the  date  J533  cut  over  the  gateway ;  and 
part  of  some  others  are  said  to  be  still  older.  A  writing 
Imong  the  town-records,  which  bears  to  have  been  pre- 
•ented  to  the  court  of  session  in  1980,  sets  forth,  that  tb* 
*'  Town  was  erected  into  a  free  borough  of  barony  by  the 
king's  most  noble  progenitors  in  the  year  1450."  In 
1548  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  created  it  a  free  royal  bo- 
fough  ;  but  thfc  rights  and  privileges  thus  acquired  from 
the  crown  were  after  the  restoration  resigned  into  the 
bands  of  William  and  Ann  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton, who  in  1070  restored  to  the  community  its  former 
possessions,  and  erected  it  into  a  borough  of  regality,  de- 
pendent ou  them  and  their  successors ;  and  thus  it  has 
continued,  after  some  ineffectual  struggles,  to  this  time. 
At  Hamilton  was  a  collegiate  chureh,  founded  in  the 
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^  year  1451  by  Sir  Jamei  Himilton  of  Caittm,  tfticesfey 
to  the  dakes  of  Hamilton,  for  a  provost  and  Kreral  ptt^ 
bendaries.     It  ii  also  the  burial-place  of  that  bmilj. 

lo  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second  lived  Sir  Gilbert  dtf 
Hamilton  or  Hampton,  an  Englisbman  Af  rank,  who  hap^ 
pening  at  court  to  spcdc  in  praise  of  Robert  Brace,  recei- 
ved an  insult  firom  Johii  Dcspenscr,  chunberlua  to  tb* 
king,  whom  be  fought  and  slew.  Dreading  the  rcKot^ 
ment  of  that  potent  Family,  he  fled  to  the  Scottish  mo^ 
narch,  who  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  established 
him  at  the  place  now  possessed  hj  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton. 
In  after  times  the  name  was  changed  trota  Cadxow  to  Ha~ 
Btilton  ;  and  in  1445  the  lands  were  erected  into  a  lord- 
ship, and  the  then  owno*.  Sir  James,  sat  in  parliament 
as  a  lord  or  baron.  The  same  nobleman  ibnaded  the 
collegiate  church  at  Hamilton  in  1451.  The  endowment 
was  ratiSed  at  Rome  by  the  pope's  bull,  which  he  went 
,  is  person  to  procure.  Hamilton  house,  which  stands  on 
'  the  level  valley  between  the  town  and  the  river  Cljde, 
is  a  large  pile,  but  of  a  dull  and  ^sagreeable  aspect,  ha- 
ving two  deep  wings  at  right  angles  with  the  center. 
The  collection  of  paintings  which  it  ccmtaios  is  extremely 
valuable,  and  has  always  attracted  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers. A  portrait  of  James  the  First  of  England  and  Sixtk 
of  Scotland,  by  Comelins  Janson,  and  one  of  Charles  Ae 
First  on  horseback  by  Vandyke,  together  with  a  series  of 
family  pictures  by  Vandyke,  Myteni,  Kneller,  Lcly,  Ha- 
milton, and  Reynolds,  form  a  very  superb  oollection  of 
portraits.  The  misceUaneoos  part  of  the  old  collectioB 
has  been  greatly  enriched,  or  rather  entirely  eclipsed,  in 
consequence  of  th$  additions  made  by  the  present  duke, 
whose  fine  taste  and  partiality  for  the  fine  arts,  previous 
to  his  accession  to  the  dignity,  had  induced  him  to  form 
,%  very  extesnve  colkctioa  of  the  works  of  ancient  mas- 
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fcn.  The  greatest  part  of  these  have  been'  removed  frbfla  .^"l^k^ 
his  seat  «f  Ashton  Hall,  T.dmcashire,  to  the  palace  of  Hfl- 
milioD.  Atttoag  these,  two  pictures  of  the  Holy  Burial 
or  Entombing  of  Christy  the  one  by  Poersin,  the  other  hjr 
Titian,  are  ealouhud  to  exhibit  by  what  different  styles  ' 
great  artists  produce  nmilar  effects.  A  large  Catde-Piece, 
by  Oiacomo  Bassano,  is  highly  valued,  as  are  the  speci* 
me&s  of  Andrea  del  Sartoj  The  storie»  of  St  Sebastiaa 
and  Cain  and  Abel  are  large  pictures,  by  Guido,  in  a 
grand  style.  A  Holy  Family  by  II  Frari,  a  St  John  by 
Guercino.  the  Marriage  of  Jacob  and  Laban  by  Peter  de 
Tortona,  and  Madonas  by  Saasaferats,  are  beantiful  pic- 
tures, and  the  Village  Lawyer  by  Holbein.  Two  Misei^ 
by  Q..  Mftt&ey,  and  a  Conversafion-Pieee  by  Bronar,'  are 
bniversally  admired.  A  particalar  and  discriminating 
accoont  of  this  noble  collection  woulA  be  a  diffieult  task, 
and  extend  to  a  length  onsuitable  to  oar  parposc.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  that  this  ri  IHcely  to  be  executed  by  an 
iagenioas  artist  of  thtt  country  (Mr  Walker),  who  hM 
himself  made  a  vttj  valuable  collection.  But  though  we 
omn  aroid  detail,  it  would  be  unpardtHiable  to  pass  ovet 
two  pictures  which  would  be  prominent  in  any  collets, 
tion,  and  which  bestow  a  superior  iplendonr  tponr  this. 
These  are  Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions  by  Rabens,and  Earl Tlic  Danid 
Denbigh  going  out  a-^ootiug  by  Vandykev  These  mag- 
nificent pictnAS  hare  been  commented  on  by  all  tour* 
ists,  and  never  failed  to  command  the  highest  approbatitm. 
In  the  first,  the  ntuation  of  the  prophet,  amidst  a  group 
t^  such  fefocions  animals*  some  of  which  are  subdued 
into  tamenessf  and  othen  are  bridjed  in  the  midst  of  theit 
rage,  is  adequately  coftceiVed  and  forcibly  expressed. 
The  oplifted  eyes^  and  the  clasped  hands  and  elevated 
arms  of  Daniely  exhibit  strong  feclingsy  which  have  ad- 
ditional energy^  that'  hit  limbs  are  folded  ene  over  -tlM' 

v»L.  III.  h 
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^'j^*^  Qtlierf  ftod  indlcale  dte  receot  atate  of  thoaght&Iness  anA 
mdancholy  from  whidi  be  hu  awakened  to  a  bunt  of 
plctj  and  gratitude.  Tbe  whda  is  painted  In  u  umpltf 
and  hannonious  st^te  of  cokmring  ;  certainly  not  with  tlu 
tunally  sanguine  and  full  pencil  of  Rubena,  bat  in  a  tone 
.which  in  a  good  light  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  deep 
and  a  brilliant  e&eet. 

The  remarks  made  by  William  GUpiiif  A.  M.  pieben' 
dary  of  Salisbury,  in  his  Touf ,  may  heie  with  propriety  be 
inserted.  "  The  glory  of  Hamilton  is  Daniel  in  the  lioo» 
den  by  Ru^eos<  It  womld  perhaps  be  doing  mora  than  jus* 
tice  to  its  merit  to  rank  it  aboTe  the  most  capital  picture* 
by  this  master  in  England  »  two  or  three  of  these  espe-> 
cially  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
that  celebrated  one  of  Simon's  Supper  at  Houghton  HaQ. 
But  without  entering  into  any  invidious  comparison,  it  is 
cwtaialy  a  noble  work.  The  prophet  is  represented  sit- 
ting naked  in  the  middle  of  »  cav'e  sumanded  by  lioaa. 
An  opening  at  the  top,  through  which  he  had  been  let- 
d&wn,  affoidi  light  to  the  picture.  In  his  face  appears 
maSiible  expression.  Often  do  we  hear  the  parading  cri> 
tic,  in  a  gallery  of  pictures,  displaying  the  mixed  pasaioni~ 
.where  they  ncTcr  existed.  For  myself,  indeed,  I  cannot 
•ee  how  two  passions  can  exist  together  in  the  same  face. 
When  one  takes  possession  of  the  features,  the  other  is 
expelled ;  but  if  the  mixed  passiuis  ever  did  exist  any 
.where,  they  exist  here.  At  least,  from  the  justness  of 
the  represenlatioB^  you  are  so  entirely  interested  in  the 
action,  that  the  imagination  is  apt  to  run  before  the  eye, 
and  fancy  a  thousand  emotions  both  of  hope  and  fear, 
whidi  may  not  really  exist.  Tbe  former  ^pears  the 
tuling  passion  ;  but  a  cold  damp  sweat  hangs  evidently  os 
ihe  cheek,  the  effect  of  conflict.  The  whtJe  head  indeed 
MU  watehless  piece  of  art ;  nor  is  the  figure  inferior.  Th« 
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lumdB  ire  dwpttd )  agony  appean  in  erery  maBcIe,  and  ViHy*^ 
inUw  whole  contracted  form.  And  indeed  to  &r,  I  think, 
we  may  admit  Hhe  mixt  paniraii ;  one  passioa  may  take 
posKssion  of  Ae  face,  while  another  may  actuate  the 
limb*.  We  may  allow,  for  instance,  a  mother  to  clasp 
her  in&at  is  her  anns  with  all  the  tendemen  of  lore  f 
while  her  featarei  are  marked  with  terror  at  the  soldier 
who  strikes  it  with  bii  sword.  In  the  same  way  we 
may  here  allow  the  bands  to  be  clasped  in  agony,  while 
hope  alone  is  seated  in  the  face.  In  a  word,  nothing  can 
be  more  strongly  conceived,  more  thoroaghly  understood 
more  delightfnlly  coloured,  or  more  delicately  toached, 
than  this  whde  figure.  I  shotild  not  indeed  scruple  to 
call  it  the  noblest  specimen  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  art  of 
Rubens.  It  is  all  over  glowing  with  beauties,  withoat 
me  defect  which  I  was  able  to  discover. 

"  But  aldioogh  the  principal  fignre  (on  which  I  dwdl 
because  it  pa  lo  very  capital)  exceeded  my  expectation, 
yet  the  whole  of  the  picture,  I  mutt  own,  fell  beneath  it* 
The  compontion  irgood ;  the  lions,  of  which  there  ara 
vz,  with  two  lionesses,  are  well  disposed,  and  stand  round 
the  prophet  with  that  indifference  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  vnA  a  satiety  of  food.  One  is  yarning,  another 
stretching,  and  a  third  lying  down.  An  artist  of  ioferiM 
judgment  would  have  made  them  baying  at  the  propbe^ 
and  withheld  by  the  Almi^ty  firom  devouring  him,  as  a 
batcher  restrains  his  dog  by  a  cord.  The  only  fault  I 
observed  in  the  compontion  arises  from  the  shape  of  the 
picture.  The  painter  should  have  allowed  himsctf  more 
height,  which  would  have  removed  tbe  opening  at  the  top 
to  a  greater  £stance,  and  have  given  a  more  dismal  as> 
yect  to  the  innde  of  the  den.  At  present  the  opening  it 
rather  paltry.  This  has  induced  some  jadges  to  suppose, 
what  does  not  seen  improbable,  Qiat  the  picture  was  mt 

ha 
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ynkgm.  origioallj  punted  oa  one  great  pini ;  fco*  tlNt  the  ptint«f, 
having  leased  himself  with  the  figure  of  Daoicl,  tMe£ 
the  appcndagtt  afterwards. 

"  But  the  great  defidancy  of  this  picture  ii  in  the  dis» 
tribution  of  Hgbt.  No  design  cauU  possibly  be  adapted 
to  receive  a  better  effect  of  it.  As  di*  Ught  enters  through 
a  confined  channel  attbc  top,  it  oaturally  forms  a  mom  ia 
one  part  of  the  cave,  which  might  gradualfyjiuig  ovm^ 
This  is  the  vcrj  idea  of  tffttt.  The  shape  t£  the  oirss 
will  be  Coraifd  \>y  the-  objects  that  receive  it ;  and  if  bad, 
the/  must  be  assisted  by  the  artist's  judgment.  Of  ali 
this  Rubens  was  aware  ;  but  he  has  not  iskcn  the  full  ad- 
vanUge  which  the  circnmstances  of  fais  design  allowed. 
A  grand  light  ialls  beautiliilly  upon  bia  principal  figure  f 
but  it  does  not  graduate  sufficiently  Jota  the  distant  parts 
of  the  cave.  The  lions  partake  of  it  too  much  ^  wherca» 
bad  it  been  more  sparingly  thrown  upon  them,  and  only 
in  some  prominent  parts^thc  effect  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, and  the  grandeur  ud  horror  of  the  scene  more  stri- 
king. Terrible  heads  standing  out  of  the  canvas,  their 
bodies  in  obscurity,  would  have  been  noble  imagery,  and 
have  left  the  imagination  room  to  fancy  unpictured  hor- 
rors. That  painter  does  the  most  who  gives  the  greatest 
scope  to  the  iraagination  ;  and  those  are  the  most  sublime 
objects  which  are  seen  in  glimpses  as  it  were— mere  cor- 
TuscatioRS— half- viewless  forms— and  terrific  tendencies 
to  shape,  which  mock  investigation.  The  mind,  sUrtled 
into  attention^  summons  all  her  powers,,  dilates  her  capa- 
city, and,  £rom  a  baffled  effort  to  comprehend  what  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  ot  her  embrace,  shrinks  back  on  herself 
with  a  kind  of  wild  astonishment  and  severe  delight. 
Thus  Virgil,  describing  the  gods,  vrho,  enveloped  in 
smoke  and  darkness,  beat  down  the  foundations  of  Troj^ 
^    gives  us  ia  three  words  {a^artnt  dirajacu^  moze  hKn 
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»a  imagtrj  thta  if  be  had  described  Jupttet,  Juno,  ■nd^mtfM 
Pallas,  in  a  laboured  detail,  with  all  their  celeitial  paac^ 
fly  i  for  wkeR  the  mind  can  m  &r  muster  an  image  as  to 
reduce  it  witkin  a  dtstinct  outline,  it  may  mnaia  grand, 
but  it '  oeaMt  u  Ite  niblime.  If  I  may  veature  lo  suggest 
a  distinction,  it  then  comet  within  the  cognizince  of  judge- 
nent,  an  austere,  cold  faculty ;  whose  analytic  process^ 
carrying  light  into  every  part,  leaves  no  dark  recesses  for 
the- terror  of  tbingt  vAihout  a  natae,  Rubens,  in  mana- 
ging  his  lioDS,  has  erred  against  these  precepts :  He  has 
isjndicioudy  showed  too  much.  Besides,  a  little  more 
shadow  wauU  have  concealed  his  ignorance  in  le<mine 
Suiatomy ;  for,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  lions  are  not  only 
very  slov^ily  painted,  wbich,  capita]  as  they  arc,  should 
not  have  been  the  case,  but  in  many  parts  they  are  veij 
ill  drawn.  The  lioness,  ia  particular,  on  the  right,  ia. 
stead  of  (kt  gaunt  leonine  form,  has  the  roundness  of  a 
coBch<horse.  Some  of  the  heads  at  the  same  time  are 
admirable.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  picture,  not 
only  as  it  is  in  itself  a  very  noble  one,  but  as  it  is  esteem- 
ad  the  first  picmre  in  SootlaDd." 

The  late  Doctor  Garnet  makes  the  following  rsmaric 
«pon  the  above  observation:  "  But  I  cannot  by  any  means 
agree  with  this  writer,  that  the  lions  are  painted  in  a  very 
slovenly  maimer ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  a  highly  finished  style." 

The  siccond  of  the  principal  paintings,  which  we  men- 
tioned as  forming  the  most  distinguished  in  the  collection, 
is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  Concerning  this  painting  Dabi^  4 
the  tourist  already  quoted,  Mr  Gilpin,  remarks,  "  That^**^'' 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh  is  a  masterpiece.  He  is  dressed  in  a 
red  silk  jacket,  and  holds  a  gnn  ia  his  hand.  His  hair  is 
short  and  yray,  and  he  looks  up  with  a  countraancc  so 
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Vilhgn.1  foU  of  oMtart  aai  charmcter,  that  7011  ire  amazed  th« 
power  of  coloura  can  express  life  so  itnmglf ." 

The  painting  alluded  to  is  a  portiait  of  Visconnt  Field- 
ing, Grst  Earl  of  Denbigh,  whose  cldcit  daughter  yn^ 
married  to  the  then  Marquis,  afterwards  Duke  of  HamiU 
ton.  In  this  picture  the  painter  has  comlnned  all  At  en- 
ergies ~bf  imagination  with  the  reali^  of  portrait.  Th« 
£arl  is  represented  in  a  loose  dress,  going  out  a-ihoodng. 
The  scene  is  removed  to  a  tropical  climate,  and  diaracte- 
lised  hy  the  palm-tree  and  perroket,  and  be  is  attended 
hj  a  Morisco  boj.  The  bo^  is  in  the  action  of  whisper^ 
ing  and  pointing  oat  the  game,  and  the  Earl  is  exhibited 
in  the  moment  of  turning  to  discover  it.  The  action  is  ani- 
mated, the  air  of  the  Head  is  graceftil,  and  the  countenance 
open  and  expressiTe.  Indeed,  so  dignified  and  energetic 
is  ^e  expression  of  the  bead,  that  it  is  sometimes  regret- 
ptd  he  were  not  surrounded  hj  a  senate  or  followed  hy  an 
armj.  Mr  Richard  Cooper,  drawing-master  to  the  royal 
family,  made  a  drawing  of  this  admirable  painting  above 
thir^  jeaa  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  eograying  it.  The 
design,  however,  was  dropt ;  bnt  we  Icam,  with  great  plea- 
cure,  that  the  subject  has  unce  been  taken  up  hj  Mr  Ben* 
go  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Duke,  and 
rtie  countenance  of  the  noble  family  of  Hamilton.  W? 
imderstand  that  the  plate  is  in  considerable  forwardness  ; 
and,  if  we  maj  judge  from  report,  is  a  work  of  VC17  great 
promise. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  in  proportioti  to  the 
nearness  of  approach  towards  Glasgow,  a  variety  of  vill 
lages  ate  to  be  found,  supported  chiefly  by  the  manufac- 
mres,  or  other  undertakings  less  or  more  'connected  with 
..  j^  that  busy  ocntre  of  cbmnwrce.  In  the  parish  of  East 
Monkland  is  the  village  or  town  of  Airdrie.  It  was  by- 
act  of  parliament,  in  IC95,  appointed  tq  be  a  m^ket  town, 
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mith  the  priiilege  of  Iwlding  a  weekly  maricet- oa  Tae»>  Tilligt*-^ 
i»y,  tad  two  fiun  annually  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
May  and  the  first  Tuesday  of  Norcmber,  0,  S.  Two 
other  bin  have  been  added ;  but  the  two  old  fkirs  are 
best  frequented.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  ridge  between 
two  tmail  rivulets.  It  i*  regularly  built,  with  wide 
•trcets.  It  extends  almost  on  English  mile  in  length 
from  east  to  west.  The  country  around  it  is  adorned  with 
enclosures  and  stripes  of  planting ;  and  tlie  torface  being 
iiregolar,  it  U  upon  the  whole  beautiful.  Indeed,  &om 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  this  district  of  the  county^  it  is 
perhaps  more  beatirifial  than  fertile. 

The  village  of  DalserS*  stands  in  a  low  sheltered  utua-DajKiA. 
tioo,  apoo  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  having  a  large  fertile 
valley,  round  which  the  river  bends  in  a  circular  direc> 
ti<«  to  the.  eastward.  In  the  village  is  a  handsome  pa- 
rish^chnnA  whb  a  clock  and  spire.  Govan,  Shettleston, 
;Hld  varioos  other  villages,  might  be  mentioned;  but  they 
«ootain  nothing  particttlarly  deserving  notice. 

We  formerly  took  notice,  at  some  length,  of  the  history  Rwuart^ 
of  the  poet  of  Airahire,  and  we  may  now  remark  that  La-'''*^ 
narkshite  also  has  had  its  Scottish  poet,  who  probaUy 
stimulated  the  talents  of  Bums,  instructed  him  by  hi*  ex- 
ample, and  called  the  attention  of  the  publ|c  to  the  an- 
dent  Scottish  dialect,  which  might  otherwise  have  be- 
come obsolete.  Allan  Ramsay,  the  son  of  Robert  Ram- 
say and  Alice  Bower,  was  bom  at  Leadfaills,'  in  the  p^ 
rldi  of  Crawford,  on  the  isib  of  October  idSO.  It  is  said 
that  tibe  rains  of  the  cottage  in  which  he  was  bom  are  still 
pointed  out  to  the  inquisitive  traveller.  His  fitther  was 
employed  in  the  management  of  Lord  Hopcton's  mines  at 
IicadhiUs,  and  his  grandfather  Robert  had  enjoyed  the 
same  trost.  .  His-  greit-grandfather  was  a  Captwi  John 
JL^xt^j;  the  son  of  Rtmst/  of  Codcpen,  and  nephew  to 
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^yaitfft.  Runtaj  t^  Dilfaoane.  Hi«  nuttetnal  gnodbdier  wu  » 
^Mumj.  miner  &om  Derbyshire,  wbo  had  been  invited  to  T.Mjiti;iii, 
lUnisaj  received  no  olber  education  than  what  the  puiih- 
school  afforded.  His  father  died  in  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
living  a  young  widow,  wbo  ipecdUy  married  u.  second 
time ;  sod  Ramsay,  u  soon  as  be  t^aacbed  his  fiftecalb 
^ar,  that  is,  in  the  year  17(}>,  was  bound  apprentice  to 
a  wigmakcr  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  not  said  that  he  was  a 
-barber.  To  that  incorporatitNi  the  wigmakcrs  in  £din- 
burgh  do  not  necessarily  belong.  Had  Ramsay  excrca. 
aed  the  kindred  trade  of  shaving,  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  his  poetical  »ntagonisU  would  have  reminded 
him  of  that  (vcumsMmce.  R«msay  married  in  1TI2 
Christian  Royi,  tlie  daughter  of  »  writer  in  Edinburgh. 
He  appears  to  have  become  a  momber  of  a  dub  of  Jaco- 
bites, or  persons  hostile  to  the  succewlon  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  and  to  the  union  i  and  his  first  poem  that  can  now 
be  traced  is  an  address,  in  1112,  "  To  the  most  happy 
^members  of  the  Easy  Club."  In  ni5,  this  society, 
which  had  declared  Ramiay  to  be  their  poet  laureate,  was 
broke  up  by  the  tumulu  occasioned  by  the  rebellion.  By 
the  rules  of  the  club  each  member  assumed  a  fictitious 
name.  Ranosay  had  assumed  that  of  Gavin  Douglas ; 
and  one  of  ihe  last  minutes  of  the  fJiib  declares,  "  That 
Dr  Pttcaim  and  Gavin  Douglas,  having  behaved  them- 
selves three  years  as  good  members  of  this  club,  were 
adjudged  to  be  gentlemeni'*  In  the  mean  while,  Ram- 
say had  been  gradually  publishing  his  poems.  They 
were  written  in  the  detached  form  of  single  sheets  ot 
pamphlets ;  so  that  the  people  of  Edinburgh  were  accuse 
tnmed  to  send  to  the  booksellers  shops  for  "  Allan  Ram- 
say's last  piece."  His  works  were  so  popular  as  to  be 
soon  piratically  reprinted.  Previous  to  the  yearl-TlB,  h« 
appears  pt  h^ye  relinquished  his  employment  as  a  w>E3 
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mA.a,  xnd  to  have  become  a  bookidler,  «s  his  Ktoikd  yHhg*  ^ 
edition  of  Christ's  Kiik  ootbe  Grcni,  published  tbUTcar, 
is  advertised  as  "  printed  for  tbe  autfaot,  at  the  Mercury, 
opposite  to  Niddrj's  Wynd."  From  the  year  ITIB  to 
the  year  1730  appears  to  have  been  the  date  of  his  most 
nctive  literary  exertions.  In  1121  he  published  his  poenia 
in  a  quarto  volume.  Ib  his  preface  be  mentions  that  he 
had  been  honoured  with  some  satires.  He  is  said  to  have 
acquired  by  the  publication  400  guineas,  a  large  sum  id 
these  days,  and  sufficient  to  purchase  as  much  land  in 
Scotland  as  would  now  produce  s  tolerable  income.  Th« 
volume  concludes  with  an  address  by  the  anUior  to  his 
book,  in  imitation  of  Horace,  in  which  he  speaks  of  bin^ 
aeU  with  abundance  of  complacency  t 

Gm  tpreid  my  tamr. 

And  Gi  me  in  inunartil  natee. 
;       Aget  ta  come  ihill  thee  revive, 

And  ft  tbce  with  new  baooun  fin ; 
Tlie  future  critic!  1  foriee 
Shalt  hne  their  ddcci  oo  DMCi  so  ihce  ; 
llie  ititi  unboTB  ihiU  bcautiei  find 
'I'hat  IKTCT  cotercd  in  1117  mind. 

Inll24,R.a9tsay  published  the  first  volume  of  bised- 
Xcaion  of  songs,  paUed  "  The  Tea-Table  Miscellany ;"  and 
•  second  and  third  volume  were  published  in  three  or  tom 
yean  thereafter.  It  speedily  underwent  twelve  impres- 
sions. He  also  published  the  "■  Evergreen,"  a  collection  of 
old  Scottish  poems^  many  of  which  were  scarce  worth  re- 
viving. 

But  the  chief  foundation  of  Kamsay's  fame  was  his 
'•  Gentle  Shepherd."  Indeed  this  work  is  so  much  superior 
ip  the  greater  part  of  his  shorter  productions,  that  fat 
some  time  the  fact  was  eagerly  contested  whether  it  waa 
fem\Ap  that  be  could  b;  the  author.    In  1181  be  h»$ 
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^  jmUi^ea  a  pastoral  noder  Oie  title  of  "  Pattie  and  Jlo» 
ga/'  which  in  1123  was  ft^wed  by  a  sequel,  called 
"  Jeaue  and  Maggie.**  Theis  ipeciiBens  were  w  mad) 
qipraved  of,  that  he  was  induced  to  reduce  them  into  th* 
<lraraatic  form  ia  which  die  Gentle  Shepherd  now  apr 
peais.  Hi*  fame  ipcedil?  extended  ifaelf  bejood  die  1L> 
■ills  of  Scotland ;  an  edition  of  bii  poetical  works  wai 
published  at  Losdon  iji  113lf  an4  saotber  appeared  st 
Dublin  in  1133, 

In  1126,  Ramsay  had  removed  from  hit  shop  opposita 
to  what  ia  at  present  known  fay  the  name  of  Niddtjr 
Street  to  another  at  the  caat  end  of  the  Luckenbootbs.  In^ 
Head  of  retaining  bis  old  friend  Mercnry,  be  now  ora»t 
mcnud  hit  sign  with  the  heads  of  Dr^nmond  and  John- 
SOD.  "  Here,"  a^s  one  of  his  biographers,  ^  be  S0I4 
and  lent  books  to  a  late  peiiod  of  his  life  i  here  the  wit; 
of  Edinbnrgh  used  to  meet  for  their  amusement  and  for 
ittfcffmation.  From  this  commodious  utuatioa  Gay,  a 
ccmgeoial  poet,  was  wont  to  look  out  upon  the  £xcbu)ga 
in  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  know  persons  and  ascertain 
characters,"  Ramsay  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  wbo 
established  «  circulating  libraiy  in  Scotland.  His  coUecr 
tfon  of  "  Thirty  FaUes"  was  published  in  the  year  nsa  (, 
Rficr  which  period  he  seems  to  have  discontbued  his  lite- 
rary efforts.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
train  of  his  conduct,  Ramsey  appears  to  have  been  a  ju- 
dicious and  a  prudent  man.  In  his  pcditical  notions  be 
was  a  steady  Jacobite ;  but  he  acted  with  such  caniim  as 
to  avoid  any  dispute  with  the  parties  that  prevailed  in  his 
time.  He  was  one  of  the  few  poets  who  have  been  e- 
'qually  successful  in  literature  and  ordinary  trade.  Even 
at  those  periods  of  his  life  when  be  might  be  supposed  to 
be  absorbed  by  literary  efforts,  be  never  failed  to  bcstovr 
■^ae  atten^on  upon  that  impoctical  9bject|  the  shop,    Bg 
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mi  canned  bjmanj  of  the  Scottish  nolnlity  and  gebtrj;  VBfcg^^ 
^nd  lived  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse  with  Sir  Joha 
Cle^  Sir  William  Bennet,  and  Sit  Alexander  DicL. 
The  cotemporary  poets,  Hanulton  of  Bangonr,  and  Ha- 
miltOB  of  Gilbertfidd,  were  among  the  ntunbcr  of  liii 
friends  ;  axtd  Sommerrille,  the  aatfaor  of  the  poem  called 
"  Tlie  Cfaace,"  has  rttomed  hii  pocticsl  salutatiotu  m 
two  epistles.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  he  built  a 
lionae  of  -a  whimsical  omstmcdon,  where  he  resided  in  * 
atals  of  dignified  r^tirebient  till  the  time  of  his  death,  m 
the  Tth  of  JanuaiT'  1158.  The  oalj  rash  step  which  is 
known  to  have  been  adopted  bj  Rsmsay,  was  the  erecdng 
at  his  own  expence  the  first  regular  theatre  that  ever  was 
'bnilt  id  Scotland.  It  was  erected  in  Canubher's  Close  ; 
Imt  as  the  act  Sat  licensing  the  theatre  was  past  during  the 
cnsning  jear,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  commanded 
him  to  shut  the  house.  The  downfal  of  his  establith- 
neat  was  beheld  with  satisfaction  hj  a  great  majority  of 
his  jdlow-dtizeni^  ■wbo  in  that  age  fegatded  tfieatrical 
entertainments  with  great  abhorreaoe. 

Ramsay  had  •evend  sous  and  daughters.  His  eldest 
son,  Allan,  was  regularly  educated  to  the  profession  of  a 
paauer.  He  attained  to  considerable  eminence,  and  died 
in  1784.  Ramsay  has  been  quoted  u  an  instance  of  pofr' 
tical  good  fortune : 

Bat  tking*  m^  naul,  «ad  pocM  7«t  majr  iMpe. 
Im  batci  tisiei^  to  cbsim,  and  thrive  like  Fape, 
Or  Alba  titnmj,  thu  hvmaaioa  Scot 
NcMT  ta  bre  iU,  ii  but  l&e  csmmoo  lot. 

O.  Dns. 
b  a  poem  addressed  "  to  Mr  James  ArbucklC)"  Raou 
•aj  gives  the  following  account  of  himself ; 
Imprimk,  tlioi,  br  tilllKM,  I 
Am  fire  tat  and  four  hchea  hjgti ; 
A  Uvk'C'ric'd,  met,  dipper  Uiaw, 
If «  kan,  aer  DitriaU  wi' tallow  i 
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RocmUiiig  •  Uic  mu  of  wit, 

AM  (ibbot  Spec,  whi  mi  ne  ctmniaj 

To  be  ■  dotiunic  tea  701*  miiniDf . 

TlKtl  for  the  fabric  of  ray  mindi 
Til  luir  to  nirtb  thu  grid  indinM  t 
I  rather  choo«  to  Uagh  at  foUf , 
Hum  Acw  dUlikc  bj  mcbucbolj ) 
Viel  jud^f  I  Kwr  heavy  face 
I*  not  the  tracM  auifc  of  prace. 

I  hate  a  dmc^ard  or  a  ghittoo. 
Yet  I'm  nae  be  to  wine  aod  mattoa :  ^ 

Oreat  tablet  ne'er  tngag'iJ  my  withal 
Wbea  crowded  with  o'er  many  didia  ( 
A  healthlu*  ttomach  ihai^ly  an 
Ftefm  a  back-aey  pipiti  bet. 

1  never  could  imagiu'i  (iciosa 
Ofafilrfune  tobeambiliaui 
Proud  to  be  AaogliE  ■  conic  poet; 
Aadlet  a  jadge  of  nuaibenkDow  it, 
I  cam  occanon  thui  to  ihow  it. 

Secood  pf  thirdly Pray  tkUe  heei^ 

T«*t  g«t  a  thoR  twitch  of  my  oee<L 
To  (dUow  mediod  ncgaliTcly, 
Ye  ken  taket  place  of  poaiiiveljr : 
Wiel  then,  Ite  neither  Whit  '^  '^'^t 
Hot  credit  give  to  purgatory. 

A  letter  addressed  to  Smibeit  the  palnler  hj  'Ramsay 
thcowB  some  light  opon  his  character  and  conduct  as  a 
poet.     It  i>  dated,  Edioburgh,  May  lOth,  1734. 

"  Mj  dear  old  friend,  your  health  and  happiness  are 
ever  ane  addition  to  017  satisfaction.  God  make  your  life 
eatf  and  pleasant.  Half  a  century  of  years  have  now 
roved  o'er  my  pow,  that  begins  now  to  be  lyart  j  yet, 
thanks  to  my  Author,  I  eat,  driak,  and  sleep  as  sound  b> 
i  £d  twenty  years  syne.  Yes,  I  laugh  heartily  too,  and 
Cnd  as  many  subjects  to  employ  that  faculty  upon  as  ever. 
Fools,  fops,  and  knaves,  grow  as  rank  as  formerly ;  yet 
here  and  there  aro  to  he  found  good  and  worthy  men,  who 
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ate  an  honooT  to  hnnum  fife.  We  hxve  smdl  botm  of  vab^n 
seeing  jaa  again  in  our  old  world  ;  then  Let  us  be  Tirtik 
nOf  and  hope  to  meet  in  heaven.  JAj  good  auld  wife  ii 
ttill  mj  bed<fellow.  Mj  iod  Allan  has  been  pnmung 
jDor  science  since  he  was  a  doxen  years  tuld  ;  was  witk 
,Hr  Hyffidge  at  I^mdoo  for  some  time  about  two  yean 
ago ;  ha*  beea  since  at  home  painting  heir  like  a  Ka- 
phael ;  leU  oat  for  the  seat  of  th«  beast  beyond  the  Alpa 
within  a  month  hence,  to  be  away  abont  two  years.  I'm 
swear  to  port  with  him,  bnt  caas»  stem  the  current  which 
flows  from  the  advice  of  his  patrons  and  his  own  inclinw> 
loan.  I  have  three  daughters ;  one  of  seventeen,  one  o£ 
tizteei^  aod  one  of  twelve  years  old ;  and  bo  ae  wallj 
dr^Ie  amang  thenii  all  fine  girls.  These  six  or  sevta 
years  past  I  have  not  written  a  fine  of  poetry ;  I  e'en  gave 
over  in  good  time,  before  the  coolness  of  fimcy  that  at- 
tends advanced  years  should  make  rae  risk,  the  lepntatioa 
I  had  acquired. 

FnE  nraitj'foiir  n  fire  uti  fortj- 
My  mwe  WM  neither  iwcer  Bor  dotty  ; 
Mr  Petnw  wmld  breik  hii  tethet 
E'en  tt  iIk  ituggiq^  of  a  fnttiir, 
And  tlu-ougb  idc^  Konr  fike  drift, 
8treiklii(r  hit  wingi  up  to  the  lift ; 
Then,  then  my  Mini  wu  In  >  low, 
ThM  gut  mj  amnUn  aldj  row ; 
Bat  eild  and  judgment  '(in  to  my, 
let }»  your  nnp,  uid  lorn  to  pray." 

The  question  concerning  the  degree  of  merit  to  be  ascri-Htotdtat) 
bed  to  K-smsay  as  a  poet  has  been  the  subject  to  much 
speculative  critieiuo.  Ramsay  has.  undoubtedly  produ- 
ced a  great  oomber  of  uninteresting  pieces ;  and  he  did 
not  possess  the  powerful  mind  of  Burua,  equal  at  once  tft 
the  comic,  the  subfime,  and  the  ludicrous ;  nor  had  he 
Aat  fince  of  dictioo  which  is  capable  of  giving  imporU 
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^yUif*'  tOM  to  brdiiury  nbjects.  At  &e  same  tinie,  it  li  ttrtSat 
tlut  the  popularity  which  his  works  scqoired  toted  uptd 
the  stdid  fboodatioD  of  their  merit.  Ws  tale  of  die  Moak 
and  tbd  MiUei>'a  Wife  would  be  suffiaent  of  itself  t* 
entitle  him  to  celebrity  «s  a  comic  poet.  I£s  stxigs  ace  nv 
doubt  of  B  veiy  motdy  character  ;  bat  a  variety  of  theOf 
•uoh  as  the  Yellow-Hair'd  Laddie,  Farewcl  to  Locfaaber,. 
■od  a  varietur  of  others,  must  fw  ever  remain  interesting 
ea  acoount  of  their  pastoral  nmpUdtjr.  Bat  hit  Gends 
Sbefriietd  is  undoubedlj  tbat  part  of  his  works  co  wbidi 
liis  most  solid  fame  lasts.  As  a  pastoral  poem,  it  ctmtains 
Bore  natural  troth  and  simplicity,  and  a  more  correct  de- 
lineation of  manners,  than  is  to  be  fbmid  in  any  work  of 
«  similar  namre  in  any  language.  The  &ble  has  a  high 
^gree  of  probability ;  and  the  dialect  is  at  once  poetica^ 
■nd  full  c^  interesting  sentiments.  It  has  not  had  moch 
viiocess  upOT  the  stage  ;  buttbis  is  eauly  ez^ained  :  The 
actors  who  attempt  to  represent  it  are  iscspable  of  ^ieal> 
ing  the  Scottish  dialect  in  a  natural  manner,  that  is,  with 
its  proper  music  and  emphasis.  Hence,  from  Uiem  it  ap- 
pears ludicrous  where  it  ought  to  be  patiietic  or  serious. 
Even  the  excellence  of  tfae  work  itself  is  an  obstacle  t* 
its  effect  upon  the  stage :  the  whole  events  and  the  wIm^ 
dialect  are  simple  and  natural  t  nothing  is  sacrificed  to  the 
tricks  of  the  stage,  by  introducing,  on  the  one  han^ 
bloodshed  and  tenrder,  or  £lrce  and  artificial  surprise  on 
the  other.  When  the  poem  is  perused  in  the  closet,  it 
has  its  full  effect;  and  we  are  apt  to  be  disappointed 
on  finding  that  upon  the  stage  it  is  inferior,  as  a  source  of 
amusament,  to  pieces  of  less  merit.  It  is  favourable, 
however,  to  the  reputation  of  Kamsay,  that  Bams  als* 
wrote  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  These  two  chiuical  writers. 
Is  conjoDction,  have  rendered  it  permanently  interesting, 
and  prevented  it  from  ialling  inta  a  diaus^  which  wouU 
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•peedily  have  pcevoDled  ths  merit  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  'RtS^m.^ 
horn  beiag  understood. 

CuitbusUiig,  a.  parish  in  this  caaatj,  was  «t  one  time  (^■■1"*- 
the  scene  of  such  UDgular  religious  phenomena  as  to  makcMnMMk 
uudi  noise  all  over  Scotland.  Thej  are  still  talked  of  wiih 
Wonder,  and  exhibit  the  hnroan  character  nnder  an  aspect 
wliieh,  though  tww  less  asuallj-  seen,  deserrcs  to  be  re>- 
«orded  and  understood.  In  the  ^ear  1141,  Mi  M'CiiI- 
loch,  the  minister  of  Camboslang,  beiag  a  popular 
preacher,  and  finding  his  chnrch  too  small  te  accommo- 
date his  hearers,  assumed  the  practice,  in  favonrable  wea- 
ther, of  preaching  withoat  doon  from  a  covered  woodca 
polpit,  oi  tent  as  it  is  called.  A  spot  in  the  netghbour- 
hood  invited  him  to  this  practice ;  it  consisted  of  a  bank, 
aaccnding  gradliaU^  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  j  the 
tent  in  which  the  preacher  stood  vras  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  bank,  so  Chat  the  whole  ctmgregation.  Seated  on  the 
bonk,  and  looking  down  towards  him,  could  see  and  hear 
him  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  spot  is  still  called 
&tit  prtachiag  irtu,  or  the  coamrtioH  hrtu.  It  vras  euixaa- 
iiy  for  the  old  popular  dergy  in  Sootl^nd  to  preach  du- 
ring a  very  long  period  from  the  same  text.  For  about  a 
year  Mr  M'CuUoch  bad  preached  about  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration.  At  that  time  ^c  celebrated  Wbitefield  had 
•ent  over  wonderful  accoontl  of  conversions  which  had 
beai  made  under  his  miaittry  in  New  England ;  and  a 
variety  of  umilar  accounts  were  published  in  dificrent 
quarters  of  England.  Mr  M'Culloch  frequently,  after 
•ennon,  read  to  his  hearers  letters,  attestations,  and  jour* 
aala,  giving  an  account  of  these  extraordinary  operations 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  minds  of  men  is  other 
<onatiiea ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  these  papers  were  pub- 
lished  weekly  at  Glasgow,  and  had  an  extenpve  drcnla- 
tioa  ia  the  ncighbourboed.    The  remit  of  all  this  was^ 
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Rdipan.  tligt  to  extreme  anxiety  about  religioos  m&tten  vrdi'  pits'/ 
dnced.  In  the  end  of  Jannaiy  inz,  a  petition  was  pif 
tented  to  tha  minister,  subscribed  b;  ninety  heads  of  fa- 
milies, at  the  head  of  whom  were  one  Robert  Bowman  a 
weaver,  and  Ingram  More  a  ahoeiDaker,  reqiueating,  that 
in  addition  to  his  sermons  od  Sundajs,  he  would  give 
them  a  lecture  oo  some  Aaj  during  the  middle  of  the 
weelt<  The  minister  readily  complied  with  their  rc^ues^ 
and  fixed  on  Thursday  as  most  convcaient.  After  the 
lecture  on  the  two  &rst  Thursdays,  several  persons  waited 
on  the  minister,  under  great  anxiety  about  their  spiritual 
interests ;  and  the  fervour  of  religious  zeal,  or  anxiety 
about  salvauon,  began  to  spread  very  widely.  It  is  still 
customary  among  devout  persons,  particularly  in  the  cei^ 
tral  and  western  parts  of  Scotland,  to  form  themsclve* 
into  clubs  for  prayer  and  religious  coaversatioo.  These  arc 
d^XeA/tltovjship-tneetings.  On  Monday  the  15lh  of  Febru- 
ary 1742,  and  the  two  following  days,  all  the  fellowship- 
meetings  of  the  parish  of  Cambuslang  assembled  in  a  body^ 
at  the  minister's  house,  and  spent  many  hours  in  fervent 
prayer,  that  the  gospel  might  be  equally  successful,  and  a 
like  down-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  take  idace,  in  their 
bounds  as  in  other  places  abroad.  On  the  following 
Thursilay,  in  his  last  prayer,  the  minister  expressed 
himself  thus  :  "  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report,  and 
to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  rctealed  ?  Where  are 
the  fruits  of  my  poor  labours  among  this  people  ?"  Iu> 
stantly  several  persons  present  eried  out  publicly,  and  a- 
bout  f.fty  men  and  women  followed  tt^e  minister. to  hi* 
house,  expressing  a  strong  sense  of  their  sins,  and  aa 
alarming  terror  of  damnation.  After  this,  people  from  aU 
quarters  crowded  to  Cambuslang ;  and  the  mim'ster  thought 
it  necessary.to  invite  to  bis  assistance  the  most  eloquent 
•f  the  po|iular  dergy  througboot  Scotland.     They  readily 
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went  thither  i  md  duljsCnnons  and  exhortations  Wen  coo-  SillgNn 
tinned  hj  &  succession  of  clergymen  for  seven  or  eight 
months.  Among  the  clergy  who  resorted  to  Cambuslang 
Were  many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  popular  tninistert 
in  Scotland,  whosfl  memory  is  still  respected  by  the  people  i 
fucb  as  Messrs  Willison  of  Dundee,  WebMer  of  Edin- 
burgh, M'Knight  of  Irvine,  M'I<aurin  of  Glasgow,  Curri« 
of  Einglassie,  Bonner  of  Torplticen,  Robe  of  Kilsyth,  ficci 
Whitefield  himself  did  not  arrive  till  June. 

All  the  converts  were  affected  in  a  similar  way,  ihougb 
in  different  dcgreei.  They  were  seized  all  at  once,  com* 
monly  by  something  said  in  the  sermons  or  prayers,  wiili 
the  moat  dreadful  apprehensions  coneemtng  the  state  of 
tbetr  souls,  insomuch  that  many  of  them  could  not  ah* 
Uaio  from  crying  out  in  the  most  public  and  frightful 
Buntier,  "  bewailing  their  lost  and  undwte  condition  b/ 
nature  ;  calling  themselves  enemies  to  God,  and  despisera 
of  precious  Christ )  declaring  that  they  were  unworthy  ta 
live  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  that  they  saw  the  mouth  of 
hell  open  to  receive  them,  and  that  they  heard  the  shrieks 
of  the  damned."  But  the  universal  cry  was,  "  What 
■ball  we  do  to  be  saved  ?"  The  agony  under  which  ihejr 
laboured  wai  expressed,  not  only  by  words,  but  also  hj 
violent  agitation  of  body ;  by  clapping  their  hands  an4 
beating  dieir  breasts ;  by  shaking  and  trembling ;  by 
fointings  and  convulsions ;  and  sometimes  by  excessive 
bleedings  at  the  nose.  While  they  were  in  this  distress 
the  minister  often  called  on  them,  not  to  ^lifl::  or  smothef 
their  convictions,  but  to  encourage  them  t  and  after  ^ier- 
oion  was  ended  he  retired  with  them  to  the  manse,  and 
frequently  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  with  them  in 
cshorUtioos  and  prayers.  Next  day,  before  sermon  be- 
gan, they  were  brought  out  commonly  by  More  and 
Sowman ;  and  faaviog  napkins  tied  round  thsit  licadi^ 
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-  ven  placed  altogether  in  seats  before  the  tent,  nberr 
they  remained  sobbing,  weeping,  and  often  ciying  aloud, 
till  the  service  was  orcr.  Some  of  those  who  fell  under 
conviction  never  were  convened  ;  bat  most  of  those  wha 
fell  under  It  were  converted  in  a  few  days,  and  sometimes 
in  a  few  hours.  In  most  cases  their  conversion  was  *s 
sudden  and  unexpected  as  their  conviction.  They  ivere 
raised  alt  at  once  from  the  lowest  depth  of  sorrow  and 
distress  to  the  highest  pitch  of  joy  and  happiness,  crying 
out  with  triumph  and  exultation,  **  Tliat  they  had  over- 
come the  wicked  one  :  That  they  had  got  hold  of  Christ, 
and  would  never  let  him  go :  Tliat  the  black  dond  which 
liad  hitherto  concealed  him  from  their  view  was  imw  dis- 
pelled: And  that  they  saw  him,  with  8  pen  in  his  hand, 
blotting  out  their  sins."  Under  these  delightful  impres- 
sions, some  began  to  pray  and  exhort  publicly,  and  others 
desired  the  congregation  to  join  with  them, in  singing  a 
particnlar  psalin,  which  they  s»d  God  had  commanded 
them  to  sing.  From  the  time  of  their  coavictiMi  to  their 
conversion,  many  had  no  appetite  for  food,  or  indinatioa 
to  sleep  ;  and  all  complained  of  the  severity  of  their  suf- 
ferings during  that  interval.  This  singular  work  made 
much  noise,  and  brought  multitudes  of  people  from  all 
quarters.  The  sacrament  was  twice  administered  in  five 
weeks,  on  the  11th  of  July  and  15th  of  August.  Prodi- 
gious crowds  of  hearers  and  spectators  were  present.  Be- 
sides the  tent  at  the  foot  of  ihe  bitnlc  or  brae  already  men- 
ti<Hic(3,  where  the  sacrament  was  dispensed,  two  other 
tents  were  erected  }  and  Mr  Whitefield,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  crowded  audiences,  supposed  that  at  the  three 
tents  upwards  of  30,000  people  were  assembled.  There 
were  3000  communicants,  of  whom  many  came  firovi 
Gl;i"^ow,  about  200  from  Edinburgh,  and  double  the 
BumbeifiroQi  A'rshiie.     Oa  thcs^  cccasioas  multitudes  of 
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)>erso[u  were  m  the  utmost  ecstasy  of  joy,  which  they  ^gEpon.^ 
could  cot  contain  without  expressing  it  aloud.  After  the 
second  sacrament  few  or  none  were  converted  ;  the  daily 
sermons  and  exhortations  ceased ;  and  towards  the  ap« 
proach  of  winter,  the  whole  of  these  extraordinary  ap- 
pearances ended :  but  for  many  years  a  day  was  set  apart 
in  this  parish  for  solemn  thanksgiving  on  account  of  the 
event. 

Great  disputes  arose  throughout  the  country  about  theOpiniontw. 
cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon.  Two  opinions  werec^„^ 
entertained;  1st,  That  it  was  a  natural  event,  to.be  ac-'*°8.'™*" 
counted  for  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  operating 
upon  the  religions  feelings  and  apprehensions  of  men,  A 
second  class  of  persons  ascribed  it  to  supernatural  agency, 
though  they  differed  widely  about  the  nature  of  that  a- 
gency.  The  moderate  party  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  philosophical  part  of  the  community,  sati'rfied  them- 
selves with  saying,  that  WhitcficJd  and  the  English  me- 
thodists,  together  with  the  popular  clergy  in  Scotland, 
by  zealously  propagating  stories  of  conversions,  and  by 
working  upon  the  imaginations  of  men,  had  at  last  succeed- 
ed in  mming  the  heads  of  the  people  in  one  comer  of  the 
country;  that  enthusiasm  is  contagious;  and  that  whoever 
went  thither  fell  for  the  time  into  the  same  phrenzy. 
The  Editor  of  this  Work  was  informed  by  an  old  clergy- 
man of  the  moderate  party,  who  at  the  period  alluded  to 
was  a  student  at  the  college  of  Glasgow,  that  the  conta- 
gious force  of  religious  feelings  at  Camhuslang  seemed 
altogether  irresistible  ;  that  be  himself,  and  some  other 
young  men,  had  gone  thither  to  amuse  themselves  by 
laughing  at  the  weakness  of  the  people,  but  that  after 
half  an  hour  this  became  impossible.  The  sobbings  and 
tears  of  some,  and  the  czultatioa  and  raptures  of  others, 
were  so  natural,  and  so  powerful  ia  exciting  syntpatby^ 
M  2 
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Rtliflnn.  tluu  U  was  Impossible,  in  aay  other  waj  than  Tiy  Itxv'wg 
the  place,  to  avoid  entering  id  to  their  feelings  j  aod  that,  iiv 
bis  apprehension,  it  was  wonderful  that  tbe  same  pbrenzj' 
did  not  become  more  universal. 

Of  those  who  asserted  that  the  affair  was  the  resolt  of 
supernatural  agencj,  there  were  two  opinions :  The  po- 
pular parlj  of  the  ehurcli  of  Scotland  ascribed  it  to  an  ex- 
traordinary interference  of  the  Divine  Spirit  for  the  salva- 
tion of  a  multilude  of  persons  ;  but  the  seceders,  who  dif- 
f«red  iu  nothing  from  the  popular  party  of  the  established 
church,  excepting  la  the  excess  of  their  zeal,  and  in  think- 
ing the  corruptions  of  the  times  a  sufficient  cause  to  jus- 
tify a  schism  or  separation,  considered  the  case  in  a  very 
difierent  light.  Mr  M'CuUoch,  the  ministei  of  Cambus- 
lang,  was  a  member  of  the  established  church  ;  and,  with- 
the  exception  of  Whitefield,  the  clergy  who  asnsted  him 
bclcmged  to  the  church  also :  Hut  the  seceding  clergy  ap- 
pear to  have  thought,  that  if  it  was  admitted  that  tbe  Di- 
vine Spirit  gave  direct  countenance  to  the  labours  of  tbe 
established  clergy  by  a  miraculous  interposition,  it  would. 
necessarily  follow,  that  those  who  had  separated  themselvet- 
'  &am  tbe  established  cbureh  had  acted  improperly.  Thesc- 
ceders,  therefore,  felt  that  they  had  no  alternative  than  that 
of  either  condemning  their  own  separation  from  the  church, 
or  of  condemning  the  work  that  was  going  on  at  Cam- 
buslang :  But  to  have  declared,  like  the  profane  philoso- 
phers of  the  age,  that  the  extraordinary  appearances  which 
were  there  exhibited  were  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
eiFects  of  a  beated  imagination  and  of  sympathetic  feelings 
aperating  npon  weak  minds,  would  scarcely  have  proved 
satisfactory  to  their  adherents,  and  much  less  have  deter- 
red them  from  visiting  Cambuslang,  and  from  returning 
to  their  own  homes  filled  with  the  same  phreaxy,  which 
tbcy  might  commiuicate  widely  through  tbe  country,  sod 
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ilreieliy  rain  tlw  ctase  of  the  secession-  The  clergy  among  Religion. 
flie  secedets,  therefore,  who  are  supi.ortod  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  congregations,  were  in  every  point  of 
-view  interetted  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  zeal  which 
prevailed  at  Cambuslang.  They  decried  it  in  a  style 
•oited  to  the  sentiments  and  capacity  of  their  own  adhe- 
rents i  they  declared  that  the  whole  was  the  work  of  the 
Devil.  This  sentiment  tbcy  openly  avowed  in  their  ser- 
mons, and  in  a  multitude  of  publications  ;  and  especially 
by  an  act,  dated  Dunfermline  15ih  July  l~42,  appointing 
the  4tb  of  August  following  to  be  observed  in  all  thetc 
coagregatioQi  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation :  one  of 
4he  principal  grounds  of  which  was,  "  The  delusions  of 
Satan  atloiding  the  preseot  awful  work  upon  the  bodies 
t£  men  going  on  at  Cambuslang.*'  When  this  act  was 
published,  their  ancient  friends,  who  for  many  years  sua. 
«essively  had  exerted  their  whole  influence  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  were  filled  with  indig- 
•atioa,  and  eren  with  horror.  To  ascribe  the  Gamfaus- 
ksg  work  to  the  influence  of  the  Devil,  appeared  to  them 
A  sin  little  inferior  in  guilt  to  that  of  blasphemy  against 
ttte  Holy  Ghost.  Mr  Robe  affirmed,  "  That  this  act  of 
Ae  associete  presbytery  was  the  most  heaven-daring  pa- 
per which  had  been  published  by  any  set  of  men  in  Bri- 
tain for  a  century  past."  A  paper  war  ensued ;  in  which 
the  parties  treated  each  other  with  abundance  of  freedom, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  many  professions  of  Christian 
love  and  parity. 

Nothing  can  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  advantage  AdvutagM 
of  tolerating  fiiUfreedomof  religious  opinion,  and  the  va-tjoiL 
rious  modes  of  worship  and  gradations  of  sentiment  and 
of  sects  to  which   toleration  gives  rise,  than  the  quiet 
maoner  in  which  the  singular  transactions  above  mcntitm- 
ad  at  length  came  to  a  dose.   Tlie  aentitaentt  which  ofc* 
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RfjigiMi.  rated  at  Cambuslang  were  go  powerful  in  themselves,  and 
their  contagion  extended  so  widely,  that  at  one  time  it  was 
impowible  to  predict  how  far  its  effects  might  reach,  or 
what  political  direction  it  might  have  taken,  i£  irritated 
bj  persecution,  or  fomented  by  ambitions  men :  but  its 
effects  were  counteracted  by  the  law  of  toleration  i  to 
which  British  statesmen,  previous  to  that  period,  had  wise- 
ly submitted.  Hence  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was 
allowed  quietly  to  exhaust  itself  in  its  own  way,  without 
interruption  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  hos- 
tile sect,  a  remedy  was  provided  of  a  nature  completely 
adequate  and  precisely  adapted  to  the  disease.  The  clergy 
of  the  secedcrs  had  the  direction  of  the  consciences  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  most 
likely  to  spread.  They  encountered  it,  not  with  the  un- 
equal weapons  of  dispassionate  reasoning,  but,  in  its  own 
way,  with  the  terrors  of  damnation  ;  and  by  ascribing  it 
to  Satan,  they  enlisted  the  piety  of  the  people  against  it, 
and  caused  it  to  be  regarded  with  no  small  degree  of  hor- 
ror. 

PapuiuIoQ,  The  population  of  Lanarkshire  is  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  in  the  reports  to  Dr  Webster,  in  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  reports  made  otit  in  con* 
pequencc  of  the  population  act. 
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GLASGOW. 

\v  E  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  tbecitT'  of  Gl«- 
gow.  Though  not  politically  the  capital  irf  the  countf 
in  which  it  stands,  ^is  line  city  is  not  oolj  the  most  iik> 
tetesting  object  in  this  part  of  the  country,  bat  ii  un- 
doubtedly to  be  regarded  as  the  grevA  capital  or  centre  of 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Scotland. 

Glasgow  stands  in  the  Nether  Wanl  of  L3naikshire,Gfiiadd^ 
opon  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Clyde.  A  part  of  iu'^V*"' 
suburbs  have  extended  to  the  southern  side  of  that  river. 
As  it  is  not  overlooked,  like  Edinburgh,  by  any  elevated 
grounds  or  precipitous  rocks,  it  can  only  be  Men  to  ad- 
vantage by  actually  traversing  its  streets ;  the  more  re-  . 
cent  of  which  consist  of  buildings  reared  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  even  magnificence,  suited  to  the  enterprising 
spirit  and  the  opulence  of  the  inhabitants.  The  latitude 
•f  Glasgow  is  SS^Sl'  3Z"  north,  and  its  longitude  4°  1? 
west  from  Londrni.  The  Clyde  here,  at  formerly  men* 
lioned,  runs  through  a  tract  of  country  which  npon  the 
whole  may  be  considered  as  level  and  low.  At  the  place 
where  Glasgow  stands  the  ground  gradually  ascends  from 
the  brink  of  the  river  upwards  to  a  considerable  height 
and  distance,  and  upon  this  declivity  is  placed  the  greater 
part  of  the  ctty.  The  ascent  terminates  toward  the  north 
in  a  ridge,  beyond  which  there  is  a  trifling  declivity  ;  and 
beyond  this  the  city  terminates  on  the  north  in  the  vici- 
Bity  of  its  Great  Cathedral.  The  ridge  now  mentioned 
has  been  cut  across,  by  the  hand  and  operaticms  of  Nature, 
at  two  points,  to  allow  a  passage  to  two  streams  of  water 
which  descend'iouthward  to  tbe  Clyde.  The  stream  oa 
Ae  tut  puKs  tbe  High  Cboicb  ia  a  deep  ravia^  and 
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<itDmi  de- proceeding  downwards  crosses  the  cMtem  part  of  the  atf. 
'      ,    I.  It  is  called  vulgarly  the  Gallowgate  Bom,  from  its  cross- 
ing the  great  street  of  that  aamc,  under  a  bridge  called 
the  '''allowgate  Bridge.  In  writings  it  is  denominated  the 
Mollendinar  Bum,  no  doubt  from  its  having  been  us«d  bj 
the  ancient  sorereigns  of  the  aty,  the  archbishop  and  his 
clergjr,  to  more  the  machioerf^  of  their  com-mills.     Tbe 
other  stream,  called  St  Enoch's  Bum,  which  crosses  ^e 
ridge  near  the  summit  of  the  city,  rnns  parallel  to  the 
Mollendinar  Bum.     It  is  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
westward.     The  banks  of  St  Enoch's  Bum  are  less  pr&> 
apitous  than   those  of  the  Mollendinar  or  Gallowgate 
Bum,  because  the  territory  gradually  slopes  downward  to 
the  west.    The  access  to  the  city  from  this  side,  therefore, 
is  over  more  equal  and  level  ground  than  from  the  east- 
ward.    The  principal  part  of  Glasgow  is  contained  be* 
tween  the  two  bums  or  rivulets  now  mentioned  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  betwixt  the  ridge  adjoining  to  the  Ca- 
thedral on  the  north,  and  tbe  river  Clyde,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  ridge  cxi  the  south. 
UneofdM      Glasgow  may  be   considered,  in  a  general  view,  aa 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.     Two  principal  and  very 
long  streets  cut  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  their  inter- 
section is  in  some  dc^gree  to  be  considered  as  tbe  centre  of 
the  city,  and  is  actually  denuminated  the  Crass  or  Market- 
place.    The  one  of  the  principal  streets  runs  parallel  to 
the  river  from  east  to  west ;  whereas  the  other  principnl 
street,  denominated  the  High  Street,  runs  north  and  south 
from  the  Cathedral  or  High  Church  to  the  river.     The 
principal  part-of  the  city  stands  westward  and  north-west- 
ward from  the  intersection  of  the  two  great  streets,  be> 
cause  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  newest  and  most  ele- 
jrant  buildings  of  the  city,  or  what  is  called  tbe  New 
tffv/a,  have  in  a  great  measnre  been  constructed.     What 
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is  called  the  Green  of  Glasgow  occupies  aconudcrable  ei- g*"."^ ''•• 
tent  of  teiritoij  on  the  south-east,  while  the  gardens  and '    .  v      * 
£elda  beltmgiog  to  the  luuTersi^  fill  a  considerable  space 
on  the  northeast.     Between  these  the  eastern  part  of  the 
•aXj  finds  itself  in  a  consderable  degree  confined  or  limit- 
ed. 

The  most  ancient  part  of  this  city  ii  in  the  vicinity  of  High  Sums 
the  High  Church  or  Cathedral ;  and  the  street  leading 
fr(»n  thence  to  Ac  Cross  and  the  river  is  still  denominated, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  High  Street  of  Glasgow.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cathedral  the  buildings  exhibit  abun- 
dant marks  of  antiquity,  firom  the  gloomy  appearance  of 
many  of  the  houses,  and  the  meanness  nod  decayed  state  of 
the  rest.  Here  the  residences  are  still  pointed  out  of  the  an- 
aent  prebends,  and  likewise  the  site,  and  mly  the  site,  of 
flte  Bishop's  Castle,  which  was  of  sufficient  strength  to  re- 
nst  repeated  sieges.  Advancing  southward  from  the  Ca- 
thedral towards  the  river,  at  a  trifling  distance,  is  the  sum- 
mit of  the  high  ridge  already  mentioned.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  very  centre  of  the  ancient  city.  Two 
streets  here  intersect  each  other,  forming  a  cross.  That 
proceeding  southward  to  the  river  is  still,  as  already 
mentioned,  called  the  High  Street  of  Glasgow.  It  is 
crossed  by  another  street  running  from  east  to  west ;  the 
eastern  part  of  which  is  called  the  Drygate,  and  the  western  Dtrs>te 
the  Rotteorow.  The  Rottenrow  runs  precisely  along  the  J^/"**** 
summit  of  the  ridge,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  eleva- 
ted and  best  aired  sitoatioa  in  Glasgow.  Having  been 
occupied,  however,  at  an  early  period,  and  being  at  « 
distance  from  the  river,it  consists  of  very  mean  buildings. 
The  Drygate,  which  is  the  continuation  eastward  of  the 
same  street,  runs  along  the  steep  declivity  of  the  Gallow- 
gate  Bam,in  an  insular  manner  It  was  at  one  period  ouq 
of  the  most  important  stnetsin  Glasgow.  The  mint  belong. 
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Oeaeni  de-ing  to  Robert  tlw  Third  itood  io  it ;  and  in  x  lue  adjoin. 

»-  ■  ,  ■■  ing  to  it  it  shown  th«  bnue  where  Henry  Damley  lodged 
during  a  separation  from  bis  <}iieen,  the  celebrated  Mary. 
Here  she  Tinted  him,  and  hj  an  apparent  return  of  aSec- 
tton  prevailed  with  him  to  remove  to  Edinburgh,  where 
the  solitary  house  in  which  he  resided  was  speedily  blowa 
ttp,  to  conceal,  as  was  then  believed,  his  assatsinadon  by 
Bothwell,  the  ambitious  lover  of  his  queen.  The  suspi- 
cious visit  of  the  latter  to  Glasgow,  whtm  joined  with 
the  succeeding  catastrophe,  and  added  to  her  attachment 
to  the  Romish  religion,  rendered  Queen  Mary  utterly 
dioni  in  the  eyes  of  her  subjects,  aad  ^edily  produced 
the  loss  of  her  crown. 

From  d>e  point  at  which  the  Drygate  and  Rottearow, 
at  their  junction,  intersect  die  High  Street,  the  latter  con- 
tinues to  descend  soutfaward  towards  the  river.  For  %aiut 
length  it  ii  extremely  steep,  as  the  descent  from  the  ridg« 
is  tt  first  very  rapd.  The  buildings  here  still  continue- 1* 
demonstrate  their  antiquity  by  the  rudeness  of  their  aspect. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  steepest  part  of  the  ascent,  the  High 
Street  is  crossed  by  the  finest  of  all  the  new  streets  efGlaa. 
gow,  called  George  Street.  Being  nearly  at  right  aagles 
with  the  High  Street,  it  is  parallel  to  the  river,  and  to  thft 
principid  street  of  Glasgow,  which  runs  from  cast  t« 
west.  Proceeding  downward  &om  George  Street  along  the 
High  Street,  some  tww  streets  have  been  opened  tftwarda 
the  east ;  and  on  Ae  same  side,  forming  a  part  of  thd> 
High  Street,  are  the  buildings  of  the  College  or  Univer* 
taty.  Here  the  High  Street  assomes  a  fine  eppearanoe* 
and  the  buildings  towards  the  Cross  are  lofty ;  the  de> 
scent  is  gradual ;  lanes  or  streets  proceed  on  both  sidea 
towards  the  Mollendinar  Bum  on  the  east,  or  towards  the 

Tb«  CroM  Uew  Town  on  the  west.     At  the  Cross  the  territory  n 
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level ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  city,  coasntiDg  of  the  junc-  G«i«t»l  4*. 
tiott  of  four  streets,  with  several  public  buildings,  the  ,.  > 
whole  in  general  supported  by  arcades  in  front,  is  very 
mafnificeiit.  The  continuation  of  the  High  Street  south- Salt  Muktt 
ward  is  deooniinated  the  Salt  Market.  The  territory  here 
it  almost  level ;  and  an  opinion  has  been  entertained  that 
the  couTK  of  the  river  at  one  time  passed  near  the  head  of 
it,  or  as  high  as  the  Cross  of  Glasgow,  because  in  dig- 
ging a  foundation  for  the  huildings  called  the  Tontine,  aii- 
joining  thereto  on  the  nonh,  a  boat  was  foond  amidst  a  bed 
<^  saod  and  gravel.  Proceeding  down  the  Salt  Market 
Street,  or  continuation  of  the  High  Street,  be»de)  a  va- 
riety of  Ia.ies,  the  front-entry  to  which  is  covered,  an  open 
Inne,  called  Prince's  Street,  proceeds  off  to  the  right ;  and 
afterwards  a  handsome  street,  called  St  Andrew  Street^ 
proceeds  to  the  left  eastward,  terminating  in  a  square,  call- 
ed St  Andrew  Square,  and  cfanrch.  Thereafter  an  old  m  Andrew 
Street,  called  the  Bridgegate,  proceeds  from  the  Salt  Mar-^"*'*' 
kcl,  in  a  touth-westem  direction  obliquely  towards  the 
Clyde.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  derives  its  name  from 
its  forming  the  passage  towards  what  is  now  called  the 
Old  Bridge,  w^iich  in  early  times  was  the  only  bridge 
across  the  river.  In  the  Salt  Market,  oppo«te  to  the 
bead  of  the  Bridgegate,  a  house  is  pointed  out  in  which 
Oliver  Cromwell  resided  during  the  winter  which  suc- 
ceeded the  batde  of  Dunbar.  At  some  distance  south- 
ward, the  Mollendinar  Burn,  crossing  the  street,  forms  the 
termination  of  it.  Beyond  the  rivulet,  the  western  cor> 
OCT  ef  what  is  called  the  Green  of  Glasgow,  intervenes 
betwixt  the  lowest  part  of  the  street  and  the  river. 

Having  thus  tiaccd  the  High  Street  from  the  Cathedral 
or  Great  Church  on  the  north  downwards  to  its  termim- 
tioa  M  the  Etanks  of  the  Clyde  on  the  south,  we  next  pn^ 
•ee4  to  attaad  to  tbe  aliU  mora  important  and  much  longer 
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_  and  which  runs  from  east  to  west.  Begiimmg  at  the 
cast  on  the  road  towards  Edinburgh,  a  considerable 
length  of  suburbs  stretches  towards  the  country.     The 

eallovgate  Street  is  called  the  Gallowgate  ;  and  though  its  direction 
is  towards  tbe  west,  it  is  hj  no  means  rectiliDesiI.  The 
first  importuit  object  is  the  Barracks,  which  were  built 
during  the  late  war  on  the  northern  side  of  (he  street. 
Thereafter,  at  some  distance,  on  the  south,  is  the  princi- 
pal entry  to  a  very  populoua  suburb  called  the  Calton.  Pro- 
ceeding westward,  some  new  streets  have  been  opened, 
but  which  are  of  uo  great  extent,  such  as  Campbell  Street, 
Kent  Street,  Suffolk  Street,  and  Charlotte  Street,  contain- 
ing many  handsome  buildings,  which  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  many  of  the  more  ancient  buildings  which 
front  the  principal  street  or  Gallowgate.  It  may  be  re- 
narked,  that  Charlotte  Street  is  often  vulgarly  called 
Merk-dsuly,  because  about  fifty  years  ago  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  was  let  to  a  gardener  at  tbe  rate  of  SflS 
meik.% per  anttum ;  a  merk  Scots  is  equal  to  Is.  l-Jd.  Ster- 
Ung.  The  Gallowgate  thereafter  descends  to  its  lowest 
point,  which  is  the  bridge  across  the  Mt^endtnar  Bum  ; 
after  which  it  gives  oS*  towards  the  left  a  street  or  pas- 
sage towards  St  Andrew's  Square,  the  principal  entry  to 
which,  however,  ts  that  already  noticed  from  the  Salt 
Market  by  St  Andrew's  Street.     The  Gallowgate  now 

Trornte.  proceeds  between  lofty  buildings  towards  the  Cross.  Here 
the  same  line  of  street  assumes  a  different  name,  heing 
first  called  the  Trongate,  and  afterwards  Argyle  Street 
Standing  at  the  Cross  of  Glasgow,  the  appearance  of  the 
buildings,  as  already  mentioned,  is  very  magnificeat. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  wbeu  the  eye  is  directed 
westward  along  the  Trongate.  On  tbe  right  or  northern 
^d«  the  angle  it  filled  by  the  FruoDf  fire  itoties  in  height 
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beyond  which  art  the  Townhouse  and  Exchange;  »U*^^^^^ 
which  have  ft  Tory  splendid  appearance.  The  houses  are  '—  v— ' 
mpported,  to  a  certain  length,  on  both  sides  of  the  street, 
by  Doric  piUars,  forming  piazzas.  An  equestrian  statue 
of  King  William  the  Third  stands  opposite  to  the  Ex- 
change ;  and  at  some  distance  is  seen,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  street,  the  spire  of  the  Tron  Church ;  the  whole 
forming  a  streeUscene  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  any 
other  cit^.  Proceeding  westward  along  the  Trongate,the 
first  great  street  by  which  it  is  crossed  is  called  King 
Street  towards  the  south,  and  Csndleriggs  towards  the 
north.  The  former  communicates  with  the  Bridgegate, 
and  contains  some  of  the  principal  markets  ;  the  latter 
conunimicates  with  Bell  Street,  which  enters  it  on  the 
right,  and  forms  the  commimicatioD  between  it  and  the 
High  Street.  On  the  west  the  Gandleriggs  Street  is  cou-Caiflo 
nested  with  Wilson  Street  and  Ingram  Street,  and  termi-  "^ 
nates  at  a  church  called  the  Ram's  Horn  or  North- West. 
Proceeding  westward,  the  Trongate,  after  giving  out  differ- 
ent streets  to  the  right  and  left,  is  crossed  by  a  long  street, 
leading  Eroia  the  river  on  the  south  to  Ingram  Street  on 
Ae  north.  The  southern  part  of  this  street  is  called  the 
StockweU  i  the  northern  part  is  called  Glassford  Street, 
leading  to  the  middle  of  the  newest  buildings  of  the  city. 
Westward  from  Stockwcll  and  Glassford  Street,  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city,  leading  from  cast  to  west,  once 
more  changes  its  name,  and  is  called  Argyle  Street.  ItAr^k 
gives  off  towards  the  right  or  north  a  variety  of  new 
streets,  containing  uncommonly  elegant  buildings,  parti- 
cularly Vii^inia  Street,  Millar  Street,  Qneen  Street,  Bn* 
chanan  Street.  This  last,  as  well  as  Queen  Street,  leads 
northward  towards  Port  Dundas.  The  houses  of  Mil- 
lar Street  and  Buchanan  Street  are  inhabited  by  single  fa- 
vilies  from  top  to  bottom,  aad  have  beea  finished  with. 
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ddfimcoratnon  care  and  elegance.  On  its  ivestcTn  sidti,  Af' 
-  gyle  Sti-iet  gives  oS*  a  considerable  number  of  atreeta  to- 
wards the  liver,  pai  ocularly  I>uiilop  Street,  Maxwell 
Street,  and  St  ZnccU's  S^juare,  containing  very  fine  honses. 
JsHluica  Street  is  tUe  next  on  tbe  same  side,  leading  down 
to  the  quay  called  the  Broomielaw  j  and  opposite  to  Ja- 
maica Street,  oo  the  awth,  is  a  stroet  called  Union  Plac«, 
not  finished,  but  which  contains  lofty  and  elegant  build' 
ings.  Proceeding  farther  west,  mnny  streets  have  been 
laid  out,  and  a  conuderable  number  of  buildings  erected  i 
but  they  can  only  be  coDsid^Tcd  as  suburbs  of  the  city, 
tennioating  still  farther  west  in  the  populous  suburbs 
called  Anderstcn,  Finniestown,  &c.  situated  at  the  distaacs 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tbe  centre  of  the  city. 
MewTown,  Oa  the  northern  side  of  Argyle  Street  and  the  Trongats 
^^/itc  are  tlie  buildings  of  the  Hxtended  Royally  or  New  Town 
of  Gla^w.  Of  theae  the  principal  street  is  Gcoige 
Street,  tuneing  from  east  to  west  parallel  to  Ai^yle  Street, 
and  crossing  tbe  High  Street  on  the  east,  at  some  dislaocQ 
northward  from  the  buildings  of  the  University.  Beyond 
the  High  Street,  eastward,  it  is*  called  Duke  Street.  Be' 
tween  George  Street,  Argyle  Street,  and  the  Trongai^ 
the  space  is  occupied  by  a  succession  of  beautiful  street! 
intersecting  e«h  other  at  right  angles.  Of  these  we  have 
already  mentioned  Wilson  Street,  Great  Glassford  Street^ 
Millar  Street,  Queen  Street,  Buchanan  Street,  and  Ing- 
ram Street.  Besides  these,  are  Cochran  Street,  Jobs 
Street,  Glassford  Street,  Georfje  Square,  Gordon  Street, 
and  Camperdown  Place ;  in  all  of  which  tbe  build- 
ings  vie  with  each  oiber  in  the  expensive  and  elegant 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  executed.  To  tb« 
northward  of  George  Street  various  new  streets  hav« 
also  been  opened,  under  the  names  of  Hanover  Street^ 
Frederick  Street  Montrott  Street  opan  tha  dedivi^  «r 
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■dope  of  the  ridge  on  the  western  part  of  which  the  Rot-  *'*«*'  ^ 

tenrow  stands.  ^^-^ 

It  unfortunxtelj  happened  that  the  npid  increase  of  the  brcnlaritr 
wealth  of  Glasgow  was  not  eDtiiAj  foreseen,  and  hence  b^disib 
care  was  n<H  taken,  at  a  suScieat  early  period,  as  in  £. 
dlnburgh,  to  form  one  great  plan  of  a  new  town  from 
which  the  whole  might  have  derived  unifbrmilj.  Hence 
wc  are  under  the  necessity,  to  avoid  minuteness  or  confii* 
kion,  of  passing  nnnoticcd  a  variety  of  short  but  elegant 
streets,  formed  upon  such  plans  as  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil  judged  most  advantageous  to  their  interest. 

We  fonnerly  took  nobce  of  the  Calton,  which  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Gallowgate ;  it  was  anciently  de- 
nominated the  Black.  Fauld.  It  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  streets,  handsomely  built  of  brick,  and  not  of 
stone,  like  the  New  Town  or  the  [vincipal  streets  of  the 
city.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited,  by  weavers,  or  other  trades- 
men of  different  denominations.  To  the  south-east  of  the 
Calton  is  a  new  village,  called  Bridgetown ;  it  is  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  derives  iu  name  from  its  vid- 
nity  to  the  bridge  over  the  Clyde  upon  the  toad  towards 
the  borough  of  Rutherglen. 

The  part  of  Glasgow  that  stands  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Clyde  is  too  small  to  be  considered  in  any  other 
point  of  view  than  as  a  subarb  of  Glasgow.  The  oldest 
sootbem  suburb,  and  consequently  tbe  meanest  and  most 
iiregularin  point  of  buildings,  as  well  as  the  most  crowded 
in  point  of  population,  is  the  village  called  tbe  Gorbals  of  Gorb^ 
Glasgow.  Its  ancient  name  w*s  Bridgend,  from  its  vici- 
nity to  a  bridge  over  the  Clyde.  The  buildings  here  are 
very  ancient.  A  house  was  here  erected  in  1350  for  the 
lecepdon  of  persons  afiected  by  the  dreadful  Auatic  dis- 
temper called  the  Itfrosy,  which  at  that  period  cruelly  as- 
sailed the  population  of  Europe ;  as  the  p^tilence  ud 
Vol.  KL  N 
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Oencnl  de-  (he  sioall-poz,  proceeding  from  the  same  region^  iii  tt'  # 
».i  I  y  "  later  period.  George  Elphinston,  merchant  in  Glasgow/ 
in  1571,  acquired  the  territory  here,  not  then' built  upon/ 
from  Archbishop  Porterfield.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
village  of  Gorbals  is  an  ancient  building  called  St  Ni> 
Riaa's  Chapel  j  the  lower  part  of  which  is  at  present  oCi' 
cnpied  as  a  parish  school,  and  the  apper  stories  as  a  pri- 
ton.  It  has  the  lettet's  S.  G.  £.  inscribed  up<ta  Tariooa 
parts  of  it.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  initial  letters 
of  the  name  of  the  fouad'er.  Sir  George  Elpbinston.  Thtf 
lands  adjoining  to  the  Gorbals  were,  preTioas  to' the  te- 
storation,  purchased  hj  the  town-council,  the  tndes- 
honse,  and  the  tmstees  for  Hutcheson'i  CTospital  in  Glas- 
gow. These  bodies,  in  the  year  1790,  divided  their  pro- 
pertj.  The  jarisdiclion  was  given  to  the  town-council  of 
Glasgow,  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  lands,  while  the 
HotdkCMa  rest  of  the  territory  was  allotted  to  Hutcheson's  Hospital 
'  '  and  the  trades-hoase.  On  the  territory  adjoining  to  the 
Gorbiia,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Clyde,  which  is  alto- 
gether level,  a  regular  town  has  been  formed,  consisting  of 
right-lined  new  streets.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Gorbals- 
the  new  streets  have  been  denominated  Hotcheson  Town, 
from  die  hospital  which  feued  out  the  lands.  This  vil- 
lage was  begun  in  the  year  1TS4,  apon  a  regular  plan^ 
«nd  laid  out  into  a  nunnbcr  of  right-lined  streets.  Soma 
of  these  are  already  completed,  with  houses  from  two  to 
three  or  four  stories  in  height,  well  built,  and  c«vaal 
wit^  slate. 

On  the  western  ude  of  the  old  village  of  Gorbals,  ft 
connderable  extent  of  territory  has  also  been  laid  out  upoo 
a  regular  plan  for  buildings.  That  part  nearest  the  old  vil- 
lage is  yet  incomplete;  it  is  denominated  Lauristoo.  Th« 
Itreet  next  the  river  Is  called  Carleton  Place,  and  consists 
«f  hoDset  railed  upon  *  ttxnct  which  ovcrlooki  the  v^ 
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kit.    Vt\»  WldUg*  are  uncommonlT'  t»e«^^1.    Wert-  ^^j£j|^ 
^rai4  frem    LouristtM    the    boildingv   ire  dcDominftted  '—  \    ■* 
Tndenownt  ia  conKqncnce  of  the  gtoatid  htTi^g  Mien 
to  the  tndeB-tiouse  of  Glasgow  when  the  Gorh^s  wert 
ilmdeil,  *nd  from  fbe  ground  having  been  feued  out  by 
that  meorporfttiMi. 

Besides  these  there  ate  some  othcTTilltges  which  weac-^^*** 
coont  it  uaaecesiaij  to  notice  porticiilflri  j ;  suth  as  Cam^ 
Iftdiie,  on  H>e  road  to  Hamilton>  Edinburgh,  &g.  chiefl]r 
inhabit^  hy  colliers  employed  in  the  uunes  which  art 
^rroaght  in  Ae  immediate  vicinitj  of  Glasgow ;  and  Port 
Dondasi  at  the  tenninatioD  of  the  great  canal  betwcM 
Forth  and  Clyde,  whidi  will  be  described  when  we  com* 
to  take  notice  of  that  important  woric  by  which  dte  Ger- 
Uwi  Ocean  is  noW  connected  with  the  Atlantic  Nei- 
ther have  we  ihongfat  it  necessary  to  ti^e  notice  of  tht 
■villagfe  called  Cowcaddans^  to  the  northward  of  the  city  { 
nor  these  denomtnated  Graham's  Town  and  Brownfield, 
-betwixt  die  western  part  of  Argyle  Street  and  Anderston  j 
dtbough  they  may  with  propriety  be  eonsidercd  as  sub* 
Vbs  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

What  is  termed  the  Green  of  Glasgow  is  t  conjidemble  **** 
tract  of  open  territory  to  the  south-west  of  the  city,'  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  which  may  with  propriety  be  re* 
guded  as  extremely  valuable,  considered  as  a  place  of  ex- 
ercise, and  where  the  free  air  may  at  all  times  be  enjoyed 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  a  busy,  commercial,  and  mano* 
'&ctnring,  and  consequently  laborious  city.  It  consists  of 
three  parts.  That  to  the  northward,  and  most  distant 
'from  the  Clyde,  is  called  the  Caltoa  Green.  It  rcsta 
ttpoo  a  declivity,  with  a  southern  aspect,  looking  towarda 
Ae  river,  and  if  divided  £rom  the  rest  of  tb^  Green  by  n 
Tery  trifling  brook  or  rivulet.  What  ia  called  Glasgow 
Gfceiv  idjoining  to  tht  Clyd^  coimsts  of  two  finr)  tlw 
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O^J^Low  Gttta,  bear  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Mtrice^  u  art 
*  "\  -  fflach  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  river,  but  couists  «f 
a  plain  of  about  five  himdrcd  yards  is  length.  At  the 
aaiteni  extremity-  of  the  Low  Green  the  territory  sod- 
denly  rites,  and  thereafter  proceeds  in  a  level  tnict>  as  tox- 
merlj,  divided  on  the  north  ftom  the  Calton  Green  by  a 
■udden  declivity.  Here  on  Sundays  and  holidBTs  the  ci-. 
tizeas  arc  seen  in  great  crowds  wandering  upc»  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Adjoining  to  the  High  Green  the  river  is 
very  deep,  and  rolls  slowly  over  a  muddy  bottom.  Here, 
however,  on  accoant  of  the  slowness  of  the  cnrrent,  and 
the  retircdness  of  the  sitoation,  many  youog  persons  are 
.  iaduced  to  engage  in  the  exercise  of  swimming  $  and  here 
very  considerable  nnmbera  of  lives  have  been  lost.  It  is 
said  that  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  river  is  of  a  stiff  and 
adhesive  or  clayey  quality ;  and  towards  the  banks,  if  the 
swimmer  drop  his  feet  and  suffer  them  to  be  entangled  la 
it,  he  is  apt  to  be  drawn  farther  down  by  every  attempt 
to  extricate  himself.  On  account  of  muneroui  accidents 
which  happened  at  this  place,  called  Peat  Bog,  the  Hu^ 
mane  Society  have  established  near  it  a  but,  with  the  pro- 
per apparatus  accounted  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  per- 
sons  who  have  been  half  drowned. 
One  of  the  most  important  objects  connected  with  this 
The  ther.  city  undoubtedly  is  the  river.  Although  it  ccmtains  a 
large  stream  of  water,  and  the  declivity  to  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  is  very  trifling,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  softness 
of  the  soil  through  which  the  Clyde  here  runs,  it  natu- 
rally spreads  itself  to  a  great  breadth,  which  is  productive 
of  a  degree  of  shallowness  inconsistent  with  navigation. 
Hence,  tho'  the  spring  tides  flow  above  the  city  almost  t» 
the  distanoe  of  four  mtles,  yet  in  former  times  the  river 
was  navigable  to  Glasgow  by  very  trifling  vessels.  This 
.^conveiueiice  w»  much  felt  by  the  iahabitants,  and  manj- 
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propoub  were  made  to  have  it  remedied.  A>  far  back  Otnml  d*. 
as  the  reign  of  Qneen  Maij,  it  is  reported  that  maey  ■—  ,  ,  -^ 
hundreds  of  the  cidzeo)  of  Glasgow,  in  conjunctioa  with  Aittmpi* 
the  inhabitants  of  Renfrew  and  Dnnbarton,  under  thc^^mv 
inspection  of  officers  appointed  hj  the  magistrates,  lived 
£x  six  weeks  hj  turns  in  Unti  and  huts  about  thirteen 
miles  below  Glasgow,  endesTouring  to  remove  the  ob- 
ttructitMi  of  the  river  at  Dnmbuck  Ford.  These  eS«t^ 
however,  being  unskil&lly  directed  oalj  towards  the  re- 
moving of  banks  of  sand  or  mnd  which  the  floods  of  the 
river  had  occtuionallj  brought  down,  without  attempting 
lo  narrow  the  channel  b^.  a  strong  and  permanent  em- 
bankmenlv  were  unsuccessfiil.  About  the  middle  of  the 
)atc  centnr^f  after  a  variety  of  surveys,  a  resolutioo  was 
adopted  to  render  the  river  navigable  for  large  vessels  hj 
means  of  locks ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  sanctioning  the 
measure  was  obtained  in  1759.  The  plan,  however,  en- 
countered man/  -obstacle^  and  was  at  length  dropt.  At 
last,  in  2771,  anothu'  act  was  obtuned  for  improving  the 
naviguion  of  the  river,  by  deepening  its  bed,  and  strength- 
cning  the  channel  by  means  of  jetties  on  the  sides  of  it. 
To  delray  the  expence  of  the  operation,  a  duty  of  sA.ptr 
ton  on  coals,  and  H.  per  ton  on  goods  or  merchandise  con- 
wyed  from  Dnmbuck  Ford  to  the  ctty  was  imposed.  The 
m^stnttes  of  Glasgow,  to  carry  that  act  into  execution, 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr  John  Golboume,  of 
the  city  of  Chester,  who  engaged  to  deepen  the  channel 
at  the  river  seven  feet  at  the  quay  of  the  BioomicUw, 
even  in  neep  tides.  His  contract  he  accordingly  execu- 
coted,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  navigation  ol  the 
river,  which  before  would  scarcely  admit  vesseb  of  thirty 
tons,  whereas  lighters  of  seventy  tons  now  approach  the 
Quay  with  ease. 
For  thf  (K^vcniencj  of  the  ci^,  above  what  is  calle* 
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•■Mf^A-theBrooralcInr  or  Qnij  Vfwn  tbe  riTcrve  thRC  hridgts, 
*  K  ..  Two  of  dmc  art  of  atOQV,  md  a  third  of  irood,  erected  A 
tcr  an  imnuxeMful  atteiniN  to  rcfir  i  flone-lirid|;e.  Tbi 
IVrOM  The  oU  bridge  e^toiite  to  the  street  odkd  StockwdlL 
^'^^  wad  which  is  cooRcctcd  with  the  foot  of  the  High  Street, 
•r  rather  of  the  Salt  Market  Street,  fe^  the  Bri^cgate^ 
was  erected  to  I3i5»  fcy  WilKam  Rac  htibop  e£  Gh» 
gow.  Befwe  that  period  •  wooden  Widge  had  czined  i^ 
the  Mine  spot.  The  riHoge  of  Gorbah  stands  tt  the 
smtheni  cxtieaiutj  of  this  ancient  bridge  i  and  it  is  pro- 
kkUe  that  this  bridge  coHtribeied  conudecablj  to  the  ex- 
Wtnion  ti  (be  city  from  its  original  aitBOtioa  near  the  Ga- 
tticdral  towards  this  qauier.  It  is  certain  that  ni  195^ 
the  street  called  Bridgegate  was  lo  existence,  maA  was 
keM  under  a  Lady  Loehow,  davighter  of  Robert  Duke  of- 
Albany,  and  graodnoother  to  the  first  Earl  of  Atgylo.  h 
iswos^olsotjcerlbMLadyLochow  requested  the  UA- 
9^  to  permit  her  to  ctntlibatc  towards  the  pablic-qoriteA 
■ndert^iBg  of  ercctii^  this  Wi^ ;  and  accordingly  she 
was  kt  At  expcnce  of  b«ildmg  edc  of  Ae  middk  ar^cs  ef 
St.  The  btii^eeTigni  ally  conststed  of  eight  ardtes^  two  tS 
■miuA  are  now  filled  up.  H  had  a  gateway  ^  the  cni 
aearest  the  Goibsla^  that  is  oa  th<  wath,  which  has  beta 
taken  down  to  widen  the  conmiuicatioD.  The  bust  e» 
itattM  of  Lady  l^aehow  n  said  to  kaxc  stood  «po«  the  arch 
built  at  ber  cspence.  but  it  has  been  hng  removed.  Thtt 
Vi<^  conlinned  long  without  repair,  till  in  I6T1  its 
soathem  ar^  fell  en  the  Ttb  of  July  during  Glasgow  fair^ 
No  mischief  bappeBed.  ahbo^b  it  bad  been  on  that  da*- 
trowded  with  puaengerv  It  was  repaised^  and  aftetw 
wards  its  breadth  wsa  weresMd  b^  the  addition  of  screral 
fcet  towards  its  castea  std«^ 

Ute  New  Sridgc  stands  imtoefately  akore  tke  j^y 
«r  Brootniehv^  «pqa  ibft  MaitUwwitK  jawuca&nct 
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Ap  die  aurth,  tad  the  divisira  betweu  Tradettown  and^^cxfi^'  ■>*- 
X<auristoa  on  th^  touth.  It  waa  begun  to  be  built  in  -  ^  » 
1768,  and  cost  nearlj  L.oooo.  It  oonsiits  of  seven  ftrcb- 
ct,  and  is  about  500  feet  in  length,  and  32  in  breadth. 
Over  the  centre  of  each  of  the  pillars  between  the  arches 
is  a  small  circular  arch.  These  give  a  very  light  appear- 
ance to  the  bridge  ;  and  by  allowing  a  free  passage  to  the 
waters  of  the  river  when  in  fli>od,  contribute  to  the  secu- 
ritj  of  the  fabric. 

A  third  stone-bridge  has  nnsuccessfiilly  been  attempted 
to  be  erected  above  the  two  former.  The  river  Clyde,  iDnnditiMt 
in  consequence  of  the'  loftiness  of  the  mountaicout  tract 
in  which  it  has  its  source,  is  liable  to  sudden  inund^ 
tions.  Two  of  tbes^  of  a  very  remarkable  nature,  have 
•ccurrcd  in  our  own  times.  On  Monday  the  1st  of  March 
11B2,afier  some  days  of  snow  and  rain,  the  river  towards 
•the  afternoon  suddenly  began  to  swell ;  before  ten  o'clodt 
jn  the  evening  the  waters  covered  the  Low  Green,  inter- 
Mpted  the  communication  with  the  bridges,  and  flowed 
into  the  street  called  the  Bridgegate  tothe  depth  of  one  or 
^o  feet.  "As  *  the  inhabitants  of  that  street  had  been 
frequently  accustomed  to  inundations  of  the  river,  thej 
)|uietly  *lk>wed  themselves  to  be  surrounded  by  the  wa- 
ter, thinking  th^t  during  the  night  it  would  subside  as 
ysual ;  and  in  this  opinion  many  of  them  went  to  bed. 
Instead  of  decreasing,  the  flood  increased ;  and  the  fears  of 
the  suffering  inhabitants  were  at  last  seriously  roused,  when 
they  perceived  the  waters  getting  higher  than  they  hadever 
witnessed  them,  by  flooding  their  ground  apartments  se- 
veral feet  deep,  e^tingnishing  their  ^res,  and  at  last  en- 
tering those  very  beds  where  a  few  hours  befijre  many 
)^d  laid  down  to  rest.  By  day  thur  situation  would  have 
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Ccnenl^been  thought  to  be  particularly  afflicting  ;  but  &ow  mucb. 

1  I  ^  i'  more  was  it  nov,  in  a  dark  and  gloom;  night,  when 
they  found  themselves  partly  immersed  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  water,  and  id  those  very  places  where  they 
had  promised  themselves  security.  To  fly  at  this  time 
from  the  presence  of  the  calamity  was  impossible,  as  the 
water  in  the  street,  from  its  depth  and  current,  would  have 
frustrated  the  attempt,  by  at  once  sacrificing  those  lives 
which  in  another  situation  it  so  dreadfully  threatened- 
Nothing  was  now  to  be  heard  but  the  cries  of  despair  and 
the  most  pitiful  exclamations  for  help,  uttered  by  the  old 
as  well  as  the  young.  Day  at  length  approached,  and 
hoped-for  relief  was  at  hand  from  the  exertions  of  their 
fellow- citizens.  By  seven  o'clock,  of  the  morning  of 
Tuesday  the  flood  began  to  abate,  to  the  infinite  satisfac- 
tion of  the  sufferers,  as  well  as  the  other  inhabitants,  who 
had  it  now  in  their  power  to  administer  that  relief  which 
before  was  impracticable.  Baals  were  accordingly  sent 
Ttp  and  down  the  streets,  loaded  with  provisions,  to  furnish 
such  as  stood  in  need,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  off 
others  whose  fears  cautioned  them  against  staying  longer 
in  their  houses.  Independent  of  this  scene  of  misery, 
which  pressed  so  hard  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  parti« 
ti^ar  quarter,  the  river,  when  viewed  ft-om  another 
point  of  view,  exhibited  a  most  terrific  and  threatening 
appearance  ;  for  not  only  was  the  whole  of  the  Bridge- 
gate  overflowed,  but  also  the  lower  part  of  the  Salt  Mar. 
ket,  Stockwell,  and  Jamaica  Street,  as  well  as  the  village 
of  Gorbals,  which  appeared  as  an  island  in  the  middle  of 
an  estuary.  The  current  of  the  river  was  besides  so  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  and  strong,  that  not  only  were  the  greatest 
tr^es  borne  along  like  straws  upon  its  stream,  but  bad  it 
continued  in  such  a  situation  to  increase  a  few  hours  long< 
cr,  the,  twp  bridges  must  have  bllen  a  sacrifice  to  its  toxT^ 
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Luckily  this  did  not  Uke  place ;  as  tbe  Cl^dt,  after  ha-  Gencnl  d^. 
Ting  attained  fiilljr  the  height  of  tvaentyfiet  ahave  iit  or-  r™^, 
dinary  level,  began  to  fallj  and  bj  Wednesdaj  inmicdiatelj 
following  it  was  again  coofiDcd  to  its  ordineTj  channel." 
Very  con^derable  damage  was  sustained  by  this  flood, 
consisting  of  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other  merchandise,  which 
were  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  stream.  Many  cows 
and  horses,  that  could  not  be  removed  from  tbcir  stables, 
were  drowned ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  hiunan  - 
life  was  lost,  excepting  that  of  one  young  woman  in  the 
Gorbals.  The  precise  height  to  which  the  waters  rose 
is  marked  on  the  wall  of  a  house  on  the  ^ast  side  of  Salt 
Market  Street. 

About  thirteen  years  thereafter,  the  Inhabitants  of  Glas- 
gow experienced  a  similar  alarm  from  the  river.  In  the 
year  1794  the  resolution  was  adopted  of  feuing  out  for 
buildings  the  territory  already  mentioned  on-  the  south 
ude  of  the  river,  called  Hutcheson  Town.  To  give  a  di-AiUrd 
rcct  communication  between  the  intended  buildings  aDdfgQ„^^ 
the  city,  it  was  resolved  that  a  third  stwie-bridge  should """  ^^ 
be  erected  over  the  Clyde,  opposite  to  the  foot  of  Salt 
Market  Street;  that  is,  in  a  line  with  the  High  Street  of 
Glasgow.  Accordingly,  on  the  IStb  of  June  of  that  year, 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  intended  bridge  was  laid  by 
the  provost  and  other  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  in  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  spectators ;  and  the  work  was  vigorously 
carried  on  :  But  on  the  18th  of  November  the  Clyde  rose 
to  a  great  height,  and  "  inundated  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city  nearly  as  much  as  it  had  done  in  that  memorable  flood 
on  the  12ih  day  of  March  1782  ;  like  to  that  then,  the 
swelling  of  the  river  now  was  occasioned  by  a  very  *e- 
Tcre  storm  of  wind,  rain,  and  snow,  which  commenced 
upon  Tuesday  the  17th,  and  continued  almost  without  in- 
tffmisttoD  till  the  fdlowing  Wednesday  in  tbe  afternoon. 
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*'^?^  ^  About  the  tnidcUe  of  th>t  dsj,  the  cnmst  wu  w  itoaM. 

ti  ^  —  IS  to  ihake  the  pien  of  the  newlj  erected  bridge  oppor 
site  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Market  Street ;  uut  ip  contcqaent^ 
two  of  the  arches  immedtatel/  gare  way,  afid  with  a  &» 
(oendous  crash  fell  into  the  rirer.  The  coacusnen  of  the 
•rater  occasioned  hj  this  cause  was  almost  irreaiitible ; 
the  doors  of  the  waihinghonse,  though  situated  at  s  coa* 
aiderable  distance,  were  burst  open,  and  a  great  qoaotitj 
of  clothes  and  utennls  carried  off  hy  the  impctaoas  stream. 
la  the  afternoon  the  three  remaining  arches  of  fhe  bridge 
•hared  the  same  fate  with  the  others  j  and  thus,  in  the 
compass  of  a  few  hoorst  that  edifice,  which  had  beta 
nearlj  a  year  and  a  half  in  erecdog,  was  completdj  de> 
stroyed.  At  this  time  thp  Bridgcgate,  the  lower  parti 
of  the  Salt  Market,  Stockwell,  Jamaica  Street,  and  the  liU 
lage  of  Gorhalit  were  all  under  water  to  the  depth  of  w? 
Teral  feet,  while  boats  were  plying  up  and  down  thg 
streets,  administering  relief  to  soch  as  were  in  danger. 
On  Friday  morning  the  river  was  again  confined  to  its  or. 
dinar^  channel ;  and  till  Satwday  hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  violence,  of  the  storm  was  over,  ^wever,  <a 
tiiat  day  it  began  to  snow  and  rain  a&esb,  and  with  sad| 
▼lotence  that  the  Clyde  quickly  rose,  and  twice  in  the 
compass  of  me  week  overflowed  the  lower  part  of  the  q> 
ty.  On  Sunday  the  waters  appeared  to  be  retiring,  and 
by  Monday  afternoon  dte  inuadaticn  was  com|detely 
over.*'  No  farther  attempt  has  been  made  to  rcbnild 
Hua  bridge  with  stone ;  but  a  temporary  fabric  of  timber 
was  erected,  and  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  rear  npcB 
Ais  spot  a  bridge  of  cast  iron. 

The  city  of  Glasgow,  which  we  have  thus  generally 
described,  contains  a  vast  multitude  of  beautiful  private 
buildings  erected  of  hewn  stone,  and  in  the  finest  style. 
-^  the  save  tunej  as  these  are  in  a  leu  degrw  set  aloof 
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jfpoa  t  psrticEklar  spot,  and  sepxrated  from  tbt  mtidtniO^ditt 
buildings,  than  occurs  with  regard  to  the  New  Town  of  .""r**-^ 
Edinburgh,  their  appearance  is  not  thai  of  a  great  effort 
of  the  commnoitj,  bnt  rather  of  individual  riches.  At 
the  same  time  these  vcr^  circumstances,  that  is,  the  pou> 
tioa  of  the  new  buildings  in  the  nearer  vicinity  of  the  old, 
fh^ir  situation  on  different  sides  of  the  Cljde,  and  their 
•eparalion  fjpna  each  other  bj  ancient  buildings,  probably 
<^Krate  ay  a  matter  of  convenience  in  a  commercial  and 
nanofaeiaring  city,  where  most  persons  arc  eng^ed  in 
the  pnrsnits  of  active  life.  It  also  gives  to  the  dty  an  as> 
pect  of  greater  extent  and  variety  to  the  eye  of  a  stran- 
ger. AU  the  streets  are  wc!l  pared  with  blue  basaltic 
atone  or  whin-stone,  universally  nscd  for  that  purpose  in 
Scotland.  Besides  this  sort  of  pavement,  which  is  caUc4 
tbenHuAoof ,  and  o<xBj»es  the  centre  of  the  strect,inteiided 
^  the  use  of  wheeled  carriages  xnd  horses,  all  the  ftin^ 
•ipal  streets  of  the  ancient  part  of  the  city,  and  the  whet* 
Bticeta  which  have  been  more  recently  built,  are  famished 
witb  «  ^tacioua  aide-pavement  for  the  use  of  foots-pasaen- 
(cn,  coousting  of  great  flat  free-stoncs  accurately  jointed 
together.  The  town  is  at  all  times  well  lighted,  and  the 
streets  preserved  in  the  best  order. 

The  climate  of  Gla^ow,  like  that  of  the  whole  island,  ciEMtd 
)a  very  variaUe.  Standing  at  the  Ipwcr  extrenuty  of  the 
county,  and  near  the  isthmus,  or  narrow  part  of  the  island^ 
whi^  divides  the  Frith  of  Fonh  from  that  of  Clyde,  with- 
«ot  being  divided  from  either  by  a  very  devated  coontry, 
AeweUheroughtnaturallyta  he  very  irregular.  Uponthe 
iAole,  twwcver,  it  chiefly  partakes  of  the  character  of  tlw 
^^matc  of  the  wea  of  Scoltand ;  that  h,  it  is  mwsl  and 
niny,  and  the  face  ef  the  sky  is  often  obscured  by  tbn 
floods  which  float  aVii%  from  the  Atkntie.  The  winter, 
|;cMi  lb*  unw  cau^  uoally  can^  tttmUA  with  k» 
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<*MiJ  4»-  contianed  or  intense  froits  than  is  onial  in  the  etstern  dii* 
■^  I  ^  tricts  of  the  island  ;  but  in  retnni,  both  in  summer  tod 
winter,  there  it  more  wet  and  nnsteadj  weather.  The 
•outh-west  winds  blow  here  about  two-tbirda  of  the  jrcar. 
A  part  of  the  clouds  which  thej'  waft  from  the  broad  sur« 
fscc  of  the  Atlantic  are  intercepted  hj  the  high  grounds 
which  divide  Airshirc  from  Renfrewshire  and  Cljdes- 
dale  ;  but  still  enough  remain  to  diminish  at  Glasgow  tho 
intenseness  of  the  summer's  beat  hj  frequent  clouds  and 
Aovrcn,  aa  well  as  to  mitigate  the  lereii^  of  winter.  The 
next  in  frequency  to  the  south-weat  wind  is  tfae  norUi-cas^ 
which  for  the  most  part  is  aocompanied  wilb  £ur  wca. 
ther.  The  rain  which  is  Ute  heaviest  and  most  lasting^ 
but  net  the  most  fixqaeot,  is  frxnn  the  south-east.  Tbe 
wind  seldom  blows  long  from  the  south  without  bringing 
rain ;  and  this  nun  is  he»vj,  but  of  short  coatinpanoe. 
The  rain  from  the  west  and  soutb-west  comes  in  repeated 
showers  "between  short  interrols  of  fair  weather ;  and  the 
greatest  quantity  of  rain  here  comes  from  the  latter,  which, 
as  the  wind  blows  much  frxim  that  quarter  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  year,  drenches  the  ground  greatly  at  that  part 
of  the  season.  Rains  from  the  north-west,  north,  and 
north-east,  are  neither  frequent  nor  heavy,  but  sullen  and 
uiinourishing.  Tlie  north-east  wind  is  most  frequent  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May ;  it  sometimes^  however 
sets  in  during  the  month  of  March. 

Much  more  rain  i«Ils  annually  at  Greenock  than  at 
Glasgow,  and  more  at  Glasgow  than  farther  up  the  coun> 
try  at  Hamilton  and  Lanark.  Notwithstanding  the  mois- 
ture of  the  climate,  Glasgow  is  a  healthy  residence ;  and 
longevity  is  as  frequent  here  as  elsewhere.  The  unstea- 
diness of  our  climate  seems  in  all  quarters  of  the  couor 
try  to  operate  as  a  powerful  means  of  preventing  the  ex- 
isteBce  or  diffiision  of  cwtagions  disease,  ^  to  r^ movt 
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fiift  bad  efftsets  otherwise  Attendant  up«i  a  nuust  atmos-Oowniik- 

It  is  a  singular  circainitaace>  that  althoagh  GUigowWiw. 
■tands  upon  a  naTigable  rirer^  and  is  inhabited  hj  a  lacc 
of  men  whose  enterprising  spirit  does  not  yield  to  that 
ibaad  anjwhere  else  in  the  British  islands,  yet  it  is  very 
defectivelj  supplied  with  water,  both  in  point  of  quanti^ 
and  quality.  In  consequence  of  the  varie^  of  miscral 
strata  with  which  this  part  of  the  country  is  enmbed,  it 
necessarily  happens  that  most  of  the  springs,  whether  ri- 
smg  spoDtaneonsly  to  the  surface,  or  reached  by  digging 
wells,  contain  a  certain  degree  of  mineral  impregnation. 
Tet  it  is  only  &om  wells  or  springs  within  its  own  boun- 
dary that  this  great  city  is  supplied  with  water ;  most  of 
the  springs  cootain  selenite  in  a  grejtter  or  less  proportion, 
rendering  their  water  what  is  cMnmonly  denominated 
hard;  in  which  soap  cannot  be  brought  into  solution, 
because  the  alkali  of  the  soap,  uniting  with  the  add  con- 
tained ia  the  water,  and  its  oil,  uniting  with  the  earthy  tub- 
flBoci,  forms  an  insoluble  compound  that  floats  upon  the 
tuCace  of  the  water.  On  account  of  the  numerous  stra- 
ta of  ireo-stoDe  found  in  the  territory  here,  many  springs 
tflrf '"  iron ;  and  Indeed  the  water,  flowing  spontaneously 
bma  the  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  forms  • 
qiontaneous  depositation  of  ochre  or  calx  of  iron.  The 
iron  is  usually  suspended  in  the  water  by  carbonic  add. 
Li  the  Green  of  Glasgow,  however,  is  a  well,  called  the 
^tu'M  WtU,  of  good  quality.  As  it  stands  near  the  Clyde, 
aod  consequently  b«Jow  the  dty,  its  water  cannot  be  coo- 
ducted  thither  in  pipes,  and  would  at  all  events  he  insuffi. 
fient  Sat  general  consumption ;  but  great  numbers  of  Ami- 
lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  occasionally  supply  them- 
tdvcs  wiA  water  from  thence.  It  appears,  that  towards  the 
«Ritcni  quarter  eC  tbi  nty  the  watec  is  laore  pure  thai 
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Oniend  dMowardt  tlic  eut !  «nd  from  one  well,  called  tbe  W«tt  fdA 
•  Well,  which  is  tbe  best  and  most  abundant  spnng  ^et  di** 

eprered,  Anrly  0000  gallons  are  suppoied  to  be  drawn 
4nilj.  Afanj  proposal!  have  beea  made  for  supplying 
tbe  city  with  water  of  better  quality  and  in  more  abun-^ 
dance.  In  particular,  springs  have  been  pointed  oat  in 
the  parishes  of  Elxst  Monkland  and  of  Shotts,  frcna  which 
it  baa  been  thought  that  I  lufiicieM  nppl/  might  be  ob- 
tained bj  lajing  [Hpes,  as  has  been  done  for  the  Mpplj  of 
Edioborgh  and  many  4ther  towns.  It  has  ako  been  «iig«> 
fested,  that  by  meant  of  a  steam-engine,  or  other  machi^ 
aery,  ap  abundant  supply  might  at  all  timet  be'  obtained  by 
facing  up  the  waters  of  the  Clyde  to  a  sufficient^ieight  t 
or  an  aqoeduet  or  pipes  might  be  brought  from  die  same 
river,  commencing  at  some  distanoe  upwards.  But  none  of 
these  projects  hare  hitherto  been  carried  into  czecutioa. 

If  Glasgow  be  ill  supplied  wiA  water,  it  at  least  ca- 
jojB  a  complete  command  of  the  opposite  and  scarcely  Icaa 
necessary  element  of  fire.  It  stands,  as  already  mentioB- 
cd,  in  the  centre  of  a  great  cttal-field  ;  and  that  valuable 
laineral  is  brought  to  the  surface  in  various  quarteei 
around  it,  and  even  in  its  suburbs,  particularly  at  Ca»> 
la(Aie.  To  this  abundance  of  fuel,  togetiier  with  its  n*. 
vigable  river,  dees  Glasgow  iu  all  probability  owe  ita 
nagnitsdc  and  importance  ;  an  importance  which  is  n^ 
pidly  increasing,  and  every  year  rendering  this  great  dty 
more  extensive  and  magnificent. 
Mnocn  With  regard  to  tbe  manners  and  character  of  die  inho- 
bitsnts  of  this  populous  city,  consisting  as  tt  does  of  Teiy' 
-varioas  dasses  of  persons,  in  point  of  occupation,  cdBC«> 
-tien,  and  riches,  it  would  be  improper  to  lay  down  ai^ 
general  position ;  because  such  positions,  whco  apfdiaA 
to  such  a  city,  must  always  prove  incorrect.  In  go^ 
Iteral,  it  jnay  be  observed,  that  bong  at  SM«  tttt  m«I 
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tf  An  onivemt^  wliicb  a  well  attended,  and  a.  g^tat  £om-<^ 
BUTcial  and  mannfactnring  town,  it  exhibits  that  h^ppj  •— 
auztnre  of  enlightened,  and  speculative,  and  enterprising, 
and  active  men,  which  in  all  probabilitj  aSorda  the  hap- 
juest  aspect  of  human  society.  It  maj  be  remarked, 
^wcver,  that  aa  thii  is  the  great  commercial  capital  of 
ilie  west  of  Scotland,  and  the  centre  of  iti  mercantile  ^-> 
■nlations  and  efforts,  the  buij  and  active  character  pre- 
dominatet^  This  tendency  is  angmfcntcd  by  the  circum- 
atsnce,  that  Edinburgh  being  conndered  as  the  fiuhionable 
iapital  of  the  kingdom,  when  a  fortnne  is  made  in  Gtas- 
fow  bj  a  great  merchant  or  mannfacturer,  his  sod  or  o- 
Aer  sDCoessor  is  apt  to  retire  to  Edinburgh,  in  pursuit  of 
pleasQi^  and  to  obtain  an  opportonity  of  displaying  hti 
wealth  in  die  principal  teat  of  luary  and  ostentatira. 
Aa  the  leading  men  in  sodety  in  Glasgow  are  engi^ed 
fe  different  departments  of  business,  they  naturally  in- 
floenee  in  some  degree  the  manners  of  the  whole,  Hence^ 
while  in  Edinborgh,  yoUug  men,  imitating  the  maanen 
of  thdr  superiors,  are  apt  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
bnnging  and  idleness ;  in  Glasgow  they  more  frequency 
codeavour  to  seem  extremely  busy,  and  distressed  by  an 
extensive  correspondence,  or  the  management  of  a  multi- 
plies^ of  a^rs. 

As  the  rise  of  Glasgow  has  been  very  rapid,  its  inha- 
bitantt  have  not  y«t  entirely  lost  the  sentiment  usually 
fmmd  among  those  who  reside  in  small  towns,  of  a  great 
fbodness  tot  their  own  town,  and  a  patriotio  zeal  for  its 
nspecuUIity,  and  for  the  fame  of  whatever  is  connected 
with  it.  Hence  the  people  of  Glasgow  seem  much  more 
anxious  than  those  of  the  more  ancient  city  of  Edinburgh, 
to  exhibit  to  strangers  their  public  buildings  and  the  beau- 
ties of  dieir  city,  and  are  much  more  anxious  that  it 
■hould  obtaio  applause.     When  the  enumeration  of  the 
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Oeatni  ^people  was  going  on  under  the  popu]>tion>ut,  vHiUe  t&d 
If  inliabitanta  of  more  ancient  towns  were  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent about  the  matter,  and  eitber  suffered  it  to  be  conducted 
ia  the  most  slovenly  way,  or  eve*  cracealcd  their  niim- 
bers,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  militia  levies  and  other 
'  public  bordeni,  the  leading  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  dis- 
played a  very  pointed  anxiety  that  no  defect  in  the  enn- 
mention  of  their  people  should  take  place,  and  that  their 
town  thould  be  reputed  extremely  populous  and  eztcu- 


Glasgow  and  its  suburbs  contain  a  vast  body  of  peo* 
^f^l^^^ple  employed  in  weaving  and  in  other  branches  of  iadus- 
f^  'try  connected  with  manufactures  and  commerce.  Among 
such  a  body  of  common  people  a  mixture  of  character 
must  necessarily  prevail.  Happily,  however,  the  decec^ 
sober,  and  religious  character  of  the  south-west  of  ScoU 
land  greatly  predominates ;  and  this  character  appears  io 
•  omuderable  degree  in  all  ranks  of  persons  hitherto  un^^ 
subdued  by  the  luxury  of  the  times  or  tbe  pursuit  of 
wealth. 

In  this  great  city,  and  the  different  towns  of  Faisleyy 
Greenock,  Port  Glasgow,  and  others  connected  with  it» 
a  singular  change  or  varie^  is  at  times  seen  in  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  people,  which  to  ptfsons  nnacquaiotcd 
with  the  vidsutudcs  of  prosperity  and  adversity  attend- 
ing commercial  pursuits  seems  almost  unaccountable.  At 
one  Ume,  a  stranger  entering.  Glasgow  finds  its  inhabi. 
tants  full  of  spirit  and  intrepidity,  possessing  a  bouadlest 
conunand  of  riches,  and  settiug  no  limit  to  their  enter- 
prises i  ,the  poor  man  finds  his  wages  rising,  and  has  the 
choice  of  an  endless  variety  of  employers,  all  of  whom 
are  eagerly  flattering  and  bribing  him  to  engage  in  their 
service ;  the  manufacturer  or  merchant,  full  of  ardout 
and  hope,  fia4s  his  prc£ts  iioncase  and  his  credit  Taskf 
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•bd  the  whole  dtf  exhibits  a  scene  of  the  moat  ardent  In-  0«MnI  d*- 
Wastry,  activity,  and  happiness :  But  let  the  nme stnn- >■  ,  ^.j 
ger  enter  Glasgow  at  ansthcr  period,  and  excepting  the 
figure  of  die  streets,  and  the  walls  of  the  buildings,  he  will 
see  nothing  the  same ;  eveiy  oountenance  is  cast  dowo, 
Mnd  despondency  and  unhappiness  appear  to  cover  the 
whole  Axnmuni^  t  the  manufacturer  finds  the  goods  he 
has  prepared  (£  no  [»ice  or  value,  and  -must  dismiss 
nearlj  the  whole  servants  in  his  cmidojineat )  the  mer- 
chant is  at  a  stand,  and  knows  not  whom  to  trust ;  great 
twnkruptcics  have  happened,  or  are  hourly  expected ;  the 
banks  can  ventore  to  give  out  little  or  no  money ;  the  poor 
nan  can  find  no  employment  whereby  to  cam  bread  for  his 
fiunily  i  one  half  of  the  men  of  mature  age  are  under  the 
BCGcnityof  cnHstingascommoasoldiers* ;  aodthewholc 
nty  seems  overwhefaned  with  sadness  and  mourning. 

The  cause  of  these  ungukr  and  important  changes  InB, 
the  state  of  mens  minds  and  prospects  in  this  a 
taty  sometimes  conusts  of  political  events  ccuiuectcd  with 
Ae  general  history  of  the  British  entire,  and  sometimes 
of  events  which  aeesi  to  arise  o«t  of  the  nature  of  con- 
neroe  itself.  Thus,  previous  to  the  nnfratunate  war  with 
Ae  Anglo-Americans,  which  terminated  in  the  permanent 
pi^tical  separadon  of  the  race  of  men  by  whom  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken,  ihe  merchants  of  Glasgow  were 
accustomed  to  send  out  &ctorB  to  the  North  American  co- 
lonics, who,  on  the  one  hand,  sold  the  manu&ctures  of 
the  west  of  Scotland,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  purchased 
fiir  their  consbtuents  the  produce  of  the  colonics.  This 
UaSe  was  carried  to  an  iauoeaie  extent^  and  proved  the 
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Q«n<n]4fiaovil^  ^  gn^t  ricU«i  to  Qlatgow..  I<i  ti«  jse«r  isi^f 
\  ,1 1  j  I  ■  cf^iof  tbic  «Vi  tUa  mercbwts  of  GWg<>7  iohpt?^  pf 
lobawa  aloBf  from  VifgViu>  Marjl^nfl,  and  GuoliiyL,  9f 
ku  tbv>  5X,1U  hQgi|bfa4i^  Vcwg  f^r  «1wva<Ki«.luAf  of 
(he  whol«  qiwntity  iiQ9ott«d  in.to  Qr^t  B^tva  j  but  lW 
MHa'WtWH'H  of  the:  qntf  mtl^  t^  nJoaiei  tfi^i^^T  P^ 
VI  ond  to  aii  ^omftifrcul  iqtw^puis^  witk  th^np^  ^aii  p^oy 
Tb4  a  (Jraulfol  Uroke  to  4e  <it;  ^  Olipgotw.  Tfa«  cqU>t 
m(t«  9W!4  wnwiue  i^r^  t«  t^a  me^liWin  of  ti^i  Ql^* 
Tl>«K  46^14  ^iag  ^  ia  W  VUt^t,  tqsi}  iphp  t^  ptmr 
VHllj  i^i^  KPPV  TO>Wi^  cpqu^;^  theinifl,r«%  ^.  pon«w4 
9I  gr«4.  opulence,  wen  nuUesly  tedioed.  to  bvifcFqp^y 
tll4p:iiBi  ifflct  tbjc  whole  city  «jb4  ibe  neighhppmg  *«»r 
$K«urtDg  districts  £«{t  tJifmiMlTes  iayalT«i]  in  dl*  cqkoritj'* 
Jfl  like  naipner,  aft|[^  M>  Fitt'i  connMnwl  ti««t7  llwi 
introduced  (he  Briti^  nt^uifiicturM  ^ito  Fra«o^  when  tb» 
Wt^  of  ^  rcvolultDV  put  ^  atop  to  tbie  imm^ae  dpowid 
for  gopd^  fiom  that  couptrj,  grcu  caksutics  were  expe* 
fifsteodf  apd  cvecy  tqvi'i  enterprian  oz  twws  w:er« 
hrqugttt  to  4  stand.  Ai^tirwds,  ho^ever^  the  doQUids  of 
tbe  state  &>r  articLei  iffqauute  fpr  the  anny,  together  fiith 
tiw  chsonel  to  tbc  cqntit^qit^  mvket,  which  waa  opfnc4 
thnnigh  Hambiirgb  aad  other  quvtqrit  reitored  tb«  dsr 
Buqd  £or  the  pcodi^ctloDs  of  this  maitufactqiing  city,  an^ 
cnUveoed  its  coaunerce  {  but  oa  the  tmexpecled  rctw^  of 
f^^qtj  diiriDg  the  a^puaiatr^tioii  of  Mr  AdcUqgtoo,  th^  de- 
Inuye  hop^  of  ft  restpratioti  of  the  Fcmch  market  put  ail 
^td'to  the  traffic  thro*  Hamburgh ;  while  the  tennmation^ 
tbe  demands  of  the  tt^te  occuiriog  at  the  same  ioitant,  rear 
dered  the  rel^uo  of  peace  a  period  of  misfortitne  to  thisgreat 
trading  community.  It  became  necessary  to  find  oot  a  new 
market  for  goods ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  the  adventu- 
{er,  poBscsung  little  credit  or  capital,  but  who  had  previ? 
•usly  entered  into  a  ihort  career  of  prospeiit]r«.  iptt  ^9atr 
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•!•   Tlw  wnJAitr  ttWirehiHits  Wing  rt»  ^to^aMpmdgAogagfdi*- 
tihcM  Qpantioas  fix  « tinw  t  andi  thp.  nt^Ky.  tradwn 
W  wtinUk  whoi  iaptodsA  fiii:  auVsiattnce  upoo.  the  pajr>> 
iWQt  «F  liu  dul^  lattQur^  «xpericnced  s^nt*.  diKro«. 

B«Mi4«9-  ihft  vicnsit«defl  oC  good  and  bad  foctune  «^)«bi 
VRCOi;  br.  nuww&atuMn,  aoA  otcxcbaoM.  iti  tDasaqncnct! 
«f  th*  %iuuwil  «£  itncma^  Md  the  gicat  Chugca  wlush. 
tllC«p)«(«Mi  UK-Uitwyof  ladoiev  tliere  wonktieiim  M- 
hv  wnMlhvi^  h  Ae  tuteflg  aleoauMente  iitelf  tAkh  hadk. 
pniodksJlj)  M  fintfrvraHniMti  sad,  dutroM.  'Whan  ao^ 
Ivwwb  aS'  vtVDiiaava  pcam\  pf oi^ctobs^  or  icbcn  thtt. 
^qpocbiwi^  af  goads,  la  •  pwticulAi  oomtrr  ptmtE  piwh 
4l»blfe,  adraitaitn.  ioslamly  crowdi  imp  ikt  ti«m  oCraw. 
ploynwit  wbicb  (ha^  see  croitetd  with  luocett.  Th«' 
lVU>k«nw  wbo  Hr*  «  SAB  of  meh  that  derive  pnA  fbata 
IcMb^  WDU^t  flnding  ths  mashata  ind  ■nanufaOuMn- 
|irn^iMi>Ht  aii>.  led  tQ  aagmtat  tfaetr-  own  ttaifio  by  au^ 
lumtipg  As  caMiit  o£  ths  aDcontaualtttwa  wbioh-  timf- 
fanto*.  Thb.  givcaAStBRde  afflirds  mi  additinovk  tempt 
ttlioB  ta  A*  t^sdeu  snd  sannftcaHtts  to  punua  ihsir 
tp«ailAtians.w&  unbwuMkd  eageneUt.  The  &iA  ptvSt* 
«t  tcrtrj  rataptung  wlventuco,  instead  of  tiaii^  coft- 
sid«eda«.aoapitalto7ieUan«staUtshBd  income,  are  et* 
pcndcd,  wttk  u  naoh  tnorft  •>  the  credit  af  theas  profiti 
Hill  procmscy  ia  eztending  fail  specaiktioas.  Thus  a  dtnt 
lAo  has  guned.  L.  20,000  hy  sptntitng  eotkoa^ytaca.  wiUi 
nadaoKty^  instantly  boiMs  another  mill  of  double  tb*. 
•Wicnt,  and  cspands  L.  40,000,  that  it.  twice  ia  tttvcb  «• 
be  is  worth,  in  the  ipeculatitm.  Hfence,  instead  of  bcco* 
auag  may,  and  attainiag  to  conifbrt  and  a  oompetrncy  hf 
Ilia  aucceai,  luagroiriag  avarice  ar  ondiitiaB  only  inVolre* 
hia  in  more  extenaiTq  enttt^SM,  and  more  Involved- 
ttanKctiafia.  At  length,  from  these  tmmenae  nnderta* 
^i^p$  th»  ntniLetia  overstocked,  .foods  aif&uadtelm* 
09 
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o^g"Jfrb«en  prodoced  in  for  gieatcf  abunduice  Aai  h'aittxiaMiy 
■  '"^  to  ■npplj'  the  demand  i  the  consequence  of  wllich  iiy  ^^ 
tkey  caa  no  longer  be  profitably  sold,  while,  at  the  saae 
time,  an  enormous  quanlity  reiaains  in  th'ef  wtrdiaaaea  of 
the  mercfaaBts  or  great  manafactnren.  As  every  man  has 
expended  his  whcde  capital  in  his  enterprises,  and  stretefaed' 
liift  credit  to  the  ctmost,  some  indiTtdual  is  speedily  an- 
der  the  necessty  of  selling  his  goods  fior  what  thay  will 
bring.  This  sinks  the  Taloc  of  the  commodi^ ;  and  men 
pessened  of  immense  quantities  of  it,  find  their  property 
becoming  in  their  bands  like  debased  coin,  which  Itfinga 
onlj  a  trifiing  price  i  Aejr  are  nnabic,  thcrcfaie,  bj  sales* 
to  make  regular  payments  of  the  purchases  they  haTo' 
nade>  Bankrnptdes  eemmence.  The  bankers  or  mo- 
n^-Ienders,  ever  watchfiil  of  the  Mndnct  of  their  debtor^ ' 
tbemerchantsand  mannlacturers,  instand j  take ^  alarms' 
and  refuse  farther  accommodation ;  tbe  whole  cMwner- 
ctal  commumty  becomes  involved  in  embarrassmcR^  eon> 
fuuon^  aid  inacdveMy.  Tbe  brandtes  of  botiness  which 
are  atill  prosperous  cannot  b*  carried  on,  becaose  it  is 
not  known  how  far  the  ostcndUe  n>adnetors  of  them  may 
utt  be  connected  with  those  departments  of  tnd*  whii^ 
have  bronght  mm  upcm  those  etpplt^ed  in  them.  The 
convulsion  readies  in  itscfiectsthe  faomhlecotugesof  ihc 
remotest  villages,  becaose  there  the  loom  and  the  ^un— 
nthg  wheel  had  been  employed  in  the  service,  and  their 
payment  depended  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  opulent  ma« 
nnfacturer,  whose  mislortanes  thus  spread  calamity  far 
and  wide. 

StiQ,  however,  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  GUs>  - 
g«w,  that  no  evil  or  reaction  which  it  has  experienced  ha 
ever  brought  matters  back  to  the  point  at  whidi  ita  im* 
provement  commenced  ;  and  the  accunmlaticni  of  wealth 
^ing  times  of  prosperity  baa  always  boctt  &r  greater  thaa.  - 
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OlASGOW.  SIS 

4e  hmaet  which  it  loffeted  from  the  iatemiption  of  its°< 
trade  hj  political  events,  or  from  the  embamnmeat  <- 
frodtMed  hy  the  excev  of  tbolw  elKirts  which  htre  proved 
the  Mnrce  of  its  protpecity.  After  a  short  period  of  per* 
plexity  aa.d  £itress,  it  hu  Always,  recommenced  its  pro- 
gress from  n  moce  sdranoed  station  than  that  at  WhJdi 
itt  career  b^an  i  and  notwithstandiag  the  fflisfortnoes 
of  individaals,  and  the.  anxieties  of  all*  the  commertial 
commimi^  has  preoeeded  in  «-s(e«dj  march  towaids  the 
ao^nintioo  of  immense  opulence. 

We  should  intefropt  too  owch  ouf  dcseripttoa  of  theAm^ 
objects  worthy  of  notice  in  this  beautiful  city  were  we'"'''*' 
here  to  pocsoe  farther  these  geaeral  remarks.  We  shall 
take  the  liberty,  however,  to  resume  the  subject  at  th« 
dose  of  mv  descriptive  and  historical  account  of  it.  In 
the  menn  whil^  we  shall  arrange  our  remaining  obserra^ 
tiona  1410a  dae  raost  unportant  buildings  and  uistitutions 
of  Glasgow,  as  nearly  aa  possible,  under  the  same  heads  as 
we  formerly  did  when  treating  of  the  ctty  of  Edinburgh : 
diat.is,  we  shall  consider  its  establishments,^/-//.  For  the 
sapport  of  religion ;  twondfy.  For  literature ;  thirdly.  The 
chnriuble  insUtutions  which  it  contuns  ;  fourthly.  Hie 
establishments  for  public  amusement ;  fifthly.  The  mtmi- 
cipal  institutions  of  Ac  city ;  sixthly.  Its  commerce  and 
manufactures ;  and,  ttventhly.  Its  popiflatioD.  We  shall 
eoodode  the  whole  with  a  very  concise  view  of  the.his- 
tocy  of  Glasgow. 

RELIGIOUS  ESTABUSHMENTS  OF  GLASGOW, 

WaEM  the  reformation  from  popery  took  place,  the 
Scottish  reformers  did  not  at  once  so  far  surmount  their 
whole  prejudices  as  instantly  to  pass  from  the  catholic  h{~ 
•nrchy  to  the  system  of  coippipt*  preshyierian  equality, 
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nj  )i  kingdom  wh  at  firal  divi4td  iat*  distrKXs,  avwndiflf 
*  •  ^hick  •  auperiotcoAiai  «f  tlie<l«rg7  wufbcod  {  the  •»• 
ferimndut  of  tbe  i«c«  ttf  Swalwdt  ftt  the  mbk  da«v 
acted  IS  the  o£<»«tiiig  ^AetgymtA  -of  Glugow.  He  «te 
■aaiMed  ia  hia  kVoun  ia  tbe  f>«ruh  «E  daif »4r  ^7  • 
veij  iramerow  kiik  jwdwa,  coa^aiingt  « 15S%  «f  m 
lest  tkaa  «xiy*ODe  ItTtacA  1  tiui^>^«  «f  wboib  wen  de- 
90BbntodvAfmtUd.twcBt7<UBi(cR<adkd4«raw.  h 
pToportioa  is  tbe  reformed  dmgT  bfc— m  bom  maat^ 
fOBS.  GlMg«w  nd  its  ftcighkoBrfaood  cvnc  to  tw  too. 
■idercd  »  too  extaonve  fiir  the  lahwai  of  a  nagk  -cler« 
gymu  I  it  waa  tberefore  diviAsd;  in  15f5*  iota  tn^ 
|iartt.  Aa  czltDiive  tract  of  tewitdrj  aroand  tke  «ik^ 
pt)w  eontainiiig  'laanj  p^oloas  villimes  and  nfaorbs,  mi 
^Dfi^ed  into  CDC  {tiriih,  ciUed  tbe  Baraoy^'whik  ibc  €atj 
itaeif  Wcinio  a  wparate  puisb  ;  bat  ihe  «Jt7^  hm  «hi« 
HMWr  cf  matctf  ^mo  £vtded  into  eight  fandm,  caHe<  baift  tha 
*"**  fjRcei  of  pcrfonniag  divine  aerrittt  the  Itnwr  Bigh 
Chardi^  tbe  Oatcr  High  Chardt.  tbe  Tkna  Cfaaroh,  ibe 
CoHcge  Cbon^  tbe  W^nd  Cba»cb.  ihe  NWrtk-wot 
CfaiTch,  St  AndKwH  Gbarcb^  anj  St  Enoch's  Cbvili« 
«Mib  of  which  bis  a  sepvile  dorgjnaD,  aad  each  of 
Iheia  has  a  scpajrWe  kkfc-senioa  :  But  it  appcata  ttM  1% 
ftome  KipecU  tha  cit^,  exchuite  of  the  Baraay  and  Gor* 
bab,  is  Mill  coaaidestd  M  vw  great  pnisb^  tut  tbfc  mca>. 
ben  of  all  tbe  particular  sii^ona  fsscmblc  tagctbor  oe  tW 
trst  Thnrsdaj  ^  every  nomih,  in  oae  geacril  session,  tot 
tbo  discaastea  *S  whatever  velatcs  to  rdigioaa  order  ip 
tbe  citja  or  tbe  adiainistruioti  af  the  fbnds  aBotted  to  tb« 
wtppon  of  the  poor^  wbcdicr  aitting  from  tbe  ^Uie  <oU 
kctiaaa  M  (b«  cbarcbea.  or  fireaa  ather  ckatiuUe  deaa> 
lieoB. 
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GLAItfOV  CATHEDMjlt  , 
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ttw  GiiAtidnl  ttr  &gh  Chtirch  mcenuily  iikt»  the  lead,  ^''i^ 
,    It  is  ttndbabtedl/  the  most  entire  spedmen  of  ancitnt  Go-     mtna 
Ibic  arrhitUctare  in  Scodtod.    TItt  see  of  Ghugow  is  slid  f^hrtiU* 
to  have  been  fbanded  Uwot  At  yeai  560,  by  St  MiUigo 
er  Keatigeni,  \^Q  Was  &e  first  Usbop.     Tht  Catbedral . 
Jttelf  was  foonded  in  tbe  jtax  1123,  by  John  Achaitis  bf. 
tbop  of  Glasgow ;  It  waieonsecrated  lathe  year  1130  i& 
Jnesence  of  David  tht  First,  king  of  Scotland,  and  dedft- 
cated  to  St  kebtigire  or  to  St  Mango.     The  legendary 
UMory  of  St  Ksntigem  is  this  :  He  was  the  natntal  BoASt  Muy* 
4f  Eogeaitti  Ac  Third,  king  of  the  Scots,  and  A  danghtel:  ^^"^ 
•f  Lothns  kuig  of  the  Picls.     His  mother  Thatnit,  trben 
>eai  the  time  of  her  deliTery^  in  order  to  conceal  her 
shame,  threw  herself  into  an  open  boot,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  cast  awfey  j  and  after  being  for  tome  time  tossed 
aboot  the  Firth  of  FtAlh,  tf  as  driven  ashore  nebr  the  east 
end  of  the  town  of  Ciiboss,  where  the  remaiua  of  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St  Mungo  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  where  the 
frail  Pictish  princess  brought  fortfi  her  son.  St  Mungo  was 
•docated  at  Culross,  under  the  tuition  of  Senraous  or  St 
Serff,  who  lived  there  in  a  hermitage.     The  stoiy  of  Ststtaff. 
9erff,  the  tutor  of  St  Mungo,  is  abundantly  tingitlar,  as 
pv«D  ia  the  ptcblleven  Chronide.     St  Serff  was  soti  to 
the  King  of  Canaan,  and  resigned  bis  paternal  iaheritancc 
to  a  yovager  broAer  tltat  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  travel. 
About  Ae  tim  of  tbe  death  of  Pope  John  the  Third,  A.  D^ 
Sll,  he  feame  to  Reniei  and  accord^g  to  the  legtnd  wak 
raised  to  the  ^f*^>  which  he  held  seven  years.  This  Pinb 
keitati  ddnkft  to  be  a  fable,  and  ^ves  it  as  his  oiusioK 
tfMtStSeriFwwsanativvofltalyi,    Setting  out  from  Rone^ 
■nd  tnv«Ubg  throagfa  France,  ho  arrived  at  the  shore  op^ 
padte  to  Britam,  wfaere  he  embarked  wilb  bis  retintie  of 
too  tBm»  and  after  a  proqterotu  voyage  aartved  at  th* 
Wii4*f2i>ctiHii;bfc!itw*ettUitbndKui{beCa*    Tbc«« 
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K<%^  he  wu  visited  bjr  St  Adaioui,  the  khbot  of  Ico1id]u1I« 
■ncnu.  and  entrestcd  to  come  to  Fife.  In  compliuice  with  the 
•  holy  man's  fittest  he  left  lochkeith  and  x^ved  at  Dy- 
•art,  and  procectUng  from  thence  by  water,  came  to  Kia- 
tvoul.  There  he  cast  his  rod  upon  the  water,  and  it  in* 
stantly  became  a  large  app1c>tree  bearing  abundance  oC 
frnit.  Having  performed  this  miracle,  St  Serf  passed 
over  to  Cnlross,  intending  to  found  a  church ;  bat  he  vas 
opposed  by  Brode,  at  that  time  king  of  the  Pictk.  Brude 
being  seized  by  a  severe  iltness,.was  restored  to  health  by 
the  i^aycrs  of  St  Serff,  and  made  the  holy  man  a  grant  of 
the  iands  of  Culross ;  and  in  tiie  Trords  of  the  Cbroqicl^ 

Thdr  irat  Suq  Serf  loak  hli  ruA 
To  lif  oa  tku  at  he  mi^  fct, 
A>d  ihcre  be  broagbt  tqt  Suet  Msqgov 
liiU  ITBC  wi>  bnbap  of  Obtfaw  ; 
'  SyDe  frc  CuItom  ke  put  evjB 

To  lite  loch  of  liochlerta. 
Tbe  Kipg  Brade  oC  deradiiti 
Mid  till  5mrt  S«rf  dooaiEoa 
0(  thai  loch,  and  he  dwelt  tbeir 
TMl  Kiea  jeui  vur  panit  were. 

St  Serff  moreover  performed  many  wonderful  miracles, 
beat  the  Devil  at  a  dispntatioD,  and  at  length  died  at  CvU 

TOSS. 

.  According  to  Spottiswood,  St  Mango,  while  under  the 
charge  of  Scrvanus, "  gave  tokens  of  his  rare  piety,for  he 
was  in  prayer  more  frequent  than  young  ones  are  seen  to 
ht,  of  a  spare  diet,  and  w  compassionate  to  the  poor  that 
he  distributed  all  that  came  into  his  hands  amongst  them. 
Servanus  loving  him  beyond  others,  was  ordinarily  wont 
to  call  him  Monagh,  which  signifies  dtar  fritnd.  AAer 
his  tutor's  death,  St  Kentigem  went  into  Wales,  wheie 
he  founded  a  monastery  between  the  riven  £lwid  and 
£dw»y.    In  this  moaiuteiy  60fi  people  were  daily  cnlcT* 
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iBUKd.  Of  these  eoo  were  kept  employed  witUn  the  ^^V 
house,  trliile  306  laboured  without;  the  rest  pnyed  in  sw-,  tpcou, 
«csnon ;  so  that  during  the  wbolp  twenty-four  heun  some*  '  ' 
body  was  always  thus  engaged."  St  Kentigeni  at  length 
returned  to  lus  native  country,  and  fixed  his  reudence  at 
Glasgow,  where,  according  to  Spottiswood,  "  he  laid  the 
fonodation  of  a  stately  church,  in  which  he  was  interred." 
The  Buoe  audior  remarks,  that  it  is  said,  **  that  after  he 
came  to  years  of  understanding  he  did  never  cat  flesh  or 
^ute  wine  or  any  strong  drink ;  and  when  he  went  to  rest 
slept  on  the  cold  ground,  having  a  stone  for  bis  pillow." 
It  is  added  that  he  reached  the  age  of  nine  score  and  five 
yeata.  When  th«  Cathedral  of  Gla^w  was  reared  io 
boBour  of  him,  the  revenues  of  the  see  were  fbond  in- 
a4e<ioate  to  the  ezpence,  and  Tecotirse  was  had  to  a  con- 
tribution tbronghout  all  the  parishes  in  Scotland. 

At  the  leformatioa,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  a 
James  Beaton^  nephew  to  Cardinal  Beaton  archbishop  of 
St  Andrew,  He  attempted  at  first  to  defend  himself  against 
the  tnrbnlent  attacks  which  at  that  time  were  made  upon 
the  menasteriea  and  powei^  ecclesiastics.  He  formed 
■a  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Chatclheranlt,  who  agreed 
ta  dcfJead  him,  and  he  ftvUfied  his  castle  with  more  care' 
than  formerly ;  hut  &aSng  the  torrent  of  puUic  tenti> 
aient  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  he  fied  to  Franoe  in  15Q0, 
carrying  with  him  the  archives  of  his  see,  whidi  he  do* 
pouted  in  the  Scots  College  at  Paris,  in  the  moaastety  of Rclia  mcs 
Carthusians.  He  likewise  took  with  him  the  relics  of^Shi^^ 
saints  which  were  preserved  in  the  Cathedral,  together 
jvilh  the  most  vsluable  moveables  cmtained  in  it.  Among 
others  were  the  following :  The  twelve  apostles  in  silver, 
«ad  the  image  of  our  Saviour  in  gold :  two  silver  crosses, 
•domed  with  precious  stones,  and  enriched  with  small 
portions  of  tbevood  of  thctrpeaou  of  Jestu  Christj 
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*^^  Itre  nlv^  cUketi  et-  ufiV^,  tmh  totOwabg  sMie  tX  IM 
CftiM  hxir  4f  ^  blesstd  Vk^gin,  and  anotber  coAtateilig  « t^ebb 
''-  •  of  Aft  btir-gtnnttA  wotn  fcy  Sft  EentigtM,  Md  ti  pint  tit 
Ibe  sconr^e  wiA  wUch  hte  iog^  hiibsfcif,  Kki^^v  h 
part  of  the  scoorg*  ns^  by  tbe  tarbtilefit  St  'thtani 
t-Bedfet  of  GasfterinH^  ;  k  pitcfc  bf  St  BartIio)Mn«rV 
■kin  fortoed  the  prtxidtA  reUc -cOtaUiBcd  in  knellMT  ta^ 
fftti  t  bbbfe  of  St  Niniabtruilt  i  dtSerlMit  tad:^ ;  UA 
t!A:  hst  AT  the  five  Iteld  k  pmt  of  tti^  ginQc  ^*oni  hj  ttte 
Uessed  yirgin.  iThe  nmuning  t«lic3  cBmcd  off  by  ite 
anAtbnho])  'wart  not  coDtsiBed  in  mch  'valcBblc  titaMHiiU  j 
t  bon«  of  St  Ml^dciie  was  tiuitt^ncd  in  a  tfpM  Ckati 
Ita  Jfiaar  CiyittJ  ||AJ«h  ^ct^  MiUined  tlxe  fedlowing  rdid  t 
In  thfe  fitit  WM  a  {fDrtita  of  tbte  Vif^  M«ryS  Uilk,  knA 
m  'pS/tei  bf  ^  tfistoget  «f  l^e  stkUie  in  which  Jetnk  ChriA 
Vas  born^  ]&  <Ae  9^beui  ftAil  ttak  *  ted  Stfaolt  duti 
flowed  th  foriner  tiitaes  front  thfe  ^b  of  5t  Kdtttgehi  t 
Uie  third  pfattt  coiitufftd  SMad  botiet  of  St  Eogfeift  fefti 
fit  Blaiat ;  tnwl  in  tifife  foorth  |ihtd  tna  pM  ofttifc  ttdnll 
«f  St  CatAefifle.  Btstdeii  thtK  there  Wfcrfe  vk  faiAes  Hi 
Mtftu  containing  very  ))t«fcitnis  t^lii^.  &  icAit  uNa  fe  ^co4 
tifSt  Martih'a  clokk,  and  ift  atiother  i^as  a  part  of  the  bM 
Sica  bf  St  Setitigern  and  &t  Tfaofnta  tif  CMmtharf.  ^ 
ttrb  linett  ivgt  were  the  bonek  of  St  EeatigaA  tod  6l 
ThkneW,  ittidotiitra^ts;  ahd  a  Woodfeo t)iest  c^tained  k 
ifaultitude  of  stMl  fblicb.  Theuvibbei  bid  tbt  ^ik.Mfi* 
6irtA  ttet  Gathedrtl  ofGlaagom  tebtikble,  tnd  ft  plate  t*^ 
Much  pilgitmftgcs  #et«  tnftde. 
^dtetel.  Wlrth  the  tMtt  distiligalshed  ttli^a^  t€iflcta  irefi  de* 
^udT  ttn>7«d  "^  t^c  rtfontiHtibti,  the  Cbthedral  of d&agotr  WMi 
■?^*)^  pnMrved  by  tbe  Ibtetfbtencfe  of  Wntie  «f  th«  tbfttt  rtuo^ 
«bie  of  the  citi^etis^  who  piiyposti  td  bs*  it  aa  «  t^hM  4)C 
puUIc  Worship.  Whe*  tbe  poittt  WW  debftted  in  thet<ftra* 
Mtta<y,  Urn  pctfrait  Art  thb  tkb*  jatioiAialy  sttdj  "  t  Uft, 
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Ar]mBb£4o«fitIteoldi:Jittrc\1nilitbttill  welnvcfiivt  *gg* 
taib  ■  nefr  bat,"  h  ivfu  tfain  prescnvd  Coring  the  finit  «>■» 
«mpe»t^liieiefi)nnfttion;MidAec{dzeBtBf4>eBrloh«T«  •  * 
•Aertftrd*  twcovered  «  portioatif  Iheit  sfadeat  mlKhmeat 
toJt>  li  1511),  Ac  prindpttl  of  tbe  itniverntj^  «Bd  difc 
ffttMUt  iiecgy  ia  the  se^hboiiThtPCN^  b*^^  -**  1—^h 
frevvjted  ftith  lix  angiuratCB  to  dettnfj  tfih  +«at.nM)imb 
fttmt  of  Ac  idolfltty  cS  tbor  iiDrefotbers,  a  ^reM  number 
ff  Workmen  wcfo  lured,  ftnd  useefaUed  iq  ooletm  fora, 
4Dp«9ee^ilo  tfa«  piooswork  of  demolishing  the  boiM- 
4iig ;  biit  ^  nembari  -of  the  iMtorporsttom  of  the  r^ty, 
Wceon6mg  t*  tbe  violent  tenper  nf  tfae  kg^  iatlUi^j  fct» 
te  smi^  4adi  pOMiMKOH  of  Ae  ImiUii^  «Bd  d««MBiwd  ' 
with  iiMtut  destfa  thr  fint  tndrndakl  *I»  Atoold  Mieoitit 
t»  Tkileta  it.  The  «iegistnttei^  Id  pmelrTc  the  peiCt  W 
dte  «±^t  irctt  ttnder  the  aeccnitj  «f  <et!fi^*g  to  pRitm 
4w  CMhedftl.  71w  olci^  presented  a  cottiplMfet  to  gofe 
TentraAt,  ud  the  leaden  pf  tbe  ininrriettiua  «ver«  WMh 
«uoed  to  vttoxi  tbe  piiT}>-ceiiBcil  t  Wt  govcfMDebt  Jiifc* 
nng  approved  of  the  condnct  of  tfae  iuaargints^tiM  fufcrit 
fen  froaa  that  tiaw  reMained  Bamclntied. 

IW  Cathedral,  as afantd^rtentioiied,  MandaM  riwi^c»l>«^ 
ftr -<*  oaetbcni  part  of  (he  High  Street  af  GLngmr^a  t.^**^^ 
ver/  akratcd  aittiatioa,  comaianJing  a  Yinr  bf  tfa«  fdfe 
«f  Clxde  fcMD  ^M  aiowitaiB  of  Tintoc  an  the  OM,  l«  PaiK 
ie7»  Gtfcnm^j,  and  tbcaKnmtuaaof  Argfktbat-oktfe* 
treat.  lAunlMbatelf  «p)lhe  east  of  the  CadndMl  av  dtoplOk 
«fa*,  in  whidi  floors  the  BMIendtaar  or  GtUmfpRe  Satfitj 
aal  ia  ilsTicifli^,«B  the  bppotite  tide^is  k  awdcni pablia- 
hwiMing J  the  Infiiaaaty,  to  be  afierwaids  ncbtiaBtri,  wbitti 
iBenu  a  striking  ooMraat  to  tfae  rnde  najealj  af  tfaia  la^ 
citoBt  Gothic  fiih(ii>.  The  length  of  iha  GctfaodnrwMrfu 
^ waBaiaSW bet, aol  its brealthie fact.  Thehe^^ 
^  ik«4bttfac  6«»  iba  flMT  ta  th«  mf  «  M  ftttf  iOit «( 
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^^Mt  ^  mre,  now  oUcd  the  Inner  High  Cborcb,  «5  ft«l« 
Hcau.  The  drcamfereBoe  of  the  walb,  -vritbont  following  the 
•  windingi  of  the  aiiles,  it  ms  ftet.  It  it  pnppoitcd  bj 
147  piikn,  ud  lifted  \y  157  window*.  Uke  sll  othcc 
IraiUiagt  of  m  umilnr  utare,  it  is  in  the  font  of  •  cron, 
whose  grettnt  lengtii  runs  bom  eist  to  west,  tnd  In  tnoi- 
verte  or  ihortcst  length  from  north  to  sooth.  Oa  Ae  out. 
side  of  the  building,  the  walls  which  zim  etst  tnil  west 
wn  supported,  <or  rather  aided,  hj  streng  piUart  or  bnt- 
tresses  standing  out  from  the  walls,  but  kaaiag  towards 
them.  Between  eadi  of  the  great  pillan  we  placed,  G^ 
thic  windows  of  different  dimensobs.  This  lucoestioQ  of 
fillan  and  windows  proceeds  aliHig  the  whole  outside  of 
the  side  walls  of  die  bnildiiig  from  cast  to  west,  ezcepttag 
at  the  centre,  where  the  transverse  part  of  the  cross  pi»> 
jects  outward' <m  both  ndes.  The  ends  of  this  projectioa 
contain  each  a  great  window  on  opponte  ndea  of  dw  Ca* 
tbedral,  40  feet  Mgb  and  ts  feet  in  breadth  at  the  baso. 
Along  the  side  walls  the  alternate  windows  and  -  pillan 
reach  nearljlo  the  commcnocmcDt  of  the  roof  at  the  smi^ 
mit  of  the  wall.  From  the  w^  sptrings  the  roof,  which 
rises  obliquelj  inward,  and  thcreafier  reaches  a  second  or 
inner  wall,  the  whole  Imgth  of  which  is  divided,  like  lh« 
lower  or  front  wall,  by  pillars  or  projecttoo^  between 
each  of  which  arc  three  aarmw  Gothic  windows  on  the 
ume  line  widi  the  windows  of  the  lower  stoiy.  The  in- 
oer  side  walls  support  a  roof  whith  is  oorcred  with  lead. 
The  inner  walls  rest  upon  Gothic  arches  supported  bj 
pillara  within  the  buildmg. .  This  church  has  two  towcn 
or  steeples ;  ene  of  these,  at  the  west  end,  is  a  squani 
tower,  which  rises  about  so  feet  above  the  roof,  and 
thereafter  terminates  in  a  roof  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
which  is  covered  with  lesd.  The  great  tower  or- steeple 
fiset£rQm  the  cenln  of  the  whole  buildings    IuSoaa,tm 
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GLAIGO#.  est 

tiie  height  t£  ■host  90  f«t  {torn  the  roof  of  the  Ca-  '*^{^*!* 
Ibednl,  ii  tqutre,  tennmsting  in  a  battkmeot  and  bal-     mu*. 
Instndc.    Wtthia  the  battlement  in  octangulsr  spire  of  "    ' 
ft  tapering  form  ascendt,  andu  temmutted  by  a  vane  or 
weathercock.     The  octai^;a]ar  ^pire  ii  adorned  "bj  two 
ballnstradei,  and  hj  serend  Gothic  windows.  The  height 
of  thii  middle  steeple  is  839  feet  from  the  floor  of  the 
chfur,  or  38t  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  Clyde.     In  theOMKUb 
lesser  steeple  is  placed  a  clock  and  a  great  bell,  which  is 
tw«fK  ftet  one  inch  in  drcumference,  and  has  a  grave 
and  deep  sole*    It  is  rung  at  the  hoar  of  ten  erery  crm- 
ing.     Id  mo  it  was  accidentally  cracked  by  some  per- 
aoas  who  had  got  admissioa  to  the  steefde.     It  was  there- 
fore sent  to  London  and  cast  anew.    On  the  oatnde  of  it 
it  dw  following  iascriptioa ; 

Lt  the  year  of  Grace 

15t4» 

MARCUS  KNOX, 

A  Merchant  in  Glasgow, 

Txakm  for  the  interest  of  the  Reformed  Religion-, 

Caused  me  to  be  fabricated  ia  Holland 

For  the  Use  of  his  Fellow-citiicns  of  Glasgow  } 

And  placed  me  widi  solemnity 

In  the  Tower  of  their  Cathedral. 

My  Fmietton 

Was  announced  by  the  Impress  on  my  Bosom, 

(Af(  emditb  vtiuat  Doetrinam  tanetttm  ta  dueat  *  ;) 

And 

I  was  taoght  to  proclaim  the  Hours  of  unheeded  Timt^ 

195  Years  had  I  sounded  these  awful  Warnings^ 

When  I  was  broken 
By  the  Hands  of  inconsiderate  and  unskilful  Men. 

■  Cmw  tlnr  7«  SMf  l«m  hnlf  docoiBe, 
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929  euwe^ 

B;^^  Ip  the  Y«w  >T9C!»,  .       .. 

MBU.  }  W4S  cati;  inui.  tbe  Fofnuftt  "^ 

^l#d  c^tanwwi  toi  ify  sacpid  Vo»5a#i«i* 
R^adcrj, 

M^  igb  be  onto  ettm^  Ii,f« ! 

The  chopt^r^oimt  yfm  ia  ^  9oi^  qnw  «(  4ib  Cm 
tMsJ*  v4  M  4  pom^wtw^twt  viffi  tb*.  ««v«  bjr-  • 
vanlted.  eptfji.  If^  S9vttt)  qtosq  t#»  i^fver  ^om[deMd» 
■dp4  i*  »(  prepeat  im4  as  a  Iwjr^BllAe-  Cor  the  «fewg}>  of 
1  )fit.  (%:.  ^  «r<;^ct.Ht«  VpittV^  ^  hwa  b«e(i  finv  tfaMf 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  boUduig.  Iflt  sKbed  tvvC  i«  «^ 
ported  by  Column^  ^djoiiwg.^*'  thtt  oater  walls.  These 
columns  or  pillars  support  Gqthic  arches.  There  is  also 
R  row  of  pillars  in  tkf  ceotn ;  llt^oipitals  of  the  whole 
are  highlj  oniament(4<  The  smljh  part  of  the  cross  is 
■uppoaed  to  be  of  1^9^  ol^oe  4v«  tjtaa  1900.  Tbe  u«a  of 
the  top  d£ it  is  ^hpictieBtfiwiDed.iato  an  omanMnted  piece 
of  gvdea  grqand.  Th«  coosistofial  hpuw^  in  vbii4i  the 
bishop's  courts  we^  foHOfr^  ^latds  ivoj^ts  from  the 
south-west  carnei  oS  the  Ct^tViX^Al-  The  prineipal  gate, 
which  is  now  shut  up„i«  large  and' magnificent.  It  is  od 
the  west;^  betwixt  th«  cmijstorial  bouse  wd  the  lowest 
towxr  or  steeple.  Tbe  usual'  p^tntsi  are  9t  jmwat  on  the 
south.  The  building  is  M  present  occupied  by  three 
chiirchev  besides  the  choir,  which  lemaana  in  some  dftgrfia 
MwNnid»empty.  These  are  called  ttw  Outer' Cbttrch,  Imu  High 
Church,  and  fiaToa-j  Cbucch.  The  Outer  Church  wa> 
formerly  ^  part  o£  the  cUoIr ;  from  the  vest  ofwhiob^t  i» 
at  present  separated  bj  a  (Uvision^waJl  «f  stcne.  Here 
are  to  be  teen  two  tonsof  Gothic  columnar  whieh  sapport 
Ihe  ifloer  nde  walls  of  tlie  Cathedral.     Arcfau  ipiia| 
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other.     Upon  thcte  nchcs  the  inner  side  wall%  afi^  Vujllt    wmmi 
Ih  tft*sl»pir  «»!»««  ^swq  w»ge  o£  yWw\  ^th  -    •     ' 

Vii  8%  &O.W  trngitt  i  ^9y  mptff/fi  ^Q  gr^  st«epi?  in 

Ik  tb«  I«i««  Blgb  Qluindh  U  tot  be  seca  to  adviatagm 
At  ]pA]9  Mplw^  roof  whifb'  apiMg^  fmn  the  Hfi  of  d» 
inMT  w41iis  Qii  t])4  mO.  ifl  tWwca.vbidi  isiKur.  attb* 
kdLof  timpuJ^alQOclUm^V;  aorthwud  fromwUch 
is  the  vestrj,  the  roof  of  which  is  sogportol  by  a  mfpn 
fHiK  ut  fiMt  &:  itaghh  kfA  wlticb  spcvg  vohcs  in.  all 
tfnK4ioMtMTW4s  piUwinCM^  Viglooftlw.hqua  Th« 
Bacoq^  GtuM^^  u  fvtqr  4is4Hl  pbnek  Wtuued  iomm*, 
4mp^  vq^et  A«niiv4  w  Inscc  High  Qharoh  to  tbo  oaife 
•CUn  «n»ib.  I^  «M  fonwcrljr  usfd.  u  %  fanr^g  «a«k» 
tt  Uie  M»%nq  iMCt.  o£il»  iinwa^KkHy  bclow.the  g»uil« 
tp^  IB  thava  the  looiuWiwti  of  St  Mni^  or  Kcntigra^ 
lad  tke  lMsoa.fcr'  coottinii^  the  holj^  «Kler.  Upcn.  ^* 
«faok»  this  natand  iqwij  pils  oojivsfs.u  high,  idea  of 
du  paver  of  the  ohBroh  Id  aodant  time^  and  uo  small 
i^niflo  of  &B  atehttoatuml  akillof  the  age  in.  which  ik 
was  erected'  Fram.an  iDsociptian.ii|KBi  the  ahbc^  choreh 
«C  Melcow  iQ.  1,140)  the  anbitect  »pptart  to.  havo  heoq 
Joba  Miudfl^  «  Pariaim. 

Joha  Mnrdo  tome  time  ol&t  wm  I, 

AM  Ind '  in  kcppng  all  MMoo  WMfc 
Q£S«iicui)(lRn  the  Hf •  Kick, 
Of  Ohifa,  Mclroi,  Uil  PMbf, 

tar  to  Oed  M^  Mtri  Wih, 

All  fXMt  at  i<te  k4q>  lUi  k*^  kpk  fiu  <lttiiW  - 
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ii4  OLAtOOl^. 

^^^j*      Around  th«  Cathednl  u  th»  principvl  haeyiag-gtvaai 

mtatta,     of  thc  OtJ, 

CoTlare  "^^  CoUcgc  Chordi  deriTei  itt  ntine  from  ib  vianitf 
(^'x>r<l>-  (o  the  College  or  Uaiverutj,  to  the  Mathward  of  wUdli 
It  is  placed.  On  the  wme  spot  stood  aa  tadent  Gotlae 
pile,  the  Church  of  the  SladL&tm,  mppooed  to  have 
beea  more  ancient  than  the  Cathednl  bj  nearly  500  years. 
This  ancient  building  was  destroyed  bylidhliiiag  in  leOOf 
and  the  preseQt&bric  was  bailt  oaitsute  33  yean  there- 
after. Little  taste  or  ornament  appear  in  it,  as  tb«  pra». 
byteriaasof  thatagethoD^ttbcy  ooaMnotremore  then- 
selves  fiur  enoi^h  from  tfie  splendour  whidi  acconpMiicd 
die  catholic  warship. 
tmo  The  Tran  or  Laigh  Chordi,  which  stands  bt  the  Tno* 
^^  gate,  near  the  head  of  King  Street,  the  steeple  of  wfaicb 
projects  into  thc  street,  and  is  seen  fiviti  the  Cross,  im  m 
handsome  modem  building  erocted  In  1TM<  As  it  it  aar- 
romuled  by  buildugs,  it  was  thoaght  that  it  ndghl  not  be 
possible  to  U^t  it  ssffiaently  t^-  windows  is  the  aid*- 
wiHs.  It  is  therefore  crowned  in  the  ceatre  of  the  roof  by 
a  glass  dome.  A  church  was  originally  finnded  here  by  the 
commuoity  of  Glasgow  in  1494;  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St  Michsd,  and  had  a  provost  and 
eight  or  nine  prebend^  bendes  several  altars  attended 
'bj  cfatplabs.  In  1502  it  was  repairad,  and  some  addi> 
tions  were  afterwards  made  to  it.  In  1193,  between  fimr 
and  five  of  the  momiog,  it  was  discovered  to  be  oo  fir^ 
and  in  two  hours,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  it  was  coasu> 
jnedt  The  seuioo-faouBe  adjainiag  to  it  was  at  diat  time 
■sed  by  tbe  atizens  as  a  guard-room,  and  the  fire  is  aop< 
^sed  to  have  been  conmnmicated  thence  in  consequeoce 
•f  s^me  accidmtal  neglect.  Thc  records  of  the  geoersl 
session  of  Glasgow  Laving  beea  deposited  here  were  en- 
tirely ctnjumcd.    The  present  &bri%  as  already  namk 
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tiooed,  was  erected  on  the  same  spot.     The  steeple  or  Rdiricmt 
spire  of  thtt  ehurcb,  which  vna  formerly  noticed  u  one  of    menu, 
the  onumats  of  the  most  extennve  street  in  this  cit^,        • 
was  built  in  1637,  and  is  120  feet  in  height.     The  Tron, 
or  place  for  weig^hing  merchandiie,  was  fonnerlj'  bet^ 
and  the  gronod-flat  of   the  steeple  was  long  used  fot 
Weighing  butter,   cheese,   and  tallow ;    a  circnmstance 
which  appears  to  hare  given  a  name  both  to  the  church 
and  to  the  street  in  which  it  stands. 

The  Wjod  Church,  at  the  back  of  King  Street,  withWTad 
which  it  commnnicates,  was  originally  built  hy  the  pres- 
bjrtcrian  ditsoiters,  dniing  the  reign  of  James  the  Se- 
venth, in  consequence  of  a  toleration  granted  them.     It 
has  since  been  rebuilt  by  the  city ;  it  has  no  spire  or  bell. 

The  North-West  or  Ram's  Horn  Cburcb  was  built  hyKtoi'iHaii) 
die  communis  of  Glasgow  in  1724.     It  has  a  spire  and 
dock,  but  contains  nottiiog  remarkable.     The  spire  b 
140  feet  in  height. 

St  Andrew's  Church,  in  the  centre  of  the  square  of  tbat^,  j^^^ 
Bam^  is  an  elegant  ebloog  building,  which  was  begun  in^^^ 
XT30,  bnt  was  not  finished  till  1750.  Its  western  front 
or  end,  which  looks  altng  the  communication  or  street 
between  St  Andrew  Sqnare  and  Salt  Market  Street,  it 
adwned  with  six  Corinthian  pillars  standing  above  a  flight 
of  steps.  Pilasters  with  Corinthian  capitals  are  placed 
along  the  remaining  vdei  of  the  building  between  each  of 
die  windows.  The  inside  of  the  church  is  very  elegantly 
'finished.  The  front  of  the  galleries,  as  well  as  tbe  pulpit, 
are  wrought  in  mahogany.  A  double  row  of  Corinthian 
Golumas  rons  from  east  to  west  parallel  to  the  walls,  and 
having  correspooding  pilasters  tn  the  latter ;  thereby  form. 
ing  a  kind  of  arched  passage  on  each  ude,  with  an  oma. 
mented  arched  roof,  above  which  are  the  galleries-  The 
steeple  of  this  choich  bas  been  said  by  PcDnant  to  have  a 

Vol.  III.  P 
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ReUeiMu  pepper-box  top  :  it  is  crowned  wiih  ft  done  iKnenlr  tbe 
Biciu*.     spire  on  which  the  weatbcr-cocL  is  placed  j  andbj  iti  in- 

'  ■■  judicious  oonstroction  the  apper  p«rt  <4  it  seesu  to  a  Bpee- 
tator  larger,  or  of  a  greater  diaoncter,  than  the  lower  part* 

It  Eooch'i  St  Enoch's  Church  standi  at  the  southern  part  of  ll>* 
"'  tqusre  of  the  same  name,  loirfcing  northward  towards  the 
entrj  hy  which  the  square  commiinicatcs  with  Argjfe 
Street.  ThefoondattoD'Stoneof  it  was^tidon  12th  AprU 
17t0.  Its  form  resembles  that  of  St  Andrew.  Itsnortlir 
em  front  m-  end,  which  is  its  principal  entry,  is  adorned 
witli  a  small  poruco  supported  hj  D<mc  |»Uers>  It  i» 
well  lighted,  parbcidarl;  hj  ft  great  Venetian  windoir 
opposite  to  the  principal  entrance^  and  is  handsoaiely  ft* 
nished  within. 

Kev  Baro-  The  most  recent  of  the  chnicbes  of  Glasgow  is  Ac  New 
Barony  Gharch.  It  was  finished  within  these  three  yeaiv 
luid  stands  xp  the  south  ot  the  hnrying-groand  bcloaginf 
to  the  Cathedral.  It  was  erected  by  the  propnetitn  of 
the  BaEooy  parish.  Tbe  design  was  given  by  Adami, 
but  it  has  been  executed  in  a  Tciy  coarse  mantiart 

The  village  of  Gorfaids  also  has  its  own  cbardi  and  li^ 
rying-gi'ound,  and  forms  a  separate  parish. 

College  Besides  these  tbcre  are  three  chapels  beloi^;ing  to  tb* 

*^=Hpclt  &c-cstablisbment :  One  is  the  College  Chapel,  in  which  di- 
vine service  is  attended  by  the  students  attending  tbe  tmiv 
versity,  and  the  professors  and  their  families :  Another  ia 
called  the  Free  Presbyterian  Meecing-House,  which  fa> 
merly  belonged  to  the  sect  of  dissenters  called  the/r»jfr> 
lery  afrtUtff  but  was  restored  to  the  communion  of  the 
established  church  la  1774.  The  congregation  is  nuiite> 
rous,  and  divine  service  is  performed  by  two  clergymen. 
In  the  third  chapel  divine  service  is  performed,  partly  in 
the  English  language  and  partly  iaGftclic,  for  the  ftccom- 
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lOckUtUloftlWMtifeiafihcBighlulds  wtioftsi^inflM  UV««« 

Nmt  tbc  nmdiem  ^ztraolttj  of  tbe  SUl  Market  Street,  5",;^ 
tn  ■  dunp  litDadoot  on  the  irameiUBte  banks  of  the  Gal-  (^V^ 
lowgBte  Bom  (hcR)  b/  its  passage  throagh  dK  ci^  be* 
tome  a  very  foul  stream)^  ii  the  finglish  Cb^el^  ia  which 
ferrice  is  ptttotaiti  acoordiag  to  the  mannet  of  the  church 
«f  Eaglaaii  It  is  hoadtomdj  Enishqdt  and  hat  a  good 
•rgaa.  It  was  buflt  in  l15l,  tnd  met  with  no  small  op> 
poattioa  from  the  Common  peottlcf  who  nill*  on  account 
9i  its  organ,  stignuuiie  it  with  the  contemptuons  epithet 
of  the  v/hutSmg  Utk.  Two  clergymen  officiate  in  it. 
Then  are  also  two  burgher  and  one  anti-bnrgher  meetk 
Ing-honacs  ;  »  place  of  worship  baloDging  to  a  congTeg*' 
tiwi  of  iodependents }  one  or  perhaps  two  for  anabaptists  1 
•oe  for  Glassites ;  a  large  metfaodist  oieetbg-bouse,  the 
ceogregatioa  of  which  are  not  at  pment  on  the  increase  | 
two  large  houses  and  two  congregations  of  the  relief  com* 
mmioa  t  besides'  a  lerge  chureh  in  Anderstod,  another  in 
Ae  Galtoni  and  a  popish  meeting.  The  latest  of  the  re> 
ligioiu  HktaUidimenuis  duit  denominated  the  Tabernacle  jTabtfnulsi 
it  cooaisls  of  i  building  fonnerlj  ased  as  a  circus,  and 
tfhioh  is  Btaaled  in  Jamaica  Street.  It  belongs  to  a  new 
•ect  which  has  established  itself  here  and  in  Edinbui^l^ 
Snndeef  and  elsewhere  }  sends  Sirth  itinerant  preachers  to 
ASemt  quarters  of  the  doimtry  j  holds  cvrrespondenoa 
fvith  the  Engli^  methodiat*)  nd  does  not  limit  its  ad* 
liere&ce  to  a  strict  attachtnent  to  an^  pankular  denonuna> 
tioQ  oS  ChriMlant.    The  coogregatloB  Is  Xktj  nnineroitf. 

UTEftARY  msTinmoNs- 

At  tbe  bead  of  these  tfie  untrersitf  most  neceisarit/ 
•tnd*  IttoOHitSfli^thttofEdi  iboffl^ofBciiigk  eoUe^ 
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Ziteni^tn-^e  bave  already  remarlied,  that  the  buiUingsof  the  Col' 

■ ,,_  lege  stand  on  the  cast  side  of  the  High  Street,  about  half 

^"cdW^  way  between  the  Cross  and  the  Cathedral.  They-  still 
Conn  the  finest  set  of  buildings  in  Scotland  appiupriated 
to  the  education  of  youth ;  for  we  must  consider  the  New 
College  of  Ediaburgb,  on  accoiuit  of  the  absurd  scale  of 
cxpeuce  iiy  which  it  was  begun,  as  an  unfinished  work, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  Gom[Jeted  in  our  days.  The 
hilnuUiatifront  towards  the  street  is  of  polished  stone,  three  stories 
is  hnght,  and  330  feet  in  length.  The  principal  gate  is 
in  the  ceotrCf  and  has  the  royal  arms  placed  over  it.  At 
•ome  distuce,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  two  other  lofty 
■Tcfaed  gates }  the  one  leads  into  a  handsome  court,  M 
which  the  profeSMirs  redde.  The  sides  of  the  area  in  this 
court  have  a 'stoncpavement,  and  the  middle  is  formed 
with  gravel,  with  »  well  in  the  centre.  The  other  side- 
gate  leads  ioto  a  garden  allotted  to  the  principal  of  the 
university.  The  chief  gate,  which  we  first  mentionet^ 
and  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  buildings 
leads  into  a  court  or  area  surrounded  by  stone-boildiogs. 
The  open  area  is  8B  feet  long  and  44  feet  broad.  Frtna 
this  court  is  a  passage  eastward  to  a  second  court,  the  area 
of  which  is  lOi  feet  in  length,  and  70  feet  in  breadth. 
£odi  courts  are  paved  with  hewn  free-sttme.  In  the 
«uKr  or  smaller  western  court,  nearest  the  street,  is  what  . 
4s  what  is  called  the  Faculty  Hall  of  the  university.  It 
-contains  two  historical  paintings  by  Reubens ;  the  Burial 
-of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Katharine. 
The  Chapter  Room-  of  the  university  is  in  this  court,  and 
also  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  other  apailments  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  difierent  classes.  The  Divinity  Hall  is 
ornamented  by  portraits  of  John  Knox  and  Martin  Luther, 
George  BuchanaOf  William  tiie  Tbitd  and  Mary  his 
^QuwiV  a^  QnMjB  Anot  aod  others. 
•  - 
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OLASOOV.  it# 

0«r  the  pasnee  w  eatir  from  rfie  outer  to  the  iimef  Liemyi* 

r  KltUtlDP*. 

and  larger  court  ii  the  steeple  of  ^e  college.'  It  has  a  ■  ^  — » 
good  clock.  It  u  protested  agtunn  thunder  by  a  metallic 
rod,  which  rises  higher  than  the  weadier-cock,  and  is 
carried  down  135  feet  to  die  earth.  The  inner  court  con- 
tains halls,  class-rooms,  and  other  apartments  It  has  a 
commuoicxtim  towards  the  east,  where  is  an  area  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  bj  buildings ;  bnt  in  froht  eastward 
is  the  garden  of  the  nniveruty,  prelected  hctc  by  a  gate 
or  railii^  of  inm.  On  the  souAero  side  of' this  inner- 
most or  eattem  cotin,  adjcHning  to  the  garflen,  is  theubnry. 
fibrarj'  of  the  nniveFUty,  a  handsome  and  lofty  apart- 
ment, coDbuuing  about  so,000  volumes.  Here  are  preser- 
ved a  considerable  number  of  stones  containing  ancient 
inscripdoDS  or  figures  brought  from  the  Roman  wall  be^ 
tweeu  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  garden  of  the  univer> 
uty  b  laid  out  in  walks,  lined  with  trees  and  hedges,  .but 
kept  always  in  grass.  It  declines  gently  towards  the  Mol- 
lendiuar  Bum  on  the  east,  and  is  everywhere  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall.  It  is  allowed  to  be  used  as  a  public  walk 
or  place  of  amusement  and  exercise  by  the  students.  To 
the  eastward,  beyond  the  Mollendlnar  Bum,  over  which 
a  bridge  is  thrown,  the  territory  ascends,  and  in  an  eleva- 
ted situation  the  observatory  of  the  university  is  placed.  obwrtu»- 
It  contains  a  valuable  apparatus  for  the  study  of  astrtmo-*^* 
my^  and  in  particular  a  reflecting  telescope,  constructed 
by  Herschel,  ten  feet  in  length,  and  ten  inches  diameter. 
This  university  has  a  professor  in  each  of  the  following  plants 
departments,  nominated  by  the  university  or  crown. 

Prolnuan.  Pitrcn. 

Divinity Univeruty. 

Church  History Crown. 

Oriental  Languages University. 

I^stural  Philosophy, Ditto. 
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BIO  OlAMOir, 

■f^^*'.  Mithematic»«.„....,.....UniTmiO'» 

Monl  niilowpb^ Din*. 

I*gie ..« .„,„.......I}itt«, 

Greek  M M Ditto, 

piinMmitj  .,.M,.,.,«,..^..DiWq^ 
Civil  Ii»w».^.......^.».Cio«ii, 

ICedicine, „.I>ino, 

^atomj  andBotoaj D'ttOf 

practical  Astitnomj^-o'DittOf 
Matecix  Medic«f.,»tf»*l7i>iTcn^ft 
Chemia^..»,....^.,t....Ditto. 
Mi4wif«7  ....u.u....M..Ditto. 
BoUuij'„..f..„...,..M.....Ditto. 

I^atural  HiMmj,.^ Ditto. 

Dntwtag  and  PuiitiDg>...Dino, 
Beudes  the  regular  professors,  the  college  hti  i  eh«Sf 
(cUor,  rector,  deaa  of  faculties,  and  principal.  The  ses- 
(ion  of  college  comtnence^  in  October  or  NoTcmber,  «i4 
teroiinates  in  May  or  June  in  liferent  classes.  The  daaq 
of  botany  commcuces  on  the  Itt  of  May.  The  ttodenti 
who  attend  th?  Latin  or  hnmanitj,  Greek  md  logic  class* 
es,  are  required  to  wear  scarlet  gowns ;  but  the  stodent^ 
(eside  not  >"  *^P  universitji  but  io  private  hoasei.  D^ 
grees  are  granted  by  the  university  to  students  after  ex> 
tunination ;  bat  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  and  doctor 
of  laws  is  both  there  and  in  other  Scottish  universities  con> 
•i^red  as  honorary.  The  latter,  however,  may  be  ob- 
tabed  by  students  of  the  noiveisity  in  co&scquenGe  of  ex- 
aminations. 

The  collie,  conwder^  as  a*  incorporation,  possesses 
fionuderablf  funds^  wluch  are  managed  by  ibe  principal 
«Dd  iMX>fessors,  wbp  fix  from  time  to  time  the  extent  of 
tl«u  own  f^iie«^  irtii^  Uf  mpdente  ^  to  ^  tb^get^ 
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joml  wealth  depends  in  ■  gnat  degree  upon  the  feet  re-  Litmfr  »• 
•eived  from  itodents.  -—^^.^ 

Thii  nuTcrsitj  wat  originBlly  instituted  b;  a  bull  from  humj  of 
pope  NicoUs  the  Fifth,  u  the  requert  of  James  the  Se.;{;^_"""^ 
coad ;  lod  Willitun  Tvraboll,  then  bishop  of  Gla^ow, 
aad  his  snccesaon  in  that  we,  weie  appoiated  patrons  of 
the  ottlveni^.  The  boll  is  dated  at  Rome,  1th  January 
1450.  The  onivenitj  was  opened  in  the  following^jear ; 
•nd  to  give  celebrity  to  the  event,  the  bishop  published  a 
hall,  which  he  obtained  from  the  pope,  granting  an  unU 
vetaal  indDlgeace  to  all  good  Christiaas  who  shonld  visit 
filaamiwi  in  1451>  David  Cadzow  was  the  first  rector> 
Janes  the  Secoad,  in  I43S,  granted  a  charter  in  favoar  of 
flw  oaivaiwty,  Jedaring  that  the  whole  members  of  the 
diversity,  whether  masters  or  students,  if  not  prelatetf 
rikouM  he  c^mpted  from  cverT-  sort  of  national  but  ot 
paUic  bordca ;  ssid  Ais  privUege  was  repeatedly  cm- 
Itmed  bj  atatota.  Bishop  Tumbnll,  aho*  who  appears 
'io  hcv«  been  the  r«al  ibwider  of  the  university,  ordained 
Aat  all  the  hco^ced  clergy  of  his  diocese,  who  shonld  be- 
•ome  teachers  or  studeats  in  the  nidyersi^  should  be  ex- 
empted, dnriog  their  Attendanee,  from  residence  at  their 
diftrmt  cures,  providiag  they  take  care  to  have  the  rdi- 
l^oos  oficcB  performed  fay  vican.  This  bishop  also,  and 
his  soccesson^  coafemed  upon  the  members  of  the  uaivar- 
sty  many  remarkable  privileges,  such  as  tiie  power  of 
h^tag  and  setting  provisions  without  toll  or  ccstom  with- 
in the  lushop*^  jurisdiction.  The  magistrates  of  Gla^ow 
woe  tcqmiied  to  swear  a  sort  of  dlegiance  to  the  coll^e^ 
«r  that  they  would  observe  its  whole  immnnities  and  sta^ 
mtei<  The  most  complete  civil  and  criming  jaiisdic- 
tioai  was  oaaferred  upon  the  rector  of  the  university ;  aad 
whataTBT  hoaies  were  possessed  by  its  members^  the 
MBit  gf  tbMK  w«re  wUsad  10  be  fixed  l^  a  jury,  ccnwl' 
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S32  ■GLASGOW. 

litcnrr  i»-iiiir,  the  ooe-half  of  members  of  the  omveruty-.  and  tfae 
(Utntiom.  ^'    .    ,,    ,   ,  ■' 

w—^ Other  half  of  citzeus. 

Previous  to  the  refonnstion,  the  whole  nniTerEdty 
(anatd,  like  tiiojal  borough,  a  general  corporatiooy 
while,  xt  the  wme  time,  it  was  diTided  into  dificrent 
faculties,  which,  like  the  dilEerent  classes  of  tradesmen 
m  a  borough,  were  distinct  inferior  corporations,  enjoji 
jng  peculiar  immunities,  property,  and  byclaws.  The 
whole  iacorpwated  members  of  this  oniversi^,  whethn 
■tudenti  or  teachers,  assembled  annoally  in  fiill  congre- 
gation on  the  day  after  St  Crispin's  day.  They  vrere 
divided  into  four  classes,  called  natioiu,  according  to  the 
place  of  their  nativi^.  Under  tfae  heads  <rf  Clydesdale,  Te- 
viotdale,  Albany,  and  Rothsay,  all  Scotland  was  indudedi 
£ach  class  or  nation  elected  representatires,  wfao  acted  «a 
aisiitants  to  the  rector  on  weighty  occasions.  He  cm- 
gregation  of  the  nniveraity  was  often  c^ed,  and  usually 
elected  representatiTes  to  act  in  their  stead.  Each  of  the 
Acuities  of  theology,  law,  and  arts,  or  g'caeral  literature, 
had  its  own  assemblies  and  representatives,  by  whom  ft 
was  governed.  Aa  the  whole  tmiversity  had  a  lector 
elected  by  all  the  members,  so  eadi  Acuity  had  its  own 
leparate  dean  or  rector  and  assistants  elected  by  its  mem- 
bers. It  is  singular,  that  when  this  onivcruty  was 
instimted,  no  funds  appear  to  have  been  set  apart  for  its 
support,  nor  any  salaries  granted  to  those  emplojred  in 
the  laborious  business  of  teaching ;  neithez  was  any  suffi- 
ucDt  authority  constituted  for  rectifying  disorders  that 
might  occur  in  the  university.  The  consequence  was, 
tbat  when  the  Roman  catholic  hierarchy  fell  into  pieces 
at  the  reformation,  and  its  property  waa  seized  by 
the  crown  or  the  nobles,  this  university  almost  ceased 
to  exist ;  gradually,  however,  the  crown  and  indivi- 
duals granted  to  it   various  donatioo;^  particularly   tf 
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ti&es  and  chnrduproperty ;  and  Jame*  the  Sixth,  in  hia^^^y^ 
niooritj,  during  the  regency  of  Morton,  ihl577i  grant- '  ■    ,"    iJ 
cd  it  some  ecdenastical  property,  and  a  new  charter  of 
fcondation,  regulating  ita  constitution,    and  conGrniing 
ita  preriouB  privileges     Charles  the  first  granted  to  th« 
coU^e,  in  1041,  tfw  temporality  of  die  bishopric  of  Gal- 
loway.    AAer  die  reroludoa  in  loss  the  mm  of  L.  300 
p»r  mmma  was  granted  to  each  of  the  Scottish  nniversitiea 
out  of  the  property  of  the  abolished  bishoprics  in  Scot' 
land  {  and  the  college  of  Ola^row,  to  secnre  payment  c^ 
this  sam  more  cfiectoally,  obtained  a  lease  for  nineteen 
jean  of  the  rents  of  the  arohbishopric ;  and  this  lease  has 
beeai  periodically  renewed  by  the  crown.     At  present,  by 
the  csnsQtntion  of  the  nniversily,  the  office  of  chancellor-j^  ^),^^ 
IS  nsnaUy  filled  by  some  nobleman  or  other  gentleman  of*""* 
rank  in  the  coontry.    He  is  cboacn  by  the  rector,  dean  of 
tacoSjcf,  principal,  and  professors.     The  chancellor  being 
the  head  of  the  onirersity,  preudes  in  all  its  coundls}  and 
u  his  name  are  all  academical  degrees  bestowed. 

The  rector  Is  chosen  mniully  in  the  eomitiai  tfaatis,in7^Maefc 
■  court,  in  which  all  the  students,  on  this  particular  occa> 
tion,  are  entitled  to  Tote,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of 
the  university.  He,with  the  advice  of  his  assessors,  whom 
he  nominates,  judges  in  all  ^spuMs  amongst  the  student^ 
and  betwixt  them  and  the  dtixent.  He  also  rammons  and 
preaides  in  the  meetings  of  the  university  called  for  the 
election  of  his  successor,  or  for  preparing  addresies  to  the 
king,  clectiog  a  member  to  the  general  assembly,  &e. 

The  officer  next  in  rank  is  the  dean  of  faculty,  who  isDon  •£  &• 
«ii08en  aonnally  by  the  rector,  principal,  and  professors. '"'T- 
His  office  consists  in  giving  direcrions  with  regard  to  tiie 
course  of  studies  [  in  judging,  together  with  the  rectory 
principal,  and  professors,  of  the  qnalificntioas  of  those 
irho  deura  to   take  academical  degrees;  aqd  in  suJl 
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K  called  ibr  ttaeae pniposet  he*  ia  ibaeowot 
„  the  rector,  pmide*. 

The  number  of  stndenti  ukuUj  exceed  (]00<  Id  coa> 
•B^piencB  of  thfiir  right  of  interference  in  the  clectioa  of 
tile  nctor  and  umie  otfapr  matters,  tlie^  bare  tonictimes 
been  knAwn  to  enter  into  Actions,  end  the  peace  of  tba 
■niveiuty  has  beoi  disturbed  hj  acdJtiooa.  The  xatm 
aagement  of  the  proper^  and  patroa^;e  vetted  in  the  n« 
MTCfsi^,  in  like  manner,  diridei  the  profesaors  into  pasii 
lieft;  an  evil  wbicb  never  occurs  where  prefcstota  of  as 
■niTcrnt/  are  taatfij  teachers  employed,  and  to  a  certaat' 
•xteat  paid  hj  the  public,  knd  where  the  ■*™<'T*"t  not 
being  BO  incorporated  bodj-,  conaider  the  nuTcrai^  in  no 
othar  light  than  that  of  a  school  in  which  initnwtionu  to 
berefeiTcd, 
fifg^^^  Among  the  wmay  donations  that  have  been  made  to  tinv 
riauloB.  univenitf,  cue  of  the  awst  important  waa  that  made  hy 
the  late  Dr  WilUam  Himter  of  London.  He  b^  hit  wiB 
bequeathed  bit  i»uwnm  to  the  univcnitj,  reaerving  tbo 
B*e  of  it  for  thirt/  je^tn  to  his  nephew  (and  CuUng  him 
to  hit  partner),  £ar  the  purpose  of  piomoting  anatoawcd 
tad  natural  knowledge.  He  alao  kfi  to  the  uniwimty 
*  Zk  6000  Sterling,  to  be  paid  to  diem  within  two  jears  j 
one-half  of  the  interest  whereof  to  be  aj^lied  fbr  txipr 
pofting  the  muaenm  while  in  London  l  the  other  half,  to- 
gether tnth  the  capital,  to  be  at  the  immediate  ti^sposal  ai 
Uie  untTcrsitj,  for  the  pnrpoac  of  buytag  ground,  yad 
erecting  proper  boildingt  for  the  FocepttoD  of  the  qtusensK 
The  principal  articles  c^  the  muaeum  are,  a  most  coriotu 
and  valn^le  library  of  books  and  mannscripts ;  his  owa 
laige  and  incomparable  anatomical  preparatioas ;  a  dwico 
aoUecticn  of  natural  curiosities,  contaimng,  amoog  dfaar 
paiticnlais,  the  large  collection  of  shells,  corals,  usectib 
Nod  anili^  of  Ao  late  Or  Fottwigill^  md  n  cabinet  ^ 
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foiitt  nd  mediAs,  mant  and  inoienv  tt  whidi  Ac  diT-  ^?**T  "»• 
ftxcnt  Kiwt  are  coDfcntdljr  the  moM  comi^cte  uul  beat  >  ^^— * 
coaneMtd  of  K17  in  Enn^  and  ace  said  (thtt  last  article 
•looe)  to  have  coat  liim  upwat^  of  L.S5,(}00  Sterling. 
This  dmulion,  b^  the  deccaaa  of  the  iatcnnediUc  *ang- 
■ttetf  ha*  BOW  taken  efict. 

TfayfippjI^oB  hy  Mr  Snell  deaervM  partkiikrijr  to  be  SmQ^ 
^eati9H(M);  W  perbeya  cue  of  the  la>gett  and  moat  liberal 
In.  Britain.  -I^ut  giHUttnaD,  intte  year  loas,  beqn^tbed 
t  connderaUe  efttte  is  Wltrwickthin  for  the  tuppoit  at 
Sevttuk  ttudmU  ^  ^U|ol  f(d}ege,  Oxford,  who  bad  Mi* 
died  fin  wiae  yearf  )U  Ac  ipuvcraity  of  Glaagow.  87 
the  rise  in  theyahie  of  laadlr>°dthfli])aproveinB>tawludi 
have  finon  tiaae  to  time  been  loada  gn  that  estate,  that 
ftnd  now  afibrds  L.  10  ptr  mntmm  (or  t^  years  to  each  of 
(eo  eahihi  tiawflrt.  Another  fjmfHifltifm  i^t  the  WDe  c<d* 
lege,  of  L.  ttOftr  aumtrn  to  eaoh  of  four  Scenhh  ■t^dcat% 
tboiigh  nnjer  &-dificrcnl  patronage,  is  gcBcrallj  given  t« 
the  Glasgow  cxhibitiooers ;  so  that  fotir  of  them  have  • 
•tipendttf  L-BO^AmrMViCOBtinniBg  for  teojears.  The 
imiversitj  hare  the  sole  aominatioa  or  appoiatment  of 
fbese  cjhibitiMicrs. 

The  late  Mr  John  Andenon,  prdessor  of  physic  in  Ai 
fhe  university  of  Glasgow,  attempted,'  by  his  last  will,  to  - 
institate  a  sort  of  additiooal  university.  He  conveyed  his 
■whcde  property  to  trustees  for  behoof  of  his  intended  esta* 
^shment,  These  tmstocswere  eigbty-ooa  in  number, 
fad  were  s^cted  by  Mr  Aado'ien  from  nine  classes  of 
pea  ;  Ws.  tradesmen  or  mechanics,  agricnluriats,  artists, 
Banufadorers,  physiduu  and  sorgcons,  lawyers,  dtvinet, 
jiatdtal  philosophers,  and,  lastly,  kinsmen  or  name'sakca 
•f  the  founder.  Theae  dastes  arc  empowered  to  £11  up  by 
^Uot  all  vacancies  which  may  happen  ia  ai|y  of  tbem» 
fiOicr  by  reiigiution  or  daai^  within  the  space  of  £3ivc»* 
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tit  oLAtn^yf*' 

LiM«T  m- lentUr  moDtbi  ftom  the  date  (rf  ndi  vaoaociet  (  bat  if  tbejr 
h._y_^  tfaill  allow  thii  tune  toezpin,  tbeTiaancisimnit  be  filled 
op  by  bsllot  at  tbe  first  gcnend  Biecdag  of  tbe  tnutcet.  - 
For  the  iDperiatekdeoce  of  th«  cocdatit  of  tbe  tnutee*, 
and  the  regnlatios  of  th«  affun  of  the  inititodoo,  niae  ti- 
utors  are  likcwiie  appointtdi  m'«.  tbe  lord-proroat  of 
Glaigow,  the  cUest  boilie,  the  dean  of  gnild,  the  detctm- 
cooveuer,  tbe  prendent  of  tbe  faeultj  of  pbjmcuns  and  wta* 
geont,  the  dean  oftfacpiociir&t««,dleiBodciator  of  tbe  bj. 
ood  of  Gla^ow  and  Air,  the  moderator  of  the  presfayteiy 
«f  Glugow,  aod  the  moderator  of  the  preabytery  of  Duo- 
barton ;  any  tix  of  whom  to  be  a  quoram.  Four  general 
meetinga  of  these  tnuteca  or  geremora,  before  mcDtionc^ 
■te  appointed  to  be  holden  in  the  course  of  every  year ; 
«t>.  on  the  day  of  the  summer  and  winter  solstice,  and  tbt 
flay  of  the  vernal  and  antoional  eqoinox.  At  these  meeting! 
every  thing  wfaicb  relates  to  the  interest  of  the  institutioa 
is  considered ;  a  majority  in  all  cases  deciding  the  qnes- 
ttons  which  may  be  agitated. 

Nine  ordinary  managers  are  also  directed  to  be  diosea 
by  the  trustees  amnully  irom  those  resident  in  Glasgow. 
To  these  managers,  who  are  required  to  meet  upon  the 
first  Thursday  of  every  month,  is  committed  tbe  regula.  . 
tion  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  institution,  of  wbici 
tbey  are  expected  to  present  a  report  to  each  of  tbe  four 
general  meetings.  This  institutioo,  when  completed,  ii 
intended  to  consist  of  four  colleges  and  a  school  ot  ac** 
demy  ;  these  are  the  colleges  of  arts,  medicine,  law,  and 
theology :  each  college  to  consist  of  nina  {vofessors,  tho 
senior  professor  being  president  or  dcan> 

This  extensive  plan  was  undoubtedly  net  necessary, 
as  the  ancient  university  already  established  in  Glaa> 
gow  is  BufficicnUy  adequate  to  the  &lfilmeot  of  its  pria- 
cipal  objects.  Mr  Andecson,  during  life,  was  knowa 
to  be  much  attached  to  those  branches  of  experinea* 
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Md  ^Uowpfay  which  ire  moat  labservient  to  genenlLtanr'o 
utility,  and  to  the  opendoas  of  the  diSereot  sits  sod  —  ^  .i 
manofsctures  to  which  the  tilenti  and  the  wants  of  a- 
vilized  nations  h«7e  giTen  Inrth.  His  propertj  be- 
qaeuhed  to  the  inidtotion  coasJsted  diiefly  of  a  yarf  va- 
loable  BppaiatDS,  which  he  bid  fanned  for  illastrating  tbo 
Tarioni  branches  of  nitunl  pMlpiophy  and  chemistry ;  i 
tnntg"'",  conttintng  a  well  afranged  ooQectioa  of  fossils^ 
.woifcinff  models  of  diSereBt  kinds  of  machinery  j  a  oonB 
plete  appaiatos  tar  ilhutrating  fortiidtion  ind  militai/ 
tidies ;  together  with  a  large  libraiy,  consisting  of  the 
BWNt  select  scientific  wo^s  in  different  languages*  After 
Bfr  Andersoa't  death,  his  bequest  was  natnrally  coasidnr- 
cd  in  Glasgow  as  an  attempt  to  enlighten  his  fbllow-citi- 
■ens  npon  the  subject  of  his  own  fsTowite  studies,  and 
hii  views  becuDC  very  popnlir.  The  insthaticMi  was  set 
on  foot  in  iioo  upon  the  plan  of  giving  lectnres,  both  po- 
pnlir'and  scieadfic,  on  natnral  philosophy  and  chemis- 
tiy ;  lor  which  purpose  the  late  Dr  Garnet  was  appdnted 
lecturer.  For  the  two  first  sesnoot  the  lectnres  were  de* 
Jtvered  in  the  trades-hall,  and  in  a  part  of  the  gnmtnar^ 
•aboid ;  but  previoot  to  the  third  msboo,  sereial  pablic^ 
spirited  gentlemen,  friqads  to  the  intdtutioo,  portJutsed 
and  fitted  np  for  its  acooounodadon  a  very  spidons  and 
conveaiem  hall,  with  adjoining  tooms  for  containing  the 
libiwry,  musenm,  snd  appaiatns.  Probibly,  in  imiution 
«f  Mr  Andersra's  institation,  according  to  the  fbnn  which 
it  had  assumed,  of  lectnres  upon  the  l»wiches  of  science 
-■lOSt  immediatelj  subservient  to  the  mechanic  and  com- 
■wrcial  arts,  a  similar  estsUishment,  under  the  qame  of 
Ac  Royal  Institution,  was  soon  formed  at  London  ;  and 
thither  the  first  lecturer,  the  late  Dr  Gsnet,  was  invited. 
He  wsls  succeeded  at  Glasgow  by  Dr  Bidtbeck.  Besides 
AMuil  philem^^  m4  dicauby,  tb«  popular  ltvti)rc|| 
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litwHTb-whidt  ire  ttlended  b^  hdiet  ts  Well  u  geuiaom,  • 
1 .1  ^  II-  oowM  otgeognphj  and  aatro&omj  bas  hetm  ocCTWoatlly 
given  ;  Bod  Dr  Birkbedc,  with  the  beneficent  view  of  £1^ 
fosing  pfailotophicttl  infonnatian  aa  eztemiTely  *a  pes* 
•iUe,  has  given  a  conne  of  lectarea  for  the  histractiMi  of 
operative  wortiaen,  oi  that  portioa  of  the  eOiiuaimit7  en* 
gaged  in  the  actual  cxtctitioa  of  the  artt  coDnected  wiA 
nediamcs  and  cheaiis&7.  Theae  lecture^  ddiTcrtd  in  s 
pcfquDooas  stjls,  in  which  every  principk  wu  ilkutntaA 
bjr  models  and  experinteats,  were  at  first  giTcB  gmniloiia* 
ly,  axtd  afterwards  for  a  trifling  £k  from  eadi  udinduU 
The  lestares  have  bean  attended  creiy  weaiaaahj  nearly 
SOO  pemna  of  the  class  ibr  whose  inatmctipa  they  jttn 
iuianded ;  and  they  have  displayed  a  degree  of  aaxie^,  at 
rather  of  e&tbosiasm,  for  the  aoquiaition  of  scientific  know* 
ledge,  which  does  the  highest  hfuMor  to  the  sbaraeter  af 
the  general  popolation  of  thia  city. 
KBTiUnftr-  As  teaaecttd  with  the  medical  branch  of  atody  in  the 
■"T-  snivenityy  the  Royal  Infirmary  neat  teqnkea  Mtenli<a. 
The  fitnda  for  ast^lldnng  this  infinnatj  were  obtainot 
by  Tolontary  oontribution ;  anl  to  gire  regularity  and 
-pcnnanency  to  the  eataUiriment,  a  royal  diartcr  wta  a^ 
tuned  on  the  31st  December  llfflfCreatrngan  incorpn*- 
tiw  for  the  purpose  of  managng  ft<  The  Royal  Infir- 
mary sttnds  immediately  westward  from  the  Cadtcdral  et 
Glasgow,  where  the  bishop's  palacv  «r  caa^  flDnncrljr 
stood.  The  building  is  formed  &om  a  plan  given  by  A* 
dama<  Its  appearance  ia  extremely  elcgani^  tsmkig,  M 
already  noticed,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rude  msQMty  if 
the  venerable  pik  near  which  it  stands.  Ita  fbrfli  (•  in, 
geoeral  that  of  a  paralTchigram,  running  east  and  WM^ 
and  having  its  fivnt  westward  j  bat  at  each  side  ate  twa 
square  projectiotts  or  pediments  about  three  ftet  in  depth, 
Ib  thfl  oeotr«  thai*  i».  anotber  still  won  * 
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Tbe  height  of  th«  bnUding  ii  four  stancv't  (be  loWeM  of"w«rt^ 
whi^  »  of  lougk  work  :  the  rest  are  of  poluhed  free* '  ■.■,!■■* 
■tODc.  Above  the  gste,  in  ibe  centre  of  the  middle  pro- 
jection,  «re  (tnu  Corinthian  columna  supporting  a  triu- 
gnlar  pediment,  orer  which  are  the  lojnd  aims.  Be- 
tween  tbe  central  pillaTs  a  great  Venetian  window  it  teen* 
Above  this,  in  the  centre  of  tbe  fanilding,  it  a  lofty  dom^ 
Gorered  in  its  npper  part  with  ^ass.  On  the  ibmU  pro- 
jectioos  or  wings  at  (be  extremities  of  the  boiLlfng,  are 
two  grat  Venetian  windows,  which  occnpy  twa  stories  i 
and  beneath  each  of  these  ii  an  arched  window.  This  fl« 
gme  of  the  arch  appears  to  be  an  omtmen^  of  Which  is 
great  buildings  Adams  was  ray  fond.  la  tbe  wards  an 
two  rows  of  beds,  with  a  passage  in  the  centre,  vrtiich  cosw 
dncts  to  a  fireiJace  at  the  extremity  (  near  whi^  are  fonr 
mall  apartments  intended  for  musea,  and  patients  ondcr 
peculiar  diseases  that  reqoire  aeparatioa  frocn  tbe  other 
aA-  Tbe  frames  of  the  beds  are  of  cast  iron.  The  ope- 
latiaa-room  is  a  large  areolar  apartmcsit  fitted  up  in  Ute 
fbnn  of  an  amphitbeaUe  in  the  third  sbxT-  {  it  is  Hgfatti 
Vy  the  glass-dome  alrefdy  mentitmed.  The  boose  contains 
hot  and  cold  baths,  and  is  plentifiiSy  supplied  with  water, 
brought  in  leaden  pipes  from  a  ictefvcur  at  some  (Us- 
tmce. 

Thb  boose  was  opened  Sot  tbe  recepdoa  of  patients  on 
die  Bth  of  December  1704.  The  whole  capital  of  the  in- 
atitntian,  after  defraying  the  expencc  of  the  building,  a* 
asDtuted  only  to  L.e30«  :  11 ;  S  Sterling  ;  but  two  years 
Acieafter,  in  oonseqnence  of  donations  from  individuals 
tad  pohlic  bodie%  the  capital  wa^  found  to  have  increased 
toL.4374,  l*s.  It  now  amounts  to  between  L.TObO  and 
L.  BOOO.  In  Uie  meanwhile  many  thousand  patients  have 
been  received  into  it;  and  the  establishment  baa  baoa 
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l^^nfT  Ib-  medical  prtcddonen  of  the  city  of  Glugon,  u  well  u  W 
,  odier  penoiu  who  have  osusted  in  condttcting  the  affuj* 
of  the  iaititntkHi.  Bj  the  rojsl  charter  of  the  Infinnarj, 
the  nunagement  of  it  is  vested  in  twenty-five  managers 
or  directors ;  of  whidi  nntobcr,  leven,  from  their  office, 
are  managers  vrithoat  election  or  nominaticn,  vat.  the  lord 
pvTott  of  Glasgow,  the  member  of  parliament  for  the 
city*  the  dean  of  guiU,  the  deacon-convener,  the  professor 
of  anatomy,  the  professor  of  medicine,  the  president  of  the 
ftciiUy  of  i^ysician)  and  surgeons.  Eighteen  managers  are 
wmiuUy  elected;  vts.  one  by  the  magistrates  and  coond^ 
•ne  by  the  merchants-bouse,  one  by  the  trades-bouse,  one 
by  the  iaculty  of  the  college,  one  by  the  ministers  of  Gla^ 
gow,  three-  by  the  faculty  of  physicians  And-  surgeons,  tea 
by  contributors  of  L.10  or  more,  and  snbsoribers  of 
h.S,aa.  annually,  or  more,  and  by  the  jscsi^ts  or  heads  c^ 
the  Bodetieaor  bodies  of  men  wbo  have  contributed  L.  39 
(tf  more,  or  wbo  have  subscribed  annually  L.5,  5a.  tx 
more.  Patients  are  admitted  (unless  in  cases  that  admit 
of  no  dday)  by  instructions  from  a  committee ;  and  die 
coatribotors,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  ccmtribstiona 
are  authorised  to  admit  patients. 
I  The  grammar-school  or  Latin  school  of  Glasgow  is  ■ 
handsome  building  in  George  Street,  ia  the  north-west 
quarter  ofthecitycalled  the  New  Town,  la  the'lower  story 
it  a  great  hall,  SI  feet  in  length  and  27  in  breadth.  The 
leaching  rooms  above  stairs  are  30  feet  in  length  and  10  ia 
breadth.  The  school  is  airanged  into  four  classes,  with  as 
many  teacberi,  without  any  established  rector.  One  teacher 
receives  all  the  boys  who  enter  to  the  school  in  that  year, 
aad  is  followed  by  his  colleagues  in  rotation.  The  bi^a 
lemun  during  the  full  four  years  ef  their  attendance  with 
dte  same  master,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  dia* 
iuisad,  aad  he  be^s  a  new  class.   The  scholara  arc  fro* 
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foeody  eznmned  ia  presence  of  tlie  m^utntet  of  tlicl'*w*7t<'>- 
atj.     The  fees  psid  b^  e«ch  seheUr  amotmt  to  Oi.  per  i....,.— ^ 
spmrttT,  besides  ft  gmtoi^  to  the  teachers  at  GaodlouM, 
St.  during  the  winter  for  fuel,  asd  a  trifle  Tcarlj  to  the 
janitor  or  servant  of  the  school.     The  lalanei  of  the  maa> 
Icrs  giTen  hj  the  cit^  amoost  to  L.2S  to  tach  annnallj. 
As  Ae  teacher  of  the  aenior  class  acta  during  liis  year  ai  s 
kind  of  rector  saperintendiag  the  rest,  he  ia  allowed  Lhio 
during  that  year  for  his  extraordinary  trouble  ;  and  erreiy 
fcnrth  year  the  mm  of  L.5  is  granted  to  each  of  the 
teadiers  of  the  three  junior  classes.     The  taoA  obvious 
defect  of  Ibis  establishment  ia,  that  the  period  of  edncadoo 
fbr  yonng  boys  it  too  short ;  and  the  profettor  of  Latin,  or 
bnnumi^  as  it  is  called  (Jiterte  httmaniarts),  in  the  imiver* 
iity,  is  in  a  great  d^ree  thereby  converted  into  an  ordinary 
schoolmaster.     Bendes  this  establishment,  there  are  in  the 
city  a  great  variety  of  private  schoolt  in  which  the  Latfa 
■Bd  English  Itnguages  are  taught;  and  also  writing,  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  madiematics,  Su.  It  b  also  to  be  ob- 
served, diat  diflvrent  charitable  funds  have  been  ettabltthed 
for  giving  gratnitons  education  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Mr  Wilson  of  London,  who  f<mnerly  had  gme  firom  thitWibon'i 
aty  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  edncatimi  to  the"^^"^ 
lower  class  of  people,  ia  171S  mortified  L,3000  for  the 
purpose  of  educa&g  and  clothing  boys.     This  fund  has 
been  augmented  by  tnndry  donations  from 'other  persons, 
and  now  educates  forty-eight  boys,  who  at  the  end  of 
foor  years  are  also  completely  clothed  and  bound  appren- 
tices to  trades.     Beudes  these,  Crawford's  school  givescH«ft«d'« 
education  to  forty-eight   boys  and    girls,  Tennent's  tof"*^ 
ninety-stz,  and  Baxter's  to  forty-eight,  though  with  out  tdmli, 
clothing.     There  are  also,  of  late,  some  schools  set  apart 
Sot  girls,  such  as  Lennox's  school,  which  educates  forty- 
dgh^  and  Fcadie's,  which  educates  about  thirty,  jiy 
Vol.  Ml.  ft 
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LitMrr  tereatUog^  tewing,  and  knitdng.    Ardiibald  MtObr/ rfie^ 

ta chant  in  Glasgow,  likewiw  bequeathed  his  propert7,  *d 

1^^*  mountbg  to  L.7000  St«Iiiig,  to  tnute««,-  for  the  edoow 
lioD  of  girU  belwiging  to  indigent  peicnt*  in  the  aty.  He 
died  ia  17Bi>-  The  dergj  of  th«  citj^  *nth  the  priocid 
pal  and  profeator  of  divinity  in  the  vmrataXf,  and  a  re. 
prcientatiTe  of  each  of  the  kirk-Muieas,-  aK  appointed 
Suodir  nanagem  Ttf  all  tbeu  maj  be  added  a  conaiderabl* 
''^^^  oumbei  of  Sunday  schools,  under  the  mnageUent  of  aa 
assoeiatioQ  foe  that  purpose.-  The  schooU  are  about  tweln 
in  muabeTr  and  are  attended  by  neailj  900  children.  The 
object  of  them  is  the  iostnictioo  in  reading  the*  English 
language,  and  10  the  principles  of  relipoo,  of  the  childiea 
of  such  of  the  poor  inhabitants- as  nug^t  otheiwise  be  left 
destitute  of  instmctioo. 
ftjHDf^  As  connected  with  this  subject,  we  may  take  notice  of 
^^^'^^  Siirlkig's  Library,  esuUished  ^  Mr  Walter  Stirliag^ 
merchant  in  Glasgow,  who  bequeathed  L.iooo  Staling, 
Btensaoent  in  Millar  Street,  and  a  share  of  the  Tomise 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  library  for  dK 
benefit  of  the  citiuns  of  Glasgow.  The  man^icmant  is 
vested  in  thirteen  persons,  of  whom  fbiur  belong  to  the 
tewn-eonneil  of  Glasgow,  and  each  of  the  fbllowii^  bo- 
dies nominate  three  ;  vix.  the  merdiants-hovse  or  coo^* 
'  ny,  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and  the  facul^  of  physi*- 
cians  and  surgeons.  The  library,  which  is  in  Hutche- 
•ob's  Hospital,  i»  open  daily  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock 
in  the  ai^moon.  £very  subscriber  of  five  guineaa  is  co- 
titled  to  use  the  library,  by  reading  every  day  in  it,  or  by 
borrowing  books  to  the  amount  of  his  suhsaipti(».  If 
the  valne  of  the  books  borrowed  it  higher,  he  moat  deposit 
the  difference.  The  directors  also  Have  power,  on  parti- 
eular  occanmis,  to  authorise  non-subscribers  to  borrow 
books.    This  library  it  rapidly  incicasiiig ;  it  couaiM 
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iWfldr  iboot  8000  volilmeb  md  bai  mote  ifwi  Sfio  fBi^UMmrhf 
feriben.  _»k,^^ 

As  the  sdrgeoiu  of  Olugow  have  never;  ts  im  Edia-  FtirncitDi 
bnrgh,  bought  the  birthright  of  their  uifiifciit  brethna  tbe-^o,^^ 
barben^  and  tbtreby  introduced  themselves  into  i  shar«*5"T<'*' 
bf  the  politics  of  the  borofigb,  they  ate  entitled  to  be  hero 
ftotioed  as  ao  iastitotion  ptirely  literary,  in  conjnnctioo  with 
their  properassociatestbepbyscians.  The  pbyucians  and 
imgcofis  of  Gl&^w  were  erected  into  «  body  carpotate 
byatbarterfromKingJdmettheSixthittlSfiOJ  ThecharJ 
ter  was  ooafimied  in  1679 ;  it  confers  npon  the  &£nUy  th« 
privileges  of  being  exempted  &om  all  **  weapons-shaw^ 
ing,  roadsi  tuMts^  beaiii:^  ef  artnoarj  watehingt  iCardingf 
stentidgf  tazatioiu^  passing  na  assize,  tn^oestsj  jiuttGe^ 
courts^  sheriff  bntgh-coartsj  in  actions  civil  and  erisd^ 
Bal^  exoapting  ill  giving  tUeir  counsel  in  mattets  appcT't 
tainiog  to  the  iaid  arts."  The  ntntf  chkrters  also  Confer 
■poD  the  facolty  the  pri^ilege^  which  tbey  Itill  exeitit^ 
a£  examiaiiig'^  liod^  if  found  doalifiedy  of  licensing  all 
pcactittooers  of  medidne  or  cargfry  *ithin  the  bOronght 
•f  Glasgow,  Ren&tw,  and  Dunbartoof  and  the  sheri£< 
doms  ai  Renfrew^  Lanark^  Kyk^  Garridt^  Air^  sod 
Gmmii^faara.  The  fee  on  admisuoo  into  the  bcidty*  %* 
atotmtt  to  L.S4k  1  It.  They  ba4«  «  fond  tor  Ox  benefif 
of  their  widows  and  children.  They  have  a  hall  on  th< 
Wst  Ada  of  St  Enoch's  SqiiaiiCt  ithich  it  *  handsonui 
bnilding  of  two  stories  in  height.  Here  their  library  tt 
placed,  which  contaiiiB  some  thousand  volumes,  not  only 
of  a  ptabsuonal  nitarcf  but  in  every  branch  of  general 
nteratoiCi 

Stnoc  1155,  i  clrib,  imder  the  appellftdoA  of  ^  ^''^S!7 
Haj  Stdttjff  connsting  of  the  profeiMrt  of  die  eoUege^'^'' 
and  die  dergymenof  the  dty,  have  beta  accustomed  ta 
■tMt  wvrj  fmSHf  dnniig  wintei^  ly  *ii'<p»<tiBtnfM  tktt 
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CktritaHe  vtinTUty,  «nd  to  diicnii  qneatidns  connected  witb  gene* 

1  ral  literature.     Of  hie,  alio,  other  societies  of  a  niultr 

nUiue  hare  been  estaUiabed  j  such  as  tbt  philo-techni- 

cal  •ocactj'  is  ItOO,  and  the  philosophioal  socia^  in 

lf02. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

PuvioCs  Vt  the  re&nnadon,  the  ccdeaiaalical  eit»* 
Uiafament  wai  the  great  aonrce  of  all  cfaarity  ;  and  whate- 
ver  fnnda  were  meant  to  be  dios  expenclcd  were  vested  ill 
Ae  dergy  aa  trustees.  Indeed  it  waa  in  diii  form,  that 
H,  as  the  treasurers  of  dte  poor,  that  the  cfndvh  of  Home 
obtained  a  large  proportion  of  its  wealth.  Of  all  oha> 
ritabk  institntions  connected  with  the  Ronm  Catholic 
Cathedr^  of  Glasgow,  none  has  descended  to  the  pnsenf 
It  Nicholu'tiine  etcept  St  Nicholas' Hospital,  foonded  hj  Bishop 
Ho^iciL  Muirhead,  about  the  middle  of  the  isth  century,  for  tha 
fflaintcnanee  of  twelve  old  men  and  a  priest ;  hut  its  re* 
vemte  has  been  almost  entirelj  dilapidated^  and  evea 
now,  after  the  greatest  eflbrts^  yields  little  aiore  thaa 
L.20  a-year.  The  buiWng,  which  was  ft  faaadaomc  Gothie 
edifice,  is  now  minons.  It  stands  at  the  north«m  or  n^wf 
part  of  the  dty,  nearfy  opposite  to  the  New  Baronjr 
Church. 
KvAaaW  The  Merchants  Ho^mal  is  ^so  an  ancient  esUblish- 
""P"^  tneat  belonging  to  the  society  of  merchants  in  Glasgow. 
The  date  of  its  origin^  institntioti  is  not  known,  hot  if 
wu  previous  to  1005.  Being  m  ■  decayed  condition,  it 
was  taken  down  in  iflSD,  and  the  edifice  now  called  the 
Merchants  Hall  erected  in  its  stead.  The  property  of 
this  charitable  enri^Esbment  amounts  to  L.i8,ooo,  and  dw 
Wrenaei  are  emjAayed  in  the  relief  of  decayed  members,  or 
ifaw  widgwi  nd  doccidaots,  by  acau  •£  ptnuom  i 
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£)r  dien  is  now  no  hoipital>  properly  speaking,  contidcr.  ChvitiMi 
cd  as  ft  place  of  resideaoc  for  the  poor.  The  building,  i. 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  hospital,  lUnds  upon  the 
Boath  tide  of  the  street  leading  from  the  Salt  Market  to 
tin  old  bridge,  called  the  Bridgegate.  It  coniista  of  two 
•twics  i  the  lowest  of  which  is  occupied  hy  shops ;  the 
second  storjr  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  hall,  which  is 
•early  diirty  feet  wida  and  eighty  feci  in  length.  Ad> 
joining  |»  ihe  bmlding,  on  the  south,  it  has  a  lofly  spire, 
164  feet  in  height,  of  a  square  form,  teminating  in  a  py> 
(amid.  Over  all,  instead  of  a  weather-code,  is  a  gilded 
•hip  in  ftill  sail. 

The  Trades  Hospital  is  likewise  known  to  hare  existed  t 
in  1005.  It  was  originally  established  by  the  iflcorpo-^ 
lalicxis  of  the  city,  but  the  precise  date  is  not  known.  It 
is  called  the  Alms  House,  and  stands  in  the  upper  part  of 
die  I£gb  Street,  between  the  Rottenrow  and  St  Nicholas' 
Capital,  where  the  street  receives  the  appellation  of 
Kirk  Street  or  Kirkgate.  It  has  a  small  projection  to- 
wards the  street,  with  a  turret  and  bell.  "Hie  bell  tolls  at 
the  p«'T'"g  of  every  funeral  towards  the  High  Church- 
ward J  and  usually  a  small  sum  is  put  into  a  box  by  the 
relations  of  the  deceased,  or  attendants  on  the  funeral. 
Above  the  box  is  the  following  inscription  :  "  Give  to 
the  Pnir  and  thou  sal  have  treasure  in  Heavin.  Mat, 
10  Cha-"  In  this  building,  which  is  now  in  a  state  of 
decay,  is  a  hall  in  which  the  incorporations  formerly  con- 
vened for  their  elections  and  other  public  business  i  bui  as 
it  was  a  small  and  mean  place,  a  new  building  for  that 
purpose  was  erected,  called  the  Trades  Hall,  on  the  west 
ode  of  Glauford  Street.  The  foundation-stone  of  it  was 
laid  in  ITOl.  The  plan  was  formed  by  Robert  Adam^ 
Esq.  architect.  It  consists  of  three  flats  or  stories  i  the 
lowest  of  which  is  rusticated  and  ornamented  by  arched 
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jPffi'iiU*  doOn.  The  princi|»l  dow  itanda  in  ft  prtqecdoa  of  tl>« 
tST^pi  Kcood  toiT*  *"<'  i*  ornunented  with  four  Doric  eOf 
lunuu,  which  »upport  ft  triaagular  pedioMiit,  wd  hav* 
^wca  them  ft  ]ftrg«  Veaetian  window,  which  lights  du 
iniddle  of  the  grtftt  hftU,  The  Mine  hftll  i»  lighted  frooi 
the  front  hj  two  idditiooal  Venetiaa  windows  «nd  tw(( 
■qnate  ooesr  The  ^ont  of  tb«  house  is  tcnninntod  by  ^ 
bandsomc  rvil  pf  itone,  on  the  centre  of  which  an  die 
^rms  ef  the  aty.  Front  thf  |ni0dle  of  the  roof  nies  ft 
Some  covered  with  lead.  Th«  great  hftU  is  sev^ty  £eet 
)n  lengtlla  ftpd  thi^7^T«  iA  ttrcftdth,  iqd  ii  adorned  with 
Itucco-work  in  good  taste.  The  funds  of  the  trades  de^ 
voted  to  charity  aaoi^Dt  to  about  L*50D  f*"  «MM>. 
f^i^  Th^  oe^  charitable  ^tablisbment,  in  point  of  anti^tf, 
pB'*tf<w(--j  I{utctwtaa^«  l]otpit4>  It  wa*  founded  by  George  Hnt, 
fktaoDf  writer  »  Glasgow,  in  1939,  and  farther  cndsw- 
fd  by  hit  brother  Tt)oiiia«  in  the  year  1041>  for  the  supr 
port  of  twelve  old  nptQ  and  twelve  boyt.  The  patrons 
are,  ft  preceptor,  together  with  the  towQ-oounol  and  mi- 
nisters of  the  pity.  From  good  management,  and  a  vari. 
ety  of  donatipnf,  the  fipds  have  increased  to  apwaida  of 
1^.2300  ptr  vmum.  The  nwpey  i»  employed  io  giving 
pensions  of  from  L>5  to  X1.S0  fitr  ammm  to  (dd  Dken  is 
decayed  oircumstancet,  whg  had  formerly  posieased  goo4 
fibaracter  and  credit  in  the  city.  The  charity  has  likcwisi 
)>een  extended,  of  late  years,  fo  women  of  the  same  fkicrip- 
fion  in  pensions  from  L.5  to  L.15  fier  fumwu.  A  part 
f}f  it  is  also  employed  in  giving  clotbtng  and  pen^ois  (f 
L.?  each  to  a  nnmber  of  boys  for  four  years,  v)d  in  sn^ 
porting  a  school  for  tbeir  education  during  that  tiae> 
'When  they  leave  this  school,  where  they  leant  reading 
l<rrhing,  and  arithmetic,  they  are  completely  dotlied  and 
^^ound  apprentices  to  difierent  trades. 
^pif  ^f  hospital  stood  umn  the  Boctb  yde«f  AeT;(«a» 
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iftte.     For  the  improTcment  of  the  i 

fimda  of  the  io  ttitotum,  h  wfts  taken  down,  and  a  new  street  1  ^-  • 
.•pened,  leadiag  oorthwiurd  from  die  spot  at  the  head  of  the 
^eet,  of  wtiich  it  fonm  ■  handsome  termination,  where 
the  preseot  hospital  was  built-  its  front,  which  looks  into 
John  Street,  b  fifty -eight  feet  in  length  i  the  breadth  of 
Ibe  building  le  fifty-five  feet ;  the  froat,  which  is  of  p»> 
.tished  stone,  is  adorned  with  Coriothian  columns,  it  If 
lOrowned  with  a  handsome  spire  of  L50  feei  in  height. 
Xhe  great  ball,  whi<^  is  surrounded  by  b  gallery,  hu 
keen  used  at  a  deposit  for  Stirling's  library. 

The  Town's  Hospital  at  Poors  House  was  founded  ioTMn'a  * 
Ae  year  1730,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  ""^^^ 
•bout  ifeee  years  thereafter.  like  other  establishments 
«f  the  same  sort  in  Scotland^  it  seems  to  have  taken  its 
nse  from  a  disposition  to  imitate  oar  more  wealthy  and 
jpowerfiil  neigfaboDrs  of  England ;  who,  although  the^ 
are  undoubtedly  entitfed,  ia  most  points  of  political  and 
aril  le^dation,  and  in  many  -valuable  arts,  to  be  respect* 
«d  as  tfie  instructors  of  mankind,  have  undoubtedly  &Ueit 
fn  ahoit  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  what  respects 
Ac  management  of  the  poor.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
erer,  that  in  Glasgow,  notwithstanding  the  establishment 
«f  this  hospital,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  poor  are 
•opportod  as  ouUpensitmers,  which  leaves  them  still  in  thtt 
midst  <rf  aociety,  end  under  an  inducement  to  exert  them* 
aelvet  for  dieir  own  support.  The  following  is  the  a« 
moont  «f  the  public  charity  prrea  by  the  city,  consider. 
«d  at  a  colleciion  of  parishes,  exdusive  of  the  mburbt 
contained  in  the  Barony  parish,  or  the  Gorbals,  u  stated 
in  the  general  acconnu  of  this  hospital,  from  Denholm'i 
History  of  Glasgow.  It  appears  that  in  1103,  330  per. 
■on*  resded  u  the  house  ;  the  g;ross  expenditure  of  chab 
pity  Mwnottd  to  L.M03:12:T>. 
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GLASGOW* 

Chfritibia  Of  thi)  sum  there  was  expended  apon  oat-meil  to  tlM 

poor  who  do  aot  reude  in  the  hotue h.06t  10     t 

Snnu  to  out-peau(Miers »..  .   213     0     2 

Nurses  fees  to'ais  children 005  18    8 

L.S146  a  11 
There  renuia  for  the  ezpence  of  the  hospital  L.  SSlTj, 
8s.  id.  The  aver^re  ezpence  of  each  individual  main- 
tained in  this  hospital,  therefore,  amounted  onlj  to  L.  7, 
9s.  tod.  which  undoubtedly  democttrates  great  frugal* 
i^  of  management  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  of  the 
institution.  At  the  same  dme,  when  to  this  ezpeoce  is 
added  the  co$t.  of  oii^nally  building  the  &bric  of  th^ 
bouse,  and  when  it  is  conudered,  with  the  aid  of  what 
small  sums  given  as  out-peasions,  the  poor  in  Scotland 
usually  contrive  to  maintain  themselves,  it  will  easily  be 
seen  that  the  community  is  very  far  from  deriving  imme- 
diate profit  from  (och  an  establishment ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  poor  themselves  are  placed  in  an  unnatu- 
ral, a  degraded,  and  unsatisfactory  situation  :  and  by  the 
unfortunate  example  of  individuals  of  an  usexccptiomble 
character  being  at  times  ^compelled  to  accept  of  such  a 
mode  of  relief,  the  reluctance  towards  entering  an  faospi* 
tal  is  removed,  and  a  foundatiou  is  laid  for  a  permanent 
and  costly  poors  rate. 

This  hospital  standi  adjacent  to  the  river  oo  the  nrnth 
ude  to  the  westward  of  the  old  bridge.  It  is  three  stories 
in  height,  consisting  of  a  front  and  wings.  It  is  kept 
clean,  and  well  aired.  To  the  northward  of  it,  at  some 
distance,  is  another  building,  in  the  lower  apartments  of 
which  insane  persons  are  confined  ;  the  upper  part  is  used 
as  an  infirmary  for  the  sick  belonging  to  the  hospital. 
The  hospital  is  under  the  management  of  a  preceptor, 
treasurer,   and  fifty  directors^  elected  annually  by  the 
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tpmuGOiiodlf    the  merdimti,    the  iscorponited  trades,  .^»>'<*Ua 
and  dte  genen}  luik-Beiuoii  of  the  dt^.  ■  — ,-  .^ 

The  general  lewioa,  compoaed,  aashwady  iBentiooed,o«Denl«tr 
id  the  miniiters  and  the  eldefs  o{  the  cbi)rcbei  of  the*^ 
city,  have  under  tbeix  managnoent  a  rereniie  of  from 
ItoiSOO  to  L.  liOOftr  mmimm.  This  arises  from  doii»> 
tuna  granted  to  them  at  £ffercat  times,  and  from  d<^ 
BBtia&s  frequently  givea  at  tnaniages  ^nd  fiinerals.  .Ob 
Aeae  last  occasion^  donatims^  not  below  L.5,  and  m1> 
^om  above  ten  gnineas,  are  freqijeotly  given,  for  tbf 
pupOM  of  obtaining  the  dty-bells  to  be  tolled  at  the  fu- 
nenl.  The  geDeral  sessions  contribnte  from  their  funds 
L>300  atuinallT'  to  the  support  of  the  Town's  Hoqutal ) 
tbe  lemainder  is  allowed  to  be  expended  by  the  kirk* 
•eanma  of  the  particular  pariaho,  in  giViag  pensions  a>4 
PCcagopal  rcEef  to  the  poor  nill)in  their  raq)ectiva  bonn? 
^Bfics ;  and  some  put  of  the  funds  aj«  expeoded  opbn  par* 
tknlar  objects  of  charity,  is  obedience  to  directioai  girea 
t>y  the  original  graotera  of  the  funds. 

Sir  John  Scott  ofScatmrTct,  aseDator  of  the  collegv  ofSntAa 
jostiee,  in  June,  1053,  by  a  contract  wiA  the  m^istrate^ 
of.Glwigew,  conveyed  to  them  the  IsQds  of  Pnckie  and 
Puckie-Mill,  in  Ute  paririi  o£  St  Leonard's  im  Fife,  for  tbs 
pnrpMc  of  pitting  four  boys  to  apprenticeriiips  within  tht 
faty  i  the  appreafice-iiees  to  amount  to  IQO  merks,  ot 
L.$  :  11  :  1^  Sterling ;  three  of  the  boys  to  be  named  by 
tbe  bdis  of  the  granter,  and  one  by  the  nagittiates  and 
town-council.  In  1181,  it  was  i^reed  fay  the  magis- 
frates  and  David  Scott  of  Scotstarvet,  Esq.  that  when 
the  lands  should  yield  L.30  ptr  ammum  he  should  have  ft 
light  to  oominatc  four,  and  the  magistrates  two  boys; 
and  when  the  lands  should  yield  L.  40  ftr  oHMiim,  he 
shoold  have  a  right  to  nonunate  bixr  without  incrciring 
the  luirabet  named  by  the  magiatratet* 
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gll^U^    b  itfo  Mr  Wniiuu  Mitdiell,  oerdunt  ia  tm/hB^ 

^^-'^ 'left  the  nun  ofL.fiOOO  to  the  magiitrates  of  GlBSgow  for 

£^^^f  tfie  nppoct  of  poor  buigeuei  or  their  children,  in  the  ttor 
ift%  miiudoa  of  hi«  execotara  'end  thcii  hein  for  ever.     Ro- 

bert Tettneiit)  metflfaflot  in  Glasgow,  in  1190,  bcqoeUhed 
tte  sum  of  500  meiki  Scots  for  the  nudotcBuce  of  poor 
diildreii  in  the  chtii^  schotds  erected  kj  his  brother ; 
■Iso  L.  400  Scots,  to  be  applied  by  die  nugistrates  fiv 
the  uuiial  relief  of  Ihree  widows  of  citizeoi ;  sod  the 
som  of  10,000  meriu  to  b«  lent  oot  hj  the  magistntes 
for  fire  yeaci,  without  interest,  in  separate  nnu,  to  fifteen 
ftkerohants  and  five  tradesmen  of  the  city.  James  Conl* 
ler,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  by  his  will,  dated  ssd  Novem* 
ber  17B7,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  L.1200  ai  a  perpetual 
charitable  fand,  in  the  maaagement  of  the  miaisters  an4 
towB-coimcil  of  the  dty,  to  be  distributed  in  animal  pea* 
uons  of  from  L.'ltoli.is  Sterling. 

In  tbn  dty,  also,  there  is  ■  Diapeonry,  supported  hj 
fubscriptioa,ior  the  purpose  of  aftrdiag  medical  assist- 
tace  to  the  poor  \  and  in  1802  a  Magdalene  Asylum,  Sat 
the  pr9tection  of  penitent  females,  was  sstaKlishcd  by  a 
KKuety  of  persons.  The  grocers  were  incorporated  4>y 
the  town-eonncil  in  2789,  to  enable  them  t«  establish  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  relief  of  tbdr  poor ;  and  ifl  ltk« 
manner,  in  1700,  a  siaoikr  instittitioa  was  formed  for  tha 
relief  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  tii  the  church  of  Scotland^ 
The  oa|»tBl  of  this  sodety  is  said  to  amount  to  abont 
L.5000.  A  society  was  in  1700  established  for  giving 
asnstance  to  persons  apparently  drowned.  A  Dispensary- 
has  also  been  established  for  the  spedsl  purpose  ofinoco- 
lating  children  with  the  cow-pox  gratuitous^,  and  ilsa 
fiir  pacffinnitig  the  same  operatioQ  for  the  sum  of  2s>  Sdo 
ibr  each  child.  Tliis  sum  was  pooiidered  at  an  iadoca- 
■catto  Uie  adopdoa  of  the  pnctke  1>ypaieatswbo  nighi 
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fWt'wish  tobeeonnderedai  p»pers,alAouglitbeymight  hAXk^ 
fie  afraid  of  the  expence  of  cmplojiog  a  regular  «.«ii-.i .  ^™"  Tt 
pnctitiaiier. 

B^dei  theie  already  monnoned,  a  variety  of  sums  of 
l^oney  have  at  different  times  been  lodged  with  the  ma- 
^istiates  and  incorporatioas  of  the  ci^,  as  a  Aind  of  pec* 
petokl  chfrity,  and  are  accordingly  admintctercd  4ccocd- 
ing  to  the  will  of  the  gnuiters.  Glaigow  is  also  ondcTr 
ftood  to  coDtain  bcttfeen  forty  and  fifty  associations  eti> 
tered  into  by  indiiridaals  of  difierent  descriptions,  with  tha 
view  of  contributing  from  their  eaminga  a  sum  wherewith 
to  support  themselve*  in  case  of  old  age  or  sickness,  of 
£ar  the  relief  of  tiieir  widows  and  infapt  children.  All 
Ac  iocorporadoos  of  the  dty  likewise  hare  established 
Amds  of  lesser  or  greater  importaoce  fos  the  support  of 
their  poor.  The  Toluatary  associations,  however,  or 
friendly  societies  as  they  are  called,  possess  diis  advantage 
•rer  those  more  ancient  or  regular  establishments,  that 
whereas  an  iodividnal  cannot  be  a  member  of  more  than 
pae  incorporalioa,  he  nuy  becoue  a  contributor  to  severaf 
9oae6fiSf  and  participate  in  the  benefits  derived  from  all^ 

pirBUC  AMUSEMENTS. 

A  T>Batke  was  first  erected  in  Glasgow  is:  the  yearsThmsi 
1752  and  1753.  If  that  institutiop  ha^  been  coldly  te- 
feivcd  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  luxury  of  the  kingdom 
has  always  been  concentrated,  and  w^ere  a  nomerons  body 
of  nobili^  and  gentry,  and  men  of  letters,  gave  it  cotmt^ 
aance,  it  could  scarcely  expect  a  tolerable  reception  in  a 
Commertial  or  mano&ctnring  town,  filled  with  a  busy  po» 
pnlatiea,  drawn  together  from  the  districts  inhabited  by  th« 
fBoat  zealoof  of  the  Soottiih  ptesbytenan*.  The  fint  thaia 
^  mt  a-wDodm  boiUiiii^  Kpetoi-aa^  the  Gtdi«bal>ift 
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t5*  •I^MOW. 

7^  'p  «H  um  called  the  Cutle-Tird,lii  coattetwiUiooe  of  the 
'«■  >»  I  ■' M  wtlb  (tf  the  bishop's  cuUe  or  palaoe.  Higgh  Lon^ 
StBfnper,  and  Mrs  Ward,  acted  in  diit  theitre.  The  coo^ 
SHB  people  regarded  it  with  borrori  wbicb  was  aogmeau 
ed  bj  the  orations  of  the  celebisled  iiinemit  methodisti. 
cal  pnadier,  Whilefield.  A  mob  of  weavers  at  one  time 
Attacked  the  heuae,  but  did  not  ■oceecd  in  destroying  it  In 
1702,  ft  number  ofgentleiQen  in  Glasgow  having  reaelved 
to  eroct  »  regular  theatre,  ground  was  fened  for  the  pnr- 
jMMa  from  Mr  Miller  of  Weitcrtoo.  A  snbicriptioa  was 
opened )  and  «fter  ttxpoc  delay  a  house  was  built  at  an  ex. 
pence  amounting  to  L.  1500,  and  in  spring  1104  the  cx> 
hibitiooB  were  appointed  to  begin,  The  companj  at  £- 
dinburgh  agreed  to  act  here ;  and  among  the  per&nsen 
was  Mrs  BelLuoj.  Here  again  the  popular  prejudices 
intcifcrcd.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  night'  fixed  for  opca- 
ing  the  house  it  was  set  on  fire,  ^nd  was  wiUi  much  diffi- 
culty preserved  from  total  nun.  The  stage  was  bane^ 
together  with  the  wardrobe  and  i^paratus.  Mrs  Bclliu 
faj  *ays,  in  the  history  of  her  life,  that  she  here  lost  bef 
whole  wardrobe,  w<»th  at  least  L.DOO.  It  contained  a  com* 
pletc  set  of  garnets  and  pcarh.  On  this  occasion  a  metho 
dist  preacher  was  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  He  told  lii* 
bearecs  in  his  sermon,  that  the  preceding  night  he  dream> 
cd  he  was  in  hell  at  a  grand  entertainment,  at  which  all 
the  devils  were  present ;  and  that  Lucifer  their  chief  gave 
for  a  toast  the  health  of  the  gentleman  who  had  lately 
sold  his  ground  to  build  them  a  house  upon,  alluding  to 
Mr  Miller,  frcMn  whom  was  obtained  the  ground  ou  whidi 
the  theatre  stood.  By  this  and  similar  traits  of  eloquence, 
the  preacher  so  inflamed  his  bearers,  that  they  butricd  in  a 
mass  to  the  theatre,  and  set  it  on  fire;  but,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  destruction  was  incomplete.  A  temprcvry 
ftage  was  fitted  up^  and  the  house  was  opened.  From  that 
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Hme  tlie  Gla^w  theatre  continaed  to  be  occuined  occb-  Pai'lfe*- 
uoQ^f  hj  the  same  compstny  that  acted  tt  Edinburgh.  ^ 
Under  different  managers  the  buiineis  of  the  theatre  was 
oondncted  till  the  5th  of  M^  1180,  when  the  booae  wu 
bomt  ttt  the  gronnd'  How  this  fire  happened  was  nevar 
known ;  but  there  was  little  reaaon  for  reg;arding  it  ai  ac- 
ddealxl.  There  bad  been  no  fires  In  the  honae  for  two 
days ;  and  the  flames  &it  imed  from  the  eod  oa  vWdb 
the  galleries  are  placed,  in  which  no  fire  is  erer  kept. 

In  the  following  year  Mr  Jackson,  manager  of  the  E- 
dinbargfa  theatre,  built  a  new  theatre  at  Glasgow,  wluch 
war  opened  !•  January  1782 ;  but  at  loigth,  tea  yean 
thereaAer,  in  canscqnoice  of  the  rapid  increaM  of  &e  dly, 
and  the  growing  fmdnesa  for  this  amusaoient,  a  resi^tioii 
Was  adapted  to  erect  a  new  theatre.  For  this  purpose  « 
aobsaiption  was  set  on  foot  at  L.  sfl  for  eadi  share,  and 
L.  TOOO  was  ^leedily  mbaoibed.  A  patent  was  obtain* 
cdr  and  a  theatre  built  under  the  inspection  of  a  cotumittee 
•f  the  snhaaribers.  Tlie  theatre  whidi  wis  burnt  down, 
as  already  meationed,  stood  in  the  ib«et  called  Unitm 
flace,  on  the  north  side  of  Argyk  Street,  opposite  to  Ja* 
■onca  Street.  Mr  Jackson's  Aeatrc  •  stood  in  Dnnlop 
Street,  on  the  south  nd«  of  Argyk  Street,  nearly  epposit« 
to  MiHer  Street.  The  present  theaffe  has  been  erected  at 
llie  bead  of  fjucoi  Stnet,  which  proceeds  at  right  angles 
northward  from  Argyle  Street,  weAward  from  Millar 
Street.  The  theatre  is  oa  the  west  side  of  Queen  Street. 
Its  form  u  that  of  a  parallelogram.  The  extent  of  its 
freoit  towards  the  street  is  70  feet ;  but  it  extends  back- 
wards to  the  nest  15S  feet.  It  is  acoounied  the  largest 
ffoviacial  theatre  in  Britam.  Its  front  towards  ibe  ttntt 
h  of  polished  stone ;  it  is  extremely  light  and  elegant.' 
The  plan  wss  given  by  Mr  David  Hamilton  ardutect. 
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J^^WcB-  Svery  part  of  tlie  wwk  btt  been  finisbed  la  tJic  dtojf 

-  iplendid  mmner. 

AwwbKwi  Assembltes  for  danetng  htre  long  been  heU  weelUj^  ds* 
ring  winWr  in  Crlugaw.  Gird  Kuemblies  hsve  been  af 
templed  in  rot«tioa  whh  tbe  dancing  Mtemblfy  bat  with 
little  mcceslj  The  present  uaemblj-room  vtaa  first  <qiea- 
•dtmtbequedi'abinh-dajr  1198.  The  compta j  on  that 
vtcasion  amoonttd  to  350  s  >nd  dte  nnmber  present  <n 
timilir  oCcasiooi  his  unoaated  to  kb  tddhimil  hnndredii 
Ob  such  occasi«t»  the  ladies  ftained.  bj  far  fhe  least  niu 
IBitiroos  part  of  the  company.  The  bnildiag  in  whicfi 
the  assemblies  art  held  sftads  on  Ur  norfh  Hde  of  Ingram 
Street,  which,  as  already  meatiooed^  ia  in  the  New  Tow^ 
and  parallel  to  Argyle  Street  t  the  building  is  verj  ele* 
gant.  Its  front  is  adorned  with  four  lonie  cdnmnay  and 
their  oorrcspooding  pilasten.  It  is  lighted  in  the  princi- 
pal story  by  three  large  VenetiiQ  Windows;  tite  gncf 
>oom  is  eighty  £eet  in  length,  tbirty^vo  is  breadtby  and 
twenty-serea  in  hdght.  Galleries  for  dte  mywdana  m 
placed  in  each  end  of  Aa  roMa»-  and  the  wb^e  Is  h^^y 
ornamented.  A  few  years  agoV  an  rfttenpt  w<b  made  ttf 
MtabUdi  a  sttbsoriptioii-eoneert  after  Ac  natoTe'  of  that 
which  so  long  eaistdd  tt  Edinburgh ;  bat  it  was  aeoa 
abandoned,  althongh  not  till  semoe  eminent  perfbrmen  bad 
been  brought  to  GlugDW,  The  coooerti  are  now  coof 
duoted  by  professiooal  men  for  their  own  cmolomeat  dif 
ring  each  winter.  They  are  held  in  the  great  sasenbly^ 
room. 
ha«d  Bifc  A  sodety  has  been  formed  in  Glasgow  for  Ae  eccoO' 
"**"''  ragement  of  sacred  nuuic.  It  consists  of  subscribers  tr 
the  institution.  Six  pnblio  meetings  are  held  during  tb» 
vinter,  together  widi  weekly  rehearsals.  ,  The  towiw 
eoimcil  has  authorised  them  to  hold  their  meetings- in: tbi' 
•hfurofthe  Cathedral  i_aad  bcr^  as  ilacswcty  ip«Bticaa^ 
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6tAMDW<  Hi 

lft<7  ItftT^  erected  mi  ocgan,  wbieh  mrbontl^  Mr  I)o'^^^^e*- 
teUton o£ York.  -.  ,  — > 

There  is  ia  the  tit^  a  dub  Oat  jSzj  at  boWls,  and  have  Boiri^  ^ 
a  green  in  the  opper  part  of  the  toma,  at  the  back  of  the 
flild  alms-hoose  or  trades-fao^iitxl.  Another  bowlil>g>i 
gresD  it  k«pt  bj  an  indiTidual  in  the  Caltoii  foi  the  amase^ 
ment  of  the  pnblic  and  hia  owa  emolument.  The  golf  ia 
also  practiied  here  at  the  side  of  the  river  upon  Glasgow 
green  ;  but  this  amusement  is  not  sor  much  a  &TDurite  ia 
ihc  western  as  in  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland  on  account 
flf  the  frequent  latDi,  which  render  it  ioconvenieat. 

During  winter,  when  the  Clyde  ii  covered  with  M^ 
tkating  is  a  general  amusement  among  the  jonog  people.- 
CorHng  is  also  practised,  though  not  SO  generaUj  as  in  tfi* 
•ouniFj'  parities  to  the  eastward  f  bat  a  club  for  that 
purpose  exists  i  aod  it  may  be  addcdy  that  of  the  social 
iostttotions  called  mann  lodgej,  there  are  fourteen  in  Glas- 
gow. A  flew  years  ago,  also*  a  riding  school  has  beea 
•atablished  at  the  western  part  of  the  town  in  York  Streets 

MUNICIPAL  INSTTnrnONSP. 

TBI  dty  of  Glasgow  is  governed  by  a  tmm-eotiiiciI,'ABdMtg*> 
cmsistiiig  of  «  provost,  five  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  dea- **'"***■ 
(Sotfecoavener,  a  master  of  works,  and  twen^-three  conn. 
eiUmcn,  twe><re  of  whom  arc  mcrchsnti,  and  the  remain* 
ing  eleven  belong  to  the  inoorporated  trades.  The  ge>> 
verament  of  Glasgow,  in  former  times,  belooged  to  th« 
Uahop  or  his  depths ;  and  the  whc^  of  the  town's  char- 
ters were  granted  in  &vour^  not  of  die  inhabitanu,  but  of 
the  bishop.  In  1172,  William,  surnamed  the  Lira,  erect- 
ed Glasgow  into  a  royal  borough  in  favour  of  JoceGo^ 
tken  bishop  of  Glasgow,  Not  satoficd  with  this,  bishop 
T^uobuU  obtswd  the  dty  and  bwoay  of  ^a^w  to  b« 
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Wbmidpl  erected  m  1456  br  Tunes  the  Second  mto  a  feealitr  tt 

InticutioDi. ,  ,,,..,.-  -*,.., 

1  nvour  ot  the  biihop  and  hu  nicccssors.     Tbc  buhopi,  to 

secure  the  obedience  of  their  vusak,  nnuDj  appointed 
powerful  noblet  to  hold  the  office  of  their  bailies  of  rega. 
lity.  The  Bakes  of  Lenooz  long  hdd  it ;  and  in  1021 
that  fiunily  obtained  an  irrevocable  right  to  Ae  office. 
The  Duke  of  Lennox  afterwards  resigned  it  to  the  crown ; 
and  during  the  first  half  e£  the  late  century,  the  king  was 
«ccastomed  to  appoint  a  bailie  of  tegality>  bat  has  since 
ceased  to  do  so.  In  1011,  James  die  Sixdi  granted  m 
darter,  erecting  the  dlj  in*  a  royal  borough;  and  ia 
1430  Charles  the  First  granted  tooAer  diarter,  anthori- 
tnog  the  magittratea  to  appoint  a  baiHe  on  the  river  Clyd^ 
with  maritime,  civil,  and  oriauaal  jnrisdictioD  from  Glas- 
gow bridge  to  the  Qoch,  a  ^ace  about  fiiur  nules  be- 
low Greenock.  This  magistrate  is  commonly  called  the 
vatrr  baiSt.  Anciently  Ae  magistrates  of  Gla^ow 
were  elected  by  Ae  srcfalHihop  or  lord  of  regality,  till 
by  a  statute  in  1041  the  citizens  were  empowered  t* 
nominate  their  own  magistrates,  excepting  that  they  were 
bound  to  present  a  list  of  three  men  amnially  to  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  and  out  of  this  list  he  nominated  the 
provost.  This  privilege,  however,  was  lost  upoo  the  re- 
storation of  episcopacy  in  1(302,  when  a  new  ardbt- 
sbop  was  ^>p(Mnted  with  all  the  privileges  competent  to 
his  predecessors.  At  the  revolution.  King  WilUxm,  witk 
the  advice  of  his  prtvy-conncil^  andiorised  a  new  and  free 
declioa  of  the  bailies  and  council  by  poll  of  die  burges- 
ses, and  empowered  the  magistrates  and  council  to  elect 
the  prevest.  Afterwards,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in 
1000,  the  town-council  got  the  power  of  cbooung  their 
own  magistrates,  and  other  officers  of  the  borough,  as 
fiilly  and  freely  as  the  city  of  Edioburgh  or  any  other 
Myal  boKRigh.   The  fima  and  maonet  of  this  drctimi  by 
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tent  tttt  or  ctuistitBtioD*  adopted  by  I^P  coancil  at  differ  « 
rent  periods.  In  1711.  the  fprmer  tet  underwent  some  al- 
ttnttioDi,  which  were  confnaed  by  the  coaveation  of 
royal  boroughs.  la  1748  another  set  wfu  itdopted,  and 
■greed  to  by  the  council,  merdiants  and  trades  houses  j 
juid  being  coafiincd  that  yeajr  by  the  eooventioo  of  royal 
Iwrougbs,  ^>rn»  the  premt  let  or  form  of  goveTnment. 
The  electioB -talus-place  in  the  following  manner.  Upon El«tiM  «( 
(he  first  Tuetd^y  after  Michaclmat,  the  nagistrates  andtme^ 
fwincil  convew  to  decf  a  proTOst  and  three  bailies.  The 
provoat  and  two  of  the  bailies  are  merchants,  and  the 
third  of  the  bailies  belongs  t«  the  incorporated  trades. 
The  naetchsnt  ran):  or  company  is  divided  by  the  magis- 
trates into  fbor  Lots,  w  leeti  at  iJiey  are  called,  &om  each 
of  whiiph  one  is  cbown  |  out  of  these  four,  by  a  second 
^ote,  two  are  chosen ;  and  of  the  two,. one  is  named  by  a 
vptP'Of  tbe  council  to  the  office  of  provost.  By.  a  similar 
mode  of  election  the  two  merchant-bailies  are  cbosen. 
Fjrofn  iJje  trades-conoKUors  the  trades  first  bfulie  ij  elect-; 
ed.  By  a  like  sort  of  election  a  third  merchant-bailie  Of  the 
«nd  another  trades- baitie  are  chosen.  The  election  of  the  ^'^ 
fown-conadl  takes  place  on  the  succeeding  Friday.  Th« 
magistrates  for  the  three  preceding  years  are  the  electors ; 
that  is,  the  provost  and  bailies ;  and  the  number  is  alway* 
completed  to  eighteen,  whom  they  elect  put  of  their  pro- 
per ranks  of  merchants  or  trades.  The  dean  of  guild,  or 
bead  of  the  merchants^  is  annually  elected  by  the.  magis- 
trates and  town-council  and  the  deacons  of  diSerenjC  trades, 
Unth  a  sufficient  nu^nb^  of  merchanu  to  equalize  tht 
jpterchants  and  the  trades.  Every  p^son  who  settles  in 
the  city  as  a  merchant  must  become  a  member  pf  tho 
merchants  house  or  compHiy.  To  do  so,.hc  mist  first  be 
;^di)uued  a  burg«w  of  the  ci^,  and  pay  L.  10  to  |Jl«  iMfr 
VoL.M.  K. 
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S5>  OfcAtOOtTi 

Moniciiwi  cblitts-bousb  ;  the  price  of  bein?  idmittad  a  batgenit  0 
InKitatiom.  ,  .        ~>  .  -     i  « 

■  B  itnager  L.8  :  T :  lOV-     Toe  «»i  uia  loas-ui-lBW  of 

burgesies,  or  thoK  who  have  served  sppFcaticeshipi  io 
the  citjf  piij  different  sums,  in  no  ease  amounting  t* 
TpcMpac^  more  than  L.  l :  15  :  10>  The  difiermt  incorporatioiis  n*' 
"****  the  following :  Haminermeni  tailors,  cordincrs  or  shoe^ 
makers^  maltmen,  weaveis,  baken^  skinners,  wright^ 
coopers,  masons,  flesbers,  gaidcnen,  bai-beni  dyen,  and 
bonaet-makers.  Thej  are  reprcMntcd  uneqaally  hf  SE- 
tj-aix  members  in  what  is  caHed  the  tradesJiOdkc ;  and 
this  trades-hoose  elects  a  list  of  three  persms^  oat  of  whoa 
the  magistrates  and  council^  along  with  fourteen  membersv 
chocen  by  the  merehants-bMue  and  the  deacons  or  prvsi- 
dents  oF  each  of  the  incorporate  trades,  elect  cnewhoia 
deacon-convener.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  by  thi< 
constitution,  Which  we  have  stated  very  shortly,  and  witlw 
out  ginog  a  detail  of  the  mode  trf  election^  the  magia^ 
trates  and  counol'  do  in  fact  nominate  their  own  sucoei-i 
sort,  or  rather  the  magistrates  of  the  last  three  years  per* 
form  this  office  ;  that  is,  the  provost  and  five  bailiea,  ^ 
mounting  to  eighteen  in  number. 

Tht  magistrates  and  town-coimctl  of  Glasgow  also  elect 
a  bailie  for  the  suburb  on  the  southCm  side  of  the  river, 
called  Gorbals,  and  be  usually  appoints  a  resident  depu- 
ty i  they-  appoint  the  water  bailie  annually,  and  a  bailie 
of  Provaa.  In  other  respects  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow 
KC  «£  little  political  importance,  as  they  have  only  a  vote 
^ong  with  those  of  the  towns  of  Rutherglen,  Renfrew,  and 
Dunbarton,  in  the  electicm  of  a  member  of  parliament. 
Anaorid  The  armorial  bearing  of  the  city  exhibits  an  oak-tre* 
'^'  with  a  bird  above ;  at  the  foot  a  salmon,  with  a  gd4 
ring^  in  its  mouth  i  aad  on  a  branch  on  the  left  side,  a 
.bell;  the  ntotto,  *'Let  Glasgow  flourish."  Before  the 
refbnnatiao,  St  Mnogo's  bttad  mitred  wu  on  the  right  af 
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Vte  shield  with  twti  stkoons  for  suppattert.  The  stflffltfa  Miatfap*! 
■ad  the  ring  la  the  Gltsgovr  «nng  are  acconated  for  by  ■  ^  -■ 
the  following  logettd :  In  the  dayi  of  St  Kentigeni,  a  ladj 
h^/fiag  lost  het  wedding-ring,  it  stirred  np  her  husband's 
jealoosf  1  to  ftUaj  which,  lUe  applied  to  8t  Kenttgei^- 
iinploring  his  help  for  the  tafetj  c^  her  honour.  NoC 
long  af^,  aa  St  Kentigeni  walked  hy  the  rirer,  he  deu' 
red  a  pawn  that  wa>  fishiag  to  bring  him  the  first  fiih  he 
oonld  catch;  which  was  accordingly  doae,  and  ftom  its 
atonth  was  taken  the  lady*s  ring ;  the  reeorery  where- 
of in  this  manner  effectually  took  awaj  her  husband's 
snsplrion. 

The  merchants  of  Glasgow,  thoitgh  tiiey  hay«  separatt 
finds,  and  a  majority  in  die  town-council,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  ever  formally  cioiutihited  into  an  incorpora'  - 
tion  distinct  fhnn  the  test  of  the  burgesses  t  but  a  dispnto 
having,  early  in  the .  acTenteenth  oeatnryi  occurred  be^ 
tween  them  and  the  incorp<HVed  ^vdes  concerning  their 
privileges,  their  disputes  were  tettkd  by  a  bond  of  sub* 
i^sioD  to  Sir  George  Elphinslon,  then  provoSt,  and  twa 
of  the  ministers  of  the  city.  In  1606  these  arbiters  pro* 
noDDCed  an  award,  which  is  called  t^c  letter  of  guildry^ 
tod  is  admitted  by  costom  to  fix  the  constitution  and  pri* 
vileges  of  the  merchants,  and  the  mode  of  electing  the  ma- 
nagers of  thrir  funds.  The  incorporated  trades  possess 
fnnds,  which  are  under  the  management  of  a  deacon,  coU 
lector,  and  a  ceitain  number  of  masters }  which  □umber  ia 
aot  ooiform  in  the  different  ineorporadons.  The  incor-  Amtqoityt . 
por^ons  of  Gla* gow  are  not  very  ancient.  The  Ham-  coreWha 
mermen,  who  seem  to  be  the  oldest,  hava  a  charter  dated*'^ 
2Ith  Febmary  1530 1  whidi  proceeds  apon  the  narrative 
that  they  existed  previous  to  that  date,  but  that  their  pri- 
vileges  had  not  been  ooarectTy  defined.  The  incorporatidQ 
■f  W«mn  were  umitMcd  by  the  magisttmtcs  ia  19M. 
&3 
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SUO  GtABGOVr. 

Municfp*!  The  iocorporati^n  of  Bak.»s  have  existed  fen-  some  buo- 
.  ■  y  1 1,  drcd  years.  In  156B  the  regent  Morray  bestowed  upon 
this  incorporatiMi  the  lands  of  Pftrtick,  as  a  reward  for 
their  services  to  his  army  prcvions  to  the  battle  of  Lang- 
tide.  Here  the  incorporation  have  excellent  mills,  ca. 
pablc  of  grinding  50,000  bolls  of  flour  per  amum.  The 
incorporation  of  FlesherS  obtained  their  charter  or  seal  of 
cause  in  1580 ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that 
most  of  the  piieteat  fourteen  incorporations  first  existed 
in  the  end  of  the  ^xleenth  and  beginning  of  the  seveo- 
teenth  centuries. 
Bailie-  The  city  of  Glasgow,  like  other  royal  boroughs,  has  » 

*°'"'  town-court  called  the  batiU'COttrt.  The  summMa  issued 
from  this  court,  and  the  decrees  pronoun6ed  in  it,  run  in  ths 
name  of  the  provost.  Its  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the 
territory  of  the  borough,  but  extends  to  actions  of  delA  of 
the  highest  amount,  and  to  all  criminal  case;  that  are  not 
eapttal,  Glasgow  has-also,  like  oUier  royal  boroughs^  a 
dean  of  gnild  court :  the  buriness  of  the  dean  of  guild  i« 
to  decide  disputes  bct«veen  contiguous  pro^elora  con- 
cerning encroachments  upon  their  property ;  to  regulate 
the  weights  and  measures ;  to  take  care  that  new  biuld* 
ings  do  not  encroach  upon  the  streets  of  the  city  ;  and  ts 
authorise  the  pulling  down  of  niinons  buildings,  or  tlie 
repairing  of  them  by  the  neighbourhood,  without  al- 
lowing the  proprietor,  in  this  last  case,  to  claim  his  pro> 
perty  till  he  pay  the  expence  of  the  repairs. 
Small  dibi'  There  is  also  here  held  a  justice  of  peace  court  for  the 
""'"'  '"  recovery  of  small  debts ;  and  there  is  likenise  held  what 
is  called  the  court  of  comcUnce,  in  which  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  are  judges.  It  meets  every  Monday  for  thede. 
terminittion  of  small  cuuses  bronght  tor  payment  of  sums 
not  above  forty  shillings.  Procurators,  neither  here  nor 
in  the  sn^ll  Achl-wart,  are  admitted  to  plead ;  the  parties 
'  emselves  stating  their-  own  cue.     Besides  these  stated 
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ooujtL  «  mairistrate  attends  dally  at  the  cauncil-chamber,  MuncipU 

c_7/  ej-  •  u  -J-      '""■""'«"* 

Sot  toe  purpose  u  discussing  soch  causes  as  require  dis-   — ^— _ 

patch,  without  awuting  tbe  ordioarj  forms  of  conit. 

The  Town-liouse  of  Glasgow  stands  at  the  cross>  nd-Tomt- 
joiaing  to  the  prison,  to  tbe  westward  of  which  it  is  pW-boouC  S'<^ 
ced :  it  was  built  in  1S36.  The  front  is  supported  by^ 
strong  square  piQars  coODecled  with  each,  other  bj  arcbes 
fixming  a  piazza.  Tlie  hall  Is  a  handsome  room  fifty-two 
feet  in  length,  twenty-seven  in  breadth,  and  tweiity<four 
in  height.  There  is  here  a  fine  portrait,  by  Ramsay,  o( 
Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  his  robes  as  lord-'justics 
general.  H^  also  are  full  length  portraits  of  all  ouf 
kings  since  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  crowq 
of  England.  The  Tolbooth  is  a  well-finished  lofty  build-i 
ing  of  five  stories.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  High 
Street  and  Trongate,  upon  the  east  of  the  prison,  is  sitn-* 
itted  a  square  spire,  12S  feet  in  height,  having  its  roof 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  imperial  crown  with  open 
arches.  Here  is  placed  a  fine  clock,  which  regulates  the 
others  in  the  town ;  also  a  hell,  and  a  well-toned  set  of 
musical  chimes  that  have  been  long  admired.  These 
play  an  air  at  the  end  of  every  two  hours,  by  means  of 
machinery  connected  with  the  clock ;  and  on  every  parti< 
cnlar  day  of  the  week  the  series  of  tunes  is  altered.  Th« 
bells  are,  bcudes,  playedupon  by  a  musician  for  an  hour, 
fietwixt  two  and  three,  every  day  eu^pting  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

Within  the  principal  door  of  the  prison  is  a  large  square 
lobby,  with  many  columns  supporting  the  roof.  From 
this  lobby,  upon  the  left,  strikes  off  (he  entry  into  the  ^ 

town-house,  before  mentioned  as  a  separate  bitilding. 
Pirectly  opposite,  another  door  leads  into  the  apartments 
ot  tbe  prison  ;  which  are  divided  into  two  different  kinds, 
^pprppriatsd  for  debtors  and  criminals,  well  veatilated  an4 
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^  hnlth^.  On  die  right  of  the  lobb^  is  ^  doer  diit  tetdt 
.  into  B  new  fitted  up  ind  cleg*at  room,  where  the  circuiu 
coort  of  joiudsrjr  it  held.  Within  •  piche,  on  the  nortk 
of  this  Aptrtmcnt,  ire  thp  rojral  smu;  and  faelow,  the  fi- 
gare  of  Justice  holding  in  the  left  lund  m  bftUnce,  ud  ia 
fite  right  a  swoid. 

Immedittel^  before  this  ii  the  liench  for  the  judges,  co> 
vered  with  scarlet.  BeloW,aiid  railed  from  the  bodj'  of  the 
room,  ii  the  inside  of  the  bar  for  the  lawyers  and  dcrks. 
On  the  right  of  the  bench  dts  the  jnij  ;  and  in  the  fron^ 
beyond  th«  clerk's  uble,  and  without  the  bar^  is  a  row  of 
feats  rimg  gradually  upwards,  la  the  front  of  which  i» 
placed  die  ptnDel.  and  the  others  are  left  for  spectators. 
Here  are  also  two  handsome  galleries  with  iron  rails,  en- 
tering by  a  tuntpilce-stsir  from  ihe  lowest  or  first  flat ;  and 
In  the  east  end  of  the  room  Is  a  very  large  drcnlar  Vene- 
tien  window,  which  looks  tuto  the  High  Street.  Immedi- 
ately below  the  principal  staircase  that  leads  into  the 
prison,  and  in  the  Erst  story.  Is  another  door  entering 
from  the  street,  which  opens  a  commuRication  by  the 
tnmpike-stair  jnst  now  mentioned,  with  not  only  the  gal- 
leries in  the  rircuit-room,  hut  also  with  the  prisoners  «• 
partracnts,  and  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  appropriated 
for  the  town-clerk's  office,  record-rooms,  Sec.  These 
have  been  tinly  lately  laid  out  and  finished,  as  before  they 
inade  no  part  of  the  prison,  but  (^  an  adjoinbg  house  situ- 
ated upon  the  High  Street,  which  for  this  purpose  waa 
^orchased  by  the  conimuoity. 

'  When  cities  were  originally  established  in  Europe 
Jlrfraive  they  were  necessarily'  of  n*  'great  extent  i  and  when  the 
l^*^  inhabitants  frere  incilrpbrated,  fad  a  magistral  specially 
appointed' to  act  as  judges  and  manage  their  public  aC> 
^rs,  the'  jiik-isdiction  conferred  tapon  ihewe  magistrates 
^fm  ^  CQiir^  liauted  to  tbc  icnitonr'qcciipt;^  by  the 
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town.  Of  wt  least  wu  never  made  to  encroach  npoa  the  Mn^ipd 

■  liutituicaii; 

lands  beloaging  to  the  great  banxu  in  the  neighbourbood.  ■ 

Benoc,  wbea  a  dtf  came  to  be  greatly  increased,  the  ad- 
ditioaa]  itreeta  and  haildings  w^re  conudered  sometimes 
as  snbmbi,  end  Hmetimcs  aa  a  dificrent  town,  to  whkh  a 
separate  cooMitation  was  given,  a>  in  the  case  of  London 
■nd  Westnunstcr,  Edinbnigh  and  the  Canongate,  Sfx. ;  but 
in  all  cases  the  jurisdictton  of  the  ancient  magistrates  conU 
fot  be  made  to  extend,  without  a  qiecial  sutute,  over  the 
new  streets  and  buildings.  Thus  it  has  happened,  that 
cities,  which  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  and  even  in  reality, 
«fe  one  and  the  same,  are  oeverthelcss  locally  divided 
into  aeparate  jurisdictions,  or  a  great  part  of  them  have 
no  other  magistracy  fiv  the  management  of  their  aftsira 
than  that  which  is  estiblishcd  for  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  adjacent  coiv>7>  This  state  of  al^s  has  b/ 
degrees  become  inconVenient,  In  one  part  of  a  city,  in 
•ooseqnence  of  the  establishment  of  special  magistrates, 
and  their  vigilant  conduct  the  streets  ere  well  lighted, 
well  paved,  kept  clnan,  offendcn  against  the  peace  io- 
atsntlj  appnheuded  and  punished  ;  while,  in  another 
smarter  of  the  same  city,  the  rsvene  of  all  this  is  the 
«ase.  No  adequate  fimds  are  contribnted  for  the  purpo* 
■es  above  mentioaed,  or  the  magistrates  of  the  county, 
lieing  sofficiently  occupied  in  other  a&irs,  have  no  lei- 
yore  for  tiiat  strict  vigilance  which  is  frequently  necessary 
ior  the  preservation  of  order  aniong  the  crowded  popula* 
lion  of  a  lai^  city>  Jlencc  it  has  of  late  been  found  neces- 
sary, in  sonw  measure,  to  incorporate  anew  the  great  cttie^ 
that  is,  to  convert  them  and  their  suburbs  into  one  com- 
■uimty,  elecdng  ma^strates,  and  levying  funds  £w  the 
BUoagement  of  tlwr  general  police.  On  aecount  of  the 
irregular  and  partial  modes  in  which  the  magistratas  of 
(pyal  bpnogl^  are  geaetaUy  elected,,  and  on  acoooot  o^ 
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Ik^icjpd  their  being  under  noresponrfbility  In  Cate  of  dilapidstfoy 
«__, —  the  funds  entrusted  to  them,  it  has  been  found  improper  to 
confer  upon  them  exclusiTcI;'  the  new  powers  of  gene- 
ral police  thus  created ;  only  a  certain  share  of  these 
powers,  therefore,  is  usnall/  bestowed  up<Hi  the  ancient 
Aisgistrates,  while  the  rest  is  conferred  upon  deputies 
elected  by  the  difierent  districts  of  the  city, 
M^iw'***  Glasgow  laboured  tinder  all  the  incMiveniMce*  result- 
ing from  the  want  of  a  general  police  till  the  jvat  1800) 
whin,  after  many  dbpotes,  ils  inhabitant!  at  length  be- 
came sensible  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  jbiot  mtasnres 
for  that  purpose.  An  act  of  parliament,  accoliiniglyj  was 
obtained  in  the  year  1800  for  this  purpose  ;  Which^  be- 
sides extending  the  old  royalty  over  a  considerable  addi- 
tional territory,  created  it  system  of  police,  the  tnan^e-- 
ment  of  which  was  vested  in  the  proVost,  buliet,  deaa-^ 
of-gutld,  deacon-convener,  and  twentyfonr  commission- 
ers ;  one  ejeeted  by  each  of  twenty-four  districts  iotv 
which  the  whole  citf  and  subarbs  were  divided.  Tba 
commissioners  are  elected  by  such  inhobitahts  of  the 
wards  or  districts  as  occtpy  property  vajnM  at  a  yfcarly 
rent  of  L.io  or  upwards.  The  qualiflcatioB  to  be  a  com^ 
misMoner  is,  that  he  occupy  a  dwclling-hovK,  exclusive 
of  shops  or  warehouses,  valued  at  L.  i5  or  upwards  of  yearly 
rent.  Each  commissioner  is  head-constable  within  his  ward. 
Eight  of  the  commissioners,  on  the  second  year  of  the  esla> 
biisbment,  were  ordained  to  go  out  by  ballot )  and  the  third 
year  another  eight  commissioners  were  required  to  go  out 
by  bdllbt.  Thereafter  eight  commissioners  annually  were 
ordained  to  go  out  by  seniority  ;  bnt  they  are  capable  of 
being  re-elected  ;  in  which  case  they  are  considered  as 
youngest  commissioners.  The  whole  commissioners,  that 
is,  the  magistrates  and  commissioners  from  the  wards, 
arc  empowered,  on  the  first  Monday  of  September  annu- 
a^y,    to  impose  an  assessment  upon  all  occupiers    qf 
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MUirifSf  for  tntyiag  into  efiect  the  object  of  the  iflstku*  Mmkipd 
4o&f  md  td  ippoint  officetrto  lev^  and  p»j  away  the  iao>  'y 

nejr.  An  abscAuK  majoritT-  of  the  wbole  conumssianen 
pKM  bti  preteot  wfaen  nuney  is  voted,  or  watchmea  ok 
ether  •errants  appointed  ;  tint,  on  other  occBuons,  the  at* 
hMbttce  of  sevai  eommmioocra  »  dctSared  suSicienti 
Qoarterl/  meetmgi  wte  ordaiited  to  be  held ;  and  ihen^ 
may  be  a^ounied  bjr  the  tt^^ing,-  or  the  provost  of  s^ 
mor  magistrate  of  the  cdty  majr'  eall  eztrBardinary  i^eet* 
ingt.  The  coaunissioners  are  anthbrued  to'  appoint  th« 
frilowing  frfScera-:  A  Jnast^  of  poli A,  clerk,  collector, 
1iea«irer,  and  tnrveyor,  besides  fifteen  officers  and  se* 
Vcotf-fonr  tavtchtneti ;  and  in  them.  Under  thfe  managen 
of  the  inatitudoD,  is  the  teecniire  power  more  imme- 
diately vested.  Their  diity  xtaj  be  summed  up  u  th* 
fcllownig  words ; 

It  consists  in  aiding  and  asusting  the  magistrates  in  de*Datia  of 
leering  and  bringing  to  justice  persons  guilty  of  •f^eet-rbb.^^'^ 
b^e$>  house-breakings,  assaults,  theft,  reset  of  theft^  shop- 
lifting, picking  pockets,  swindHngi  and  other  .criidfts  of 
&at  nature }  by  causing  the  perscm  accdsed  to  be  appre* 
Ittnded,  imprisoned,  and  proceeded  a^bst,  in  temu  of 
law  ;  in  apprehending  and  putting  the  law  Into  execBtitn 
against  TBgabonds,  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  sad  public 
and  sturdy  beggars,  and  other  persons  who  follow  no  law- 
ful employeient  or  occupation  ;  in  suppressing  diserdefly 
pablie-bouses^  and  other  houses  frequented  by  persons  of 
the  foregoing  description  ;  in  suppressing  mobs  and  riots ; 
in  assisting  to  extinguish  fires ;  in  putting  the  laws  into 
ezecutioB,  by  which  carters^  owners  and  drivers  of  carts 
and  Other  carriages,  are  prohibited  £rom  leaving  the  same 
on  the  streets,  roads,  and  passages,  and  riding  on  their 
carts  and  carriages,  and  driving  them,  or  horses  or  other 
*attl^  fuitbusly  or  imprOiierly  on  ibe  streets  j  in  sceiag 
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M^pd  dutOe  tud  itneti,  iqaam  bae*,  ptMiga^  nd  oAtr 
^_^ —  placM,  tfe  piopedy  lighted  and  ckmned ;  ia  keeping  m 
good  order  the  public  mtriteU  of  the  cit;rr  >nd  dw  per* 
•ont  dealing  tbcrciB  {  in  goatding,  nnindliiig,  md  waldw 
iDg  dke  Mreeta }  ud  dung  w&atever  dae  is  acceaaety  to* 
mida  aasttiag  the  n^atraaei  in  preaening  the  pctce  ud 
good  erdet  of  the  city.  71m  wmtchmao  hare  ndi  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  atieet  allotted  to  them.  Thejb^ai 
dteir  watdi  from  April  to  September  iodosiTe  at  m 
9*dock  at  night,  and  cootinae  until  five  in  the  monii^ ; 
and  from  the  month  of  October  to  Mardi  inclanve  at  ntn* 
o'do^  St  night,  and  oontiaae  unbl  aix  in  the  mocnbg. 
Etcij  half-hoar  the  watchaaa  goes  tfirongh  bis  rai^ 
and  calls  the  hoan.  It  ii  declared  competent  fay  the  act 
to  the  town-coaoci],  merchantfchoose,  and  trades-honae  <i£ 
the  atjr  or  any  one  of  them,  to  bring  actions  arainst  th* 
Commissioacri  fior  the  time  being,  or  a  majoritx  of  Aem 
to  bring  actions  tgoinit  their  predecessors  in  office  befot* 
the  courts  of  session  or  ezeheqner,  in  case  they  shall  em> 
beuk,  sqnander,  or  nasapply,  any  of  the  funds  vested^ 
them,  proTidcd  that  nch  aedonf  shall  be  commenced 
within  twelre  aJendw  months  afier  the  offence  proseco- 
•ed  for  ghall  be  alleged  to  have  been  eoounitted.  A  na. 
gistrate  attends  dajjy  Cor  inqiuting  into  and  punishing  ofV 
fences  committed  agaioat  the  laws  of  poHee.  Tfac  efie^ 
vf  this  system  of  police  hat  been  highly  baicficial  with 
regard  tq  its  great  objects,  which  contistf  »f  gufrdin^ 
lighting,  and  cleaning  th^  streets. 
^^^  The  dty  of  Glasgow  is  accommodated  with  a  guard- 

hm^  house,  in  which  also  die  police-office  is  kept.  It  was 
erected  in  ITSO  in  the  street  called  the  Candkriggs.  It 
consists  of  a  piazza,  supported  by  foiv  knic  pillars  in 
firont,  behind  which  is  the  goard-nxan.  The  uj^ier  sto^ 
it-ocpvied  pardy  by  npartmests  &t  dw  oflfeer.gn  gnai^ 
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«tid  f  arfly  by  the  police-office ;  for  the  accomniodatiou  o{  Msridpl 
wliich  last  additianal  apartments  have  also  been  built.  Ibibi  ^  h  i 
the  year  1789  a  new  Bridewell  was  also  erected  in  Glas- 
govr.  It  stands  in  Gcoi^e  Street,  near  tbe  Drygate.  It 
consists  of  a  building  of  «x  stories  in  height,  100  feet  in 
length,  and  30  in  breadth,  with  two  wings.  A  gallery  in 
each  story  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  from 
it  the  places  of  .confinement  branch  off.  Hie  plans  of 
confinement  or  cells  are  120  In  bH,  being  21  in  each  tto* 
TJ.  '  They  are  eight  feet  in  length,  and  seven  feet  in 
Wead^.  The  prisoners  are  confined  apart  from  each 
Qthei^  and  employed  in  such  kinds  of  wbrk  as  they  are 
^alified  to  perform.  The  wtude  is  under  the  manage- 
nent  of  a  keeper,  nperintendcd  by  a  committee  of  the 
magistrates. 

The  jnsriciafy-coort  nts  at  Glasgow  twiee  in  Ac  year 
ttpon  its  circuit.  There  u  here  also  a  shcriff-court  and 
commissaiy-court.  The  practitioaers  before  these  coDrts 
•ad  before  the  magistrates  or  bulie-coorta^  commonly 
called  procurators,  had  for  some  time  been  united  int^ 
■  cinb  or  association,  which  raised  a  fond  for  their  de- 
cayed members,  and  widows  and  children.  They  ob. 
iained  a  royal  diarter  in  June  ITOa,  under  the  name  of 
^»  Faculty  of  Proearetort,  erecting  them  into  aa  incor.ytrtlif  ^ 
poratioti,  #ith  power  te  make  bye-laws;  and  to  <ne  and^**?*^ 
be  aoed  as  a  body-politic.  Under  this  charter  die  sodety 
b  governed  by  a  dean  of  ftculty,  a  council  of  five,  a  trea- 
snrer,  fiscal,  and  derk.  It  has  anntiaL  owetinga  npoo  the 
tiiird  Friday  of  May  and  die  same  day  t^Nerember.  At 
(he  meeting  in  May  the  office  bearers  for  the  tocceeding 
year  are  elected.  The  dean  and  conncil  have  also  monthly 
meetings ;  and  the  dean'  ha»  power  to  call  meeting!  at 
twenty-fonrhoors  notice.  Toobt^  adminioaintothefiu 
^ty-yit  u  WGcbaij  tlMttheiMdidit*  bnv  Mmd  a  nf»> ' 
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'^nnicipal  Jar  xpppeiidceshtp  of  five  years  with  one  of  the  msiqhers 
«  ,  I.  practising  hefore  the  courts  in  this  cttj,  and  a  furthes 
tenn  of  at  least  one  jear  as  a  clerk,  either  with  the  prac> 
titioners  here,  in  the  court  of  session,  or  any  other  proper 
court  of  law  ;  and  further,  that  he  must  be  of  twentj- 
pne  years  of  age,  and  have  attended  the  Scots  law-class,  in 
any  of  the  universities  in  Scothmd,  for  at  least  one  ses- 
sion, hesides  being  of  a  good  character  and  depOTtmcnt. 
The  apprentice-fee,  which  is  due  and  mUst  be  paid  at  th« 
entry  of  the  apprentice  to  his  indenture,  is  for  the  son 
of  a  member  L.a5,  and  for  every  other  person  the  sam  of 
L.50. 

The  city  of  Gla^ow  is  supplied  with  a  more  complete 
att  of  markets  than  is  any  where  else  to  be  found.  The 
Weighhouse  h  placed  adjacent  to  the  Ram's  Horn  or 
North- West  Chorch ;  it  is  of  a  square  form,  adorned 
with  pilasters^  The  tnarkets  in  King  Street  are  mudt 
admired.  They  stand  on  both  udes  of  the  street ;  that 
appropriated  to  beef,  on  the  east  side  of  the,  street,  is  112 
ieet  to  length  and  01  in  breadth,  with  a  gate  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  incorporation  of  fleshers  have  a  ball  at  the  end 
of  this  market,  where  they  meet  to  transact  their  public 
business.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street  are  a 
set  ofmarketsin  three  diviuoDS,  appropriated  to  fish,  muU 
ton,  and  cheese.  The  front  of  the  whole  towards  the 
street  is  1*73  feet ;  their  breadth  is  4G  feet ;  the  whole  of 
them  are  paved  with  free^stoue ;  and  for  shelter,  have 
roofs  standing  upon  stone  pillars,  forming  coverings,  be< 
neath  which  the  meat  is  exposed  to  sale.  These  markets 
are  always  kept  extremely  clean,  by  moans  of  water  ob- 
tained iroro  wells  placed  in  theic  areas.  The  green-mar- 
ket, which  stands  in  the  street  called  Cnndleriggs,  is  130 
feet  in  length  in  front.  The  entries  to  aU  these  markets 
are  through  gates  cither  arched  at  th^  top  or  omameatcd 
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by  Ionic  cobiinBs.  Adjoining  to  the  WdghbonKi  new  Marityd 
markets  have  been  erected  lor  the  salo  of  oat-meal,-  batter,  _,  ^  i  ■ 
and  cheew;  bat  the  old  Meal-Market  still  reauias  in  the 
High  Street  nearly  opposite  to  the  College.  These  mar. 
Lets  near  ibe  Weighbouse  are  neat  and  spacious.  The 
daughter-house'  or  shambles  is  adjacent  to  the  river,  at 
tile  foot  of  the  GaQowgate  Bum,  and  is  conaequentlj  pla> 
eed  in  the  most  convenient  ntuation  that  conld  well  have 
been  selected- 

Dnring  the  late  war,  that  is,  during  the  war  of  the  ^U^t■'7 
French  revolution,  the  city  of  Glasgow  raised  two  regi- 
ments of  volunteer  infiutry.  A  troop  of  volunteer  ca- 
valry was  also  raised.  During  the  present  war  several 
^milar  volunteer  corps  have  been  raised  under  difierent 
deuorainations :  Itt,  What  is  called  the  first  Regiment  o{ 
Glasgow  Volnatecrs,  commanded  by  the  provost  for  the 
time ;  2d,  A  Corps  of  Sharpshooters,  amounting  to  nearly 
500  in  number ;  Sd,  The  Armed  A^ociation  ;  4<£,  The 
Trades  Battalion ;  5ib,  The  Grocers  Corps ;  0th,  The 
Highland  Corps  ;  1f£,  The  Aodcrston  Volunteers ;  and, 
lattly,  A  Tnx^  of  Volunteer  Cavalry,  who  provide  their 
«wii  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  and  serve  without 
pay,  as  most  of  the  other  corps  do.  They  amount  in  aU 
»D  3000  efiecdve  men. 

In  1 7S5,  government  erected  barracks  in  the  ci^  of  Glas-  Bamduk 
gow,  for  the  a^commodatioa  of  a  body  of  regular  troops, 
without  being  under  the  necessity,  as  formeriy,of  billeting 
Aem  upon  ^e  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  As  formeriy 
noticed,  they  are  adjacent  to  the  street  called  the  Gallow- 
gate,  at  a  cosMderaUe  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  aty. 
They  consist,  as  at  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  of  three 
principal  compartments  or  buildings ;  two  of  which  stand 
■t  right  angles  (o  the  third,  leaving  a  spacious  court  in  the 
«Birtre.    Tb«  middle  building,  to  which  the  other  two 
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MiBtHr  fonn  wingt,  ii  foor  itories  in  height  and  well  exCcutctl  { 
.  it  connins  the  apartmeats  for  the  officeia,  with  thur  meu* 
room.  Sec.  The  wiagt  are  of  the  same  height  with  th« 
principal  or  front  bnildiag.  Thej  are  divided  into  se- 
venty-two apartments,  each  of  which  contains  fborteett 
men.  For  the  use  of  every  for^-two  men  a  kitchen  is  al* 
lotted  in  the  ground-itory.  The  buxackB  arc  divid«d 
from  the  street  by  a  wall  j  immediataly  behind  which  the 
{nsird-house  is  sitnated.  The  gfites  arc  shot  every  ai^it 
at  nine  o'clock. 

CdMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Tbekx  are  ncA  in  Glasgjow  many  puUic  institotioof 
far  the  enoouragement  or  sni^ioTt  of  manufactUFes  or 
commerce^  These  have  grown  up,  as  they  ought  always 
to  be  permitted  to  do,  in  consequence  ef  the  efforts  of  in- 
dividuals pursuing  th^  own  prosperity  under  an  iopar- 
daladministratioa  of  justice;  by  means  of  which  every  man 
is  enabled  to  look  forward  to  the  indaptadcnt  and  secorf 
enjoyment  of  whatever  property  he  can  acquire, 
of  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  incorporated  by  r^ral 
charter  in  1783,  npcm  the  application  ef  a  mercantile  av 
sociation.  It  consists  of  traders  and  mann&cturers  res^ 
ding  in  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock.  It  has  two  ge- 
neral meetings  annually^  on  the  first  Tqesday  of  Jaooaiy 
and  the  first  Tuesday  of  Jnly.  At  the  first  of  these  meet- 
ings, thirty  directors,  called  tfae  chamitr  tyfSrtctoriy  an 
chosen;  and  the  directors  elect  a  shairman,  deputy-chair* 
man,  and  secretary,  from  among  the  members  of  the  in- 
corporation. The  directors  hold  four  general  quarterly 
meetings,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary, April,  July,  and  October.  The  fees  of  admission  arc 
X.5,  5s.f  and  a  contribution  ^  due  of  I*.!,  Is.  amuullj. 
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O^AMOVi  £11 

^lb»  UuSaeat  oadentood  to  be  cxatimittad  to  tbe  ehunber  Amcns 
tf  cemiDerce  conutts  of  giving  Goantenanoe  and  aid  to   Uaam. 
whatever  plaa*  niajr  wem  beneficial  to  the  general  com-        """' 
Dace  of  die  conatry,  or  to  the  caounace  of  the  weit  of 
Scotland  ia  pirtieulaT ;  to  give  weight  to  ap|>licatiaDi  re- 
lative to  trade  sod  mmna&ctnres  which  it  nu^  be  foond 
oecescarjr  to  moke  to  the  king's  ministers,  to  par^uunent, 
flr  to  the  botrd  of  truatee^  for  procuring  redres)  of  anj 
grievance  Or  inconvenience  afiecting  oommerce )  to  attend 
to  die  Gorli-lawa  which  art  frran  time  to  time  enacted,  and 
to  watch  over  their  effects  i^on  the  eommercial  interests  of 
die  kingdom.  Thiibodj  Of  men,  hj  their  pmdent  CMidoct 
and  attention  to  the  objects  of  their  institution,  have  re> 
featedly  been  of  much  tervice  to  tbe  community. 

Then  is  also  a  bocrd  of  commissienen  upoi^  the  river  Conak 
Ojde,  established  by  act  of  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  ^  ^^ 
deepening  the  river.     They  arc  thirty-four  in  number.  Qt^> 
They  meet  annually,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  July,  in  the 
tswn-cJerk's  chamber  of  Glasgow.  Their  funds  coonst  of 
■  tannic  upon  die  shipi»ag.     They  cootinoe  the  opeis- 
Itoosof  dragging,  and  of  erecting  dikes  and  jetties  for  the 
porpose  of  deepening  the  river.    Vessels  of  ninety  tons 
borden  now  often  arrive,  as  already  mendoned,  at  tbe 
qoay  at  the  Broomielaw.     The  tides,  at  a  medium,  rise 
acren  ftet  there.  As  there  appear  to  be  no  nx^s  or  great  - 
Mooes  in  tbe  bed  of  the  river,  a  hope  is  entertBined  that  it 
may  be  brought  to  a  general  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  by 
cantimied  industry  retained  at  that  depth.     The  tonnage- 
does  entrusted  to  tbe  commissioners  amounted,  for  tbe 
year  ending  in  July  nil,  to  the  sum  of  L.10S1  ;  5 :  !• 
Iliey  have  continued  gradoally  to  rise,    la  1799  they 
anunrnted  toL.3S05,  and  in  J804  to  the  sumof  L.475Dk 
Oa.  4d.  '  A  debt  of  L.50,ooo  was  originally  contracted, 
hot  it  is  DOW  much  ledoced. 

A  committee  for  the  managemeat  of  tba  navigste 
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^<>«m  tcnw  th«  peaiaislalMtmw  WarA  ud  Qydc,  tohttt 

iwtMiM.    twwBTdi  mcBtioafld,  meets  regalsilj  at  Glu^w.    Then 

.'        an  ftlso  several  banks  established  in  Glasgow  for  the  ac- 

>«*^  cemmodation  of  coanncrce.  Tbatfiist  established  tn*  the 
Old  Bask,  or  Ship  Bask,  which  hat  its  afficc  in  Arg/ic 
Street.  It  was  opened  in  1749.  In  ITCl  the  Thistle  Bmk 
commenced  tmsiness ;  its  office  is  in  Virginia  Street.  Hw 
Koyal  Bank  of  Scodand,  whidi  was  fonnerl/  menticaed, 
has  a  branch  estaUiibed  at  Glasgow  t  its  office  is  in  St 
Andrew  Square.  This  brandi  was  opened  in  ITSSt 
and  it  is  supposed  that  at  least  as  much  bunness  it  dcai 
hj  the  branch  in  Glasgow  as  hj  A«  jKiBcipal  bank  it- 
self in  Edinburgh.  A  varietj  of  banks  also  have  braoch' 
es  in  this  great  city ;  vie.  the  British  Linen  Compa* 
hj,  the  Greenock  Bank,  the  Falkirk  Bank,  the  Pais- 
ley Bank,  the  Paisley  Uaion  Bank,  die  Leidi  Bade, 
the  Perth  Bank,  the  Renfrewshire  Bank,  the  ^  Bank. 
A  mail-coadi  duly  leaves  Glasgow  at  two  o'doti 
aftemomi,  and  usually  reaches  Landaa  in  sizty-thns 
hoars-  The  arrivals  at  Glasgow  from  the  metropolis 
are  Id  tha  morning-  There  is  a  conumuiicatioB  by  mail- 
coaches  with  Grrenock  twice  a-day,  and  with  Air  wee 
•ach  day,  as  well  as  with  Ediobnrgh.  A  penny  poit- 
office  has  likewise  been  established,  which  conveys  letKn 
to  the  drferent  quarters  oi  the  town  four  tinocs  each  dsj. 

TtMHineitt     ^^  ^^7  ^^**  ^*  notice  oi  an  eaublishment  irtiidi,iB 

tu'nom.  g  city  ]i]£Q  Glasgow,  may  with  pr^rtety  be  considered  ai 
chiefly  subservient  to  commeriHal  views,  aiul  in  that  re* 
spect  as  highly  useful.  We  allude  to  the  general  cofen 
room  of  the  city,  whic4i  forms  a  place  of  meating  to  «hidl^ 
iu  all  seasons,  the  i»incipal  inhabitants  resort,  and  by 
which  that  intercourse  between  them  is  convcnieotly  maiB' 
tained,  which  must  always  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  commeicial  men,  to  whom  a  gcoeral  ao^uaiatance  wiA 
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WluUeVef  !■  paMnng  in  the  world  must  tiwiji  he  of  gteat  Cwntnern 
nlue.  The  establishment  commenced  in  the  following  (.ccui^ 
manner:  In  the  year  nSl,  with  the  yiew  of  erecting  a  •  "' 
gttaX  inn  or  hotels  knd  a  coSee-room  to  be  connected  with  ' 
it,  a  ■obscription  was  opened  by  way  of  tontine  for  erect- 
ing the  buildings.  It  was  agreed  that  th«  [iroduce  ot 
rent  of  the  buildings  should  be  distribnted  amdngst  th< 
labscribers  according  to  the  endurarce  of  any  life  they 
riioold  propose  at  the  time  of  mbscription ;  and  thils  an* 
Bmally^  till  such  time  as  only  one  of  the  origioal  nomi- 
tiee*  was  in  extatence;  when  the  whole  buildings  were  td 
become  the  property  of  the  original  subscriber  or  his 
Wn,  and  which  he  w  they  coald  sell  or  dispose  of  at  plea- 
tm.  This  tontine  was  divided  into  103  shares  at  L.50 
each.  Tlie  subscription,  on  the  terms  now  mentioned, 
were  apeedily  filled  up,  and  the  building*  were  imme^ 
di^elj  erected,  adjoining  to  the  townhouse  upon  the 
Borth.  The  coffee<room  is  the  ntost  remarkable  part 
•f  the  bnilding.*  It  is  no  lei*  than  79  feet  ia  length 
and  of  a  ^oportiooal  breadth,  and  is  undoubtedly  th« 
Boat  el^ant  and  spacious  apartment  of  the  kind  that  i» 
Bay  where  to  be  found.  Its  principal  entry  is  imder 
the  ^azza  of  the  town-honse )  upon  each  side  of  the 
door  art  placed  two  rery  large  windows  from  the  flooi* 
to  the  notf  which  eofflmnnicnte  light  to  the  room  from 
the  street.  About  half  Way  down  the  cofike-room  Is  a 
Very  large  Venetian  srindow  upon  the  east )  and  npoo  tb* 
ether  dde^  exactly  opposite^  is  another  looking  into  the 
Wr  i  open  the  north  side  of  which  is  a  door  communica* 
tiog  with  Uie  hotel.  The  exttemity  of  the  room  nerthwar4 
ie  in  the  form  of  a  semicirde,  divided  by  inllars,  making 
one  complete  magnificent  window  from  sde  to  side.  Neat 
(e  the  nuun  entry,  the  roof,  which  li  very  high^  is  sn^ 
ported  by  ctrfosuia  of  the  Deris  order  wiA  eonespoHdlBf 
VeL.  m.  PMft  II,  ft 
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Commerre  pUastcrs  upon  the  w«Ufi  and  io  this  pUce  a  doiM'rf 
'&«"r"gl«s  enlightens,  with  the  other  end  windows,  the  soBtk 

*— * aide  of  the  room.     From  the  roo^  alw,  are  hung  Kvcfal 

magnificeot  lastrev  finely  gU^.  which  when  Ugh»<!d  gi*e 
kn  air  of  grandeur  to  tfae  place,  Th«  ro«n  is  fimushed, 
for  the  use  of  the  company  who  frequent  it,  with  a  book 
stating  daily  ihe  anivris  anddeparturesof  all  vessebcoo* 
Dceted  with  the  aXy.  Here  also  are  naeived-  tU  wh(de 
Scotush  newspapers,  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  publish- 
ed in  London,- with  several  from  Ireland,  Fiaoce,  fcc.  to- 
gether  with  magazines  wi  other  periodical  pnblicatiooh 
At  the  acnval  of  the  mail,  a  sctme  of  graat  bustle,  to  g« 
hold  of  the  newspapers,  fceqpently  takes  place,  which  is 
amusing  to  a  stranger.  Tobacoo  is  not  allowed  to  b« 
smoked,  not  liquors  drank,.iB  tharoom.  The  profits  of 
the  establishment  arise  from  the  subscriptimis  of  those  by 
whom  the  room-  is  frequented.  Subscribers  of  L.l,  5*. 
ptr  antaiM  arc  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  room,  aitd  of  all 
Ihc  variety  of  newspapers  and  magazineswiA  whi*  it  is 
supplied.  The  subscribers  usually  aoMtiDt- in  number  to 
between  »00  and  1000.  The  hotel,  whidi-  forms  a  part 
of  the  same  buildings  consists  ot  a  suite  of  apartments 
bandson^y  fitted  up,  and  cMtieoted  with-  it  by  a  fine 
hanging  stair.  The  tc»tine  coSco-Kum  and  hotel  pro- 
duce at  present  a  rent  to  the  proprietors  of  upwards  rf 
L.900  ptr  anmum.  Of  the  original  rfiarta,  twenty-one 
have  now  fallen  into  the  common  &md,  in  consequence  of 
}hc  death  of  that  number  of  persona  nominated  at  the  time 
of  the  subscription. 
Qj  ■  f  The  ruin  ot  the,  wealthy  Roman  Cathofie  clergy  who 
the  Glw-  resided  in  Glasgow  appears  to  have  been  the  first  cinam- 
5^ct.°""  stance  which  compelled  the  cilixens  to  seek  subsistence 
by  means  of  commerce.  It  is  knoiira,  however,  that  thty 
■had  ships  previom  to  the  reforaurtion  i  becHisc  fo.  «d«" 
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gbwf  from  mftking  wu-  agminst  the  English.  As  nothing  " 
Inore  ii  known  of  the  navig^ttioti  of  Glasgov  aboilt  that 
period;  It  could  not  be  ccKuiderablej  and  in  all  probabilitjr 
toniisted  oalj  of  a  few  SattH  vetsels  enplojcd  in  import^ 
Ing  saeh  hanries  u  might  be  wanted  by  the  wealth/ 
dergy  who  reitdcd  here;  or  perhapi  in  exportiiig  isb 
from  the  riveri  After  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  werd 
deprived  of  the  support  which  thej  derived  from  the  ex< 
penditure  among  tbem  of  the  gteat  ecclesiastieal  reve*^ 
sues,  and  were  tmder  the  neteksitf  of  turning  to  othe^ 
branches  of  iodnstiji  the  staple  commoditj  which  ^tey 
exported  consisted  of  talmOn^  which  then  abounded  in  • 
great  degree  a  the  Cljde )  and  this  fisherji  in  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  centnrj^  te* 
gethet  with  that  of  herrings^  was  proieented  with  connf< 
deraJble  Mccess  by  the  inhabitant!  of  thii  city^  as  well  a* 
ef  the  boToaghs  of  Renfrew  and  Dunbartoni  Theif  prin« 
cipal  market  was  France  j  &om  whence  in  rctiun  they  im- 
ported ctmriderable  quantities  of  brandy^  aalt^  and  wfaw  i 
HtKj  also  imported  iron  bbm  Sweden^  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second^  a  prirateer  vKi  fitted  ont  in  th« 
Clyde  to  crnize  against  the  Dotch.-  Daring  the  reign  of 
the  same  monarchja  mcreantile  society  itrasfiRmedinOla** 
gow  wifb  the  view  of  monopolizing  the  fishing  trade )  anj 
Oie  king  actually  took  a  share  in  the  conolem^  and  granted  to 
flw  company  a  monopoly  of  the  fishery  during  a  parttoUax 
period  of  the  year>  being  that  in  which  it  wu  mon  proK 
Atabk.  The  om^Huay  existed  from  lOlO  to  1084,  frbeti 
it  wu  abolished.  They  built  at  Greenodc,  for  curing  mti 
packing  their  &Ai  tome  houses  called  the  Royal  CIo«^ 
whidi  at  the  dissolution  of  the  company  were  bough! 
^  the  fawsMOoactl  of  Glasgow.    AboU  llw  mm  kHf 
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*  K  compiny  engiged  in  tfae  whale-^ihii^,  tnd  hai  tmm 

rectum    ships,  the  ooc  of  700,  nd  the  other  of  400  ton  bordea. 

■         They  appear  to  hare   bc«n    nnfortsnEte  f    their   vends 

Were  built  vt  helbat-     One  ofibe  most  cnterfnsii^  mcr- 

chant*  n  that  time  «n  Walter  Gibson,  who  is  recorded 

to  hare  exported  in  IflSS,  in  a  Dotch  vead,  300  laaa  ti 

herrings,  each  contumng  aix  bamds.    la  Fr—cr  he  gut » 

hKrrd  of  brandy  wd  n  crom  tat  eadi  bsnel  of  beniogi. 

The  'Kssel  wturmni^  Indea  mth  brandy  and  nk,  be  nnde 

a  great  profit  by  the  cargo.    Bang  a  man  of  a[ant,hei)Br- 

choted  that  and  tvw  other  large  vends,  and  att  to  hi>  U- 

low-citiieM  an  example  of  exteawra  tnfie  to  tfae  difl&> 

Rat  poTtc  of  Enrope.     By  fhx  time  that  the  nvahmma 

•ode  [dace  in  1688  cooiBercc  had  taken  root  m  OaagvWp 

^A  hi  iahabitanu  adventured  deeplf  la  the  wtfartaaMc 

anempt  to  eelds  a  colony  at  Dnicn. 

EffMtof     -    TbekgidattTCBnTODwitfa£nglt9dml«t7,nludi|ce- 

theaniaD    «cd  miMrtw  to  the  comatoce.  of  tfae  eastern -porta  «f  Soot- 

on  GU*-  "^ 

gow.         land,  by  depiivii^  Aem  of  a  great  part  of  thcirinKle  wini 

Fnuice,  V»' the  oommenceiBent  of  enlarged-newt  and  laMe 
extenaiae  commerae  taihe  ci^  of  Glasgow,  by  apcuDg  4w 
trade  to  the  Britisli  solonica  ia  NoeA  Atneiica  aad'ifac  WctI 
Indies.  At  tirM  they  wen  noder  the  oeocni^  of  faioog 
En^iab  Tesiels  to  cacry  on  ibeic  -trade.  Jn  ibesc  ihey 
•ent  out  cargoes  of  good*  fer  the  nse  of  'the  colotuei,  ui 
Mtucned  bosK  laden  with  sugar  and  lobecea,  bat  tUttj 
widi  the  last  of  these  articles,  which  at  that  time  bad  b»- 
cane.ageaenl«lijeotofci»siHBpticra  in  Scotland.  It  wis 
oot  till  J718ihat(he£rsCGlaagowTeneIcrottedtbe  At* 
jaatic.  The  Glasgow  merdnats  fbtmd  malarials  for  thti 
fovunecce  ;  that  is,  they  fiiund  goods  wasted  by  ihe  £*• 
3aBist«,  in  conwqnenee  of  the  uc^uction  of  maanfao- 
tnres  into  the  city  aod  neighboorfaood.  The  Reraend 
Mr  Un>  in-1us.His(ory  of  Kathcr^l^MMl  *'tn  ffilh^i 
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pVMOc  {dlsiring  account  ^  the  origin  of  tlie  mannfac-  Cmmerca 
liaes  of  Glaagow.     "  The  name  of  ¥t*ktjitld  took  its  rise  futum. 
Iran  s  jdace  calW  Flakefield,  indie  upper  put  of  tfac  p8--j^  in  of"* 
osh  of  E>st  £ilfaride.     About  tbe  middle  of  the  l»st  ceii-ii>c  Glu- 
teij,  two  joimg  mea  of  the  name  ^  Wilson,  the  cme  froml^taret. 
FUkefield,  and  tbe  oAec  from  its  neighbourhood,  went  to 
Glugow  md  eommenoed  merchaots.     The  sameness  of 
tbe  nune  had  occasioned  frequent  mistakes  in  the  way  of 
Acir  bBsiseaa.  To  prercm  this,  the  one  was,  for  the  sak« 
i«f  diatinctian^iBashoFt  time  Laowa  from  the  otlicr  bj  the 
^i^iamm  Flakcficld,  the  place  o£  his  biith.     His  real  sit-Pl«)uficld| 
•ame  soon  became  obsolete,  and  he  was  RfterwaTds  called 
bj  tbe  name  of  FIake£cld,  which,  in  {dace  of  Wilson,  hca 
descended  Id  his  poffberit;. 

"  To  this  nan's  son  tbe  ci^  of  Glasgow  i&  in  a  greai 
seasnre  indebted  br  hex  present  ofMilieace  and  tcade.  I 
feope  it  will  be  tbou^hi  not  idtogcther  foccign  to  qiw  de- 
sign to  mentioa  Ae  ctrcumatapce  by  which  this  was 
koBght  about.  Wikoo,  aiiaa  Flake&dd,  pot  oce  of  bid 
40OS  to  tbe  weaving  trado^  The  lad,  afier  baviag  leaned 
Us  business,  enlisted,  aboar  the  year  idTO,  in  the  legi. 
neat  of  the  CaiQeraaians,  but  waa  afterwards  draoghted 
into  the  ScottiA  Gnuds.  He  w«i  duiiag  tha  course  of 
the  wars  seiV  to  die  cantinent,  where  be  procured  a  blue 
and  white  cbc^ered  handkerchief  which  bad  been  wo- 
ven in  Gerauny.  A  thought  struck  Flakefield,  that  wera 
it  bis  good  ibrtsne  to  retnin  to  Glasgow,  he  would  at- 
le»pt  to  manufactuve  cloth  of  the  same  kind.  Accord- 
iagly  he  {aeserred  with  great  care  a  fragment  sufficient  for 
his  purpose.  Bebg  disbanded  in  the  year  1700,  be  re- 
turned to  his  native  city  with  a  fixed  rcsolntioii  t*  accom. 
pltsh  his  laudable  design.  Hiqipy  would  it  be  for  man- 
Jund,  were  travellers  into  ioreign  counkiea  to  pick  up 
vribat  wighl  be  mcfial  ia  Ibeir  owd,  awVlikctbMpI■i■»• 
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fTI  OLASeew. 

ComnwtM  worthy  loldicr,  retam  home  possetwd  of  lome  v^uablf^ 
pttture*.  acquisition.  A  few  tpiadltt  of  yarn  fit  for  his  purpose 
■  -  1  --  tvn  all  at  that  time  William  Flakefield  could  collect ;  the 
white  was  but  ill  bleached,  and  the  blue  not  very  daik  \ 
they  were,  however,  the  best  that  could  be  fonn^  in  Glasr 
gow.  About  two  dozen  of  handkerchiefs  composed  tfa« 
first  web.  When  the  half  was  woven,  he  cut  out  tho 
doth,  and  took  it  to  the  merchants,  4rho  at  that  time  tra- 
ded in  salmon,  Scottish  plaiding,  hollands,  and  othes 
thick  linens.  They  were  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  tbs 
blue  and  white  ttripes,  and  especially  with  the  delicate 
texture  of  the  cloth,  whidi  was  tbia  te$  in  comparison  of 
the  b(dlands.  The  new  adventurer  asked  no  more  fbt 
his  web  than  the  neat  price  of  the  materials  and  the  ordi- 
nary wages  for  his  work.  AU  he  asked  was  readily  paid 
him,  and  he  went  home  rejoicing  that  hu  attempts  were 
Bot  unsuccessful.  This  do2en  of  handkerchiefs,  the  first 
ef  the  kind  ever  made  in  Britain,  were  disposed  of  in  a  few 
hours.  Fresh  deipands  were  daily  made  on  the  eiulliDg 
yrtist  for  more  of  his  doth,  and  the  remaining  half  of  his 
little  web  was  bespoken  before  it  was  woven.  More  yam 
was  procured  with  all  speed,  and  several  looms  were  im- 
mediately filled  with  handkerchiefs  of  the  same  pattern. 
The  demands  increased  in  proportitHi  to  the  quantity  of 
doth  that  was  manufactured.  Some  English  merchants, 
wbo  resorted  to  Gla^ow  for  tbidt  linens,  were  highly> 
pleased  with  the  new  manufacture,  and  carried  for  a  trial 
I  few  of  the  handkerchieft  to  England.  The  goods  met 
with  universal  approbation.  The  number  of  looms  daily, 
increased ;  to  thlit  in  a  few  years  Glasgow  became  fiu 
mous  for  that  branch  of  the  linen  trade.  A  variety  o£ 
^ttems  and  odours  was  soon  introduced.  The  wcaverSt 
jo  Paisley  and  the  neighbouring  towns  engi^ed  in  die  bo* 
linf^  i  and  the  tnde  wa»  at  lengtk  canied  on  tf  ■  |i^ 
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«xteat.     Thus  from  a  small  beginning;  a  very  lucntive  Wnnnwrce 
«iid  useful  branch  of  business  toolc  its  rise,  and  Tvhich  has   bnunt. 
^been  the  mcins  of  introducing  others  still  more  extensive.        ' 
The  checlci  were  followed  by  the  blanks,  or  linen  cloth 
€or  printing ;  and  to  these  is  now  added  the  muslia  trad^ 
which  kt  presettf  -extends  to  die  amasing  «ani  •£  nearly 
two  mil&ons  Sterling  ^«r  imtima,  and  Glasgow  is  Bntrer- 
sallj  apkiwwlfldged  «>  ht  the  6?st  city  in  Scotland  for 
manuAwtures*     But  neither  Williaiu  FIskefield,  nor  any 
of  hit  descendants,  ever  received  any  reward,  or  mark,  of 
approbation,  for  the  important  services  done,  not  only  t9 
Glasgow,  but  to  the  nation  at  large.   Flakefiey,  however, 
having  during  his  service  in  the  army  learned  to  beat  the 
drum,  was  in  his  s^njpr  promotrd  to  the  office  of  town'. 
drummer ;  in  which  office  lie  eonDniied  xill  his  death." 

After  the  year  1118,  in  which,  as  already  mentioned,  Ttaloin]' «f 
the  first  Glasgsw  veesel-crossed  the  Atlantic,  the  tobacco mi^ 
trade  came  to  be  in  «  most  prosperous  condition -,  and  hence 
it  so  much  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  merchants  in  Loa- 
doo,  Bristol,  IJverpoel,  and  Whitehaven,  that  they  entered 
iato  a  combination  for  the  discouragement,  if  not  the  ruin 
«f  it.  For  this  purpose  they  accused  the  merchants  of 
|nud  against  the  revenue,  -first  before  the  conunissioneis 
,  ef  the  custonu  at  London,  afterwards  by  petition  to  the 
lords  ef  the  treasury ;  and  when  both  these  failed,  by  a 
diiect  application  to  the  house  of  commons.  Though  no 
fraud  against  the  revenue  could  be  detected,  yet  the  pow- 
erful infiuence  of  the  En^ish  merchants  prevailed  j  and 
new  officers  having  been  appointed  at  Greenock  and  Port 
Glasgow,  in  whose  power  it  was.to  seize  and  harass  the 
oierchants,  their  scheme  became  successful,  and  the  trade 
languished  and  declined  till  about  the  year  1735.  At  this 
period  it  again  revived,  though  not  with  its  ibmer  vi- 
four  [  the  uunber  <^  tcskIs  belonging  to  Clyde,  and  •• 
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CommcMe  thxt  tiRit  Inding  to  America,  the  Weit  Indus,  tbe  p«ts 

fatiucM.    in  the   Mediterranean,  Baliic,  Ireland,  and  the  difienat 

''~~  towns  upon  tjie  coast  of  Britain,  being  onlj  67,  and  Adi 

Stue  <rf     burden  about  5000  tons.     Between  this  period  and  tbe 

fo^ikTA.y**''  *'^^°  *"  ""'"**  "^  Glaagow  advanced,  however,  kll 

mmiaa      sipwly  ;  and  though  the  merchants  then  began  to  estaUidi 

factotH  in  America,  and  to  increase  the  extent  of  their 

dealings,  bj  disposing  of  the  goods  the;  sent  out  npon  ere* 

dit  i  ^et  the  nsV  was  thereby  rendered  infinitely  greater 

than  it  had  been  before,  and  the  trade  vaoi^  speculatin 

•nd  onoertain.    Still,  boweTtr,  ibe  trade  prospered.    Di^ 

ling  (be  w«r  which  temunattd  in  llfiS,  one  merchant  ia 

Glasgow,  Mr  John  Glasaford,  was  proprietor  of  tw«n^« 

five  ships  with  their  cargoesi  and  Uftded  for  above  half  a 

mtlUoQ  SterKog  TcatlT*.     In  the  year  1712,  out  of  9^000 

bogsbeads,of  tobagco  imported  into  Britaina  Glasgow  alone 

;engrossed  49,000.     In  the  year  1775  this  branch  of  Iradt 

attuned  its  grettest  height.  I9  order  «o  give  an  idea  of  in 

extent  at  that  time,  we  have  here  subjoiii^  a  short  abstract 

Cf  the  principal  intports  iq  the  f^x  }715« 

Tobacco  from  Virginia, ,..4e,85S  hogshead! 

from  Maryland 15,040 

|rom  CareKna 1,240 

To1ial...«..M•5'^U9 

4021  h^sbeadl 


J  the? 

-Rum , y  "5*  P*">c*>eooi 

t    103  barrels 
Cotton ,.., , 503  bags 

The  American  war,  as  formerly  noticed,  proved  On 
\Hwi^  vwm  to  GWfflft   All  commercial  iattroooat 
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wts  put  ft  stop  to  betwixt  Britain  and  tbtt  cotmtiy ;  ^i^d^^"^ 
M  the  fortnnet  of  most  of  the  merchants  were  embarked  bmnki 
ia  that  trade,  and  America  deeply  indebted  to  them,  it||'jjjjp~ 
proved  tbe  raio  of  many  who  before  had  redtoncd  them-y^^^ 
•elves  possessed  of  independent  £artnne's.  Though  thecMmc 
commerce  of  the  city  was  Uiiu  intemipred,  yet  the  spirit 
which  had  bean  raised  was  not  extioguished.  The  mer. 
chants  began  to  look  oot  for  new  objects  of  industry  ;  and. 
accordingly  extended  their  commerae  to  the  West  Indies 
•nd  the  eootinent  of  Europe  cotuiderably  more  than  be- 
fore i  gnd  though  the  shipping  at  the  time  of  the  greatest 
extent  of  the  American  trade  was  more  than  at  present 
yet  it  now  appears  jto  be  actnsUy  on  the  increase :  for 
tfaoogb  at  tbe  commeocemeat  of  the  cmlest  with  the  co* 
loniea,  many  of  the  nercbants  who  enbarked  in  the  A- 
merican  trade  were  mined,  yet  there  were  others  wbo^ 
itom  baring  a  large  atock  of  tobacco  on  hand,  and  a  for* 
nutate  rise  at  the  time  in  the  price^  were  enabled  to  laundi 
out  into  other  tranches  of  trade^  particularly  mannfac- 
tnrea.  These  having  proved  ancceasfol,  and  fiimishiDg 
sndi  iiscial  articles  of  export,  together  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  with  America,  may  be  reckoned  tbe 
principal  canses  of  the  revival  of  the  commerce  of  Glas. 
gow,  as  wdl  as  of  the  ports  of  Greenock  and  Port  Glas- 
gow, with  which  it  ia  lo  intimately  connected*  That  tlte 
f  ojunerce  has,  nace  tbe  period  above  alladed  to,  been  gra- 
doally  incieasmg  here,  will  appear  £rom  tbe  following 
states,  with  the  exception  of  one  m  two  years.  In  IIU 
the  oamber  of  ships  belonging  to  Clyde  were  only  388, 
and  their  tonn^;e  32,890  ;  whoreaa  in  1790  their  num. 
feer  was  470,  and  their  tonnage  40,581.  In  two  ycati 
thereafter,  the  registered  veasels  belonging  to  GlasgoWp 
ftn  Glasgow,  aad  Gieesockf  wcra  4f§%  tad  ^uic  too* 
*i^  40,800  tow. 
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<8S  StAtGOW. 

CMimeree      From  tlw  cuttomhouse  books  H  appBiTL  tint  k  At 
■nd  Mud-  rr       -» 

bMBKi.   year  1T(W  there  were  employed  Hk  number  of  veisth  is 
SUp^ttt  ^  1'**  ■ubjoined  in  tbc  tnde  of  the  river  ;  ws. 
**|wnpo-  From  jth  Jaouiry  ngo  to  5*  Jamiaiy  170% 

At  Gkkkmook, 
110  sbipi^  IS, TOT  tow. 
At  Port  Gi^ioow, 
45  thips,  5S23  tons. 
Total,  155  shipa,  ]9,1Z0  tout. 
That  this  number  hu  gicMly  incressed  will  be  obnou 
frcHD  the  following  statemeat  of  the  riupptng  from  5lh  Jv 
oinry  1803  to  5th  January  1804> 

At  GiiEMecK, 

Inwardly 

Foreign  trade,  4M  >hips,  53,540  ton),  5189  mea. 

Coast  and  fishing,  730  vessels,  35,532  tsns,  3147  men. 

Total,  1130  ships  and  vessels,  87,073  tens,  O3S0  mea, 

Outwards, 
Foreign  trade,  359  ship^  50,300  tons,  3073  Ben. 
Coast  and  fishing,  lOifl  vessels,  43,009  toss,  3320  nek 
Total,  ISU  ships  and  veasds,  S3,315  tons,  60D9  mcfit 
At  Pokt  Glahmw, 
Inwards, 
Foreign  trade,  113  shqis,  1S,720  tans,  lOti  men. 
Coast  and  fishing,  iflf  Teasels,  7e20  tons,  551  mea. 
Total,  305  ships  and  tcsbcIs,  3j,B48  tans,  103S  men. 

Outward^ 
Foreign  trade,  171  ships,  85,131  tMS,  1093  men. 
Coast  and  fishing,  iig  vessels,  7303  tons,  434  men. 
Total,  29S  ships  and  vessels,  32,380  tons,  3110  men. 
Grand  total,  3085  ships  and  Testela,  238,790  tons,  17,0TT 
men. 
Gmdtn-    .   The  priwapal  articles  of  ezputaUon  firom  Glaifow, 
^E^nnsd.    And  the  ports  farther  down  the  river,  to  America  and  tba 
Wert  ladieai  are  Briti^  maaabctvre^  alio  coals,  fish,  Su.  i 
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te  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  ports  in  the  B&lti^  Commer«  . 

Uld    MSUIB- 

Resides  British  masufactures,  raw  and  refined  sugars,  cot-  faouro. 
fee,  cotton,  rum,  and  other  productions  of  the  western  ' 
bemisphefc.  GIo^w  imports  iroro  the  West  Indies 
■id  Ameticft  the  principal  articles  of  growlh  or  nuuiui 
&ctnre  there ;  such  as  ooSee,  cotton,  sugars,  rum,  maho* 
gaoj,  wheat  and  Bour,  staves,  pearl  and  wood  ashes,  friuts, 
$cc. ;  and  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  wines  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  these  countries  ;  from  the  Baltic,  wood,  iron, 
i»Xf  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  Russia  linens,  and  wheat.  To  Ire* 
land  Glasgow  sends  manuisctures,  and  in  retuni  receives 
bides,  grain,  salted  beef,  butter,  and  meal,  &:c. 

Of  all  the  articles  imported,  faowever,  the  chief  are  so* 
gar,  rum,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Of  this  last  article,  between 
forty  and  fif^  thousand  bi^  are  imported  annually  into 
tbe  Clyde ;  and,  npon  the  whole,  this  river  is  now  justly: 
considered  as  baving  at  least  tbe  third  trade  in  the  island^ 
admittiog  London  and  Liverpool  to  hare  the  two  first. 

With  regard  to  the  manufactures  of  Glasgow,  we  must(>K«cm 
satisfy  ourselTcs  with  noticing  them  very  shortly.  One^g^*' 
{eocral  remark,  however,  may  be  made,  that  such  is  the 
activity  and  enterprising  spirit  of  this  part  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  that  no  sooner  is  an  improvement  suggested  in  aoy- 
art,  and  demonstrated  to  be  pncticable,  than  it  is  eager* 
ly  punned  here  by  a  variety  of  ingenioiu  nun,  and  ear- 
ned into  effect  in  the  most  vigorous  manner.  Little  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  concerning  tbe  mannftctures  of 
Gasgow  previons  to  the  revolotioo,  or  rather  previous  to 
tbe  unicn.  It  is  oertab,  however,  that  before  tbe  year. 
1077  there  were  fonr  sugar-bouses  in  Glasgow.  Pre- 
vious to  that  period  a  so^work  bad  been  carried  on  by 
t  society  of  merchants  with  a  coosiderabte  capital ;  but,  as 
mnal  with  very  great  companies,  they  were  driven  oat  of 

ifm  nutrkct  Mj  lbs  wpvior  frvgali^  mi  indiutty  «f  po«. 
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CMMMre*T«tedcflkr».    We  l»n  xbcad^  Mentioaad  tke  amiiw  Bi 
iKtwch  which  the  narafactarc  sf  checks  was  eriginslly  iiitnidi 

^""o  '  ccd  ;  snd  indeed  after  1725  the  linca  lawifactwey  is  ££• 
fneiit  foims,  wn  tiM  staple  coouBodity  of  the  west  if 
Scotland.  Fnm  the  che^neu  of  Jcish  fincu,  wl  lh« 
iaoeasing  demand  for  eotkMi  gxda,  thia  kraadt  of  tnde 
has  net  of  late  years  been  opoa  tfic  incTcaae  ;  tfaengh  s 
conndenbJe  qnaotity  of  linens,  lawni,  csmhncs,  dhipcn^ 

C^ttM  DUk'^^'^*'  ^'  "^  "^  inairafitctnied.  The  cottoa  m»m.iA*- 
tare,hcnmcr,toged>er  with  die  varioBi  arts  depatdeninpeR 
it;  is  now  beeome  the  stai^c  of  the  wen  of  Scotland,  and  is 
here  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  thaa  in  anj  town  in  Br^ 
taiOf  except  Manchester.  In  order  to  carry  this  maanfac- 
tnre  tbroogfa  all  its  brancbei,  ceHoB-BiUs,  hlcadifidd^ 
aod  printfields,  hare  heeo  erected^  not  only  on  all  Ac 
streams  in  the  neigfahoorhood,  fa*t  ereit  in  litBatioas  mwe 
remote ;  and  sneh  is  its  ptosperons  lUte,  ttiai  though  dw 
number  of  ^nniognulls  has  of  late  greatly  iBCioaaci^thrf 
are  still  «nahle  to  rappfy  the  aewiiry  totality  •£  yan 
which  the  trade  re^oitcs  i  so  dtat  daily  that  artid^  to  a 
coiHiderable  amonnt.  is  brought  from  Eaglaod.  McidKr 
is  this  trade  confined  to  the  woduncn  in  the  dty :  the 
maan&ctoKTS  of  Glatgo>w  e»ploy  serccat  dMVsand  wea- 
ken who  live  in  the  district  of  the  caaiHry  ■lowul  it,  «i4 
even  to  the  distance  of  thirty  ar  fcrty  nulea. 

By  »  computation  which  was  made  in  the  year  llQl, 
it  was  thought  there  wcsc  npwards  of  iS^teo  looms  cn^ 
ployed  in  this  branch  ^  that  each  loom  gave  employ  weal 
to  nine  penoos  at  an  avenge,  in  the  vnriens  stsfei  «<  dM 
manufacture,  including  women  and  children;  in  all  135*000 
persons ;  and  that  eacb  loeaa  at  ■■  average  ^odnced  foods 
to  the  value  of  L.100  ftr  ammm,  making  is  whole  tka 
•am  of  L.1,500,000  Sterling.  Since  then  die  iBCreoa* 
hubeea  very  grealj  bst  to  what  exteat it  w 4 pMMM 
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Oprried,  it  19  iaipondble  te  detenune  witli  saj  d^m  of  Oaain«ns 
fifcciuoa,  for  wont  of  soffiocnt  «Ut&.  This  tnaaafactBic  iktwta. 
is  Bot  ody  important  of  itadi,  bvt  i»  ^adactiTe  of  woik  '  ''"" 
to  aasy  dwuMDdt  of  bkachen,  tunbonen,  calioa-^suit- 
«n^  &c.:  BM^  oC  whom  being  wonn  and  dnldrtn, 
vibote  ■¥nA.waaformaijimprodactave,mkiKn  itof  stifl 
■KM  goDcnl  unpcwtaaoe.  Indeed,  among  the  arts  de-  primel 
ficctdcnt  upoa  this  maauftctur^  that  «f  primmg  npsKB^^^ 
datfa  Bnjr  be  nedExned  aoe  •£  die  ctiief.  It  wu  inmdR> 
cad  aboMt  the  jtm  1342,  bjr  a  oaatpaay  of  aaerchaols  tn 
Aedty,  at  Ac  bend  ofwhom  waa  Mrli^inuB.  Their 
|M  IkCM  pi^i  lituated  at  Pofloduhawa.  Foe  jl  consid^ 
sable  tMc  &e  btnincsi  was  carried  on  with  every  dind* 
vantage ;  the  principal  pads  of  the  ppoceu  having  haea 
teamed  «t  SSemat  dno,  rad  wi&  diakoby,  from  the 
liondaa  pdiMen.  At  length  tfae«e  «Aatacl«  to  its  WEoeM 
«n(«  ovcflcome.  Tlie  original  ptirpaaeaf  this  work  wn 
«n  Sambh  ^iattd  hM^farrhyfi,  &c.  in  Ifae  Engiiah 
■nricetftiircM^  thedaiiaclof  adaaaof  aacn  irhete  ha- 
■■DCNWMtbc4>«]ndgef  SootttA  goodi*  and  scUiag  ^hb 
i^Eaghmdi  wad  ab«««all,the  tagftpx^  of  sartfoioB 
ITKffma,  Mnyland,  and  the  Weat  Indiei.  Id  «  Aort 
iiine  the  difieraat  peaeesiee  of  this  aanu&ctnre  beoaae 
Btorc  DeneraUy  koowa.  Another  ctunpanj  waa  fisnaad  ; 
*t  (be  faoMl  4tf  nbich  mM  the  l»e  Mr  William  Sliding 
Thej  <jgcfcjd  a  work  upon  the  banks  af  the  KdrJa*  at  a 
fhca  caUcd  ]3alaholni,  aad  bqan  the  printing  of  han^ 
.kevducfa  irith  tuBccra.  The  printing  of  doth  £dt  fiuair. 
4Mic,&e.  was  bcgaa  about  die  y«ar  ll7t.  Inafciryean 
.Am  ooKpaajr,  ftom  the  ia^  price  of  labour  at  the  ritaik 
Ina  Oxj  fint  had  ixcd  ttpoo,  naaoved  dicir  works  to  the . 
.Waka  j*f  the  Leveo,  when  tfa^  alill  continiic,  and  when 
■oaay  etfaera  an  now  also  sttuaMd.  Freriona  to  the  year 
^loti^  the  ;riBtii^*fllie&gnrct.iip«a  die  doth  bad  b«M 
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htma.  were  iatroduced,  first  at  Polloclcshaws,  and  thereafter  at  m 
'  printfield  at  Camrilc,  where  the  paste  was  inVeated-aiKf 
,  broagbt  to  perfection^  w hidi  poll  it  in  tbt  power  of  the 
artist  to  pKnt  with  the  same  pimtc  whidi  prints  the  reA 
and  black  pattern  on  the  white  gromd  in  the  coanmoa 
waj;  to  reccire  it^  and  print  the  fiower  or  pattern  whiter 
OD  the  red  and  black  groucdy  the  cylinder  press,  and 
sereral  other  improremenis  upon  this  manofactore,  were 
also  invented  and  carried  iirto  practice  here.  This  braodi 
is  now  carried  on.to  su<^  an  extent,  that  it  erapIoTS  Bp^ 
wards  of  thirty  printfields  belonging  to  the  mcrahants  or 
maonfactarers  of  this  city,  or  with  whieh  they  are  i>  one 
way  or  other  connected. 
L«dt>ati£  Amoog  other  oontrivanees,  that  of  Lord  Qundonald 
-nm^  for  producingv  from  a  snhstanee  which. is  found  io  enr 
own  oosntry,  a  substitute  for  gum-senegal  deserves  no- 
tice^  This  gam,  or  other  ibieign  gaaa,  are  requisite 
tor  priattng  fine  goods^  The!  settlemeot  of  Seaegambia 
belongs  to  the  French,  md  gives  them  a  monopoly  of 
gnm-senegelj  Duriag  the  late  war  it  rote  Snm  L.150 
to  L,409  per  ton.  Lord  Dnndonald's  substitute  is  Mid 
to  be  prepared  at  one-sixth  of  the  price  of  that  article 
«ven  in  time  of  peace.  It  i»  produced  &am  tha  plant  calk 
ed  in  botany  licben,  ot  the  moss  that  grows  aa  trees  or 
hedges  planted  in  an  ongenial  soil,  it  is-to  be  obtained 
in  coQiiderBblc  quantities  in  this  eoontry,  and  in  stiff 
grsater  a}>undance  in  the  scTcre  clunatesof  Sweden,  Noih 
way,  and  the  northern  parts  of  America.  The  first  prot- 
cess  in  preparing  gum  from  the  lichen  i»  to  &ee  it  of  the 
eater  skin  •£  the  plant  and  the  resinous  matter.  This  i» 
done  by  scalding  the  lichen  two  or  three  times  with  hoik* 
ing  water,  allowing  it  to  remain  so  long  in  the  water,  as 
by  absorbing  it  to  swell.  In  doing  this  the  skin  crack^ 
and  comes  off  along  with  tha  greatest  part  of  the  resiaoii* 
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a^ie/t.   Or  it  itaj  be  freed  from  them  hj  gentlj  boiling  Oonneree 
(be  lichen  for  about  fifttea  or  twenty  minutes;  then  wash-  faeram 
ing  it  in  cold  water^  laying  it  afterwards  upon  a  stone  or       '     " 
bride  fioor,  where  it  >houlii  lie  for  ten  or  twelve  hourly 
cr  jifethaps  more.     The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  ezpo- 
nm  for  that  tiinc  to  ur  greatlj  ^dUtMes  the  subse^ueut 
Extraction  of  the  gnm. 

The  scalded  lichen  is  then  to  be  puf  into  a  copper  boil- 
er with  a  doe  proportion  of  water  (say  three  Scots  pinlsy 
« two  wine  gallons)  to  erery  pound  of  lichen,  and  boiled 
Airiog  fbor  or  'fiVe  hours,  adding  about  half  an  ounce  or 
flme-Coarths  of  an  ounce  of  soda  or  pearUaihcs  for  every 
pound  of  Hehen^  or,  instead  of  these  salts^  about  half  ai 
English  {HDt  of  Tolatiie  alkali,  The  boiling  sfaonld  be 
cootimied  until  tbe  liquor  acqares  a  considerable  degree 
of  gammy  cwsisteiMte.  It  is  then  tcr  be  taken  out  <»f  the 
bculer,  allowed  to  dr»u  or  drip  through  a  wire  or  hair 
doth  er  aearce;  the  residuum  to  be  put  into  a  haircloth 
bag  or  bi^  and  to  be  squeezed  in«  press  similar  to  tiiat 
which  is  used  by  the  melters  or  rindcrs  of  tallow^  Tbc 
irst  bcttling  does  not  extract  the  whole  of  the  gum.  The 
Kcha  ihoald  be  boiled  a  seoood  and  erea  a  third  time  } 
lepeating  the  process  as  abote  described;  diminishing  at 
each  process  the  quaatity  of  water  and  the  quantity  of  al. 
kdi,  which  a  little  experience  will  soon  point  out.  When 
three  boilings  are  employed,  the  gummy  extract  of  tbe 
last  boiling  should  be  kept  for  the  first  boiling  of  a  fresh 
batch  t^  licben.  The  «xtrBct  proceeding  from  the  first 
and  second  boilingB  riiould  Ik  mixed  together,  and  evapo- 
led  tor  tbe  eob^stence  necessary  for  block  or  press  print- 
ing. The  evaporating  vessels  should  be  of  tin  or  thin  lead, 
placed  over  a  range  of  stoves,  and  moderately  heated  by  - 
fire  or  the  steam  of  water.  It  has  been  neglected  to  state, 
4m  be£Dn  enporatisg  tlw  gummy  extract  to  the  cotuisv 
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^ '"  ence  oetxssirj,  it  should  be  kept  ten  or  twelve  hourst  so  ts 

tetava.  tonllowtheaedimentor  dregs  to  subside.  ThecleBrliqoor 
ma^  either  be  drawn  off  by  a  sypboiif  or  the  dregs  aaj  be 
drawn  off  bj  a  cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  wooden  vessel  j 
Ae  bottom  of  which  ihould  be  made  sloping*  higher  at 
dte  bade  thaa  the  fore  part,  in  order  that  the  dregs  may 
EUQ  more  completely  off.  The  proportion  of  gammy 
matter  remtuning  ia  the  dregs  may  be  got  off  by  mixing 
diem  with  a  due  proportion  of  boiliag  water,  allowing 
die  liijiior  to  dear,  and  proceeding  as  above  directed ;  em* 
ploying  this  weak  sobition  for  boiling  the  next  batcb  of 
Ecben.  When  gum  from  the  lichen  is  to  be  zmjAoytA 
tar  making  ink,  mana&cwring  and  staining  paper,  and 
§oc  stiffening  ulks,  cr^MS,  and  gauzes,  it  should  be  extract- 
ed from  the  lichen  without  employing  any  alkaline  salt^ 
continmag  the  digestion,  or  boiling  longer  and  with  a  mo- 
derate d^ree  of  heat ;  ia  which  case  the  gummy  extract 
will  be  nearly  colouiles*.  When  volatile  alkali  is  used, 
the  boiler  must  be  of  icon,  because  volatile  alkali  acts 
upon  copper. 

The  art  of  bleaching  has  here  been  carried  to  great 
perfection ;  so  that  goods,  particularly  cotton  goods,  whicb 
are  easier  whitened  than  linen,  are  prepared  for  the  tnat- 
ket  in  an  extremely  short  time.  The  process  of  bleadi- 
iog  by  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  lime  was  here  ixtt 
brought  to  periection  by  Mr  Tennent ;  and  as  his  patcot 
was  annulled,  the  public  have  obtained  the  uarestraioed  use 
of  that  branch  of  art.  The  mode  of  bleaching  cotton,  by 
means  of  steam  loaded  with  alkaline  vapour  being  thrown 
into  the  vessels  containing  the  goods,  ia  also  here  succcss- 
fbUy  practised ;  and,  ia  short,  there  is  no  art  coimected 
with  practical  chemistry  known  in  the  European  world 
which  is  not  here  used  in  its  highest  perfection.  Our 
acighboua  the  Fmtch  philoso^crs,  who  contrive  to  ap- 
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^at  At  cht^tnuten  of  thtt  bitncfa  of  Science,  W  itteahs  Citmtamt 

...  ,     .  ...  .  indManc 

ttt  ingcDiom  speculations  ot  genem  thconest  are  in  s  state    bonm. 

bf  the  most  gross  Ignotanse^  telttlfre  to  the  most  important  ' 
jkctf  connected  i^lth  the  tfainate  detafls  of  priotitig  wai  djt- 
iog,  and  odicr  prictict]  branches  of  that  science,  when  com& 
Jiaredwith  the  ttrtiitS  here.  In  subserviency  to  the  art  of 
bleaching  bj  the  oxygenated  mtitiate  of  Umet  conSiderdblri 
qoantitieB  of  oil  of  Tittiol  are  here  manufactured.  Iroii 
liqaor  is  prepared  ftM*  printing.  The  dyeing  of  tnrke^ 
red  is  carried  bn  ia  afeveral  houses,  and  thti  colottrs  t» 
feccooBlcd  equal  in.Seanty  and  solidity  with  those  from 
ihe  East.  The  art  n«s  liorToWed  by  the  French  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Levant.  It  was  first  Introdueel 
fafere  by  Mr  Gedrge  M<Intosh^  in  17^5,  by  die  tild  of  « 
dyer  from  Rouen;  Mr  Fapillon  ;  ind  the  process  irtii  soon  ■ 

brotight  to  the  highelt  perfection.  The  salfae  gentlCmU 
inannfactnrea  a  substitute  for  sugar  of  Itiad,  which  is  nsed 
ia  dyeing  and  printing.  The  cudbear  mann&cmre  is  abocudbor) 
carried  on  in  the  vicinity  by  a  compasy,  of  whicH  the^' 
iame  gentleman  is  a  partner.  It  is  «  mmflfatoiRi  of  a 
'  dye-stuff  wed  fof  woollen  and  silk ;  it  is  prepared  b^ 
means  of  utine  from  •  species  of  lichen  or  moss  foand 
Upon  mde  rocks.  It  was  first  rendered  prScdeable  id 
this  country  by  Dr  Cuthbert  Ootdon,  who  erected  a  ma^ 
btifactnre  of  it  in  Leith,  where  however  it  proved  linsuo* 
tesaful.  After  its  establishment  at  Glasgow,  where  every 
bnnmercial  imdertaldng  is  poshed  with  greater  vlgoar« 
tionsiderible  improvemeati  itat  made  is  it,  and  it  conti- 
nued to  flourish.  Glass,  aoap,  candles,  ale^  and  pcMn*, 
ire  manu&ctured  to  a  conridcraUe  ezttat  is  Glasgow. 
AB  mechanical  instrument*  necessafy  toward  Mrrying 
ioto  ed^t  the  enterprises  of  merchants  and  mnm&ctsrm 
die  here  prepared  with  the  utmost  dull.  Ufllt  IM^uUl 
Voi«HI.  t 
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CooDwiM  for  luiimins  cotton  tuid  flax  ;  ca«t  iroa  jroods  of  »U  fie««s 
fKuuti.   tad  oimensiont  are  formed  with  the  utmost  utarpnns  of 

FlyiUwdc.  ^P"^*  '^'  '"^^  here,  that  is,  in  the  west  of  ScotUod, 
which  we  coasidcr  as  one  great  commeTcisd  district,  of 
which  Glasgow  is  tb«  capital,  Aat  the  ose  of  tlie  flj' 
shuttle  in  weaving  war  first  brought  to  perfcetiao ;  aa  tn- 
strument  of  the  utmost  importance,  on  account  of  the  b>- 
ttli^  with  which  the  art  can  be  acquired — a  circumstaoce 
that,  aftvr  Ihe  raisfbrtiuies  attending  the  commenccaicnt 
•fa  waryand  when  the  ordinary  weavers  have  fisund  it  ne- 
eessar^  to  go  off  in  thousahdt^enables  manufacturers,  npoa 
obtaining  new  prospects  of  profit,  speedily  to  resume  their 
•pcraiion^  bj  calling  into  tbdr  service  men  originally  e> 
ducated  to  other  employments.  Here  likewise  was  in- 
vented the  weaving  machiiuy  wberaby  a  water-mill,  ca 
a  steam-cngioe  is  enabled  to  work  a  multitude  of  looms ; 
that,  i^  to  supplj  the  plaoe  and  the  dexterity  of  a  great 
nmnfaci  of  weayen. 
PrintM^  The  important  art  of  printing  books  has  been  carried  to 
wondarful  perfection  in  tiiis  ciiy,  together  with  the  art  oE 
tjpe*fbundiag  connected  with  it.'  It  was  introdmccd  int« 
Glasgow  for  the  first  ttpie  in  lasa  by  George  Anderson, 
who  afterwards  titled  in  Edinburgh.  Is  the  year  1061 
Robert  Saunders  appcajTsttrhave  undertaken  the  sameea^ 
ploymdit  of  a  printer,  aad  by  him  it  waa  carried  oo  till 
the  year  1730.  Thereafter  Robert  Urie  began  to  print 
in  aveiy  neat  manner;  but  the  art  was  afterwards  brought 
to  its  trighest  perfection  by,  the  jointers  to  the  university, 
Robert  and  Alexander  Foulis,  whose  editions  of  the  classici 
arc  admired  through  all  Europe.  In  short,  there  arc  few 
trts  necesury  to  the  safety,  subsistence,  or  acconunoda* 
tioa  of  mankind,  which  arc  not  here  carried  oa  in  a  less 
]0r.j7^ter-' degree.  The  couseqaencc  of  the  practice  of 
thesa  oumcroui  arta  ia,  tbst  the  victnity  of  thta  ci^  is  idU 
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rapidly  iocieauDg  in  popnUtion  and  vnlth.  The  coob- 
tiy  arouDd  it  is  enriched  and  adonaed,  while  new  streets 
ore  annually  opened,  in  nhich  sjJendid  mansions  begin  to 
be  erected. 

POPULATION. 


It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  correctly  the  population  <f 
this  city  at  a  remote  period.  Conjectures  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  from  lists  of  baptisms  and  funerals,  are  frequently  tt* 
tempted  to  be  made  by  political  writers ;  but  these  are  al- 
ways ssbject  to  considerable  uncertainty,  because  when 
any  city  or  district  is  prosperous,  and  its  common  people 
well  fed  and  clothed,  the  births  are  always  fewer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  existing  population  than  among  a  poor  and 
miserable  people,  a  great  proportion  of  whose  children 
die  in  infancy  and  youth,  in  consequence  of  defective  nib- 
ststence  and  accommodation.  Lists  of  Minerals,  when  com- 
pand  with  lists  of  births,  with  regard  to  cities,  aSbrd 
also  an  imperfect  principle  of  calculatioD,  on  account  of 
the  floctnation  which  occurs  amoi^  their  members,  as  the 
population  of  cities  is  usually  in  a  great  degree  supported 
and  increased  by  emigradoa  from  the  surrounding  country. 
In  the  year  1600  a  register  of  baptisms  was  begun  in 
Glasgow,  which  has  suce  been  carried  down  to  the  present 
day.  In  taking  a  view  of'that  register  for  the  first  seven 
years,  the  medium  number  of  children  registered  is  204 } 
which,  multiplied  by  20,  the  number  usually  allowed  n 
that  which  comes  nearest  the  truth  in  ascertaining  the  po- 
ptilation  of  a  pUce,  makes  the  number  of  souls  in  Glasgow 
^044.  In  the  year  lTi2  the  number  of  inhabited  houses fhipnih* 
were  3405  ;  which,  af  4'  to  a  bmily,  makes  the  nnmber'^~ 
sf  inhabitants  15,322.  In  the  year  1155,  when  Dr  Web. 
tter  obtained  from  the  clergy  an  enumaatloa  of  lfa«  p*. 
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Prtiiiilvi»ft  rishcs^  the  nninber  ihen  reported  to  be  in  Glasgow  is  tts'-' 
ted  at  23,646 ;  that  is,  not  including  the  barony  parish. 
The  statement  of  the  county  and  city,  as  poblished  by 
govcminent,  in  consequence  of  the  returns  made  in  idot 
finder  the  popuIatSwi  act.  has  been  pvba  in  the  PopuU. 
€on  Table  of  tbe  county  of  Lanark. 
.  From  that  table  the  whole  population  of  Glasgow 
and  its  subni-bs,  that  is,  including  the  whole  Barony  pa~ 
rish,  but  excluding  the  Gorbals,  situated  on  tbe  south 
side  of  tbe  Clyde,  amounted  in  1755  to  21,451 ;  in  1191, 
to  58,401  ;  and  in  1801,  to  17,385.  Adding  tbe  village 
of  Gorbals,  amounting'  to  3896,  the  whole  population  of 
the  city,  and  of  all  the  villages  and  territKy  that  can  he 
considered  as  in  any  degree  connected  with  it,  amounted 
by  tbe  returns,  as  reported  under  the  populatitA  act,  to 
81,281  }  forming  an  almost  incredible  angmentalion  of 
aearly  19/100  people  in  ten  years,  which  supposes  this 
f:i^  and  its  vicinity  to  be  increasing  at  tbe  rate  o^&^ost 
8009  persons  annually.  When  it  is  considered,  that  du- 
ring' the  years  1193  and  1194,  upwaHs  of  >0;000  men,- 
ffaat  is,  more  than  one-half  of  die  people  of  perfect  age, 
enlisted'  as  soldiers,  the  influx  of  population,  or  the  raju- 
dity  of  propagation  in  this  place,  must  be  truly  great,  and 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  wonderful  accounts  transmitted  to 
us  of  the  augmentation  of  mankind  in  the  United  States  o{ 
America. 
Morciov  Notwithstanding  the  train  of  prosperity,  and  tbe  ^af 
^J^^"*""^  extent  of  population  which  the  returns  made  to  govern- 
ment under  the  statute  alluded  to,  represented  as  existing 
in  Glasgow ;  yet  the  patriotic  citizens  were  dissatifie^ 
probably  because  it  represented  their  town  as  inferior  to 
the  capital  of  Scotland.  They  set  on  foot  therefore  a  ne^ 
enumeration,  the  remit  of  which  we  $hall  itate  from  Deb- 
holm'!  History  or  Glasgow.  That  ii  may  be' rightly  ^- 
derMood,  it  i<  mvtuuj'to  remark,  that  by  the  act  esta- 
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Ulslwig  Uie  pcdicc,  the  citjr  and  sulnirbs  nc  £nde4  intoPoi*'«i«; 
the  foUowing  wirds : 

'  I.  The  north  side  of  Trpn^ste  Street  from  the  Cross  toOiiWoii  of 
Caodkriggs  Street,  the  east  udc  of  the  street  from  Tron-^  ^^^ 
pite  Street  to  Bell  Street  the  south  adc  of  the  street  &om>^ 
Canderiggs  Street  to  High  Street,  and  the  west  «ide.  of' 
that  street  from  the  Cross  to  fiell  Street  mtb  all  tb« 
intermediate  streets,  lanes,  and  buildings. 

2.  The  west,  side  of  High  Street  from  Bell  Street  ts 
Cramnar  School  Wynd,  the  north  side  of  Bell  Streef 
from  Eigh  Street  to  Caai}lcriggs  Street,  die  north  side  of 
Grammar  School  Wynd  and  o£  Cantm  Street  from  Higlf 
Street  to  Candleriggs  Street^  and  the  east  side  of  that  street 
fiom  Canon  Street  to  Bell  Street,  with  all  the  intermCii 
diate  streets. 

3.  The  west  side  of  High  Street  from  Grammar  Scfaoid 
Wynii  to  George  Street  the  north  side  of  Grammar 
School  Wynd  and  of  Canon  Street,  and  of  Ingram  Street 
from  High  Street  to  John  Street  and  the  east  side  of  that 
(tiect  from  George  Street  to  Ingram  Street,  with  the  in- 
termediate streets. 

4.  The  west  side  of  High  Street  from  George  Street  to 
Rottenrow  Stree^  the  north  side  of  George  Street  and 
Cochnu  Street  from  High  Street  to  John  Street,  the  souA 
side  of  Rottenrow  Street  from  High  Street  to  John  Street, 
and  the  east,  side  of  that  street  from  Rottenrow  Straet  la 
Ge<n:ge  Street,  %nth  the  intermediate  streets. 

.  5.  The  north  nde  of  Trongate  Street  fn»a  Caodlerigg« 
Street  to  Ghuifbrd  Street,  the  west  side  of  Candkri^t 
Street  from  Trongate  Street  to  Ingram  Street,  the  aouth 
side  of  the  street  from  Candleriggs  Street  to  Glassfbrd 
Sfrset,  and  the  east  side  of  that  street  from  Ingram  Street 
to  TroDgate  Street,  with  all  the  streets.  Sec.  , 

.  «.  Tbe  Mfih  fid*  of  AigjU  Strea  btan  Q)a$itfir^ 
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PopubtiM-  Street  to  Queen  Street,  the  west  side  of  Glassfbrd  Street 
from  Argyle  Street  to  Ingram  Street,  tbc  south  Kde  of 
that  street  from  Glassford  Street  to  Queen  Stceel,  and  the 
east  aide  of  that  street  from  Ingram  Street  to  Argyle  Strce^ 
with  all  the  intermediate  streets,  iix. 

7.  The  north  side  of  Ingram  Street  from  John  Street 
to  Queen  Street,  the  weit  side  of  JoTin  Strett  from  Ingram' 
Street  to  Rottenrow  Street  or  Lane,  the  south  side  of  that 
lane  from  John  Street  to  the  road  to  Cowcaddens,  and 
the  east  side  of  Queen  Street  and  of  the  said  road  to  Cow- 
caddcns  from  Ingram  Street  to  the  said  lane,  with  all  the 
intermediate  streets. 

8.  The  north  side  of  Argyle  Street  from  Qneea  Street 
to  the  boundary  of  the  Royalty  in  that  direction,  and  the 
west  side  of  Queen  Street  and  of  the  road  to  Cowcad- 
dens  from  Argyle  Street  to  the  bridge  on  that  road  over 
St  Enoch's  Bum,  with  all  thestreets,fiu:.  withmthe  Roy- 
alty to  the  northand  west  of  these  lines,  and  also  those  parts 
of  the  Royalty  simated  to  the  west  of  the  road  from  the 
aforesaid  bridge  to  Port  Dundas  oh  the  (iaiai,  and  to  the' 
west  and  south-west  of  the  Canal. 

P.  The  north  side  of  Trongatc  Street  from  the  Cross  to 
King  Street,  the  west  side  of  Saltmarket  Street  from  the 
Cross  to  Prince's  Street,  the  north  side  of  that  street  from 
Saltmarket  Street  to  King  Street,  and  the  east  aide  of  that 
■trect  frvm  Trongate  Street  to  Prince's  Street,  with  *U 
the  intermediate  lanes. 

10.  The  west  ude  of  Saltmarket  Street  from  Princc'c 
Street  to  the  Green  Dyke,  the  south  side  of  Prince's 
Street  from  Saltmarket  Street  to  King  Street,  and  the  east 
dde  of  that  street  and  of  the  Slaughterhouse  Lane,  from 
prince's  Street  to  the  Green  Dyke,  vidi  all  the  intemw. 
dixte  lanes. 

|I.TIk  south  ude  of  TroDgateStMetfirootKiBg  StNCt 
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to  New  Wpa,  At  west  side  of  King  Street  and  l^abgb-  yopuhtSm. 
.inboase  Lue  from  Trongate  Street  to  tfte  Green  Djke, 
.cod  tbe  east  sideef  Ae  New  Wjnd  from  Trongste  Street 
to  Bridgegate  Street,  with  all  the  intermediate  lanes,  tae. 
and  also  the  sooth  side  of  Bridgegate  Street  frvm  Slangh- 
terhonae  Lane  to  tbe  OU  Bridge  ant  the  river  Clyde,  oad 
all  the  lanes  and  buiMings  haOnixt  that  part  of  tbe  Bridge. 
gale  Street  aod  tbe  rircr. 

12.  The  aoath  side  of  Troagate  Street  from  New 
W^  to  Old  Wjnd,  the  west  side  of  the  New  Wjnd 
fixmi  Trongate  Street  to  Bridgegate  Street,  the  north  side- 
«f  that  street  from  New  Vfynd  to  Old  Wjnd,  ami  the 
e«it  side  of  OU  Wyttd  fron  Tn»igate  Street  to  Bridge- 
gate  Street,  with  all  tbe  intermediate  laoes. 

13.  Tbe  north  side  ofTroogate  Street  frcHD  Old  Wynd 
to  Bteckwell  Street,  the  wen  side  of  Old  Wyad  from 
Trongate  Street  to  Bridgegate  Street,  «nd  the'  east  side  of 
StodcwdJ  Street  from  Troagate  to  Bridgegate  Street,  and 
die  north  ude  of  that  street  from  Stockwell  Street  to  Old  - 
Wjnd,  with  all  &t  iotermediate  laaes. 

14.  Tlie  north  aide  of  Argjle  Street  from  StockwcU 
Street  to  Maxwell  Street,  the  west  side  of  Stock wdl  Street 
from  Atfjis  Street  to  Clyde  Street,  the  north  aide  of  that 
ttseet  from  StoekweU  Street  to  the  line  of  Maxwell  Street, 
aid  the  east  side  of  that  street  from  Argyle  Street  south- 
wards, and  of  e  line  continued  in  the  same  diiectim  to 
Clyde  Street,  with  all  the  intermediate  streets. 

15.  The  south  nde  of  Argyle  Streef  and  of  tbe  Ander. 
stoo  road  from  Maxwell  Street  to  tbe  booodary  of  the 
Royalty,  the  west  of  Maxwell  Street  from  Argyle  Street 
•oathward,  and  of  a  line  coDtuned  in  die  same  directten 
to  Clyde  Street,  wiA  all  the  streets.  Sec.  witiiin  the  Roy- 
alty utoated  to  the  sooth  and  west  of  diese  two  linea. 

16.  Tbe  east  aide  of  Sattmaitet  Street  fr<an  the  Crota 
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>•  to  Si  Andrtw  Street,  the  north  side  of  that  Street  t«  tbfl 
Surn,  and  the  KWth  side  of  GaUowg^te  Stieot  from  tba 
(^<H9  to  the  Buin,  with  all  the  lau«B,  &c,  sitiuted  be* 
twixt  X^«H  lines  wd  the  Ban>. 

IT.  AU  sidei  of  St  Andrew  Sqoarp,  with  the  lan«t, 
fcc  betwixt  thai  aqiure  aod  the  Grnn  Hjk*,  the  loatli 
u4e  «l  $t  Andrew  Street;  md  the  ca«t  side  of  Saltmar- 
ket  Street  from  St  Andrew  Street  fo  the  Grceo  ^jkj^t 
with  all  th«  intermediate  tanes. 

18.  Tb«  4oi|tb  side  of  GallowgAte  Street  kosi  the  Bum 
tn  St  Mungo'i  Luic,  both  sidet  of  Cb^lotte  Street,  «ut 
all  the  other  Uiwa,  £k.  betwixt  the  Born  and  the  grotfnd^ 
belonging  to  St  Andrew  Square  on  the  west  wid  St  Mnav 
go's  Lane  on  the  eaat. 

Id.  The  nortk  ndc  of  CaUowgate  Street  tnm  the  Qn»| 
to  Spo^tBtootb  Ijuie,  the  west  aide  of  that  lane  to  the  Ibot 
of  the  QM  Vennel,  the  cast  nde  of  High  &i«et  ^om  th« 
Crosji  to  the  fac«d  of  Old  Vennel,  and  fhe  aoutb  tide  oj 
0wt  Teqnel  till  it  jtun  SpontqtQnth  l»at,  with  all  tba  in- 
termediate lanes. 

SO..  The  east  side  of  fiipantnonth  ^ne  £mib  Gallotr. 
gate  Street  to  the  College  gr(H«id*  >o4  the  morth  aide  of 
Callowgatie  Street  from  that  lane  to  the  new  To«d  fi*s^ 
QaUowgUc  Street  to  Drygate  Bridge,  with  xU  Ac  ttieet% 
{ftc.  to  the  north  ef  thitt  p»rt  of  G^lowgatc  Street,  ami 
betwixt  thfl  street  and  the  Collie  gronodt. 

2l.Thenortbud?of  Old  Vennel,  the  eiaat  tide  efHiglt 
Street  fran  that  vf  nncl  to  Duke  Street,  and  the  south  ride 
flf  Puke  Street  &on  High  Street  to  th«  Bum,  with  dl  tb« 
intnmediate  lanes,  £«:.  within  the  Royalty,  to  the  east  of 
the  Bum*  aod  to  (he  oonh  of  the  Cdlege  granwh,  imtom 
diag  the  parts  abeot  Dtjgate  Bridge,  Ladj  Wdl,  mt^ 
both  sides  of  the  road  towards  Ctti^^r^  VUMui  to  tli« 
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Sa.  The  north  side  of  Duke  Street  from  High  Street  to  v^ 
the  Barn,  t^  fast  ^ie  of  High  Street  &om  J^vkt  Street 
to  Drjgate  Street,  and  9U0  the  cast  si^  of  KirV  Street  to 
Cutlc  Street,  apd  of  Castle  Street  naA  of  Howgate,  and 
the  road  to  Edinburgh  bj  Kirkintilloch,  to  the  boundarjr 
of  the  Ro^dty  in  that  dtrectim,  and  the  west  fide  of  the 
Bum  &oqi  Ouke  Stmt  northwards,  ivith  ^L-the  inter- 
mediate streets,  &c.  and  whole  Rojaltj  utaated  to  the 
north  thereof  and  to  the  east  of  the  said  roadf 

23.  The  wc|t  side  of  Kirk  Strvet  iroop  Rotunrow  Street 
northward,  and  of  Cattle  Street  and'HowgWe,  and  the 
road  to  Edinfaui^h  bf  Kirkintflloch,  to  the  Wundary  of 
the  Rf^a^ty  in  that  direction  y  the  Dorih  sids  of  Rottcn> 
row  Street  and;thc  l^ne  continied  innn  it  westward  to 
the  Cowcaddena  road,  aqd  the  cast  side  pf  that  road  north- 
ward, and  of  the  road  to  Port  pundas  pa  the  Canal,  to 
the  boundary  of  the  Rfljaltj  iq  that  direction,  with  all  the 
intermediate  Isnes,  &c.  and  the  whole  Royalty  to  the  west 
of  the  said  KirkintiUooh  road  and  tW'  Qortt(«ea*t  of  the 
■aid  Canal. 

24.  The  cast  side  of  St  Mnogn^s  Lapc,  the  aoutfa  sde  of 
Die  GallowgsU  Strert  foom  tint  lane  fo  epp«<nte  the  said 
load  from  tbat  street  to  Orygate  Bridge,  apd  b«^  sides  of 
Gallowgate  Stttct ;  &m  tlwMC  te :  Camlaghic,  or  the 
boundary  ef  the  Roydty  m  that  dirvctiot^  indndiny 
Craignestook  and  the  other  streets.  Sue.  adjacent  and 
within  the  ^ydt^. 

The  result  of  tbe  accntste  enumeration  which  was  made 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  in  1^03  will  appear  from 
the  following  Tables : 
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Sft  230  423  553  070 

ad  450  TOO  9S0  11SS 

9d  500  853  1111  IMS 

4A  410  705  OSe  1S41 

SUl  344  710  1001  1731 

Ofli  155  938  537  889 

Ttk  427  70S  1150  1040 

•A  ei5  5*3  074  1177 

gA  184  977  458  835 

lOlh  553  855  1187  2042 

lltb  007  1045  1485  2590 

13dl  481  007  942  1009 

I3th  7«0  1180  1555  3744 

14th  331  087  054  1041 

iStli  797  1514  1924  3438 

IBth  2D0  512  020  1133 

17th  909  055  860  1535 

18th  410  008  1012  1710 

lOdi  572  '    1009  ISBS  3303 

20th  597  lOOO  1314  2314 

Sin  104B  1804  228)  4085 

S3d  SOS  1000  1318  3984 

23(t  533  000  1310  381S 

S4th  818  1735  8090  8625 

11780  30019  27?49  48250 
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GLASGOW. 

Mild.  rctnJo.  Totd.              ^ 

BrODght  forward    S0D13  Z7S4S  4S250 

Town's  Hospital 137  253  380 

Bridewell  As^nm —  2  2 

InGrmarf , SS  40  84 

Jail 4. 30  8  38 

'  Bridewell 2  58  00 

Barracks,  includioff  ~i 

women&  children]      "*  '«»  81» 

21135     21905     40040 

SUBURBS. 

Gc^balt.. ......'......,. 1844  2052  3800 

Trades  Town 029         040  186S 

Hatcheson  Town... 443         447  800 

Muirhousesi&c.... 441         470  Oil 

Calton ».:..4732  5322     10054 

Bridge  Town 1650  1640  3706 

Camlitchie ',„....:.  4«5        470  035 

lAdj  WeB  and  Parkhoiue  12(i         ll7  24? 

Anderaton .'..,.......2000  S572  4402 

Cowcaddwis. 05  .01  120 

Itenuumog  inhaUUmta  in  the  other  sob- ") 

orb)  aod  Baicnj  ■round  the  Rojalt^  j  °^'^ 

Total  oiunber  of  inhabitants  in  1802 80030 

From  this  nirvej  it  appeara,  that  Gl^;ow,  cootnining 
•OiOSO  iahahitano^  it  the  aecond  dtjr  in  the  island  ia  poin| 
•f  popnlttioa.  From  the  report  ooder  the  popolatioii  act* 
Kanchetter,  which  is  the  third,  cootaim  2610  inhabi* 
fants  less  than  Glt^ow.  Bjr  the  tame  nwdc  of  compari* 
tOB  Edinhnrgh  is  onljr  the  fourth  dt^ .  lie  cnrectneu 
ti  this  statement,  however,  mntt  eTidentl7  depend  ou 
lirdy  upon  the  compantiTe  aocniacj  of  the  dificKOt  CBV* 
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ff'i''^^^  tnerationi ;  and  it  i<  perhaps  improper  to  eompiK  the  re- 
sult of  a  minute  inveitig>tioti  of  the  popnlatirai  of  ooe  cit  j 
with  ft  YCTj  negligent  inqoiry  in  another.  As  the  tame 
defects  would  nabirallj  attend  the  inTCstigatioo  made  ia 
different  places  nuder  tb«  populaticp  act^  it  is  perhaps  the 
Iwst  autfaoritj  &r  asceOaining,  not  perhaps  the  precise 
popnlatioa  of  ao^  one  jntj,  but  its  relative  magnitade 
when  compered  with  others. 

From-  comparing  the  btUs  of  mortalitj  of  the  city  cf 
Glasgow  with  the  populatioo,  it  appears  that  at  an  ave- 
r^;e  178  die  every  month,  or  44i  evciy  week.  The 
number  of  females  exceeds  that  of  males  to  the  extent  «£ 
*r36g,  in  coBseqacnce  undoubtedly  of  the  emigration  c^ 
the  men,  and  their  going  tp  recnut  t))e  anay  and  navj. 

HISTORT. 

TbS  history  of  Glasgow,  excepting  so  £v  as  lebtes  to 
the  recent  progress  of  its  commercial  prqspdity,  formerly 
noticed,  contains  little  that  is  i«tcietting.  Seiag  a  pro?- 
vincial  town,  kaowo  only  in  ancient. Umes  u  the  rendence 
of  ecclesiastics,  it  was  the  scene  of  few  remarkable  events. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  fortified;  and  inthe 
turbulent  but  superstitions  times  which  pteoedcd  the  re- 
formation from  popery,  as  the  onlj  wealthy  inhabitants 
were  in  alt  probability  the  deigy,  they  would  derive  more 
jiroteetfon'from  the  vevercnee  paid  to  their  character  thaa 
fromwaOs  and  balwarks.  Glaagow  heiag  the  second  ec» 
elciiasiical  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  its  bishops  oftes  act* 
ed  a  Conspicuous  part  in  the  genexd  history  of  the  eoon^ 
Bi^  try.  Daricg'tfac'  dispute  between  Briice  and  Baliol,  mi 
afterwacdft  betWccn  Pmoe  and  the  English  monarch),  w« 
find  Wishart  Bishop  of  Glasgow  mentioned^  in  ISfit,  as 
ol>t  of  tha  four  rcgont^  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.    ;Th> 
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Mnzioiiig  ttire*  were  Fraser  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  John  Bi«M«T 
Comyn  of  Badenoch^  and  Jamei  the  steward  of  Scotland. 
When  Edwmrd  the  First  had  overrun  Scotland,  Wishart 
Bisbop  of  Glasgow  joined  Wallace  in  his  attempf  to  re- 
ttore  die  independence  of  tb«  kingdom ;  but  when  sfiaira 
a&erwatda  took  an  unfavoarable  turn,  he  negodated  ft 
treaty-  wtdi  the  English, '  in  which  he  included  Wallace 
uid  his  associates ;  bat  they  refiised  to  tatSl  this  treatf. 
Wtahart,  along  with  Sir  WiQiam  Douglas^  who  bad  eoa^ 
cnrred  in  it»  behaved  wiA  more  honoilr  than  is  generall  j 
to  be  found  ia  the  transactions  of  those  loose  tidies.  Find. 
Ing  tbeiasdWs  unable  to  perform  what  they  bad  cov«> 
nanted,  they  Toluntaiitjr  surrendered  themselves  prisoo- 
ers  to  the  English^  Wallace  ascribed  the  condact  o^ 
Wisharl  totraiterous  pusillanimity."  In  the  first  beat  of 
Resentment  he  flew  to  the  bishop's  house,  pillaged  his  e& 
lects,  ftnd  kd  bis  iimtily  captive.-  It  is  remarkable  *b3X 
tnstoriana  mention  the  bishop's  jmrr,  called  his  nepiewt 
^fiSoi  ttum  tfucopi,  iKpatvnt  nomint  nwuvpatot.')  It  aiiis^ 
boweter,  Ik  remarked,  that  King  Edward  ascribed  thia 
Tohmtary  surrender  to  the  treachery  of  Wishart.  Be  n^ 
serted,  that  Wishart  repaired  to  the  eastl«  of  R<^esbaf^ 
ooder  pretence  of  yielding  himself  up,  bat  with  the  con- 
cealed purpose  of  fenmng  a  conspiracy  in  order  to  betray 
ttiat  castle  to  the  Scots.  Inproofof  this,  Edward  appealed 
to  two  intercepted  letters  of  Wishart.  He  accordingly  can« 
fined  the  bishop  long  in  prison.  He  was  at  last,  however. 
Rceived  into  ^voor  inth  the  king  of  England^  and  be- 
came one  of  his  advisers  relative  to  Scottish  affiiirs. 

Gla^ow  is  mentioned  by  the  Scottish  historians  as  the  Bmtk  k 
scene  of  one  of  the  exploits  of  the  celebrated  Wallace,' a*.  ^"'°''' 
dsted  by  hit  nncle  Adam  Wallace  and  BosweU  Laird  of  ' 

Auchinleck.     A  body  of  1000  English  were  in  posses* 
^OB  of  the  town.     The  aumben  commaaded  by  Wal. 
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tatorr-  lace  were  much  inferior ;  but  he  snocecded  by  a  ■trats* 
gem.  With  the  principal  part  of  his  troops  he  himBclf* 
ia  person,  attacked  the  English  in  front,  adTUinng  from 
the  briilge  j  in  the  meanwhile  Boswell  and  Adam  Wal. 
lace,  having  marched  with  a  part;  by  St  Mnngo's  Lane 
Or  Bumtbams  towards  the  tomh-east  quarter  of  the  Drj. 
gate  Street,  near  which  the  English  were  potted,  attacked 
them  unexpectedly  in  flank,  wbile  they  were  entirely  oc- 
cQpied  by  the  engagement  into  which  Aey  had  been  pre- 
Tiously  led,  and  where  they  imagined  tbe  whole  force  of 
their  eoeroj  had  approadied,  as  they  saw  the  battle  led  on 
by  Wallace  in  person.  Aa  usual  in  rode  tirao,  the  sar* 
prise  produced  a  total  rout  j  the  English  fled  to  the  Castle 
of  Bothwell,  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles,  and  were  pur- 
sued the  whole  way.  The  Scottish  historians  say  that 
Percy  and  700  men  fell  in  this  engagement  and  flight. 

The  town  appears  to  bavebeenat  all  times  governed  bj 
magistrates  imder  the  name  of  haiiui,  but,  as  formerly  no* 
ttced,  they  were  appointed  by  the  bishop.  Indeed  the  lu»> 
tory  of  the  bishops,  a  matter  now  of  little  importance,  maj 
Prcbada  «fbe  considered  as  forming  the  history  of  Glasgow.  In  these 
^"'  times  the  prebendaries  of  Glasgow  were  nearly  forty  ia 
number ;  they  formed  the  chapter  or  council  of  the  bishop^ 
and  bad  the  power  of  electing  bim ;  a  power  that  was  bcr- 
quently  encroached  upon  by  the  popes.  Bishop  Came* 
ron,  of  the  family  of  Lochiel,  who.  succeeded  to  the  see  ia 
1420,  and  held  it  during  twenty  years,  obliged  tbe  whole 
prebends  to  build  houses  in  Glasgow,  and  reside  there, 
leaving  their  cures  in  the  country  (for  they  appear  to 
have  been  rectors  of  parishes)  to  be  served  by  vicars.  The 
diocese  itself  extended  over  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Air, 
Ren&ew,  and  Dunbarton,  besides  a  part  of  tbe  countiea 
of  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  Duooiries,  indndin^ 
no  less  than  Z40  paxisbea.    The  residmce  of  the  bishop 
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•nd  fail  fortj  prcbenduiei  ax  Glugowi  together  vith  tlictr  Hhtwf. 
wh<Ae  attendknts,  could  not  fail  to  render  it  a  town  of 
•ome  note  is  those  times.  The  prebends  were  the  foU 
lowiag :  The  prebend  of  Hsumlton,  dean  of  the  chapter ; 
the  prebend  of  Peebles,  archdeacon  of  Glasgow ;  the  pre* 
Itend  of  Ancmm^  archdeacoa  of  Teviotdale  ;  the  prebend 
of  Monkland  was  sub-dean ;  the  prebend  of  Cambuslaag, 
chancellor;  the  prebend  of  Camwath,  treasnrer ;  the  pre- 
bend of  Kilbride,  chanter :  the  prebends  of  Glasgow  were 
two  ;  the  first  was  the  bishop's  vicv,  and  the  second  was 
■ab>chantei :  the  prebend  of  Campsie  was  saearjst ;  the 
prebend  of  Balemock  was  called  lord  of  proran.  The  re- 
maining prebends  were  those  of  Carstairs,  Srskine,  Cat:- 
dross,  Renfrew,  Eaglesham,  Kirkmahoe,  Calder,  Lanark* 
Moorbattle,  Mo&t,  Gevan,  Torbolton,  Menar,  £ddle> 
stone,  Durisdeer,  Air,  KiUeam,  Douglas,  Asbkirk^  Alen- 
enoubie,  Roxburgh,  Luss,  Stobo>  Strathblane,  and  Pol-* 
madie,  Camnock,  Sanquhar,  Bothwell,  and  Hawick. 

Robert  Blackadder,  who  was  appointed  archbishop  in  An-tyjiap 
1184,  and  died  in  1508,  was  one  of  those  employed  to-nc-^ 
gockte  the  marriage  between  James  the  Fourth  and  Mar- 
garet, eldest  daughter  to  Henrj  the  Seventh  of  England; 
it  was  in  consequence  of  this  marriage  that  the  rojal  &- 
tnilj  of  Scotland  came,  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,  to  inherit  the  crown  of  England.  During  the  time 
of  Archbishop  Blackadder  Glasgow  was  made  an  arch- 
bishoprick,  A.  D.  1488.  St  Andrew's  had  been  pre- 
viously raised  to  that  hoDOor  in  1471  i  but  U  would  ap. 
pear  that  while  these  dignified  clergy  were  augmenting 
Hbtax  honours  or  titles,  the  fiibric  on  which  they  stood  was 
beginning  to  be  undernuned.  In  the  dto^se  of  Glasgow 
BO  less  than  thirty  persons  were  called  befc^c  the  ecclesi- 
astical court  &>r  broaching  the  heretical  notions  of  the  re- 
formers, who  were  then  by  wa^  of  derision,  denemioitcd 
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Ht«Mt-  tollarh.  Among  tbe  nrnnber  w^re  fhree  Airthire  Uiird^ 
*  AdaOi  Rcid  of  Barskimming,  George  Campbell  of  Ces»* 
flock,  and  John  Campbell  of  Newmilns.  Tbe^'  boldly 
■rowed  their  opinioni^  and  if  was  judged  prudent  at  that 
time  to  dismin  them  with  an  admonition  to  repeat  of  &it 
errors  into  which  thej  had  fallen.  As  the  Scottish  clng^ 
irere  not  men  of  greater  moderation  than  their  brethren  in 
odier  Roman  Qatlisiic.  countries,  it  seems  probable,  that 
their  conduct  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  fesoltcd  itam.  th6 
lormidable  character  of  ths  accused  ptrties^ 

In  1524,  during  the  ibinority  of  JxDieS  the  Vif&t,  th^ 
queen  dowager  was  appointed  regent.  The  Earf  «f  AiU 
gas,  the  head  of  the  &iml^  of  Douglas,  married  the  queeo 
fegent,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Thif 
Duke  of  Albany,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  ha* 
ting  obtained  assistanca  froiA  France,  landed  in  Scotland 
Ivith  a  considerable  force.  Angus  assembled  the  nobilitf 
of  his  party  at  Ght^ow^  in  1524,  to  take  measures  to  r«^ 
last  any  change  in  the  state  of  affairs ;  but  either  from  dis.' 
gust  against  the  ambition  of  Angss,  or  being  intifflidateti 
by  the*  force  ready*  to  act  against  them^  they  declined  taa 
king  arms',  and  th^  Earl  of  Angus  left  the  kingdoto* 
ATdibitUp  Sp<^<^7  thereafter  Gavin  Dunbar,  archbishop  ofGlaS- 
Awibw.  gg.^^  ^jio  iijd  superintended  the  education  of  Jaoies  th^ 
Kfth,  was  in  1527  appointed  chancellor  of  the  bingdotn  »■ 
and  in  a  few  years  thereafter  he  was  made  one  of  the  lordf 
of  the  regency,  during  a  journey  which  the  king  took 
to  France,  to  solemnize  his  masriage  with  a  prinoess  of 
that  country. 

During  the  minority  of  QuccO  Mary,  tbe  dangbter  ot 
James  the  Fifth,  the  bishop's  castle  in  Glasgow,  xhett 
possessed  by  a  garrison  placed  there  by  the  Earl  of  Lcfi'* 
fiox,  was  besieged  during  icb  days  by  a  numerous  arta^ 
onto  the  Regent  Atmh.    Il  in.i  it  last  snrreildarcd  ftfu 
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«B  capituUtum,  which  was  violated,  and  the  whole  gamB  Htocy.  ^ 
MB,  excepting  two  toen,  were  massacred,  in  1542.  Some 
time  dienaAcr  the  Earl  of  Glencain^  of  the  ptrtj  of 
Lennox,  with  about  BOO  men,  fought  a  battle  with  the  re* 
gent  upon  the  ^t  where  the  barracks  now  stand  {  about 
300  were  killed  in  all,  but  Glencaim  was  beaten.  As 
die  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  of  the  partj'  of  Lennox,  and 
in  some  measure  his  vassals,  the  regent's  annj  plundered 
the  towa  of  every  thing  moveable.  The  very  docvi  t^ 
houses  and  iron  bars  of  windows  were  carried  off.  In 
1550  the  Archbishop  Beaton,  as  formerly  mentioned,  was 
under  (he  necessity  of  deserting  his  bishoprick,  in  conse- 
fttcnoe  of  the  refonnatioo.  Previous  to  that  period,  cf- 
fiorts  had  been  made  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  stop 
th«  progress  f  the  reformation  by  sanguinary  punish- 
ments, and,  in  particular,  Jerome  Rnssel,  a  greyfrisr,  and 
Joba  Kennedy,  a  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  age  from  the 
coanty  of  Air,  had  been  burnt  on  account  of  the  crime  of 
heresy}  but  as  the  clergy  refused  to  refinrm  their  own 
lives^  such  measures  only  rendered  dtemmore  odious,  and 
made  the  change  which  occurred  at  the  reformatioii  more 
violcBt. 

In  the  time  of  popery  a  variety  of  ecclesiastical  esta-OUrcd^ 
blichments  existed  in  Glasgow,  of  which  scarcely  any  ubUthr 
trace  can  now  be  found.     Id  particular,  the  Dominicaoa""^ 
or  Blackfiiars  were  brought  into  Scodand  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  the  bishop  of  Glasgow.     For  some 
time  they  subsisted  merely  by  the  liberality  of  the  dergy 
and  people.     In  JS^O  a  convent  was  founded  for  them  by 
the  bishop's  chapter ;  it  stood  near  the  present  College 
Church,  and  a  lane  is  still  denominated  the  filack&ian 
Wynd.     Their  property  waa  given  by  the  crown  to  the 
nnivernty,  which  at  pxesent,  however,  in  right  of  tfaa 
Uackfhars,  receives  only  some  feu-daties.    The  gr«y- 

Voi.  Ill,  U 
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Wturj.  ftiars  vere  ettebUihed  here  in  14T6 ;  tjtelr  monuterj 
stood  attlie  foot  of  the  hoe  called  Bnn'i  Wytid  or  Grej- 
friar*  Wyiid ;  but  U  was  cooiplctely  dMo^ihcd  at  die 
reformatioB  in  1560.  A  variety  of  chapels  were  aiss 
Htablished  here,  dedicated  to  diSennt  satmU;  ucb  as 
that  to  StThancw  or  Thamctet,  the  mothier  of  St  MongOj 
St  Nioian's  chapel,  St  Rock's  chapel,  St  Joha  the  Baptist** 
cha])el,  Sf  Miingo's  chiqwl,  snd  the  church  of  St  Enoch, 
where  the  present  church  of  that  oame  now  stflnda. 
Hatetttei  AUn  the  refonuation,  the  citizens  of  Gla^ow,  do- 
J„^J^^  privcd  of  the  support  which  they  rccciTed  from  their 
wealthy  eoclcBiastical  establiihtnent,  were  driven  *hy  ne- 
txtatj,  as  fonueriy  noUced,  to  enter  upon  that  commec^ 
cial  cdreer  which  has  raised  their  city  (o  that  distin- 
guished rank  which  it  now  holds.  They  were  Ttry  zeal- 
o'liB  reformers )  and  the  severity  of  manners  which  dte 
first  teachers  of  the  reformatiam  so  xealoiisly  inctilcatett 
took  deep  root  here  and  in  the  neighboarhoad,  and  proved 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  tempore)  pr«speiity  of  the 
people ;  because  the  frngality  which  it  pradaced,  goin; 
hand  in  hand  with  the  enterprising  sjnrit-towhieh  neces< 
uty  had  given  rise,  could  not  fail  to  be  ultimately  prodac- 
tive  of  opulence,  as  the  capital  gained,  instead  <^being  idly 
sqnandn-ed  away,  was  reserved  as  the  basis  of  more  ex- 
tensive undcrtakingSi 

The  citizens  of  Glasgow  became  tealons  enemies  of 
Q^een  Mary  after  her  fatal  marriage  with  Bothwell,  who 
was  universally  considered  as  the  murderer  of  her  hus- 
band Daroley.  When  she  escaped  firom  the  castle  of 
Locblevoi,  and  was  joined  by  her  adherents  at  Hamilton, 
to  the  amount  c^  nearly  4000.  men,  the  Regent  Murrey 
WM  at  Glasgow.  Beudei  his  other  troops,  he  was  join^ 
M  by  a  coDsideT^le  number  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow, 
wlw  fotight  andeT'his  staadacd  si  tfa*  battle  of  Langsid^ 
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^riBoets.  Ib  1548  thebishoif**  cMtle  sustained  an  attack 
fromabsS^irfHainUtoii'swiMKRit  being  tak.ea.  Curing 
Ae  «ml  wRTs  in  the  mgn  of  Charles  the  Ftrst>  and  du' 
ring  ifce  iu(iip»tion»  the  mhibitants  of  GHsgov  wen 
K«al«B)  Anrenantcrs.  The  Mwqais  of  Montrose^  ttfier  MoOttMl 
the  haMle  of  K^ylh,  marclied  intb  die  cit^,  md  imposed  ^{|^^ 
upon  it  •  vcfj  Hestj  contribction.  His  Highland  troops 
riso  pluodered  it  severely,  b^t  thejr  KHuuned  only  oat 
night,  as  <thej  fotm^I  the  plagntf  raging  in  the  citjr.  Thk 
mat  to  Glaagtiw  nrised  Montrose  hj  tenriehing  fait  armjr* 
The  Highlanders  instantly  returned  home  with  Aeir  boo^ 
tt.  AAer  Ofan4eS  the  -first  was  delivered  up  to  die  £lngli  A 
jtarBataentt-tke'Scettisfa  presbyterianst  'tfrhoWeTe  friends  of' 
Ac  laaoaithj  and  enemies  of  the  independehts  and  republic 
cans,  tBtde  connderMe  efii*tt$  ia  bronr  of  the  dethrotwA 
rojal  Crawly  t  ^^  in  Acse  titey  vteit  distracted  by  divisions 
■mong  rttcmsdrc*.  <>lB^[0fW  became  tontmsadoiu,  aoA 
tefiiaed  to  &niiih<its  qaota  of  troops.  The  conseqUescA 
Wf  wMrii  was,  dtat  its  m^istrales  were  -removed  byOT'* 
der  cf  parHamem.  The  principal  baifie,  in  a  letter,  ob' 
serves,  Ihat  *"  Belbte  dus  change  some  regiments  of  hortf 
•ad  foot  were  sett  to  oUr  town,  with  orders  to  quarter  on 
tko  ouers  but  tns  magis&ates,  council,  session,  ann  thetf 
lovers.  These  orders  were  executed  with  rigmr.  Ott 
<he  most  religia&s  people  of  onr  towU  litige  faurdeas  diA 
fifl  i  on  some  ten,  aa  some  twenty^  on  others  thirty  adl- 
£ers  did  qoarter,  who,  besides  meat  and  drink,  irine  anS 
good  cheer,  and  whatever  they  called  for,  M  exact  cni' 
cHy  their  daily  pay  and  much  more.  In  ten  days  diey 
cost  •  few  hooea^  but  meaa  people,  L.  40,000  Scots*  be* 
mdcs  [Pandering  of  -those  whom  tueeasity  Bxckd  to  flee 
ftoon  thor  houses.  Our  loss  and  'danger  was  not  to 
pMt  by  Jaawi  OflAnaa."    Btnting-tli*  ioUowiag  J«tt> 
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i^*'*^'  ^^  funiae  and  pcstilenw  wasted  the  couotrj  ;  oaUacil 
sqU  at  Is.  Od.  ftr  peck,  a  sun  which  ia  tlnse  times  coald 
only  be  paid  in  cposeqaence  of  extreme  icsrcitjr. 

Omiin.  In  lOisGlasgowwasneatlyruioed  byfin;  thebouMS 
were  at  that  time  covered  with  thatch,  a  dicumatance 
which  rendered  accidental  fire  extremelj  dangerous ;  the 
house*  also  were  generallj  built  with  stooe  and  tnif,  asd 
the  best  homes  were  those  which  bad  wooden  &onts.  Is 
Scotland,  at  present,  a  fire,  though  it  mtjr  prove  ruinous 
to  an  iodividual  whose  propcrtjr  is  not  ensured,  U  uever 
considered  as  a  public  calamity.  T^  houses,  being  in 
general  covered  with  slate  and  built  of  stone,  reiist.the 
imprenioBS  of  fire,  and  a  conflagration  usoallj  term  in  it— 
in  the  house  where  it  commenced.  In  forftier  times  it 
must  have  been  much  more  terrible.  In  the  fire  of  leSC, 
both  ndes  of  the  Saltmarket,  which  then  oKitaincd  the 
best  buildings  in  the  city,  were  totallj  ooosuncd,  tage> 
ther  with  the  goods  and  &cniture  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
afierwards  extended  to  the  Trongate,  Gallowgate,  and 
ficidgegatc  Streets,  where  it  likewise  did  great  dam^e. 
After  continuing  eighteen  hours,  it  was  apparently  extin- 
guished i  but  in  a  few  days  thereafter  it  again  hroke  out 
in  the  Trongate,  and  burned  Tiolently  for  four  hours* 
The  whole  inhabitants  were  so  terrified,  that  not  only  thole 
whose  houses  were  destroyed,  but  the  other  citizens,  car- 
lied  th«r  furniture  to  the  fields,  where  they  lodged  during 
several  nights.  Upwards  of  iOOO  families  were  totally 
deprived  of  their  bouses.  Colonels  Overtown  and  Black- 
.more  represeoted  the  damage  in  a  letter  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well as  amountmg  to  L.100,000  Sterling.  Cromwell  set 
on  foot  a  subscription  hi  the  relief  of  the  snfiems. 

^fT^Dp       As  (he  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  in  general  covenaot- 

^liwmfnn  "*»  '^V  suffered;  much  oppression  during  the  twhappj' 
period  which  ioteiyencd  betw«ea  tlie  refitoradoa  aod^the 
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RTolution.  Nnaabers  of  them  were  at  vox  period  hangci  HnCMr. 
in  the  streets,  and  the  rest  menaced  with  a  like  pwiiafa- 
ntentt  fov  attending  the  ttniiooa  of  presb/terian  pccach- 
en.  In  1017  the  cltj  was  a  second  time  alnwat  Tuined  Grot  Gic 
l^iire;  130  shoptandhoiuetwereooosiimed,andneaTl/ 
lOOD  fiuniliei  deprived  of  their  hihitotions.  The  prison  - 
was  «t  the  time  crowded  with  persons  confined  for  reU« 
gious  opinions  ;  as  the  lire  threatened  to  reach  it,  the  ci- 
tizens forcihljr  broke  open  (he  doors,  and  set  them  at  H- 
bertj.  The  tjrantiica],  or  rather  infatuated  goTcmment, 
persistiDg  in  its  absurd  determination  to  compel  the  inha. 
bitants  of  the  west  of  Scotland  to  renounce  presl^terianisiu^ 
made  out  a  declaration  to  that  purpose,  and  ordared  the  inha. 
bitants  of  these  districts  to  subscribe  it.  To  enforce  the 
mcflMire,  an  armj  of  8000  Highlanders  arrived  in  Glasgow 
ia  Jamiary  l(t7t;  during  five  dajs  they  exercised  every  sort' 
of  rapine  and  cmel^  upon  those  who  refused  to  subscriba 
the  test  or  declaration  prescribed  by  government ;  after 
which  the  army  proceeded  westward,  marking  their  pro- 
gresa  in  everj  quarter  with  devastation  and  bloodshed. 
Tbe  effect  of  these  measures  was,  the  fixing  in  the  minds 
of  tbe  people  that  complete  detestation  of  the  reigning  fa- 
mily, and  its  name  and  memory,  which  ts  not  yet  effaced. 
The  flight  of  James  the  Seventh,  and  the  invasion  by  HMtility  ef 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  were  no  sooner  known,  than  th^^  ^ 
the  city  of  Glasgow  levied  and  armed  sbo  men,  whom**"*^ 
they  sent  to  Edinburgh,  under  the  £arl  of  Argyle  and 
Ltffd  Newbattle^  to  support  the  protestant  interest,  and 
guard  the  convention  of  estates,  which  then  assembled  to 
make  an  offer  of  the  crown  to  William  and  Maty,  tbe 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange. 

In  1715,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  ex-^ 
iled  family  of  Stuart  to  the  British  crown,  the  citizens 
of  Glasgow  temembeied  tbe  oppresslcm  which  themselves 
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Bjuwr-  tKti  didr  fathert  had  nffer^d  ftoat  t&e  bigeti^  a>d  on. 
'  pitnoipled  policy  of  the  fani  of  tfaew  princes,  nd  rcK^wd 
in  the  mpst  TigArotn  mwoer  to  rtftist  their  testoratioo. 
They  nised  a  h>tt«lbii  ci  OW  mea;  wlncb  innwdiatdy 
aiardied  10  Stntisg^  and  joined  iIk  rayiS  forctts  nnder  th« 
Pnkeof  Afgyle.  Tbeic  two  nulhsiy  eSbrt9«  at  Ae  time 
wh«n  the  popnlaooB  of  th«  oity  waa  to  ttry  modentc, 
foaiit  in  a  deciiive  ncBmur  the  lesoltRe  spirit  of  die  pco* 
pie,  and  how  oAoos  the  exiled  raiyftl  {taiHf  bad  beooaie. 
In  1715,  dso,  the  people  of  Glaigow  hegas  to  iarxiff 
their  town  by  drawing  round  it  a  dkdt  twelve  feet  wida 
and  nz  fcet  in  depth  ;  bat  the  complctiaa  of  the  work 
was  rendered  nnnccessary  by  the  dfiperaion  of  the  rebela. 
link  n«  When  the  malt  tax  was  extended  to  Scatland  by  Qneeit 
^^1^  Anne'i  Tory-miniaten,  it  was  regarded  in  a  moat  nn&Taar- 
able  %ht  by  the  ordinary  dosaes  of  people  ;  and  nowhem 
dM  h  siect  a  ntore  onfavonrable  teceptton  than  at  Oiaxi 
gow.  lo  tlieae  times  ntalt  Uqnors  formed  oae  of  the  ne> 
fiessariei  of  life,  and  <dso  the  moat  ftrvirite  beverage,  of 
the  lower  classes  of  pei^le.  The  trix  therefore  was  ce*. 
sidered  a>  a  measure  that  mutt  augment  the  expraoe  of 
ordraary  tnbsistcnf^e,  or  reduce  the  body  <^  the  people  la 
relinquish  what  was  at  otMe  an  article  of  huary,  and 
a  necessary  part  of  their  common  provisions.  Whe« 
an  effort  was  (ucccssfally  made  to  moderate  the  tax  dd. 
^r  a  Wlftg  administnuion,  in  mo,  by  redacing  it  to 
fMte-hBlf  of  its  former  amount,  or  3  d.  ftr  huie^  the  re* 
presentative  in  pai&ment  for  Glasgow,  Rutherglen,  Tita^ 
fctvr,  and  Donbarton,  was  Daniel  Campbell,  Esq.  of 
Shawfield.  He  had  voted  in  the  house  of  commons  fb* 
fhe  tax,  and  the  populace  of  Glasgow,  to  demoiiitnM 
^ir  disapprobatioa  of  his  oooduct,  uaemUii^  in  a  tih 
piultuoua  manner,  brolu  the' window*,  and  deafroyed  tbi 
Wbok  £aniitore  of  lii^  froiHe. '  A  pvr^  of  B«litHy,  b** 
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der  Ci^tMii  Bmhell,  kttempted  to  diipene  Aeai.  Being  ^^^ . 
aasuled  with  t  shewer  of  Etoncs,  he  ordered  h»  p»ny  to 
fire  nponJbe  mob,  and  sbout  twenty  fell,  killed  or  wound- 
«d.  This,  initekd  of  iatinidating,  odI^  enntged  the  ms~ 
vivon.  1^7  were  iaitantlj  joined  by  >  greater  maU 
titude,  a  nsnber  of  whom  posseesed  irms.  The  mllitaiy 
finding  themtelves  over^wered,  fled  towards  DnnbartoQ 
Cutlt,  and  were  punned  for  several  miles  by  their  enra- 
ged antagtMiiiu.  The  conunander-in-chief.  General  Wade, 
next  marched  to  Glasgow  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
■ad  took  postession  of  the  to#n.  The  mag^trates  were 
takea  into  custody,  and  tried  before  the  court  of  justiciary 
at  Edinburgh,  upon  aa  accuiatian  of  having  countenanced 
the  violation  of  the  law.  They  were  honourably  acquit- 
ted ;  but  up<m  the  appBcttlon  of  Mr  Campbell,  an  act  of 
Itarliatnent  wu  paased,  conferring  upon  hhn,  as  a  eom- 
peniaticn  ttx  hia  loss,  the  snm  of  L.600D  Sterling,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  incorporation  of  Glasgow. 
The  malt  tax,  and  the  dmtes  of  excise  npon  beer  and  ml^ 
which  <mginally  were  coUected  in  a  very  lenient  man- 
ner, were  1^  degrees  folly  and  strictly  levied  thronghout 
the  whole  country  ;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been 
the  depriving  of  thie  common  people  ofthese  less  suddenly 
intoxicating,  and  comcqnently  less  teal|itiog  and  nunons  K- 
quots  ;  and  the  introdnction,  in  their  stead,  of  ardent  spi- 
rits, to  the  great  itijtu'y  of  their  morals  and  private  cir- 
cnmstances.  StatesBien  are  apt  to  conudet  themselves  as 
no  less  snperior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  in  point  of  wis- 
dom, than  they  are  exalted  above  ordinary  mortals  in 
point  of  power  and  station.  They  nsually  account  them- 
selves personally  attacked,  or  thor  authority  woundctf^ 
when  they  are  attempted  to  be  instructed  in  what  is  wise 
and  nsefid  by  the  rude  common  sense  of  the  volgar.  It 
if  oertain;,  ttowever,  that  nes4«r  nonlly  nar  ptjidcaU/ 
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.  Hi^'T'  _  ooght  tbe  uw  of  malt  liquori  to  have  been  discounted 
hj  govenunent.  Bj  introdacmg  these  liquors  into  gene- 
ral ccmwniptioti,  or  retainiog  tbem  in  it,  a  far  qore  ener- 
mout  qtianti^  of  grain  would  Dccessarily  be  consumed 
than  hf  the  introduction  of  ardent  ipirits,  of  which  men 
can  (wljr  Okc  a  vcrj  moderate  quaatitj  without  instant  de- 
struction to  health,  which  will  alwajs  be  avoided  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  An  encouragement  would  thus 
be  held  out  to  agriculiurc,  of  the  most  libciat  sort,  in  coa- 
sequence  of  the  ample  demand  for  iu  productions.  lit 
timet  of  scarcity  the  .great  consumption  of  grain  in  mak 
liquors  being  guspcnded,  a  far  more  ample  fund  would  be 
afforded  few  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  than  that  which 
is  (Mwluced  bj  tbe  stoppage  of  distilleries.  It  might  not 
even  be  necessary  to  prohibit  entirely  tbe  preparation  of 
malt  liquors  on  such  occasions ;  because  the  poorest  aiMi 
■oberest  of  ibt  people,  by  ao  abstinenoe  from  <»ie  of  their 
luxuries,  would  eficctnalty  and  powerfully  contribute  to 
their  own  subnstence.  It  would  also  be  easily  known 
when  a  dearth  became  too  severe  to  be  easily  endured  by 
persons  enjoying  only  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour,  from 
the  diminished  consumption  of  malt  liquors.  The  prac* 
tice  of  abstainiag  from  them  would  be  voluntarily  intro- 
duced, and  thus  a  remedy  might  be  found  for  the  greatest 
of  all  calamities,  by  means  of  private  frugality,  with  little 
necessity  for  legislative  interference.  If,  instead  of  ob- 
taimng  statutes  \o  he  enacted  offering  bounties  for  ezpor> 
tation,  and  absurdly  restricting  the  free  importation  of 
grain,  the  proprietors  of  land  {□  the  kingdom  woiild  devise 
any  means  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  treasury  without 
taxes,  or  with  very  limited  taxes,  upon  malt  liquors,  Uwy 
might  assure  themselves  tliat  they  would  thus  obtain  a 
lugher  premium,  and  a  more  txtensive  and  steady  eocou* 
t^jement  fof  the  growth  of  grain,  than  (my  which  ciu\  lyt 
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aSbidedb^gCBenlrestrictiotisiipoii  the  cemmeree  of  thit  HiW^ 

In  Ae  rebellion  (tf  1145  Glasgow  Bgaia  m&red  considc*  Event  in 
TsUj.  The  citizens  were  koown  to  be  most  decided  and  "1^ 
natrecteble  Whig*,  obsttnalc  caeinies  of  the  house  of  Stu-  ' 
art,  and  attached  to  the  sncccsuon  of  the  {amily  of  Hanover. 
Soch  a  town,  Acrefbre,  could  expect  no  indulgence  £com 
Prince  Charles  and  hisoorthem  adherents.  As  it  was  of 
great  importance  for  tbe  Highland  armjto  seize  Edtnbnigbf 
Akj  advanced  from  Stirling  towards  the  east,  and  did  not, 
in  the  commenceaaent  of  the  rebellion,  visit  Gla^ow ; 
bu  the  prince  sent  a  mandate  to  the  magistrates  reqni- 
tiflffthcm  to  transmit  to  him  the  arrean  of  their  taxes,  and 
•11  the  arms  in  their  possession,  together  with  tbe  a^^a  of 
1*15,000.  As  this  demand  was  not  complied  with,  from 
the  hope  diat  the  rojal  forces  might  arrive  to  dieir  re- 
lief a  P>rt^  of  horst  were  sent  from  die  rebel  army  to 
GlatgoWf  under  the  command  of  John  Haj,  writer  to 
die  signet.  Tbe  atj  was  tlireateued  with  militaiy'ese- 
nation  nnlcsa  the  cotnmaad  of  the  prince  were  obejred. 
The  magistrates  pleaded  inalnlit/  to  raise  tbe  money,  and 
>t  last  Me  Haj  ccmscnted  to  acoept  of  L.5000  in  cash  and 
L.50O  in  goods.  On -the  return  of  the  rebels  from  £ng-. 
land*  they  visited  the  town  in  liill  force  ;  they  demanded 
•OOO  doth  coats,  eOOO  pairs  of  shoes,  6000  pairs  of  hose, 
0000  bonnets,  and  1E,000  linen  shirts.  With  this  de. 
maod  the  luty  was  under  the  necessity  of  complying ;  and 
thus,  excepting  with  regard  to  the  article  of.  plaids,  the 
inhalntants  of  Glasgow  actually  clothed  from  head  to  foot 
the  wlude  Highland  army,  and  over  and  above,  at  their 
numbers  were  not  great,  some  suridos  clothing  must  hava 
icmained  for  recruits.  In  the  tneaowhile  tbe  community 
of  Glasgow  had  uadoubtedly  merited  these  exactions  at 
1b«  Jwods  v£  fmvt  ChatiGa.    Tbey  bad  t^aid  for  tbe 
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^mMf.  wBtriet  of  govemaeot  two  bittelion  of  450  mte  adi. 
These  batulioas  were  under  the  conmnad  of  the  £jiri  ef 
Home  at  the  botda  of  Falkirk.  Priaoe  Gbsrki  raided 
in  Glasgow  from  ilStfa  Dcoemba  ii45  to  Si  Jsmuj 
114d.  H«  WH  receired  with  th«  most  mUcii  mad  wun- 
vitng  lileiu^e  ;  whea  he  went  ^hceod^  the  itieeta  were  lefi 
■oBtary.  The  picaii  pofiiiIace>  of  this  aty  renembered 
ivith  bofTot  the  datuls  wfai^  they  had  penucd  is  tbA 
ftTonite  bistotiaiUt  at  heard  fram  diea-  unmediite  jbd* 
geadton,  of  the  pcnecotiaa  on  accMUit  of  feligion  whid 
had  been  escrriwd,  and  the  anfferii^  which  had  hecn  ea* 
dwc^  mdar  the  three  hut  morardis  of  the  Stnait  fib 
mily,  aod  they  ragatdcd  their  uufortuitate  deteeodsnt  aa  % 
moqpter  coain;  mA  the  aid  itf  the  batbaiiaaa  at  the 
north  to  riv«t  upon  ibem  onee  more  a  yoke  of  politica]^ 
bat  moffi  cspecidty  cf  rdigiooa  iatcteraace  and  ibveiy. 
The  Highlaad  diicfi^  who  of  all  Kaakind  w««  ef  the 
mott  Moal  cfaafaetei,  dod  food  of  bootable  and  feitiTe 
pkaKmBrfidttrilhui^jpatioa  the  disHke  with  \riiicfa  th^ 
were  tegardcd,  and  die  manner  in  which  diek  aoeiety  wai 
sbmned.  They  jtrepoicd  m  tbeir  reaetitmaat,  as  »aom  at 
tfwir  contdbetiene  were  levied,  to  pfamder  and  baro  tb« 
town  f  but  tbe  proponl  waa  ngafMtfly,  and  at  but  anc- 
ceeifaUy,  resisted  by  tbe  genai^Piity  of  Cameraa  of  I<o« 
diiel^  who  direatened  to  withdraw  hii  dan  &oa  an  en* 
tcrpiiae  wbicfa  woald  tfana  be  for  cvec  covered  widi  odinm, 
nod  from  an  army  whidi  could  not  &il  to  be  iaabwtly 
niaied  ;  bccaufc  the  Highlanden,  enriched  by  tbe  ^an> 
der  of  SDch  a  town,  would  only  long  to  return  heme,  aad 
would  bxn  no  fartfaet  tacBnstioB  fas  tbe  bard^pa  of  s 
hizardona  warfare. 

The  expence  mcumd  by  die  dty  of  GU^ow  M  tiM 
period  alluded  1^  in  nusag  battaliont  and  leryiag  cos* 
iribiitiea^  anovsted  O  L^i4|000  Sterili^,    ApplicatiM 
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«u>uidet»puliaiiMntico-Kli€f,fladtlKaniitfL.ie,o<K)  Mh»"rr-. 
wu  Tottd  to  llicm.    With  Ait  compamidem,  added  i» 
the  lucons  of  tbe  cfue  ia  wUdi  tUey  wete  eng^ed,  tbvf 
remitined  well  ntn&ed. 

Fran  that  tiaie  ihe  tnang^om  trtiicb  hm  c«c>mdKc|iBeM 
M  Glasgow  we  chiefljr  dM9c  cntnpnset  dready  niftMsd;  ^'"^^ 
•rwlMcb  widherMfterlMmmtMned  anderttiflbrenthcadi^Ainencu 
tfnt  arc  eooa«ot«d  witb  the  cxMnsioki  of  CMQtoene  aad"'' 
maimfactiires.  Ic  toty  be  AbMrvcd,  however,  that  tbe 
city  of  GksgOW  toned  a  icgimcnt  of  1000  mca  to  nip^ 
port  the  claim  of  the  Britiih  parliaiticiit  to  the  oacoadi- 
tiofia)  obedience  of  the  Notth  American  ooloniet.  ]t  haa 
Aetdy  been  remarked,  that  at  Oe  wmtinalioa  of  tbflt 
«ar,  the  indaftry  of  the  city  began  «>  bo  in  a  partieidar 
itnanner  directed  towards  (he  cottoa  manuiactnre.  Thi^ 
bapfieaed  ia  conte^aencc  at  the  nrtredactKMi  of  Ark- 
wrigbt's  fflaehiflcry  for  Bpisouig  f»ttoii  wool,  wbereby 
the  ppen&oQ  can  bo  perfemed  with  a  degree  of  cheap* 
aest  which  apetdHy  iob-odvccd  eottoa  ftbries  into  goi^ 
iral  me  ior  dothln;  uneog  peoplo  of  all  rank?.  Thest 
iDannftctnroa  in  their  tuni  gave  aMistoace  to  MBKHeree^ 
md  have  ruied  die  Qyde  to  ita  pffeaent  commercial  Impor* 
teice.  IJrerpool,  however,  poaaetaea  a&  advurtage,  by 
jBcant  of  ha  Mh  trade,  tor  albracting  the  cemm«rce  of  A* 
goerica,  whieh  it  )■  probable  that  the  maniibetures  of 
Glasgow  and  f  «illey  do  set  entirely  comKerbalanctf. 

After  the  Amerioan  war  spianing  niillt  were  estsWd^lflNtir 
4d  upon  the  Clyde  and  other  itreadis,  wherever  a  power-  i^jjlr!? 
M  waterfal  could  be  obtaiaed  for  giving  aotioa  to  qi*.  n***"^ 
tdiinefy.    As  it  was  necessary  to  ettpUish  these  tratka 
upon  rivers  having  a  t*piA  descent,  and  as  this  eiittna* 
«(anee  coaU  oAen  only  be  fonnd  in  solitary  plaeei  re> 
Hiote  from  towns,  tfte  nngular  spectacle  waa  speedily  mtaif 
41  great  bioMuiga  tftcttOf  ism  a  crowded  popiuiiioQ  c4^ 
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810  GtAWOW. 

HiitBrr.  dealy  eoUccted^  !■  sequeatned  gleni  by  Ae  siie  of  emjr 
conndenbk  itretm.  As  the  en^tlojincnt  of  feeding  the 
fniebinerj  with  wool*-  •n'  other  opcntiaiu  coonected 
therewith^  are  of  extreme  ntnplici^f  young  children*  ^ 
the  time  tfaey  Utwed  to  seren  or  eight  years  of  ag^  were 
icHttd  capable  of  perfonning  them.  Poor  penooa  ha- 
ving large  families  were  induced  to  send  their  children  ts 
ctro  a  snbsistenn  for  tbemselres  at  these  manufacture^ 
at  each  of  which  many  liundieda  were  assembled.  Some 
ef  the  undertakers  of  these  woriu  were  men  of  great  pie^ 
«ad  benevolence.  They  considered  tbenuelves  as  the  pa. 
troQs  of  the  poor  when  they  sopported  their  childKn  in 
the  manner  now  meatianed,  and  they  fieqaently  gave  sa- 
latiet  to  teachers,  by  whom  the  children  were  instructed 
nt  their  hoars  of  relaxation  from  labour.  But  fipom  what 
can  be  learned  from  the  clergy  and  otherwise  there  is 
nmdi  reajoB  to  apprehend*  that  these  establishments  have 
not  proved  favourable  to  the  morals  or  character  of  the 
people.  To  rear  or  train  up  a  human  being  to  the  pos. 
aeasion  of  a  valuable  ehaiacter*  it  is  not  enough  that  be 
have  bread  to  eat,  or  even  that  a  teacher  shall  instruct 
Jiim  to  read  his  own  language  or  to  repeat  t  catechism.  It 
is  neonmy*  that  during  his  earliest  years  his  affiectioiia 
should  be  cultivated  by  parental  kindness,  and  that  the 
patriotic  and  other  smtiments  which  prevul  in  society 
should  be  instilled  into  his  mind.  It  is  likewise  of  im- 
pt^itancp  tp  t>o*^  sexes,  that  they  see  set  before  them  an 
example  of  frugality,  aod  of  proper  domestic  management 
that  they  may  themselves  be  enabled  at  a  fnturo  period 
to  becttne  useful  members  of  &miliesi  But  by  the  .csta>- 
>lisha^ts  now -alluded  to,  no  opportunity  of  this  sort 
could  be  afforded.  .  Before  the  parental  and  filial  aAcf- 
tions.bad  fully  evented,  th^  were  dissolved  by  die  re. 
jneval  of  tbe  parties  from  cadi  otlier.     Tlie  0uldcqi 
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knew  no  other  icbttoa  ia  life  than  that  of  muter  and  aer-  Wj^wy.^ 
TiBt  i  th&t  atwrfimcwt  to  their  kindred  or  their  oom- 
tcj,  which  ii  prodnctive  of  ft  love  of  cfaincter  and  of  bo 
many  Tiitnes,  oould  never  uiK  in  their  mtods  ;  tfieir 
obIj  Bode^  coasiited  of  inftntt,  like  AenwlTea,  equally 
ignorant,  and  equally  iB—htcd,  sad  cast  oat  from  th» 
woiid :  having  their  Wead  provided  widioat  aiy  oarc, 
either  exerted  by  thaucbci,  or  seen  to  be  exerted  in 
Iheir  sodety,  they  could  aoqoire  no  forengbt ;  «ad  Uiat 
node  of  life  necessarily  prevented  Ihnr  obtauing  an  ac- 
qnainlance  with  aay  kind  of  domestic  management :  'hence 
they  became  totally  nnfit  to  manage  tenilies  of  dieirown. 
ChildTen  thus  reared  have  also  been  foimd,  for  the  some 
nason,  more  nnfit  than  any  others  to  hold  the  station  of 
domestic  servants,  by  which  a  part  of  die  defects  of  their 
early  cducatton  night  have  been  remedied. 

Of  late,  in  cBPaegoeace  of  the  &cility  with  whidi  it 
has  been  fbond  practicable  to  ad^>t  the  steam-engine  to 
every  sort  of  manuftctwre  or  mechanical  operation  re- 
quitii^  a  powerfbl  first  moiver,  mills  for  ginning  cot- 
ton begin  to  be  erected,  not,  as  formerly,  in  remote  and 
seqaeslcrcd  valleys,  bnt  in  the  midit  of  great  cities  and 
populous  villages.  Hcnoe  benevolent  and  intelligent 
men  perceive  with  satisfiwtioo,  that  a  part  at  least  of  tbe 
evils  already  noticed  arc  likely  to  be  done  away.  Chil- 
dren employed  at  them  will  raude  in  tbe  houses  of  dieiv 
parents  duiing  their  early  inbncy ;  and  the  ties  of  domes* 
tie  aSectiaii,  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
moral  welfare  of  a  people,  will  not  be  prematurely  bn>> 
ken.  Still,  however,  it  becomes  extremely  neeossacy  £ir 
die  public  at  large,  and  for  the  guardians  of  public  fOA-  ' 
rals  'and  Utcnture,  to  be  very  vigilant  to  prevent,  if  pes* 
Mblc,  the  poor  in  this  quarter  tilibt  country  from  negleet' 
is^  the  edocalion  of  their  childrcji|  aiid  exhibdtug  to  a  St* 
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ITiiirr.  tupc^^  tte  dMnder  of  the  popslaliaa  f>f  Scotkadn*' 
liagmtfotf  «t»tt.  b  «  vwt  Tuictj  ofopcnoions  connectaA 
witk  fWnftcflWBl,  TVj  jvwig  sbildiws  ca«  cam  «aui- 
^uM^  wty  hr-Acir  laboar.  Tkeae  wign,  in  ifae  am 
of  k^  Afiiiw^  ne  i^>t  ts  pcore  ma  tnESuUble  •eaiptt. 

iatmtvt,  to  uapnr  their  «hildN»»  health,  ati,  hj  widk* 
4i»«wg  thcM  innn  wAoth,  ib  Gmnit  an  kx^armfak  'm* 
yuj  ^HDtt  tbeii'tevn  cbamiet  andproipects. 
0(^  Bd  fiafinc  qaktiog  ihw  .wntwWatiaa  af  ibe  distiagaiAal 
"f^*f  awaa&flnrmg  nd  .ceawwrid  fiattic^  «f  vtliidi  Oia»* 
g»w  iatlw  capiul,'Mja«f  Ik  eanadud,  dni  it  ia  to  thia 
yact «C  lh«  coBaBf  dhai-tbc  philaaophiari  apccalater  ia 
Ihr  faiteinahlr  iniriiaii  nf  faJitinl  tinaminijr.  n  tttII  ai  ai 
tba  huaorj  of  ahff  hoaMa  ^d,  oogtat  twdmbtedly  ta  le- 
wort,  to  dbcoret  tba  rtapa  ia  th«  prognaa  ml  aadam  ta* 
mida  lachefl^  tfaa  M^cnta  iwritidi  sauaid  «r  acedfaatc  that 
|fopc«i^  «ad  the  efi(«  af.  Iba  maBCftcMriag  -ar  vam- 
avoal  Bpirit  upaa  «faa  ahaaactar  at  a  pa«^le.    The  faia- 

traetfld  irwta  local  i 
W  this :  Wkaa  tha  wbidc  tairitwy  o£a  state  hat  koea  A- 
l«dad  aaKHig;  a  catain  ammbcraf  indtvithak,  aad  tea 
baea  oooofiti  by  thaaa  a*  aadaiiva  pf^m^,  it  ia  daar 
thataoaunaanaastJDlbecaMntry  b«a  by^  ibc  taknaci 
•f  dMM  praprieton,  not  oalf  bacaaae  Aa  teRitaiy  oa 
iKhtdi  he  MandB  is  thcin>  bat  becutK  ihey  mt  tfae  ezda* 
Mm  ovmctt  of  the  fruio  of  the  eartli,  wtAont  wbioh  BMB 
SBUot  live.  Tp  prevail  irilh  the  poasoason  of  tbe  wR 
to  gira  awaj  a  partiaa  ^  ita  praduo^  aone  agtcc,  t»  a 
baAavevsttate-of  aaoie^,  tafiglit  Aur  %atfleif  wfaid)  ii 
the  ongin  of  militaiT'  daash^,  WIwd  a  poweifal  geoe- 
n]  gowmoMot  exiau,  iodiTidiuls  offer  ta  cnltivaie  pw^ 
tisn*  af  tectit^rj  for  tiv  ownea  of  tfte  aoQ^  and  to  dtU- 
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«n-  a  «cmtD  proportioB  ef  tlw  firoits,  ntaiaii^  dte  tft>  IBMt» 
aHtodcrior^keicowa  wkiisteooe.  Tib  produeei  tdi*.'""*  '^ 
tnctioB  of  mem  isto  iHtdlordt  nd  tembtt.  Ai  sub* 
kind  ne-  alwaTt  apt  to  augment  in  '|Kit»l«tioo  itcjoai 
tketr  neiQi  of  BidMiflcBO^  there  U  jip«cdil j  bo  more  i««ib 
fiac  wUitiaul  tenaats;  but  m  itobodj  .sia  live  tvithmtt 
fccniliog  with  the  occnpien  ef  the  aoiL  to  butow  opoa 
dien  «  povtiaa  of  its  fruit*»  the  aupliu  people,  vrha  un 
lirhrrnfinirmnf  linJi.  nnr  rin  ■htaiininiiwiiiimrfainii, 
nuttoSs  their  iBiTice»tD  AelendlonU  aad  tenants  w  !&• 
beBrenordomatieHrraati,  aiitler  nch  cenditiMW  sathejr 
can  bhiiia.  Ai  the  pMwas  which  lead  to  the  ouUtipliGa- 
tian.of  oncipecietam  a^  to  be  i^mvidntljr  iadulged^ 
Ae  cDiBben  ttf  theae  aMn  idll  ceoriaae  to  inoaaae  whs 
hare  ao  Ivid^  and  who  at  tbe  lane  tine  oannM  exiM 
anisaa  ibttf  cao  pnraii  with  the  oceopieie  of  dte  toil  to 
b*8tow  a  portioa  of  ita  frmts  opan  then.  In.diiB  itata  aa 
iageniBM  iadjyidaal,  iading  Oiat  ao  one  pcnin  ii  wiUiag 
Is  pay  foe  fait  Hmcea,  goes  to  the  •ea.coiBt,  sad  haring 
pwiiifaiiliiiiiil  a  ^aantitf  (^  aall,  be  eaniea  jt  to  the  inte* 
rior,  whft*  -be  fade  the  ponewna  of  tbe  aotl  diapoatd 
▼eiyiiberaUy  to  reward  his  laboar  with  a  portiaa  of  the 
frnila  of  ibe  eadfa  iriiiah  they  passtw. .  With  theae  he 
Mtaraa  to  the  paa-eoait,  renews  hb  OKgo,  and  fnooiaca 
Ua  otaghboun^  durt  if  tfaej-  will  prepare  tak  in  bis  ab- 
acoee,  1^  *iU  "'t  bis  rctaia  reward  their  toil  with  a  por- 
tiwi  of  the  coca  irtudi  he  ^taiaa  for  his  salt.  Tliia  aaa 
is  a  merehant,  aai  his  neighboors  are  auunifactiucra.  In 
KIce  manner  a  mn  who  hat  letsaed  to  work  in  iron  will 
BM  readily  find  any  one  poiaettot  of  land  willing  to  siq>x 
port  bi«i  for  Us  anvUet  i  bat  by  foiging  we^xHu,  and 
aboeing  hnaof  fer  a  gnat  namber,  be  obtaias,  by  a  cooh 
ttibutioB  firoin  eaeh,  a  anwh"  cure  liberal  npply  than  ba 
couU  hmn  derived  fioaa-an  iadlwd— 1.    Tbos  tba  me» 
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880  GlAiOOff. 

Kmerf.  ehuic  arts  ante,  or  nther  «re  brought  to  pcr&etida.  F<m 
*  "  ragn  commerce  originun  in  a  nmilir  noiiner.  AriTera^ 
boanda  with  salmoii  and  berringa :  theae  bear  no  price 
in  its  neighboQrhood ;  but  ta  individual  coUcdaand  idta 
sp  a  qoantitj  of  tbem.  With  tbaae  he  sails  to  a  country 
whece  nooc  exist,  and  exchanges  them  for  the  wine  of  ■ 
h^pier  climate  ;  with  this  he  retnmi,  and  finds  the  land- 
faoldera  of  his  own  coimtry  willing  to  give  nanj  catde 
and  much  bread  for  this  artiele  of  Inzmy.  Wheneaooj^ 
of  herrings  and  salmon  cannot  be  found,  be  carries  the 
woollen  doth  or  the  lisen  garments  that  hia  neig^boors 
wives  had  prepared,  to  the  eoontry  where  wine  and  tnl 
grow,  or  pcrhaps^where  iron  and  salt  arc  made ;  and  r^ 
turning  with  these  commoditaes,  he  obtains  food  £or  him- 
self  and  all  his  nei^bouri.  Thus  artists  and  traders, 
finding  their  own  mntoal  importance  to  each  other,  chw> 
ter  together,  and  villages  and  cities  are  formed.  They. 
are  inhabited  hj  men  who  h«ve  no  laad,  and  who  nuut 
eodeevour  by  their  ingenuitjr  and  labour  to  perform  some 
service,  or  to  procure  some  object  of  art,  in  exchange  £ag 
whidi  the  possessors  of  the  soil  raaj  be  iDdnoed  to  besttnv- 
upon  them  «  portion  of  its  finiits^ 

As  men  in  tbia  sitoedan  are  at  all  times  senable  of 
the  nnoertain  .tennre  by  whicb  tbey  enjoy  the  rneanft 
of  sobsiitcoce,  and  of  the  advantage  poaaesaed  by  the 
owners  of  the  soil  in  cases  of  &mine,  or  of  okl  age  and 
inability  to  labour,  they  are  naturally  rendered  of  an  anx- 
iont  and  lid>orious  character.  They  become  eager  to 
hoard  up  as  much  as  possible  of  the  pra£ts  of  their  inihia- 
tiy  to  support  their  families  if  left  in  iafaocy,  or  tbcn^ 
sdves  under  old  age  or  sickness,  or  in  times  of  general 
scarcity.  Hence  frugality,  attd  a  disposition  to  board  up 
and  accumulau  whatever  is  accosatcd  most  valuable  bjr 
auokiodj  btcomet  x  part  of  the  .icbtncter  cf  a  covmeT- 
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lati  conunnnity.  On  the  other  band^  the  ptoprietoTft  inA  tB*««T'; 
oooipien  of  the  soil  «re  nstBially  of  a  vay  dlfleient  tcm^ 
per  I  the/  posaess  a  portioa  of  the  solid  globe,  which  cank 
toot  bil  from  beneath  their  fe«t>  aod  they  trust  that  the 
son  will  shine,  the  taia  will  descend,  and  the  earth  givB 
lorth  its  fruits,  in  time  to  come  as  it  has  done  in  time  past* 
Placed  thus  in  a  state  of  security,  they  hav^  no  occasioa 
for  hoarding  ap  wealth,  as  the  retimiing  year  will  neces'* 
■aril;  bring  a  returning  snpply  to  their  wants.  Hence 
possessors  and  occupiers  of  land,  in  the  earliest  stages  o£ 
society  at  least)  seldom  accumulate  mOre  wealth  than  was 
left  them  by  their  &thers  c  they  arc  led,  by  the  securiqr 
of  their  sitnatioD,  to  lire  liberally  and  negligently  ;  th^ 
oAcn  sqnander  what  has  been  prcriously  gathered  ;*  and 
d>ey  think  themselves  abundantly  pmdent,  if  they  leav* 
their  possessions  is  the  same  state  in  which  they  wertt 
kaoded  down  by  their  forefathers. 

The  artists  and  traders  in  towns  caa  only  attain  to  tat 
independence  resembling  that  enjoyed  by  the  owners 
land,  by  accumulating  either  vast  quantities  of  the  leasC 
perishable  conuaoditiesi  whether  they  cMisist  of  articles 
of  food  and  raiment,  or  of  any  commodities,  sach  as  ttt* 
metals,  upon  which  manlund  have  generally  agreed  to 
let  a  high  value.  Thus  it  h^pens,  that  a  community  can 
only  accamulate  great  wealth  by  having  a  numerous  and 
enterprising  class  of  inhabitants  who  have  no  lands  o£ 
their  own,  and  who»  on  accoimt  of  their  dependent  and 
precarious  simatioa,  are  induced  to  exert  their  indostry  ia 
beapag  up  riches,  or  thoee  commodities  wMch  enablo 
them  at  any  time  to  procure  for  themselves  and  their 
cbildien  the  food  whidi  the  land  produces.  The  lOano* 
bctozen  and  merchants  of  a  country,  therefore,  are  ths 
persons  who  render  it  gre^  and  wealthy,  and  powarfiiL 
Without  them  there  would  be  no  accunolation  of  jnstni* 

Vol.  III.  Z 
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VbtMj.  mAts  of  labour,  no  powerful  oavIcs  to  plough  the  oceaa* 
no  skilfhl  and  cosAj  apparatus  t^  war  to  render  the 
wealthj  idperior  to  harbarous  nations.  The  steatai-en- 
gines,  the  canals,  the  harbours,  warehouKS,  splendid  ci- 
ties, and  the  whole  apparatos  of  commerce  convenitace, 
magnificence,  or  luxury,  are  their  work.  From  the&  love 
of  the  independence  and  security  whidi  the  possession  id 
land  produces,  many  of  Ihem  are  always  willing  to  ex- 
change their  accumulated  treasures  for  an  adequate  por- 
tion of  the  soil  of  their  native  country.  When  they  do 
so,  carrying  along  with  them  dieir  active  tnd  condderai^ 
character,  they  improve  and  adorn  with  enclosures,  plant- 
ations, the  introduction  of  the  best  agricultural  instru- 
ments and  kinds  of  cattle,  and  every  other  form  of  Ame- 
lioration^ the  spot  which  has  &Ilen  to  their  lot.  SucK 
men  also,  while  residmg  in  towns,  enconrige  agriculture 
in  another  way,  which  it  of  still  more  importance.  By 
the  high  price  which  they  give  for  the  iruits  of  the  earth, 
they  stimulate  the  industry  of  die  farmer ;  and  by  tiie  ex- 
ample of  their  industry  and  activity  'Aey  indace  him  t* 
endeavour,  by  the  improvement  'of  his  lands,  to  accomn* 
late  treasures,  wherewith  he  ih  his  tun  may  becaHtfe  inde^ 
pendent  and  perhaps  a  proprietor  of  laais. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  commercial  career  dtt  ■pcopk, 
frugality  or  parsimony  forms  the  most  distingniAing  fea. 
tore  of  their  character.  Tbey  are  always  uindfal  tif  ibb 
'precarious  tenure  by  which  th^  hold  their  very  exist- 
ence ;  that  is^  by  whidt  tfaey  can  hope  to  obtain  bread  to 
eat.  Bang  anxious  about  futurity,  the^  are  eager  ia 
every  transactioQ  to  ohtsin  the  highest  possible  Bidvktt* 
'tftge,  and  to  save  or  aceumulate  with  the  utiaost  care  Wh« 
they  have  eanitd.  Hieir  virtue  is  frugality  }  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  iht  dtoation  in  which  ihey  ate  p]». 
idid,  aad  ii  the  source  of  the  fjitore  aggraaditemeut  •£ 
s 
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itK^tc/aiOry.  Bnt  in  early  limes  thJt  etj;<ttieto  fat  fig  J^**^'^ 
fniGts,  ftod  anxiety  abottt  tmall  ftccamulatioD*,  never  fiuh» 
in  the  ejes  of  the  mon  iodependenl  poweason  of  the  Mil* 
to  usame  tiw  ■ppeimuie  of  sordiikiess  ind  of  vraricet 
And  hence,  in  ewrf  tonnbyj  the  first  traden  and  neeha^ 
aid  are  regtrAed  widi  contenpt  by  the  proprieton  of 
land  I  and  their  otcnpttiaa,  that  is^  their  ^utry^  b  ae* 
oeaiHed  daviih  and  degrading  Khen  totapoMd  nith  the 
tnSii^  degree  of  exertion  then  cmpli^ed  ilpoa  agricol- 
iBro  <v  paitnnge,  and  with  the  manly  exercisek  of  hunting 
«Bd  of  wkr.  In  pcoportwo^  however,  u  the  commercial 
part  of  a  comnrinity  are  •neoeufBl  in  ttdif  pnnmt^  that 
is,  in  proportion  a>  they  accBmolate  treaaaret^  bring  to 
-perfection  the  Tatieus  mechanical  arta^  and  beeome  ao 
^sainted  with  the  menrcet  oponad  by  an  enlarged  eom* 
merce,  they  lose  tibe  extreme  timidity  and  parumony 
wHA  mnked  Ae  firat  sti^  of  their  eareert  Iheir  pur' 
nita  and  temper  of  mind  aamme  a  form,  not  of  iTaricct 
but  vt  ambition.  Superior  to  Ae  fear  of  absdate  wan^ 
ftey  sedc  after  riches,  not  merely  fer  -^  aake  of  obtaja* 
ing  «  secnre  sabnitencc,  bnt  as  a  aonrCe  of  difltinadoa  id 
•odety,  and  at  the  means  of  attuning  to  fell  the  fiDJoyt 
tncnts  Df  poHriKA  Kle,  and  alt  tiiat  eonriderntioa  and  in* 
flnence  among  mankind,  iriiich  never  fiul  to  attend  apon 
eminence  in  weaMi  or  station.  In  this  state  of  things  ^ 
pmdnct  of  traders,  no  hmger  under  the  contronl  of  want 
■W  of  wrarice,  becomes  itniauted  by  a  powerful  sentisMnt 
«fanftntioo;  and  tiieirmdertalungs  resemble,  in  thecoma 
irchennve  inteHigenee  with  which  they  are  forme^  and 
the  intrepidity  widi  whicb  they  are  executed,  the  cater- 
'ptiaea  of  those  ambitioos  men  who  ufnre,  in  the  aenala 
OT  the  field,  to  attain  to  bounfiess  distinction  er  ^gtaa- 
BitDieot.  In  every  respect,  the  charaoters  of  men  aspi— 
Inif  to  powct  and  iiiiiiTTf  by  -an  ciaa^|a4  mooMRWy 
3L» 
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3*4  ei^MOIt. 

Hiway.  ^nj  i,^  eloquence  or  by  wsr,  assume  aucb  ■  degree  of  r^  ^ 
semblaoce,  as  tuffidcntlj  demoiutnitei  that  the  efforts  of 
both  proceed  fiam  the  same  principles  in  our  natUFe. 
The  extensive  merchant  is  distii^uished  bj  the  character 
of  liberality,  honourablcnesi,  and  candour  in  his  traanw- 
tions.  Bills*  that  is,  claims  upon  bim  for  debts  to  die 
amount  ^  a  princely  fortune,  comiDg  &om  a  distant  coiui> 
.try,  may  be  safely  transmitted  to  himself  in  a  letter  bj* 
the  ordinary  post,  without  the  bauid  of  his  detaining 
them  for  an  hour,  or  hesitating  to  bind  himself  (m  a  fixed 
day  to  pay  the  fiiU  amount,  under  the  penalty  of  otter 
rub  to.  all  his  iwospccts.  In  his  mode  of  living  and  or- 
dinary expences,  be  is  liberal,  ostentatious,  and  InxDrions; 

.  he  interests  liif'tflf  in  all  the  general  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, and  is  ready  to  give  countenance  and  ud  to  every 

■  improvement  in  science  or  art.  In  every  respect,  the  ciw 
terprising'  and  fearless  nature  of  his  mode  of  life  forma  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  caudon  of  men  posaesscd  of  mode- 
rate landed  estates,  by  wI>ose  ancestors  his  predecessors 

.  were  desfused,  bat  who  now  find  themselves  left  bx  bo- 

:  hind  in  the  command  of  riches,  and  even  perhaps  in  the 
liberal  enjoyment  ttf  the  gifts  of  fortune. 

To  this  liberal  and  enterprising  character,  the  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  of  the  west  of  Scotland  hav£  long 
since  attained.     Riches  arc  here  pursued  with  ardour  by 

.  every  means  that  the  most  ingenious  artists  or  commer- 
cial speculators  can  devise  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  among 
eminent  manufacturers  and  merchants,  every  luxury  of 
polished  life  is  enjoyed  with  a  degree  of  freedom  which 
naturally  results  from  that  confidence  in  his  own  fortune 

,  that  namrally  attends  a  man  of  a  bold  character,  who  finds 

'    himself  engaged  in  a  career  that  he  accounts  prosperous. 

The  families  of  countoy  gentlemen,  embairassed  by  tbe 

coftly  e^uJipagw  viashf  ia  «n»cyacc  of  thcii  nak  ia 
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focictjr,  they  account  themselves  bonnd  to  m&intaiii,  and  tB*'»T-, 
•neo  also  escnmbered  hy  the  debts  of  a  predecessor,  are 
qit  to  regard  with  some  degree  of  envy  the  style  of  ez- 
pence  vrhidi  aa  enineot  merchant  or  mannEactnrer  dis- 
|bjs  at  his  ubie,  in  the  dress  of  hii  fiinily,  or  the  neat- 
Beat  of  his  town  and  coinitry  re^dence.  When  a  com- 
mercial derangement  occurs  in  consequence  of  general 
orertrading,  or  of  some  public  event,  they  ascribe  his  em. 
barraasment  to  his  prodigality  or  profusion,  and  accuse  him 
•f  injustice  to  his  creditors.  His  brethren  in  trade,  how- 
ever, who  are  the  only  sofierers  by  his  misfortune,  judge 
▼ery  differently.  They  know,  that  amidst  the  extensive 
Budertakings  of  a  great  merchant,  the  liberal  support 
of  his  fafliily  could  be  a  matter  of  little  importance,  and 
Could  seldom  or  never  embarrass  his  afiurs ;  and  they 
'  consider,  certainly  widi  some  truth,  that  a  man  of  an  en- 
larged capacity  >nd  enterprinng  character,  who  is  giving 
Itead  to  thousands,  who  is  condoctiog  vast  transactions^ 
and  who  has  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of 
lus  eflfbrts,  is  entitled  in  the  mean  time  to  a  liberal  esta^ 
bUshment,  and  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  cmicerst 
on  which  hti  countty  relies  for  its  prosperi^  to  count  tai- 
tbiogs  in  hia  kitchen. 

We  have  here  t^^en  particular  notice  of  the  natural  el- 
§e(tM  of  that  enterprinng  character  which  commercial  men 
have  now  happily  assumed  i  because  at  every  uaforto- 
mtte  tuTB  which  commerce  for  a  short  time  takes,  it  is  still 
not  nnuBi°l  to  hear  anumg  other  daises  of  society  the 
most  illiberal  and  unjust  reflectiout  made  against  what  is 
called  the  extrav^ance  and  luxury  and  presumpti<»i  of 
|>ersona  engaged  in  trade.  These  remarks  «rc  uiuformly 
the  result  of  ignorance  or  of  peevish  jealousy,  and  an. 
only  made  because  a  very  extensive  and  sncoessful  com- 
■eice  is  still  aontewhat  new  io  ScoUaod,  and  w«  are  sat 
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.WiyrT-  jtt  ndEdentlj  nrare,  cither  of  ttte  bttsrdi  to  milA  k  i» 
expoKd,  or  of  the  effect!  which  it  ought  to  produce  apon 
the  hamaa  chsu-actcr.  Its  extent  is  now  indeed  yoj 
creat*  A  Olugow  ncrchaat,  being  io  the  comptny  of  a 
ttnm^  of  landed  gentlemen*  who  talked  of  the  rental  «f 
their  several  eatiitf  s,  and  of  the  enormoni  aom  whidi  thej 
would  bring  if  Mld»  in  footequeoce  of  th«  high  price  to 
vrhich  land  has  now  riaea,  said  to  them  Ajlj,  •'  Geatle- 
men,  were  all  your  estates  sold  to-morrow,  the  price  of 
thcpt  would  Dot  pi^  m^  debts."  Snch  a  state  of  thi&gt 
aecessarily  brings  «  canvqwndlng  state  of  maoners  along 
with  it.  Accordiagl?  it  is  in  the  west  c^  Scotland  that 
frerf  uscfiil  art  meeta  with  the  readiest  encoungcmcnt  ^ 
tmd  *wj  impcorenicnt,  fi»m  the  formattoa  of  iron  t4 
the  combostion  of  inflamnuble  air  as  the  means  of  ilfauoA. 
natifla,  haa  ^eeo  most  rcadilj  brooght  to  perfection.  We 
■la;  add,  ttat  as  tha  mercaatile  character  ^redosuaatea*' 
the  «oantr^  gendeqwu  in  this  district  an  tmconsnol* 
t«adj  to  encourage  every  improrctnea^  and  maajof  thcit 
bare  at  tmiM  w^g^  4«  lafiKtidu  nfg  for  ftm  liiliW 
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DUNBARTONSHIRE. 

jr>osiSDni9  nortbw^rd  or  to  tbe  nort^-wcst  &oia  Glas^^ 
^tr,  w¥  «nter  tb^  ooonQr  of  Dnnlnrtoii,  snciaitlj  Ama- 
ptinated  the  Siirf  of  ZtmiOH.  This  county  u  of  ft  Toy  ir- 
nxolar  fonq.  Jt  U  fttQftted  in  fhe  fiftj-iif  th  degree  of 
Attitude  utdf^Bith  degree  of  wcttlongititde.  Jt  is  botjad-SonArii^ 
^  by  tbe  xtTer  Clyde  ^ai  Argyleshiie  oa  the  west,  iy 
Perthshire  oa  the  Bonbt  by  the  fouades  of  Stirling  aa4 
{«nuk  qn  the  no)3h-efst,  nd  Renfrewshire  oa  the  soathf 
|t  cootains  twflv*  porifbea ;  Ws>  DiinbBrtoiii  Cardros^ 
Roir*  Rosenp^  Airogabar,  tna»,  Bonhill,  ^niaio- 
puc]t.  West  Kilp^ick,  £a*t  KiljMtrick,  KiikintuUochf 
ys4  Cifml)enw)|U.  Tbe  t^o  h|st  are  slightly  separate*! 
^tomi  the  rpft  of  tl>e  connty  by  a  poiaer  of  Lanarkshire, 
Thej  vnooitly  hf^opged  tp  S&liagihire ;  but  in  cont4»> 
gWBfie  of  %a  fppliication  of  the  Evl  of  Wiguuij  their  pro- 
priatoTi  tb(7  were  annexed  to  the  county  of  Qmbartoiii 
$lf  which  Mw  «9r)  wat  thep  the  hereditary  sberiff.  Thif 
yrcBintfanc-e  of  tbe  juacttoa  cf  fheie  parishes  to  Duo* 
bartwuliirc  has  given  the  county  it  vtry  irregular  form  } 
Vt  in  ccntequence  of  their  jqaptioUf  it  is  made  to  approaol) 
to  the  'viciuity  of  FaUurJc^  aoi  fitr  front  the  Frith  a£  Forth 
W  tbfl  ttw  citi,  vrhile  towards  tbe  north-west  it  enters  ths 
foontiy  gf  ^  lof^  Giampiani.  (U  figure  is  like  that  •( 
»daaiqr  cb^with  the  handle  eztcoding  eastward,  or  like 
%  boot  with  ^  Tfiy  sna^  leg^  ^^¥>¥.  ^  **  Foi»t^  to  tb^ 
aodb. 

Tbe  cottoi^  fxmlvns  309  aqai^v  ^ulet,  and  consists  of 
jlnjxtve  ofnatural  pasture,  wood,  and  V^^  land*.  Thg 
piit  iacfatdiiv  nwiaira,  pc^t  nwmav  ipA  0^  S^V^  V^^'- 
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S2t  DUlCBAtTOKSJiatl. 

'fci'PUJ"'-  eesubk  b^  the  ploogb,  Gootami  40,199  iqnBr*  Scottish 
KCTCS,  the  011I7  measure  mei  here ;  the  second,  which  i» 
motHj  not  arable,  OS83 ;  and  the  third,  08,5f>4.     Total 
125,210  Scottish,  ta  cearlj  159t956  Engliih  acres. 
KilpMriA       l^f  Kilpatridc  hills  originate  near  Dunbarton,  end,  la 
*^  £ir  as  this  coontj  is  coocemed,  terminate  41  Lochlomond 

m  the  north-west,  and  Kilpatrick  en  the  south  or  lontb- 
CMt.  The;  form  part  of  a  remarkable  ridge,  that,  be* 
ginning  near  Dnnbarton  00  the  west,  extend  eastward  to 
the  Tieioitj  of  StirHng.  After  an  intoruptioa  there,  to 
givf  a  passage  to  the  Forth,  the;  ptoceed,  iHider  the  name 
of  the  Ocbilj,  towards  the  Friih  of  Tay,  where,  after  aiu 
other  Interruption,  to  give  passage  to  the  Tay,  they  agaia 
]>roceed  north-eastward  from  Perth,  nnder  the  name  of  the 
Sidlawbillt.  The  Clyde  at  Dunbarton  passes  their  western 
extremity,  or  rather  perhaps  finds  a  pass^e  across  thdv 
tract ;  fi>r  beyond  the  Clyde  the  same  range  of  bills  aeema 
to  be  continned  westward  bj  Greenock.  Of  tbete  hills,  in 
Snnbirtottshira,  tiie  upper  atratum  ii  whin-tteao  incom- 
bent  on  alternate  layers  of  linte-stone  and  schistiis  to  aa 
unmenae  depth.  These  hiBs,  with  little  exception,  are 
inaecesnble  to  the  plough ;  they  abound  with  moort^  peat 
mosses,  and  woods.  In  the  Dorth.weBte«n  part  of  the 
county,  the  moontalnB  of  Arroqnhar  and  Loss  may  be 
Qngi^tDt.  eoosidered  as  the  soothem  cootiauation  of  the  Gram^ons^ 
from  which  they  are  divided  by  Lochtomend  on  the  east. 
Their  precipitous  and  nigged  summits,  many  of  which 
■re  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  for  several 
months  in  the  year  perpetaally  covered  with  snow,  and 
often  hid  among  the  cloud*.  Heavy  rains  have  deprived' 
many  parts  of  them  of  soilj  but  in  general  dtey  have 
enough  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  some  of  the  best  pts- 
tore  grasses  for  sheep,  and  they  are  omameated'  with 
aome  of  the  rarest  mountain  or  Al|nne  planta  in  'Exaapct 
This  county  is  too  losg  and  narn^  to  admif  of  ito  baTus 
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jnuy  streuu  that  rise  mnd  tenmnftte  within  itself.  A  great  v«g«._ 
part  of  its  wntern  boundary  ii  formed  hj  what  is  called  LMjitofc 
Zaehiomg.  It  ii  to  be  obserred,  that  in  the  language  of  the 
aorthem  and  north-western  ports  of  Scotland,  not  only  are 
failand  lakes  denominated  ^bt,  but  the  same  appellatioa  is 
bestowed  upon  any  other  waters  that  advance  far  into  the 
country.  Lochlcmg  is  a  long  and  narrow  bay  or  arm  of 
tiie  tea,  that  advances  northward  froin  tfae  Frith  of  Clyde. 
Itis  extremely  deep,  and  stretches  into  the  country  twelve 
miles  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  fresh  water  lake 
called  ZoehhmoHJ.  The  neck  of  land  between  Lochloa^ 
mad  Xjochlomond  is  called  Tarbat  y  a  word  which  in  the 
Gaelic  signifies  the  drawing  up  nf  il^t.  It  is  said  to 
have  received  the  name  £rom  an  adveotnre  of  the  Danes* 
who,  in  one  of  their  attacks  on  the  west  of  Scotluid,  are 
alleged  to  have  sailed  up  LocJilong,  abd  drawn  their  ves- 
sels across  the  isthmus  into  Lochlomond  for  the  purpose  of 
phmdering  the  islands^  mto  which  a  great  part  of  th« 
wealth  of  the  country  had  been  carried  for  safety.  We 
cstertain  seme  doubt,  however^  of  the  correctness  pf  the 
fraditiMi,  as  we  apprehend  that  the  Daoes  would  rather 
have  choaan  ts  sail  up  Uie  river  Levea  into  Xiochlomoodf 
even  although  the  navigation  be  so  difficult  as  to  require 
luffset  to  be  used  at  present  to  drag  vessels  against  the 
Btream>  It  is  easier  to  drag  a  vessel  against  the  ordinary 
current  of  a  river  than  over  dried  ground.  The  neck  of 
land  called  Tarhat  is  perhaps  to  be  ocHisidered  a*  analo. 
goaa  to  what  are  now  called  tarryug  plattt  in  America, 
where  goods  must  be  disembarked  and  carried  over  land 
to  the  next  lake  or  river, 

Eastward  from  LodilMg  another  bay  advances  from  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  in  a  direction  parallel  to  Lochlong.     It  if 
called  the  Gairtoth,  and  is  seven  miles  in  length  and  two  Oslda^i 
ja  hnidtli.    It  Mid  LocUoiy  poiiMnlant  the  pamb  of 
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Wtfm^  S^iienntb,  which  it  «  omiifiiud  rid|^  ^TuUtV  tkn*  tai% 
LmUo.  anni  of  the  wa.  Eutwaid  from  hodtpix  and  Locfaloi^  i^ 
fr^*^  the  cclehrated  I^ochlqiaoaJ,  (be  fineat  tad  ibc  mcnt  bean* 
tifi)lqf«l)th$Scottijhlaket.  Whether  &r  ezUnt  orn- 
viety  «ii4  maguficenot  of  KCiifrr,  it  ia  ptobiU;  sot  to  ba 
fqD«l]«4 1^  any  Ukc  in  Britaiif .  It«  beaotic*  hATc  htxa  tM 
■abject  of  to  mttch  4cKnptioiif  tbat  §  very  fnioDte  account 
of  them  here  ipema  uijpecciaiiy.  five  pula  to  die  north- 
wcat  of  Qaiil)Uto)i  ibf  tnTcIkr  &oin  the  lonth  obtain^ 
the  fixtt  view  of  Locblo^und,  grouped  with  vitadMf '  anil 
oacirGle4  with  lofty  monntaim,  Tb«  drctunataaccf  V^ImcIi 
nadtr  lAcMeipoB4  wore  intereatiag  than  other  great  {H^r 
fei  of  water*  snip  to  bq  tha  Tioo^f  in  its  Tipiaity,  wlud) 
floorisb  nadilj  in  ffaia  -I'li^^  •  the  raiie^  of  its  fwitaa* 
)jc  iflaodt  crovBcd  with  iren  ;  aad  the  yiciwty  of  the  ter* 
nfi«  Grampiau,  af  ordipg  a  itrilEiag  cpatnut  to  Ac  rich  «n4 
flaci4  temtf  whif^  ii  efhiUicd  ift  their  inowwidiytc  vicif 
fi^.  At  the  boim  of  Cyiperea,  iit|iatc4  at  the  fo«thti|| 
^xtKiQity  of  the  lake,  the  ^hole  beantie|  of  tbit  dfU|^ 
^  eifpnaac  of  vnttr  afw  iv  fi^  Titw<  A^  fMWig  ftf 
Wvae  of  (^atneron,  the  rea4  i^rta  fhf  wcftan  btnka  «| 
^  lake  1  martiwM  Joiiiig  itaelf  fnungil  (h*  Mton^ 
vaodf  that  4odw  4e  biww  of  the  ipountpiM  ;  tt  otlwt 
finw  j^soerging  Wto  *  vuxre  6»  tpatfi  i  thcxeby  procstp 
i^  in  tvpocii^oil  •  Variety  of  i^eaet  a«d  view*  Q^  tb«  lilta^ 
himi**  aod  a4jiicc«t  aeati,  highly  captivating  w4  4digbl* 
£4.  Tbut  Ihf  rg»d  wctJaijti  to  Lua^  a  aaiaU  Tilhf»» 
^.anongly  abvatcd., 
llMtjpt.  Iv  this  seigbltourboed  6ir  James  (^elqoboaB'f  hmut[ 
'  of  Roscdoe  ig  delightfiiily  placed  oa  t  rich  pwiaanlt 
projecting  iiKQ  Ike  lake  ao  u  to  ap|«ir  iayilairi.  The 
^ODndia-fiodly  wooded  4  agd  a  tower  of  the  annent  cMd^ 
p  babitatjoo  of  the  Iwijly  fbm»  an  ntedlast  oantnat  m 
ibtm)i«c9mMuati^  Son«v«t7bt'W«»dr«ggfdsii»tuif 
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ItiM  co^npOK  tbe  back-gnmod  of  tb«  a^ene.  From  Jjou  ^ 
tbc  road  itill  vergn  vloog  Ac  ude  of  tbe  lake,  which  now 
dimioubei  in  breadth  tiij  npidl^>  vbJis  the  adjueat 
billa  are  higher*  more  piptureique  imd  pugpi^pcRt,  than 
thow  £utbcr  to  the  soatb.  Pwing  the  vrstei  of  Uglas^ 
Wbieh  diidbaiges  itself  into  tbe  UJcc,  ud  conti&oing  the 
rmte  along  the  banks  &a  tcTcral  nules,  the  higbwaf  sudv 
danlj  ascend*  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  promontory,  projecting 
rerj  constderabl j  into  the  lake,  called  the  Pomt  of  Firim. 
Althougli  the  uoent  is  difficult  abmpt,  and  tedioos,  yet 
tbe  view  from  tbe  suoutut*  to  erery  Rdmirer  of  nature 
laiplj  repays  die  labwir  attending  it.  From  tb>>  emi- 
nence, the  wbole  expmnw  of  tb«  lake,  divarsifiad  with  its 
BUnerous  islands,  is  displayed  to  the  eye.  The  shores 
in  some  places  appeiif  sbmpt  and  ptepipitons  ;  in  other 
ntuatioos  they  are  covered  tvitb  copaewood,  interspened 
ynib  fields  of  corn  and  the  booses  of  the  inhabttants. 

Nearly  opponte,  but  in  tbe  county  of  Stirling,  is  (he  B< 
tonrering  Benlomood,  one  of  tbe  most  lofty  of  ^1  tbe  '  ' 
JCramptaos.  It  is  Oo  ka*  than  S309  &«t  ta  height  is> 
kiTO  bigb-Water  Auuk  j  and  the  vestaii  part  of  its  ba^ 
fisy  whidh  is  ViUHed  hj  the  limpid  water  of  Z4>cUonu»d, 
it  DO  mart  than  17  &«t  abov*  tbe  ievd  of  the  sea.  Iti 
ioaa,  is  eooical,  add  toithMit  any  «oncerring  object  ndgllt 
te  thoof^t  stdBcientiy  plctorcsqae'  and  ioteresttiig.  Aid> 
tit  hcnrerer,  by  the  la)ce  and  the  sorronodiag  scpoery,  il 
nndera  tbc  view  &on  tbe  Poiiit  of  Firkis  wmipmoiiiy 
Asgoifsent  as  anU  as  beaotifiil. 

ZfOeblomeDd  is  lAo^t  eight  n3ea  broad  towards  itsismc^ 
fnthempartt  and  from  north  to  south  it  is  sbottt  twenty.  „^  .  ' 
Smiles  in  length.   lapwportiooMtt  ibootstwraids&e 
Mcth  it  gradaally  cgBtracts.    0ffeA»  tm  Tarba**  the 
bnadth  of  (be  lake  scarcriy  exceeds  a  nule  fiom  the  Ian 
then  to  tb«  baae  of  ^cnlomood  t  and  ben  the  Uu  » 
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Wtten.  mually  crotied  by  the  cnterpriiing  tnTdler  who  hu  tfte 
spirit  to  ascend  this  lof^  mmmtain.  An  English  geode- 
man,  some  years  ago^  wrote  the  fbllowing  verses  upoa  the 
window  of  the  Inn  ;  they  contain  very  osefbl  directiMis 
for  the  instructioa  of  those  whom  an  eathnstaam  for  tfie 
beautiful  and  sablime  of  nature  may  lead  to  asocnd  thit 

oekbrstedn 


Gtniig«r!  if  o'«  tUt  pane  of  (iMi  pcrdnoce 
llf  rtrpng  ej*  iluNlId  cut  >  cuoal  glanoe. 
If  aatc  for  gniuleur  ud  the  dread  ■nblimc 
Frampc  thee  BeBlomoDd*!  fcuful  h^fat  to  climli. 
Here  sue  itMBtiTt,  ixr  fritli  KWCnnfoM 
Ttx  friodlr  thjmnp  of  a  tnonniMei 
For  thee  that  sniK  thii  rado  ioKtipticci  pluui'dt 
Prompted  fw  thee  her  hnmUe  pxt'i  band : 
Heed  thee  the  poet ;  he  thy  ttep*  i^  lead 
Sale  o'a  jta  tow'iiiig  hiU*!  aqitiax  hsi^ 
Aomtne,  then,  to  thii  isbming  bj, 
Itcod  honr  be  dictito*  a*  he  pnnti  the  wif. 

TnM  MH  at  flm  a  foicfc  adTenfioua  paee^ 
Six  mile*  itt  top  paiot*  (ndatl  froM  Ac  hue  I 
Up  the  ld|^  lie*  wltfa  pHlinf  haM*  t  pMi'd, 
Awt  pif'i  t^  kng  h^tiiammtegm  iMt. 
More  pndnt  jao,  when  taee  yon  pa«  the  deaf) 
)^ith  nieawr*d  pace  aactad  the  le^lthen'd  tlocp  ;^ 
OflattTlhrK^i,  eft  tiite  ^  cenbl  drap, 
A«drat,tbKMl  k«f ,  kB(,  ^«i  the  top. 
fkerahiiltbebncftai  aar  with  lulweae  haMo 
powD  the  rough  dope  thy  precieoi  npwr  watte  I  _ 
60  dull  diy  wonderiag  h^  it  eace  tamf 
Vak*,  lako^  wood*,  meosniB^  Uaodh  rocjb^  «■<  N* 
Ht«e  Ulk  tbat  he^'d  ia  ctowM  ar*r  ttaiad. 
Streceh'd  o'er  tfce  (WcAeni  aod  the  wctteta  laad, 
Vaat  hrafj  groopt ;  whtk  Ben,  who  oftan  Areadt 
Hii  lofij  nimmit  in  a  veil  of  cloudy 
High  o'er  the  reM  diiplaja  n^atkr  ttue^ 
la  proud  prc-cmiiMncc  wbliowljpeM. 
Oat  nde,  lU  awful  to  the  psiog  eye, 
Pmeot*  ■  Keep  three  huadrtd  fathotai  hi|)b 
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The  Kew  trcBCDdeiu  ihMki  the  «*nl'4  wu 
With  *U  the  pomp  at  dread  nugnificciice. 
AU  thcM,  mi  matt,  ihih  thou  trntQwrted  m 


The  Dorthera  part  »f  Lochloinmd  it  cooudenbly  deepei 
tlian  the  broader  put  of  it  towards  the  south.  The  depth 
at  the  foot  of  Benlomood  is  about  120  fiuhoms ;  the  depth 
of  the  southern  part  is  about  20  fiUhoms ;  and  in  maay 
places  it  is  not  above  14  fuhomi.  The  nOTthem  and 
deeper  part  of  it  is  never  covered  with  ice ;  but  south 
from  Luss,  in  severe  frosts,  it  has  been  so  completeljr  fro- 
zen over  as  to  render  it  safe  for  men,  and  even  for  loaded 
horses,  to  pass  to  the  different  islands.  After  great  floods 
in  winter  the  surface  of  Lochlomond  has  been  known  to 
rise  Dcarlj  six  feet  above  its  lowest  summer's  height.  It  it 
thought  that  the  lake  isrising  in  height.  Across  the  chan- 
nel of  the  stream  called  Falioch,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
lake,  there  are  stones  fixed  at  regular  distances,  once  evi- 
dently intended  for  enabling  passengers  to  step  from  one 
nde  to  the  other,  but  now  never  covered  with  less  than  four 
or  five  feet  depth  of  water.  Near  the  middle  of  the  bay  of 
Caautraddan,  when  the  water  is  low,  there  is  a  heap  of 
■tones  to  be  seen,  where  the  ColquJtonns  of  Camstreddas 
ve  once  said  to  have  had  their  funilj  residence.  Camb- 
den,  in  his  jitiet  Sntamaca,  describes  an  island  as  exist- 
ing there  in  his  day,  in  which  there  waa  a  boiut  and  en 
trchard.  About  five  miles  frrther  south,  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore,  there  is  another  heap  of  stones  said  to  be 
the  ruins  of  a  church.  A  field  opposite  to  it  is  still  called 
jf^na^aglaU,  or  the  Chur^-fidd,  This  rise  of  the 
mrface  of  the  lake  is  probably  owbg  to  the  sand  and  mud 
lobuding  near  the  mouth  of  the  Leven  and  damming  op 
the  water. 
£1  this  lake  they  teckoa  sboat  thirty  islands,  small  and 
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Wwwfc  great.  Most  of  them  are  finely  wooded,  tut  only  tlxrtit 
bbDdaof  tea  of  tbctn  are  of  coBuderaUe  size.  The  prindpal 
^"^^f  islands  are  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Moatioae,  or  of 
Sir  James  Colquhoua  of  Luis.  Of  thote  which  belong 
to  Lass  the  following  ate  the  chiefs  1st,  Itdietavmuuif 
above  three  quarters  of  an  Englidl  mik  hng,  and  abont 
two  fiirloogsanda  half  brtHtd, contains  195 Seottidi  acres; 
•f  whidi  127  are  under  a  good  o;&-wood,  which  is  mode- 
lately  vnhted  at  L.lOt)0  'etxii  ctitdng,  ofice  in  twni^ 
years.  The  remaining  8n«s  are  onufield,  and  carry  zt 
times  a  good  crop.  The  island  is  not  at  present  infaahhed. 
A  moolc  is  sud,  at  a  remote  period,  to  have  fixed  his  resi- 
dence dieie,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name  of  Infi-tO' 
toHocb,  i.  e.  tht  ulaid  of  tit  modPt  hoiut,  A  iweelei 
retirement,  or  more  adapted  for  eontemplotion,  be  could 
Hot  peiliaps  have  chosen,  sdly,  IiKiconagm,  ^tasted 
oo  die  east  side  of  Inchtavanach,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  narrow  ffinmd,  half  a  mile  long  and  aboat  two  foritmgs 
and  a.  ha3£  broad,  contains  une^-four  acres,  whiofa  tttt 
all  rnider  a  natural  oak  and  fir-wood.  It  is  wortfiy  of  no- 
tice, that  the  narrow  sound  or  channel  between  the  islands 
of  Inditavanach  and  Inchconagan,  the  average  depth  oi 
which  does  not  exceed  two  fathoms  and  a  half,  and  where 
tiicre  is  no  perceptible  current,  was  never  known  to  freeze 
even  in  tite  severest  winters.  3dly,  laehmgan,  i,  e.  the 
AToti  hit,  lying  a  little  to  the  souA  xX  InchctfiagBn, 
about  three  qnanets  of  a  mile  long  and  a  qiiaiter  broad, 
cotltains  oinety-ttine  acres^  mostfy  of  mess,  Eron  whidt 
tiie  village  of  Loss  and  the  neighboitrh»od  are  np^ied 
with  peats.  <thly,  Ineifenaig,  near  a  nulc  lot^,  and 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  contains  145  aCTe%  ttS 
acres  o£  which  are  under  a  natural  wood  of  old  yews. 
The  whole  island  has  for  many  yev*  bees  kejit  13  a  deet 
park  by  the  fi^uily  of  Iaus. 
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(X  ibt  viaaia  Monging  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose^  *«*»* 
four  ire  of  considenble  eitcnt.  IiichcaSloch,  which  sig- 
nSes  the  Idand  of  Old  Wometi,  lo  callbd  became  tfaert 
wts  ftnoerty  x  mmnery  there,  wts  at  one  lime  the  ute  of 
the  church  of  the  pftriih,  now  called  Buchuinan,  in  Stir- 
Ki^ibtre.  Inchfiitt,  which  signffieydie  Lotig  Island,  and 
ImbtrivHh  the  Ronsd  Idand,  have  a  tenant  in  each,  tnth 
araMe  and  pasture  ground ;  but  the  most  valnaUe  of  dl 
the  islands  is  that  cdled  Incimiiritj  in  which  the  Ddce  of 
Kontrose  has  a  deer  paik  and  a  forester. 

LochlomMid  has  been  long  celebrated  for  three  won-  Cwiwiiii* 
itn,_fiih  mHiuitfiu,  v/tnij  wilbout  wtW,  and  ttjloating 
ulalid,  Tht  fish  without  fina  are  sniqwsed  to  be  npers, 
whidi  Aoond  in  the  idands^  and  hav«  been  seen  swifb- 
AiBg  Grom  one  island  to  another.  With  regard  to  tin 
Waves  or  sw^  without  Wind,  it  occurs,  in  all  ertensive 
and  deep  waters  when  a  calm  lAmtditftel;'  mcoeeds  a 
(torm.  It  is  also  said,  that  during  die  great  earthquake 
at  lisbon  in  1755,  Lochlonaond  was  nncOmloonl/  i^- 
tated^  and  the  wuer  suddenly  rose  Several  fcet.  A  smaB 
isUnd  near  die  west  shore  of  Inchconagaa  is  edled  At 
Floating  Island,  but  it  is  dow  fixed  there  ;  and  if  it  oace 
actudlT^  floated,  h  tnust  be  considered  as  a  mossj  frftg- 
ment  bound  together  by  the  matted  toots  of  coarse  grat. 
KS,  willows,  Dutch  m^es,  &c. 

The  principal  rivera  connected  with  tbis  coanty  •ieiU'M& 
fhe  Otydc,  Leren,  Enrick,  and  Kelvin.  None  of  thesv 
hare  the  principal  part  of  their  course  within  thb  county, 
cxceptmg  Oie  Leren.  This  Is  the  outlet  by  which  Loch- 
lomcnd  dhdiargea  itself  into  the  Cljde.  It  is  about  se- 
ven miles  in  length,  and  the  water  is  exceedingly  pure. 
TMs  is  the  general  character  also  of  the  water  of  Lochlo- 
bond.  All  the  feeders  of  the  loch,  except  Enrick,  are  mostly 
tpioga  that  nm  onr  a^ed  rodu  oi  uncultivated  gronod. 
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,  Wmc^  gam  which  hardlj  a  putide  of  caxth  i>  cairied  awiy  «TCft 
hj  the  heaviest  rains,  Levea  is  navigable  foe  large  boats 
np  to  the  loch  j  bat  owing  to  die  rapidit;'  of  the  water  in 
some  placei«  they  cannot  be  brought  up  without  the  a^ 
ustance  of  hones. 
Esrick.  In  this  coun^  the  rirer  Enridt,  whidi  is  the  pnncipd 
stream  that  falls  into  Lochlomond,  winds  throogfa  a  plain 
of  more  than  3000  acres.  Near  the  bouse  of  Budum- 
nan,  on  the  extremitj  of  Sdrlingshire,  its  banks  are  ad- 
orned with  extensive  lawns  and  ftnests,  and  consist  of  a 
rich  deep  atnl.  The  soil*  however,  thronghont  the  conn- 
try  is  extremely  various.  A  stiffcUy  foil,  which  in  the 
recently  turned  up  furrow  glistens  as  if  besmeared  with 
oil,  comprehends  at  least  one-half  of  the  land  under  til' 
lage.  Near  the  sea-cout  the  land  is  light  and  gravejfy, 
and  mossy  upon  the  high  grounds.  In  the  neigbbonr- 
hood  of  some  whin  rodu  it  is  stony,  but  not  unfertile. 
The  climate,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
{rcaa  the  many  high  mountains  widi  which  the  cosntzy 
aboupds,  is  extremely  wet  and  variable.  Strong  winds 
and  heavy  rains  come  chiefly  &om  the  south-west.  la 
consequence  of  this  the  trees  bend  towards  the  north-cast. 
With  respect  to  heat  snd  cold,  there  are  all  the  varieties 
that  usually  take  place  from  the  loft^  summits  of  the 
mountains  down  to  the  sea.«hores  and  deep  glcns^  whi^ 
are  mostly  on  a  level  with  the  sea. 
SilBoa,  In  all  the  rivers  of  this  county  salmon  are  caught  at 

p^  ^  less  or  greater  abundance.  The  salmm  fisheries  of  Lodi- 
lomond  and  die  Leven  are  of  conuderable  value.  In  se- 
veral parts  of  die  county  salmon  are  cured  in  a  pecnfiar 
manner,  called  Upfering  ;  and  with  many  persons  tbrongfa- 
out  Scodand  kippered  salmon  is  a  ^vourite  dish.  It  is 
practised  here  in  the  following  manner.  All  the  blood  is 
taken  from  the  fish  imiacdiatcly  afUt  it  is  Ic^Ued^  this  is 
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dooc  hj  cutting  tfce  gilbt  it  ia  thea  tut  il^  thb  Wk  90  Wittn. 
each  side  the  banc  or  chine,  at  it  is  commonly  called^  ' 
The  bone  is  taken  out  1  but  the  tail,  with  two  or  thre«  - 
■ochei  of  the  boae»  is  left  i  the  bead  is  cut  off;  aU  the 
cntrwls  are  tahai  out,  but  the  skin  of  the  beUy  is  left 
uncut  I  the  fish  is  then  laid  with  the  ^n  midcrmost  on  t 
board,  and  is  well  rabbad  and  corered  over  with  a  mix^ 
tnre  af  e^tl  qntntities  of  oonimon  salt  and  Jamaica  pep* 
]>er.  Sonie  of  this  mixture  ts  ctre&U^  spread  under  th« 
fins  to  prerept  them  from  compdngt  which  thej  ue  ex-^ 
ceedinglj  readj  to  do,  especiallj  if  the  weather  is  watmi 
A  board  with  k  large  Stone  is  sometitnes  laid  upon  thi 
fish,  with  a  view  to  make  the  salt  penetrate  into  it  mora 
cfBictaallyt  In  some  placeS)  as  Dnnbarton^  instead  of  * 
flat  board,  a  shallow  wooden  trotigh  is  used,  hj  whicft 
Ineans  the  brine  is  kept  about  the  fish  j  someiimes  two  ot 
three  salmon  arc  kippered  in  tbc  same  vessel  at  the  same 
time,  one  being  laid  upon  the  otheri  The  fish)  with  th« 
board  or  trough,  is  set  in  a  cool  placo  for  two  or  three 
d*7s }  it  n  then  remored  from  the  board,  And  again  rub* 
bed  with  salt  and  pepper  ^  after  which  it  is  faimg  ap  b^ 
<he  tail,  and  exposed  to  the  njt  of  the  sun  or  the  beat  of 
the  fire*  Care  is  pteviouslj  taken  to  stretch  oat  the  fidi 
hj  means  of  small  sticks  or  hoops  placed  across  it  from 
tide  to  nde.  After  it  has  remained  in  the  beat  a  fewdkjs, 
it  is  hn&g  up  in  the  kitchen  or  other  dry  place  till  used. 
Some  people,  in  order  to  give  the  kipper  •  peculiar  taste, 
highly  relished  by  not  a  few,  carefully  smolce  It  with 
Jtral  rttk  or  the  reek  of  juniper  bushes,  Tbu  is  eom- 
noaly  done  by  hanging  it  ap  to  near  a  chimney,  in  which. 
^ats  or  jnniper  bushes  are  bom^  as  that  it  receives  tbs 
smoke  i  there  it  remains  two  or  three  weeks,  by  whiib 
time  it  generally  acquires  the  taste  wanted. 
-  FtRn  over  die  vrli^  »hA  piopeities  in  MM  p*rts  of 
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'««'kbI-  this  county,  are  very  small ;  many  of  them  cofitkislag 
c  yi...  about  thirty  acru,  and  some  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve. 
On  each  o£  them  a  farmer  widi  tiia  family  rencles.  TbU 
Mtnr  oullextieme  stnaUnesy  t>f  the  farms  was  occauoned  by  fenars^ 
'"""'  vvho  rather  than  put  thar  children  to  any  other  employ- 
ment than  that  of  a  husbandman,  subdivided  their  landa 
atOoag  them.  They  thought  it  a  disgrace  that  their  chil- 
dren should  be  any  thing  but  iairdi.  Than  this  practice, 
when  carried  to  too  great  length,  few  things  are  more 
hurtful  to  the  individuals  coaccracd  ia  it,  or  a  greyer  ob» 
atade  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country.  The  subdivisiona 
arc  now  become  so  small,  that  some  proprietors  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  horse  j  consequently  their  labour  in  tb« 
field  must  be  greatly  retarded,  even  though  some  of  them 
may  keep  a  small  horse :  yet  in  order  to  have  (heir  land 
ploughed,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  joining  with 
two  or  three  of  their  oeigbbouis  ;  a  circumstance  which 
is  frequently  inconvenient  for  some  of  the  parties,  is  oft- 
en productive  of  serioUs  quarrels,  and  always  unprofitable. 
In  these  ^ms  by  far  too  much  of  the  land  is  cropped  ; 
but  crapped  it  must  be,  to  procure  meal  for  the  &mily, 
and  fodder  fot  a  sow  or  two^  with  which  the  Janu  ia 
overstocked.  Nothing  is  laid  out  in  improvements,  and 
the  land  is  Kourged  to  the  last  extremity.  The  whole 
produce  can  hardly  support  the  fanuly  that  depends  upon 
it  for  subsistence,  even  with  the  addition  of  what  is  pro- 
cured by  the  unremitting  labour  of  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren in  spimiog  yarn,,  eiihcr  for  sale  or  making  Webs ; 
pEtrt  of  which  clothes  the  family,  and  the  rest  is  sold. 
Whilst  things  remain  in  this  situation,  no  agriculttiral 
improvements  can  in  thbse  districts  be  rationally  ex- 
pecadt  In  general,  arable  farms  of  a^l  torts  are  in  this 
county  too  small  for  an  improved  state  of  agricultoie. 
Their  smaUness  arises  pattly  (tota  the  hutnatu^  «f  fro- 
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^i«ton,  who  ve  onwUling  to  dispossess  the  aocient  te-  AEricnlr 
aantt  of  the  soil,  and  pardj  from  the  want  of  csipit;il  of  — ^  ii 
the  penoos  engaged  in  agriculture,  which  disqualifies 
tfiem  from  entering  upcm  extamvc  undertakings!  What 
are  cilled  pendicles,  containing  fro^  two  to  ten  acres,  are 
hot  un&e<[nent )  .they  arc  usually  occupied  hj  labourers 
And  tradesmen.  These  small  spots  are  often  the  best  tm- g,„o]i  peb 
pibvcd  lands  in  the  eountrj.  TTiey  receive  a  large  pro-  J|'^j?J 
pc^on  of  manure,  and  a  great  part  of  them  is  uiuallju  '  " 
under  potatoes  or  clover.  Some. disputes  baTe  existed"^ 
about  the  utility  or  advantage  which  the  country  derives 
^om  small  possessions  being  thus  granted  in  lease  to  per- 
tons  who  arc  not  farmers  by  profeasioui  It  has  bean  said, 
that  every  man  does  most  business,  or  exerts  himself  most 
mccessfolly,  when  he  adheres  to  a  single  employment ; 
and  that  no  labourer  ever  exerts  himself  vigorously  upcm 
Bother  man's  land,  if  he  have  land  of  his  own>  He  be> 
tomes  too  much  aitacfacd  to  his  own  possession,  loiters 
sway  his  time  about  it,  and  is  thus  ultimately  rendered  s 
poorer  man  than  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  emplay> 
ment  of  a  labourer  or  servant  to  another.  With  regard* 
however,  to  tradesmen  residing  in  the  countiy  Or  in  re- 
mot*  villages,  the  case  is  often  different.  They  are  usft< 
^  and  necessary  in  these  districts,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  not  always  full  employment  i  and  it  is  benefit 
oal  to  themselves,  and  consequently  to  the  public,  that 
Ae  kiilire  or  superfluous  time  which  their  regular  em- 
ployment leaves,  should  be  beneficially  filled  np  by  agri- 
culture* A  portion  of  this  last  employment  is  so  grateful 
to  the  inclinations  of  men,  and  so  conducive  to  bodily 
healt^^and  vigour,  that  it  ought  not  to  he  denied  to  indi- 
vibuals  when  it  can  he  rendered  consistent  with  general 
utility.  Blacksmiths,  Wrights,  and  other  tradesmen,  though 
Buch  wanted  in  the  country^  have  scldo.m  complete  cm- 
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AgriaA-  plojment  without  such  a  resource  ;  and  it  affords  2  heaItTl'4 
*•  —V  ..  fill  occupation  to  theif  children  zt  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  Even  with  regard  to  weavers  and  others  employ- 
ed in  the  service  of  great  manufacturers,  their  heahh,  aai 
perhaps  also  the  integrity  of  their  character,  is  best  pre- 
served, while  it  is  found  practicable  to  allow  them  to  re- 
side in  scanered  villages,  and  to  interfere  at  times  in  the 
occupations  of  a  country  life. 
K'^"*  In  this  district,  as  everywhere  else  in  Seot(an<l,  a  great 
rise  has  taken  place  inlhc  rent  of  land.  Abotrt  fifty  years 
ago  a  sheep-farm  called  limeruglats,  in  the  parish  of  Ar- 
foqnhar,  was  rented  at  L.  S  per  anatm,  and  the  tenant  be- 
came bankrupt  before  his  lease  was  out.  At  present  the 
tame  farm  is  lee  fof  L.  SO  per  aamtm,  ind  the  tenant  pros- 
pers. Three  causes  have  occurred  to  produce  this  impor- 
tant change  :  lit.  An  improveme&t  in  the  mode  of  mana> 
^ng  the  land  ;  it  was  formerly  pastored  by  a  few  black 
cattle  in  summer  and  a  few  goats  in  winter,  whereas  it  H 
bow  occupied  by  sheep.  2dly,  In  conseqoence  of  the  ia- 
creased  population  and  riches  of  Glasgow  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, the  demand  for  butchers  meat  is  much  greater, 
and  higher  prices  for  it  are  given,  ttully.  The  value  of 
money  in  tbe  island  of  Great  Britain  Is  very  different  from 
What  it  was  Sfty  years  ago.  It  is  probably  sunk  in  va- 
lue in  the  proportion  of  at  least  three  to  one.  Tbns  tbft 
failure  of  the  ancient  tenant  of  the  lands  alluded  to  can  be 
accounted  for. 
Firm  hnu-  The  lately  built  farm  houses  and  offices  on  several 
"*■  estates  here  arc  pretty  good,  and  generally  well  utuatcd. 

They  are  mostly  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  conrt,  having 
the  dwelling  house  on  the  fron^  the  offices  on  the  sides, 
and  the  dunghil  commonly  in  the  middle  of  the  area. 
The  house  is  generally  one  story  high,  and  consists  of  a 
Urge  kitchen  and  room^  or  tftnce  as  it  lA  usually  called'. 
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SoBWtimeB  the  garrtis  are  fitted  up  for  slcepbg  places.  Agrlcut 
The  whole  Utadmg,  the  name  given  to  the  house  and  of-  ^ 
fices,  costs  about  L.ioo  Sterling.  Bjr  far  the  greatest 
number  .of  steadings  in  the  couotjr  are  extremely  small 
and  ill  constructed  ;  but  little  else  can  be  expected  on  di- 
minutive farms,  the  average  size  of  which,  when  meant 
A)  be  in  tillage,  is  about  &!ty  acres,  and  where  few  ai¥ 
AS  large  as  a  hundred.  These,  partly  in  tillage,  an^ 
jiartly  in  pasture,  are  only  from  one  to  two  hundred  acres. 
Hence  the  old  houses  upon  these  small  farms  are  of  ;i 
Tery  ttuserabU  sort.  Tbe  dunghil  is  seldom  as  far  as  two 
yards  iiam  the  door,  and  the  dwelling  house  and  offices 
are  in  one  row,  or  may  be  said  to  be  under  the  same  roof, 
9S  one  entry  commonly  serves  both  for  the  dwellinghoase 
lutd  the  cowhouse.  This,  however,  alludes  chiefly  to  tl^ 
.liigh  w«ctejn  part  of  the  coun^.  Thatcb  is  die  common 
fiovering  both  for  houses  and  offices ;  but  some  lately 
'  X'ected  an  covered  with  slate  and  tile.  Tlie  steadings 
lo  sotne  parts  of  the  county  are  thatched  with  heath  ijiri- 
fa  vu^arii)  at  breckins  fern  {fterit  itqttiUaa.')  father 
fti  these  materials,  when  properly  managed,  is  very  dtt* 
Table.  The  heath  is  cot  before  harvest,  and  is  laid  on 
the  house  with  the  stems  downwards.  Brecktns,  when 
.used  for  thatch,  are  pulled  with  the  root  in  the  beginning 
of  October ;  about  which  time  they  have  arrived  at  their 
greatest  degne  of  solidity :  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
are  not  brittle.  They  «e  generally  used  with  the  leaves 
when  dry,  but  not  withered ;  for  if  they  are  withered, 
they  do  not  adhere  closely  together,  and  are  apt  to  &U 
off.  They  are  placed  with  the  roots  downwards,  mostly 
in  rows  about  three  or  four  inches  distant ;  so  that  al- 
most nothing  but  the  root  is  exposed  to  the  weather.  This 
4batch,  when  on  the  side  of  the  house  which  is  exposed  to 
4be  S)iB>  lasts  about  six  or  ser^p  yeais  y  but  when  in  a 
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/frircnt-  nertlicni  exposure,  it  coatinues  good  for  upwards  of  Ihirtj 
^^-^,  I-    years.     Breckins  exposed  to  the  rayi  of  the  lun  grew 

brittle,  and  moulder  down. 
Cmpi  culti.  ^^  ^  kinds  of  grain,  oats  are  here  most  generally  cul« 
"f***^  tivated.  Bear  and  barley,  owing  to  cold  seasons,  are 
found  to  be  precarious  crops,  the  product  exceedingly  Ta> 
rious,  and  in  general  not  heavy.  Seed-time  from  the 
0nki.  middle  to  the  end  of  May.  Blandeared  barley,  a  raizture 
half  bear  and  half  barley,  is  cultivated  by  some  farmers  } 
the  meal  Is  used  in  bread.  Maiholnu,  a  mixture  of  oata, 
barley,  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  likewise  for  bread,  was  till 
of  late  cultivated  by  almost  every  farmer.  Some  small 
fields  are  yet  cropped  with  this  mixture;  but  the  practice 
very  properly  is  daily  going  into  disuse.  The  culture  of 
tyc  Is  greatly  on  the  decline.  Although  the  soil  in  many 
places  of  the  county  would  answer  the  culture  of  whea^ 
yet  the  wet  climate,  the  early  and  late  frosts,  and  other 
01  rcum stances,  render  it  a  very  precarious  and  unprofi^ 
able  crop.  Not  more  than  100  acres  in  the  coaniy  aie 
annually  crojit  with  this  grain,  sown  about  the  month  o£ 
September  ;  the  produce  is  from  six  to  ten  bolls  ^  acn. 
It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  how  l(»)g  this  grain  has 
been  cultivated  in  this  county.  It  is  evident  fttaa  same 
wheat  lately  found  in  a  vault  tuider  ground  at  Castlecarry, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  >t  Cumbernauld,  that 
this  grain  was  used  by  the  Romans  when  in  Scotland; 
but  where  it  has  grown  is  uncertain.  The  ears  found  in 
the  vault  were  thick  and  broad,  and  upMi  the  whole  were 
fiilly  larger  than  our  best  wheat :  they  were  black  with 
age ;  some  of  them  were  considerably  hard,  but  others, 
by  the  touch,  crumbled  down  into  powder. 
Turnip  anil  Tumips  are  not  much  cultivated  in  this  county ;  but 
puutuu,  the  eulture  of  potatoes  is  tuiiversal.  Not  ■  &mily  a}. 
imost  bm  has  a  piece  of  ground  coltivaied  i^ith  tbis  y*r» 
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luable  exotic.  In  W«st  Kilpatrick  and  many  other  pix-  ^[ricul' 
ces,  ibtj  are  put  after  the  first  crop  of  oats,  uiil  the  ground, 
withtti^t  being  ploughed,  sown  next  year  with  oats.  Where 
peas  or  beans  arc  cultivated  they  ore  arranged  in  the  same 
course  with  them.  Potatoe  culture,  for  improving  waste 
lands  and  mossy  soils,  is  universally  acknowledged  herj 
to  be  of  great  advantage.  Nothing  but  cutting  down 
brushwood  and  removing  great  stones  is  done  to  the  land 
previous  to  planting  the  poutoes.  They  are  always  in 
this  case  planted  in  the  laz>-bed  way  ;  the  ditches,  which 
are  necessarily  dug  at  me  sides  of  the  beds,  serre  instead 
of  drains.  The  hoeing  and  dressing  up  the  plants  destroy 
the  weeds,  and  pulverise  the  soli,  which  is  Jikcwise  en? 
ricbed  by  the  dung  usetl :  the  ezpenccs  are  in  general 
folly  repaid  by  the  first  crop,  whilst  the  groond  is  prepa. 
red  fer  oats  next  season.  But  the  most  eommo*  mode 
of  culture  is  by  planting  in  drills  and  horse-hoeing. 

Flax  is  cultivated  to  a  very  eonsiderabte  extent  in  the 
^unty.  There  is  scarcely  a  fitrmer,  villager,  tradesman,  or 
cottager,  who  does  not  rear  a  sufficient  quanuty  at  least  to 
occupy  the  females  of  his  own  family  in  spinning.  A 
day  soil,  or  a  flat  soil  capable  of  retuning  moisture  to  s 
certain  degree,  is  prefetjed.  A  vety  dry  soil  and  season 
indicate  «  poor  crop  both  in  quantity  and  qnali^.  The 
ground  is  always  very  correctly  cultivated  or  well  pulve> 
nzed,  sometimes  even  by  beating  the  clods  with  a  wood* 
en  mallet  when  this  crop  is  to  be  vsed.  From  eight  to 
ten  pecks  of  Riga  seed  are  sown  upon  an  acre.  The 
crop,  when  dressed  by  the  mill,  amounts  in  quantity  to 
from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  stones.  Where  this  crop  baa 
been  frequently  used,  the  weeding  which  it  receives  ren- 
ders the  land  so  clean,  that  at  length  weeding  becomes  uo- 
BeceSeary,  as  the  soil  comes  into  better  order  than  the 
^st  garden  giousd.     It  is  not  iiocommon  for  faripers  t% 
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Al(>°^  lit  It  part  af  tluir  lands  to  cottigers  ^nd  ti 
\_.  crop  of  flax.      The   fsrtoer  plouglu  aod  hurows  tbe 

gronnd  w  iheM  casei.  The  wed  is  ohuIIj  sold  for  th» 
purpoic  of  feeding  cattle.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  the  paxishev 
of  Kirkintilloch  and  Cumbernauld  obtain  from  the  tnu* 
ftees  f«r  tb«  improrements  in  Scotland  large  prenuums  an* 
Bually  for  the  growth  of  flax.  Not  a  little  of  it  is  numu* 
^wturcd  into  yam  by  the  industry  of  the  bnncrB  wivet 
>nd  female  servants. 

OrpMn.  Clover  and  rye-grass  are  here  cultivated  to  a  comider^ 
fble  extent.  When  sown  with  flax  tb^  succeed  ancoiD> 
tDonlf  wcUf  as  the  crop  is  early  removed  from  the  fick^ 
and  tbe  land  is  left  to  tbe  grass  alone.  White  clover  u 
every  wher«  a  native  of  tbe  couii^ ;  and^  if  tbe  land 
is    tept  dry*  it  grows  in  abondance.     Tbe  caltnre  of 

yfoti,  vild  woad  or  dyers  woad  (re/tda  luUoia)  was  a  few 
years  ago  tried  by  aome  linen-printers.  This  plsot^ 
wbidb  is  moch  med  in  the  lineui-ivinting  business  for  % 
dye-stuff,  ia-  always  at  a  high  price ;  and  of  late,  owr 
ing  to  a  great  demand  for  it,  very  scarce.  More  tlia« 
IhIOOO  Sterling  worth  of  it  is'aQoually  connuned  in  th* 
prtntfieldi  on  the  water  of  Leven.  The  attempt  to  grow 
it  here  was  &r  from  being  disooimiging ;  lome  small 
fields  of  a  dry  light  soil  were  planted  with  it^  and  proda* 
ced  good  crops.  It  was  sows  in  drills  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  reaped  in  tbe  tame  totrnxh  next  year.  Dry« 
iag-bouset^  some  of  which  are  in  every  field,  were  fbnnd 
to  be  excellently  adapted  for  thn  purpose  of  drying  it} 
tfxA.  the  ctdour  made  from  it  was  equal  to  any  vade  fiom 
the  plant  procured  in  the  foreign  market.  The  prodnoa 
of  an  acre  was  worth  fi-om  X..10  to  L.15  Sterling.  (H 
late,  however,  the  culture  of  the  reseda  has  been  totally 
neglected.  The  printers  who  made  the  trial  were,  hj 
^increase  ofiheirfaaaineiSaObHgcd  to  occopy  io bkadke 
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tag.  Sec.    all  the  ground  thej  could  get  in  tbe  Dcigl}*  -  Agriad- 
iMurtood,  and  to  appl/  their  attention  wholly  to  their  j 

«wa  trade.  The  cnltivatatioa  of  h  nerer  attracted  the 
notice  of  tbe  oeighbouriag  ftimen,  nho  ner*  altogether 
^nacquajElted  with  the  plant,  and  the  aianagement  proper 
^  it,  and  vho  likewise  had  no  turn  for  inakiE^  czped* 
<Dent«  out  ^^  their  usual  mode  of  practice. 

Sonie  time  ago  the  cuttivatioaof  madder  vas  attempted  M*di)c(; 
bj  Mr  StizUng  U  Andal,  aa  tbe  banlu  of  tbe  Levcn.  TIte 
crop  succeeded  toleratilj,  but  the  culture  was  discoiitinb> 
pi,  becMiae  tt  that  time  so  nil!  could  be  procured  in  tfiis 
foomij  for  grkidiof  it.  Feins,  pcoviacially  called  ArvciEw/* 
fcavc  alreadj  b^en  meatiioned  as  used  for  ^atch.  ITuiy  an 
y«rp  valuable,  in  maaj  rcapects,  to  dw  inhabitapts  of  tb« 
higher  districts  c^  the  couatj :  But  they  do  not  need  t«  be 
calliTatcd  {  they  grow  nataiall/  in  woods  and  baoka,  «nd 
sot  unfrc^uestlj  in  tbe  open  field.  Some  islands  ia  l>ocbr 
Jomood  are  almost  wholly  covered  with  tbeoa.  Sir  Jaaea 
Col^uboun'a  tvoaiits  have  liberty  to  cut  thcKt,  on  cwtdi*- 
4ioB  that  tbey  woik  a  day  or  two  for  him  in  barrest* 
The  fenu  uc  out  with  icytbet  or  hooks  fron  the  SOl)i 
«f  Anput  to  tbe  loiddle  of  September.  Xbey  are 
UpRad  on  tbe  grouod,  and  dried  like  hay,  and  aficnraids 
pot  into  atacki  for  use.  Horses  are  not  avene  to  bnI 
them  wiiea  well  prepared,  but  they  are  cfaMy  nae4 
i(ff  litter.  Having  semcd  the  purposes  of  tbe  itabl^ 
they  taake  a  veiy  copious  and  valuable  addition  tv 
&*  dtnghil.  Jt  is  a  pity  that  this  {dant  should  be  t* 
much  neglected  in  many  pUocs  where  it  grows  in  great 
taxoriancy. — In  the  moors  and  high  districts  of  tbe  cotuu 
ty,  itati  of  difierent  kinds  grows  in  great  plenty  attd  to  • 
cMiudeibble  aiie.  It  ha^  however,  for  scvcnl  ycM* 
{M^  befu  giadiuUy  deaeaaii^,  owing  to  the  ibcep  tint 
AcnaiflBalJjr  psstsre  opaa  it.    Q^e  pecokv  attnat^t  ifc 
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Agricul-  tending  sheep-wallcs  in  this  countj  is,  that  during  th« 
■l  ,  -  ■  grcsitest  falls  of  snow  they  ore  open  at  the  sides  of  th^ 
lochs,  with  which  thej  tre  plentifully  intenected.  Iq 
PMnm  the  neighbourhood  of  thete  lochs  the  deepest  mow  seldom 
lie«  xbove  a  day  or  two  at  the  most.  This  is  owin^  ta 
warm  particles  of  air  that  are  perpetoallj  exhaled  from 
the  surface  of  the  water.  In  this  respect  they  are  superior 
to  many  of  the  sheep- pastures  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
which  are  frequently  dost  for  several  weeks  together  j  but 
they  are  greatly  inferior  to  them  in  many  things. 

The  mountains  here  are  mostly  precipitous  and  rocky. 
Not  a  few  parts  of  them  are  entirely  destitute  of  verdure  i 
and  large  portions  of  them  are  covered  with  straggling 
shmbs  and  trees,  which  are  always  a  detriment  to  sheep. 
Large  tracts  of  the  declivities  consist  of  «  soil  perpetually 
wet  and  spouty,  which  can  afford  but  a  scanty  portitm  cf 
good  pasture  for  sheep.  The  places,  however,  that  are 
naturally  dry  are  covered  with  the  finest  grasses,  which, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  rain  in  this  climate,  preserve  « 
perpetual  verdure  and  luxuriancy.  Of  these  grasses  the 
cheep's  fescue,  the  sweet  vcniBl  grass,  the  crested  dog's> 
tail  grass,  and  the  fine  bent-grass,  bear  the  greatest  pro> 
pwtioo.  Shcep-brceding,  sO  aa  to  become  a  bu^ess^  was 
introduced  into  this  county  and  the  West  Highlands,  alwuC 
the  yearn41,  by  John  Campbell  of  Lagwyne,  Esq.  who 
then  lived  at  Glen  MoUoch,  in  the  parish  of  Lass.  Be> 
fore  that  time  the  country  was  stocked  with  black  cat^ 
that  brought  but  a  small  return  to  the  owners.  Besides 
the  cattle  a  few  goats  were  reared  in  the  mouutains,  and 
s6me  small  sheep,  natives  of  the  county ;  they  were 
white-faced,  long-legged,  and  the  wool  was  remaik* 
ubly  short.  They  are  now  succeeded  by  the  snail  blade- 
fated  breed  ori^o^y  purchased.at  the  fain  of  East  Kilp 
■bride^  ia  tJie  countj  of  Lainik<   The  i.ambec  of  ibecy 
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u  present  io  the  county  is  aappoied  to  amount  to  at  least  '^'vV 
£0,000.  ■_i.^y.W 

A  small  number  of  wild  rcer  are  penmtted  to  inhabit 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the  county  ;  tfaey  lodge  mostly 
in  rocks  inaccesuUe  by  sheep,  though  sometimes  they  are 
discovered  brousing  in  the  woods.  The  proprietors  will 
^ot  permit  them  to  be  shot  or  annoyed. 

Of  cattle  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  county,  thcd,]^ 
Highland  breed  ere  wearing  fiut  out,  and  giving  place  to 
tiiose  irom  Airsbirc,  on  account  of  their  mperiority  for 
ihe  dairy :  but  conuderable  quantities  of  cattle  are  still 
purchased  from  the  Highland  graziers,  and  after  being 
kept  here  for  a  winter  are  soM  to  the  En^sfa  graziers. 
The  Dumral  grass  on  the  declivities  of  the  high  grounds  of 
ibe  welUwatered  districts,  together  with  the  bulky  pro> 
duce  of  the  low  grounds,  render  a  conNderable  part  of  this 
county  very  fit  for  wintering  cattle.  TbeJcoJ  of  cattle  is 
diiefly  grass,  either  green  or  dried.  Straw  is  tuiversally 
given  both  to  horses  and  cows.  A  few  cows  ve  eccauon- 
ally  fed  with  draff  and  the  reiiise  of  the  breweries  in 
Dunbarton  and  Kiikintilloch,  and  a  very  few  with  tur- 
nip. Green  clover  is  preferred  to  every  odier  grceu  crop 
iar  cows  ;  it  greatly  increases  the  quantity  of  milk,  and 
pvcs  it  no  bad  taste  It  is  bdieved  that  milk  from  grass^ 
food  is  much  ridier  in  butter  or  cheese  than  from  food  of 
my  other  kind.  Horses,  during  winter,  often  get  their 
supper  of  boiled  meat.  It  is  a  mixture  of  light  corn,  oat- 
cbaff,  and  sometimes  the  refuse  of  beans  and  pease.  They 
are  boiled  for  the  space  of  an  hour  in  a  pot  or  cauldron 
that  is  generally  btiill  in  a  furnace  in  one  of  the  out- 
houses. This  boiled  meat  is  reckoued  extremely  good  , 
for  horses ;  it  makes  them  keep  their  strength  and  look 
well.  Cows,  after  calving,  are  also  fed  with  it,  but  with 
the  addition  of  some  good  com.     It  is  gives  them  twio^ 
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.Agnail-  a-iJcy  for  some  weeks  after  calving,  or  gatil  llie  grass  u 
>M.. ,  ...■  plentiful.  Sometimes  a  handful  of  salt  is  added  to  tbc 
miztarc.  In  many  p\acia  potatoes  make  a  pnncipal  in- 
gredient of  this  kind  of  alincBt.  When  thus  used,  the^ 
lOB  washed  clean  and  cut  into  smaU  pieces  with  akniie  or 
ioitruBicnt  for  that  purpose,  or  Uuj  arc  bruised  in  a  sttme- 
mortar  with  a  wooden  mall.  This  prccautien  is  used  to 
fwevent  them  from  sticktag  in  the  hones  throats.  Tlie 
potatoes  are  not  boiled,  but  mixed  rav  with  the  other  in> 
grcdients.  Oat-dust  (lom  the  miU  also  aiakcs  part  of  the 
mixture. 

£xtreniely  few  swine  are  reared  in  this  county,  either 
for  private  use  or  for  the  market.  A  varie^  of  the  dang* 
hil  fowl  has  sometimes  hcco  found  in  the  moiae^  aod  do- 
mesticated, by  taking  the  eggs  from  the  wild  bird's  nett^ 
and  taking  care  to  have  them  hatched  aod  reared  by  g 
Hcub-  common  hen.  This  varietyis  called  the  itatb-Joai/,  aii4 
is  bat  rarely  fisund  uther  here  oi  in  the  northern  counticy 
Scotland.  It  is  not  so  large  as  the  common  dunghil- 
fowl ;  but  the  cggs>  for  the  most  pari,  are  eqiudlj  large 
yriOi  ducks-eggi,  and  are  tuj  fine.  The  ben  continues  to 
prodoce  tggt  fbi  a  long  time,  end  seldom  inclines  to  hatch- 
When  the  eggs  are  liatched  hj  another  hen,  core  ouut  be 
taken  to  break  the  shdl  after  it  is  chipped*  for  it  v  fre- 
quently so  hard  thai  the  joaag  chick  cannot  break  it  so 
as  to  dlMBgage  itself.  The  colonr  of  the  cbi(^  vcr7 
much  resembles  that  of  a  partridge }  but  in  fowls  come  to 
matDrity  the  colour  is  commonly  red  or  brown,  mixe4 
with  ^>oti  of  white  and  grey.  Both  cocks  and  hens  ane 
round-crested,  and  often  tfae  crests  are  so  large  that  th^ 
hang  over  the  eyes,  and  most  frequently  be  dipped. 
They  are  sraooth-leggcd ;  gnd  the  length  of  ihie  leg  is  a 
proportion  to  the  bodj  The  heela  of  the  cock  are  diort, 
and  not  very  well  adapted  for  figbtii^  ^  bpth  eodu  and 
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heat,  howerer,  fight  keenly  wiA  the  bill,  which  is  thick*  Agrhnif 
short,  and  hotted.     Although  they  me  fidly  domestica-  <■ 

ted,  yet  Aey  ire  fond  of  swamps  and  woods,  and  are  ei- 
tfemc^y  greedjr  of  worms  and  other  reptiles,  in  qnest  of 
which  diey  wander  to  a  considerable  distance,  Tbey  will 
frequently  leave  their  companions  of  Ac  dnnghil,  and,  in 
search  of  worms,  8cc.  follow  any  pkmgh  that  may  be 
going  in  the  neighboorhood.  They  ate  niore  easily  sup- 
ported than  common  fowls,  and  their  eggs  bring  neariy 
loable  the  price  of  ordinary  eggs. 

"Thongh  almost  every  farniCT  fn  this  district  keeps  Cak^ 
cows,  the  connty  Is  not  Celebrated  on  accoont  of  its  dai- 
ry. Much  Imttcr  is  salted  for  sale  in  wooden  Vessels 
or  barrels ;  Mmetimes  the  whole  is  covered  with  ft 
ttt-ong  pickle,  by  boiling  in  water  Cotnmon  salt  with  a 
little  saltpetre.  This  last  ingredfent  is  thought  to  preserve 
(he  butter  verj-  long,  ffatig  cbctie  U  not  unfrequently 
made  in  several  places  of  the  coUdty.  It  is  called  hung 
When  the  cords  are  tied  up  in  a  cloth  or  net,  and  to  get 
^it  of  the  wbey  are  hung  up  instead  of  being  pot  under 
the  press.  Tliis  kind  of  cheese  is  thought  to  be  richer  or 
faflet  than  bad  the  cnrds  been  treatied  in  the  ordinary  man. 
&er,  becadse  the  whey  is  not  forcibly  drawn  oS,  but  al- 
lowed  to  drop  at  leisure.  It  is  the  general  opinion  in  this 
county,  that  when  the  whey  is  forcibly  taken  &om  the 
curds  tbe  cheese  is  thereby  rendered  poor,  because  a  con- 
nderable  quantity  of  irtiat  constitutes'the  richness  of  the 
<ibecse  is  forced  away  with  the  whey. 

Till  about  thir^  or  forty  years  ago,  none  of  the  country  Ii 
was  inclosed  except  a  few  fields  adjoining  to  gentlemens 
seals.  From  that  time  inclosing  of  land  has  been  daily 
on  the  incrcuc.  One  third  of  the  county,  however,  is  yet 
open,  or  but  roundly  inclosed ;  that  is,  the  farms  are  in> 
iloscd  biU  pot  subdivided.     The  deficient  wijl  soon  be 
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Agrkal-  made  up.    Not  a  year  pataet  but  levenl  thooiand  acrftC 
^  are  surroanded  with  fences.     The  size  of  inclostues  bf 

arable  laod  is  coiniBanl7  >ait«d  to  the  ezteat  of  the  fimi^ 
and  couequentlj  flnaO.  Indosotcs  are,  at  aa  average, 
fimn  eight  to  ten  acres.  One  field,  howe^,  cootainbg 
three  hundred  acres^  was  lately  inclosed  hj  a  stcme-dite,  tB 
the  parish  of  Row,  by  the  lale  Sir  James  Colquboon  of 
Luss,  Baronet.  It  cost  him  above  L.  300  Storltng.  That 
gentleman,  for  some  jears  past,  buflt  annuallj  several 
thousand  roods  of  stonc-dtke),  and  planted  at  least  thir^ 
thousand  young  thorns.  Hedge  and  diuh  is  the  most  corn- 
mon  sort  of  fence  ;  but,  in  many  instances,  no  attentioa  ia 
pud  to  the  soil  in  which  the  thorns  are  put,  and  they  are 
often  planted  among  the  worst  of  the  earth  dug  from  the 
ditch,  which  never  before  saw  the  light,  and  coosequentlj 
was  never  ameliorated  by  culture :  heocc  many  of  the 
thorns  are  apt  to  &il>  Hedges  faced  with  stone  are  far 
from  being  uneommoo,  especially  on  the  sides  of  high- 
ways. According  to  this  method,  a  dike  from  one  to  two 
feet  high  is  built  of  stone  without  lime.  The  thons  are 
.  placed  horizontally  under  the  uppermost  course  of  stonea, 
which  are  chiefly  flags,  if  they  can  be  got ;  a  small  <Stcb, 
or  rather  drain,  is  cast  before  the  dike,  and  the  earth 
thrown  up  behind  it.  Sometimes  the  hedge  is  planted  per- 
pendicularly OB  the  top  immediately  behind  the  stonc^ 
and  secured  by  a  patling.  In  this  way  it  commonly 
grows  very  Well,  The  former  way,  however,  is  generally 
preferred,  as  the  hedge  requires  no  care  to  be  taken  of  it 
after  planting,  and  the  expeoce  of  the  palling  is  saved 
These  fences,  in  either  of  the  methods,  resemble  small 
sunk  fences.  In  the  high  parts  of  the  country  wooden 
fences  are  not  uncommon  :  they  consist  of  posts  made  of 
peeled  oak,  or  branches  of  elm  or  fir  trees  set  upright 
is  the  earth,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  and  a  half  from  eacb 
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•fher^BilditroaglyiiiteitivineilwithbruBh-woodorlK'ooiiia.   Axricub 
This  sort  of  fence  is  calkd  itai  and  rict.     Stona-walls  ■ 
aiade  without  mortar  are  also  not  unnsual. 

Lime  is  used  czteauTcly  u  muiuie  in  thi*  cmmtj^and^'^"'''*' 
is  sUowcd  to  rtmaia  some  time  spread  upon  the  surface 
before  it  is  ploughed  down.  As-wsrv,  in  manj  places  of 
the  coontj,  is  used  profitsbl/  as  a  manure.  It  is  of  two 
kinds  ;  vizi  what  is  cut  firom  stones  io  the  sea,  and  what 
is  driven  upon  the  shore  hj  the  tides,  and  which  is  com- 
montj  called  biovm  vtrtd.  The  former  is  esteemed  Ae 
richest,  owing,  it  is  beliered,  to  the  greater  quantity  of 
•alt  which  it  contains.  It  is  cut  mostly  in  the  spiing- 
aeasoa,  chiefly  with  hooks,  at  law  water.  It  grows  so  ra> 
^dly,  that  another  crop  may  be  cut  in  two  years  afier* 
wards.  Some  kinds  of  sea- plants  are  better  than  others  ; 
the  thin  broadJeav^d  kiuds  are  not  esteemed.  Th« 
blown  wreck  is  gathered  as  soon  as  possible  afler  it  is 
driven  mi  the  shore  {  for  if  it  is  not  speedily  collected,  it 
is  apt  to  be  carried  back  into  the  sea  by  high  tides,  or 
blown  away  by  the  winds.  It  is  nsed  sometimes  as  a  top- 
dresung  to  grass-fields  or  to  grain.  It  is  sometimes  stra- 
tified with  lime,  earth,  and  dang,  to  be  converted  into  ma- 
nure. Lime  and  peat-moss  are  in  some  quarters  of  the 
cmm^  spread  upon  grass-lands  which  are  meant  to  b« 
ploughed  in  the  following  year.  The  lime  in  powder  is 
spread  on  the  surface  io  autumn,  and  about  sixty  or  se- 
venty cart-loads  of  moss  are  spread  over  it. 

Few  places  in  Scotland  are  better  furnished  with  grow-y^i^ 
ing  woods  of  difiercnt  kinds  than  Dunbartonshire,  The 
woodlands  comprehend  about  11,8U0  acres;  6700  acres  of 
which  are  under  natural  wood,  the  rest  in  plantationt< 
Forest-trees,  especially  on  the  banks  of  Leven  and  Lodu 
^monjl,  thrive  amazingly  well.  The  woods  are  well 
dxeltered  by  the  surrounding  mountains,  whjlst  they  are 
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•  never  destitute  of  a  sufficient  qnantitj  of  raul  to  sttpput 
tbeir  foziirianay.  Nttcni)  woods,  of  which  the  oak 
makes  a  consideraMe  part,  arefot&tt  stke  of  the  bark 
genenlly  cut  ereiy  twenty  years.  Only  the  Oak,  mour 
tam-ash,  and  willow,  are  peeled.  Different  opiaions 
bave  been  formed  about  the  age  of  bark  most  proper  for 
taDning.  Some  affirm,  that  at  twen^  yens  old  it  has  nol 
acquired  sofficient  strength  to  make  the  Icnher  good.  la 
some  cases,  especially  if  the  wood  is  not  of  a  InxonOM 
growth,  the  observation  is  jnst.  Most  tanoers  in  the 
country,  however,  prefer  the  Highland  bak  at  twen^ 
years  old  to  any  other,  although  at  a  greater  age.  But  it 
Is  believed  by  some  judges,  that  in  this  district  bark  at 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age  would  be  bettet 
for  the  tatmer,  and  more  profitable  for  the  proprietor, 
than  at  twenty.  The  growth  of  a  tree,  in  this  healthy 
climate,  is  supposed  to  be  as  mach  in  oat  year,  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  as  in  any  two,  at  an  average,  before 
twenty ;  so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  there  will  be 
oce-tbird  more  b^rk  than  at  twenty  ;  and  the  timber 
being  then  fit  forhusbandry-mensils,  is  agreatdeal  more 
valuable.  The  proprietor,  however,  counts  upon  the  in- 
terest of  the  money  lost  by  this  delay^  and  prefers  catunj 
Ibe  wood  tft  nineteen  or  twenty  years.  Oak-bark,  iA 
some  unfavourable  places,  if  it  is  older  than  forty  oc 
"fifty  years,  begins  ou  the  outside  to  be  corfy  ;  «  techni- 
cal expression  applied  to-  the  external  pm  of  it  frhen  it 
becomes  hard  and  saj^ess.  In  this  case  it  is  unfit  ioe  tan- 
ning leather :  but  of  this  kind  a  considerable  proportioli 
is  commonly  mixed  with  bark  imported  into  Scotfaad  i 
•which  is  never  tbe  case  with  bark  f5fom  the  Highland^ 
■where  the  trees  tre  seldom  permitted  to  arrive  to  any  gre*r 
tge.     The  price  of  the  timber  commonly  dthajs  the  U^ 
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ftaat  of  cutting  and  bvkiog,  so  that  the  prbfits  intt ^^P"'"  , 
abiefl/  from  the  bark. 

The  mode  of  cutting  wood  in  this  conntj-  has,  widiin 
theae  last  fifteen  or  twenty  jean,  been  greatly  altered.  It 
was  formerlj  the  universal  practice  to  cut  the  tree  over  a 
few  inches  above  the  sor&ce  of  the  ground  j  the  piece  left 
was  called  the  Jtao/,  and  was  intended  to  set  off  young  shoots 
for  the  future  growth  ;  which,  in  its  tura^  was  likewisa 
cat  a  few  inches  above  the  old  stock.  By  this  means  the 
stool,  in  a  few  cutdngs,  became  very  large  and  nnproli- 
fic. '  It  was  believed,  that  were  the  tree  cut  away  close  to 
the  snr&ce  of  the  ground,  it  would  either  not  grow  at  all» 
or  the  shoots  would  be  very  weak.  This  opinion  is  now 
by  experience  proved  to  be  false,  and  that  the  old  praco 
tice  adopted  in  consequence  of  it  was  hurtful.  The  shoots 
coming  &om  the  old  stock,  that  had  gradually  accumula* 
ted  to  anenonnous  size,  are  now  found  to  be  comparatively 
dwarfish.  This  discovery  was  owing  to  avarice  or  iraud. 
Some  people  employed  in  barking  trees,  tbiii)ting  it  a  great  ** 
pi^  to  let  the  bark  remain  on  the  stool^  peeled  many  of 
them  down  to  the  ground.  This  practice  is  now  called 
fte/mg  btbw  tit  «*«,  and  the  former  is  tamed  ^/ujf  a* 
iovt  it.  Upon  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  the  proprictora 
were  greatly  enraged^  but  they  soon  found  that  the  shoots 
from  the  root  were  better  than  those  from  the  stool.  This 
is  easily  accounted  £»:,  if  we  consider  that  when  the  new 
plants  spring  from  the  root,  on  a  level  at  least  with  th* 
aotftce  of  the  giound,  they  acquire  new  roota  for  them- 
s^es,  and  cooieqaently  must  be  more  viganna  than 
shoots  from  the  cJd  stock.  Soon  after  Hm  vras  known, 
the  old  stools  were  at  gtcat  ezpence  cat  «r  sawed  ovcf 
close  to  the  ground  { ,  not  a  few  tvre  burnt  down :  a  dr- 
comstanoe  that  improved  rather  Ihao  injured  the  next 
frowthi  for  tbneliy  die awsiy  &c.  that  liad icwwanbtrf 
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Woadh  o«  die  oM  shot  was  destroyed,  and  the  ubet  becmne  e»> 
cellent  muiure.  If  woods  ue  not  pmiouslj  indosc^ 
this  raust  immedi&t^  Ic  done  upon  tbcir  being  est,  ta 
prevent  the  joung  growth  from  being  dcttroycd  hj  au 
tte.  The  valBe  of  oatiinJ  wood  is  here  ray  conridcp. 
aUe.  In  those  woods  in  which  At  oak  prevails^  the  an* 
Bual  profit  is  estimated  at  above  L.  1  Sterling  ^«r  aoc^ 
which  is  a  £u  higher  rent  dun  could  be  ebtuoed  £oc  die 
Moie^and  il  employed  in  any  odtcr  manner.  The  gronnd 
is  in  general  unfit  Sar  tiU^e^  and  noder  pasture  would 
Wing  a  very  smell  rent.  So  sensible  are  many  gentlemen 
of  this  coonty  of  the  value  ti  woods  in  a  distxict  in  whid^ 
en  account  of  the  wetness  of  the  dimate,  crops  of  grata 
are  pFeeariotUr  and  where  shelter  is  wanted  to  improve 
die  pasture,  while  at  the  same  time  cooveyaooe  by  w»> 
ter  is  generally  practioable^  that  large  psrtions  of  land 
have  been  inclosed  for  planting,,  and  die  plantations  a^ 
pear  univeTsalliy  to  prosper..  In  panicnlar>.  on  the  estate 
•f  Ardeo,  very  extensive  pkntatioos  have  beai  npde; 
ud  llie  late  Sir  James  Col^nhoan,  in  fifteen  years,  plant- 
ed upwards  of  1000  acres.  A  single  inclossre  at  Roaedoe 
coatuni  SOS  aoes.  The  most  recent  pianlations  in  the 
eonnty  chiefly  consist  of  lartx,  Saottisb  8r,  Scoi  The  pco> 
prietors  here  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  restortif  t» 
the  country  the  forests  by  which  it  was  siliiriisd  in  Micicnl 
times^  but  which,  at  a  later  periods  appear  to  htree  bees 
so  unprovidetitly  and  wastefuUy  destroyed..  The  planta. 
tjoos  of  Garscuhe,  Cannis-Ersktne,.  Bgirnr  ilh,  Levei^ 
side,  Cumbernauld,  Westertown,  Camsron^  Rosa,  Gartb- 
more,.|Lugt[ic  bank,  blvie,  Achiaterlie,  Sec.  ace  thriviif 
Tew  ud  mnvkably  weU.  Amn^  the  natural  wood  is  Ac.  co«»> 
^^.  ty  is  the^fw  and  holfyj  these  arc  nw>«Uy  confined  to  Ae 
weeds  of  haaa  and  Arro^ohar.  Incb>Gcoachan,  an  island 
in  LochkuBoad,  eontaias Kvenl thonynd Iscp  /*(>*;  a 
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plaAMdon  of  that  kind  of  wood  noeqoaUed  pnhaps  Itt  WooJi*^ 
Europe.  It  is  not  known  Whether  they  «re  natiiral  a:  ' 
planted^  but  most  probably  the  latter ;  and  were  intended 
tor  making  bow^  before  the  inventian  of  gunpowder.  It 
19  tinpotsble  to  say,  in  the  pmeat  progresa  of  the  arta^ 
to  what  us^l  purpose  they  may  yet  be  applied.  The 
largest  yew  is  at  Rosedoe  (  it  measurA  12^  feet  in  cir« 
cumflerence,  and  is  rery  high.  Not  iar  from  it  is  a  sweet 
Cheenn^  the  trunk  of  which  is  lii  feet  round.  Thd 
holly  trees  here  have  also  attained  to  a  considerable  size< 
The  late  Sir  James  Colquhoun  received  at  one  time  the 
sum  of  L.  70  for  as  many  of  them  as  ctnrered  probably  a- 
bont  an  acre  of  ground  )  they  were  intended  to  be  used 
for  making  blodcs  for  a  neighbouring  printfieM.  Vi- 
gorous  shoots  immediately  sprung  up  from  the  old  stocks* 

On  the  estate  of  Bon^i  is  a  decayed  ash'tree,  of  which 
the  tgt  is  imknown.  *•  Witlun  the  tnmk,  which  is  hol.> 
lowed  out  by  age,  the  proprietor  has  formed  an  apart* 
ment^  which  is  nearly  nine  fbct  in  diameter,  and  ten  in 
height.  It  is  lighted  by  two  windows,  has  a  table  in  th4 
middle,  surrounded  by  seats  which  can  accotamodat«  * 
coonderable  nnm^  «f  people. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  nittlral  wood  in  this  eonn-Dnd 
^  ii  the  Dntch  myrtle  or  gael  (mytica  gait  Xim.),  Thi*"''" 
agreeable  shrub  occo^aes,  in  different  parti  of  the  coonty, 
■bout  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  marshy  gnmnd,  and  a* 
boondt  oo  the  banks  of  Lodilomood.  It  is  a  valuable 
termifoge.  A  few  of  the  dried  leaves  and  branches,  o** 
Msionally  spread  a«ong  wearing  appard,  not  only  Ht^ 
fuse  a  pleanng  naell«  but  completely  protect  them  agaioiC 
injury  from  nxitbs  or  other  vermin.  It  it  also  valuable 
£»  the  same  purpose  in  Ae  mann&ctotiet  in  which  cottoo 
it  span. 

Wt  AiD  ham  lamt  t  Utt  of  tbe  inld  aoiaiU  thiit  m 
Za 
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Aiiinah.  habit  the  forests,  mountains,  fields,  and  waters,  of  t&is  dis- 
trict i  taking  notice  both  of  their  English  oame  and  of 
diat  which  thej  receive  in  theScottish  dialectt 
Qiudr«.  Of  quadrupeds  are  foond,  the  fallow  deer,  roe,  fox  or 
f*^  tod,  wild  cat,  badger  or  brock,  pine  mutin,  pt^ecat  or  fii- 
mart,  commoD  weasel  or  whitret,  sloat  or  ermine,  otter, 
common  hare  or  Aawlun,  alpine  or  white  hare,  rat^  water 
rat,  field  mouse,  common  mouse,  shcrutailcd  moasc,  fce- 
tid  shrew  mouse,  mole  or  modcwart,  urchin  or  hedgehog, 
common  bat. 
Li^d  Utdi.  The  fi^owiiig  land-birds  are  found :  Ringtail  o^lc  or 
black  eagle,  sea  eagle,  osprej,  kite  or  glead,  conuntn 
buzzard,,  moor  buzzard,  heu  hairier,  ringtail,  kestre^ 
bobbj,  sparrow  hawk,  Ipag-eared  owl,tawnj  owl,  brown 
owl,  white  owl  or  howkt,  great  shrike,  ravcii  or  corby, 
rook  or  crow,  hooded  crow  or  hoody,  magpie  or  pict,  jay 
or  jaypiet,  }ackdaw  or  daw,  cuokoo  or  got^  kingfisher,' 
tireeper,  black  cock,  gioua  as  moorfowl,  ptarmigan,  par- 
tridge or  partridc,  ring  doTc  or  cusbet  dow,  fieldfare  ot 
feltiiare,  throstle  or  maevis,  redwiog,  blackbird,  ring  ouzd, 
water  ouxel  or  water  crow,  chatterer,  ballfinch,  grecnfindi, 
common  bunting  or  buntliog,  yellow  bamsier  or  yellow 
ycldrittg,  red  sparrow,  snowkunting  or  mowfieck^  gold- 
finch or  goldspink,  cfaaffincher  or  green  lintwhkc,  faoramb- 
ling,  sparrow,  Unnet  or  lintwhite,  flycatcher,  skylark  or 
laverock,  woodlark,  titlark  or  tittling,  white  wagtail,  yel- 
low wagtail,  redstart,  redbreast,  yellow  wteo,  golden- 
crested  wren,  wheatear,  wbincbat,  stooecfaatter,  white- 
throat,  great  titmouse,  blue  titmouse  or  oaxyt,  colemooie, 
long-tailed  titmome,  house  swallow,  land  martin,  im% 
goatsucker. 
Wuer  *^^  ^''^'  ^'°^^'  '^  foutid,  the  heron,  woodcock,  coin- 
tt'^l*-  mon  snipe,  jacksnipe,  lapwing  or  teuchit  or  peeswecp^ 
commoo  fawd  pper,  dottetc^  pied  tyitw  catcber  or  k« 
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pt^  water  rul,  greit  crested  grebe*  dniJc;^  grebe,  little  Aninnh.^ 
grebe*  puffin  or  taDuioddj-,  northern  diver,  imber,  spec- 
kled diver  or  Airan-ake,  red-tbroated  diver,  common 
tf°"^^'  or  leuaaw,  tarrock,  lesser  tern,  goosander,  red 
Weasted  goosander,  the  smew,  vild  swan,  wild  goose, 
golden  ejre,  mallard  or  common  wild  duck,  pochard, 
wigeon,  teal,  cormorant,  shag  or  skart. 

Of  reptiles  axe  fbtmd,  the  frog  or  paddock,  io3id  orReptOcii 
tead,  scaly  liizard  or  ask,  brown  lizzard,  viper  or  adder, 
Uiodwona. 

Of  fish  are  the  fdlowing  :     Lamprey  or  lampereet,  Flik 
cely  Locblomoad  flonnder  or  flnke,  perch,  salmon,  sea 
troat,  troat,  ehair,  guiniad  or  powan,  samlet  or  parr,  pike, 
foa^  M  braise,  minnow. 

It  may  be  remarkad,  that  in  almost  all  the  Scottish  tva. 
ten  or  small  streams,,  the  first  of  the  fish  above  enumera- 
ted, the  lamprey,  abounds ;  but  nobody  will  eat  it,  on  ac> 
count  9f  its  resemblance  to  a  serpent.  When  accidentally 
cai^ht  tbcy  are  destroyed  with  great  inveteracy.  Even 
the  common  eel  i«  no  geotral  &vouiite,  chiefly  for  the 
same  reason. 

The  minerab  of  this  connty  are  valuable  in  proportion  Mbcnb 
W  the  tenritoiy  recedes  from  the  tract  of  the ,  Grampians, 
which  in  this  qvarter  may  be  considered  as  terminating 
in  thdr  sonth-westem  point  npon  Lochlomond.    In  the  ca«l  ud- 
parish  of  Old  Kirkpatrick,  both  coal  and  lime  ate  brooght^'''**' 
from  the  bowels  of  the  eanh.Intbe  parish  of  New  Kiak*- 
patriek  there  are  two  coUoies,  oae  at  Knightswood  an<£ 
the  other  at  Cullicb  i  both  of  wbich  have  been  wrought 
at  early  periods.     The  coal  at  Knightswood  is  light  and 
liable,  contains  little-  sulphur,    does  not  cake,  bums 
quickly,  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  white  aahet.  The 
main  ooal  is  of  the  depth  of  from  eighteen  to  fifty  £b* 
tboms,  according  to  the  state  of  the  sorbce.   The  dip»  ot 
tbcdiFeftioB  ia  which  tbe  coal  descends  into  the  earth,  is. 
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M^™H  from  norh-West  to  soath-east }  &k  oosI  is  three  feet  ftmf 
iochc)  thick,  with  six  inctie^  of  stone  in  the  middle. 
At  Cullicb  the  coal  is  more  bvavy,  lefret  much  browQ 
ashes,  the  sm^Il  ooti  cakes  strooglj ;  die  whole  is  cons* 
dcfablj  sulphureous,  and  makes  an  ezoeUeot  fin  whca 
mixed  with  that  of  Knigbtxwood.  The  depth  of  the  ooa| 
i*  from  thtrleen  to  tfairt^irux  &thama.  At  C^lHt^  is  abo 
a  lime-work.  At  Cumbernauld,  and  indeed  over  a  great 
part  of  the  aovtbeni  districts  of  the  county,  lime  i«  tp  be 
Tlnekiad)  found  in  a  varie^  of  quarters.  Limestone  it  here  of  tfan* 
itt,  Co^  kinds,  each  containing  a  few  Tarieties.  The  first  is  tibat 
?^^  kind  which  contains  shells,  coralleida,  and  other  exuvi* 
of  the  inhabitants  pf  the  ancient  ocean.  The  stooe  baa 
£or  many  years  been  wrought  is  great  quantities  in  the 
{laiishcs  of  Cumbernauld  and  East  Kirkpatiick.  It  is 
blown  by  gunpowder  below  gronnd,  and  is  drawn  out  ^ 
horses  on  a  passive  driven  iato  4hc  mine.  The  Gjneworit 
»t  Cumbernauld,  the  property  of  Lord  ELphinston,  ex- 
tends below  gronnd  about  200  yards,  and  is  npwtrda  irf 
400  in  brtadth.  The  lime  is.  of  excellent  quality.  At 
Neiherwood,  on  the  brink  of  the  great  canal,  ate  lime> 
works  also,  nearly  as  extensiTe  as  tfi«  ionaer. 
oA,  Moor  The  sec<md  kind  of  time  is  generally  called  ssmt  Aim. 
''''**^'°' '  ifesr,  hecaose  it  is  commonly  foand  in  moors  and  high 
grounds.  It  is  disposed  in  a  kind  of  stratum  of  variMtt 
thickness.  The  stone  is  of  difierenteokntrg,  as  white,  Uu. 
ish,  yellowish,  brown,  and  carnation.  The  sorfaoea  of  tba 
fragments  have  the  appearance  and  touch  of  a  coarse  grit. 
This  is  owing  to  small  calcareous  crysUds,  of  which  the 
stone  seems  to  be  for  the  most  part  a  congeries.  This  stona 
is  quite  destitute  of  marine  productions.  The  lime  produr 
eed  from  it  is  not  bad,  though  not  in  gcoeral  so  good  as 
inpn  the  stone  in  Cumbeniauid  and  KiApatrick.  Dnftnt*. 
ntely  it  is  fcnmd  cl^eAy  io  placet  reoiQtc  ^ojifoal  i  Kveta^ 
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y  however,  have  been  made  to  bwn  it  Mth  pest.  M"**tt 
Tbis  has  tt  aevenl  places  been  done  with  aucceai,  both 
Vj  stratifying  the  limettonn  with  dry  peats,  and  bj  pla- 
dog  a  qiuntit7  of  peat,  to  be  oci^sionBll^  supplied,  be- 
low a  Idrge  body  of  Umcstoae  suf^iorted  hj  a  rude  and 
4peQ  aicn> 

The  third  kind  of  limestone  is  wtwt  is  called  tamstoneii.CwB,- 
•r  gkmstotu,  becanse  mostly  found  in  the  bottom  of  glens. 
It  is  of  ft  Sne  mixture ;  the  fracttucs  are  mwoth  to  the 
loncb,  -and  of  a  greyish  and  sometimes  nddish  colour. 
JUI  the  varieties  of  tbis  kind  of  stone  are  quite  destitute 
flf  marine  prodvcbons.  It  contains  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  day,  and  by  the  actios  of  the  air  AtUs  dowa 
-tato  small  pieces.  It  hcs  in  thin  strata  embedded  in  till. 
Some  natural  sectiona  in  the  aides  of  glens,  in  the  parish  of 
DunbartOD,  exhibit  to  one  view  more  than  a  doEen  of 
dwse  strata  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  A 
good  deal  v£  the  stmc  is  burnt  for  manure  ;  but  it  pos- 
jCMea  tins  anoootmon  quality,  that  when  thoroughly 
burnt,  and  while  it  is  red-bot,  it  must  be  slaked  in  the 
kifai ;  fin  if  it  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  will  not  after- 
wards ftn  down  into  powder.  That  it  may  oaore  caaly  be 
^mpJcrA^  the  kiln  is  commonly  built  st  the  side  of  a  livo- 
leU  When  the  operation  la  to  be  perfbnsed,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  people  assMnble  with  pitchers^  which 
they  repeatedly  empty  on  the  kiln  till  all  the  stone  is  wet. 
The  kiln,  is  time  of  sladuog,  emits  very  loud  ej^owoni. 
It  is  probable  that  the  stone,  as  it  falls  down  by  the  actioa 
of  the  air,  might  be  advantageously  used  for  manure  with- 
ont  burning. 

In  the  parish  of  Loss  there  are  two  slate  quarries ;  one  to* 
ttpon  the  estate  of  Camstraddan,,  and  die.  other  itpon  the 
«iWe  of  Iass.    I<arge  quantities  of  alatok  are  .aanully 
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'•  lent  &om  tliese  to  Greeoock,  Glaigdw,  tnd  Faislaj-,  tnd 

large  quzntides  also  acrots  Loohlomond  to  Sttrlingshire. 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  tort  of  mineral  cnrioiit^,  that 
en  the  pe&tnnda  alreadj  mentioned,  -which  forms  the  pa. 
rish  of  Row,  and  where  the  Duke  of  Aigyle  hu  a  tot 
called  Roseiuatb,  it  is  miderstood  that  rats  cannot  live. 
When  Imported  the^  die  within  a  year.  A  West  Indi* 
planter  carried  out  some  csski  of  Roseneath  earth  to  kill  lh« 
rats  that  were  deroniiiig  his  ssgar  canes ;  but  the  expert* 
ment  was  nnmccessful :  and  thus  a  sotiree  of  riches,  or  i 
valuable  export,  was  lost  to  this  part  of  Dnobartonsbire. 

The  only  ro7»!  borongh  in  this  caaoty  is  Dnnbarton  \ 
it  was  made  a  royal  borough  by  King  Alexander  the  Se- 
cond in  I22I.  It  is  built  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Leven,  which  almost  eocirdes  it :  it  has  a  good  harboar* 
where  large  brigs  are  nk  in  all  weathers.  It  is  situated 
la  west  l<Migitude  4°  32*,  north  latitude  50"  sO*.  It  it 
upon  the  wh<^  an  inconsiderable  tomi,  and  the  greateM 
Dumber  of  its  honaet  are  old.  As  ulaal  in  sea-port  town% 
young  persons  are  food  of  a  Ka-fcring  life,  and  muufac- 
tures  are  apt  to  be  neglected.  There  ii  here,  hewercr,  a 
-very  extensive  and  flourishing  manufacture  of  crown  and 
bottle  glass.  But  Dunbarton  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
castle,  which  comtDands  thcnaTigation  of  the  Clyde,  and 
is  the  key  of  the  North  Highlands ;  it  lias  at  at,all  tioKa 
Panbvtoa  a  regular  garrison.  The  castle  of  Dnnbarton  is  a  very 
picturesque  object.  Ilie  rock  divides  about  th*  middle, 
and  forms  two  summits )  tbe'craggy  sides  are  finely  brc^ 
Yea  ;  and  the  baildings  upon  it,  thongta  not  of  themselvea 
beautiful,  have  a  good  efiect ;  and,  as  Mr  Gilpin  justly 
remariEs,  serve  to  give  it  consequence.  The  entrance  of  this 
fortress  is  by  «  gate  at  ^e  bottom.  Within  the  ranpait 
which  defends  the  entrance  is  the  guardhouse  and  lodginys 
fat  officers.     From  hence  the  ascent  is  by  a  long  flight  o(' 
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■bme  steps  to  tb>t  part  of  tbe  rock  where  it  divides  iPuototoa, 
h^re  is  a  battaT*,  barracka  for  the  ^amspD,  and  a  well  or  - 
teserroir  always  filled  with  water.  Above  these,  on  the 
lower  anaunit  of  the  rock,  are  serend  batteries  moiuited 
with  oumoo.  The  access  to  the  higher  and  narrawct 
■tniimit  is  very  difficult.  From  the  upper  batteries  are 
■wme  very  eztensiTe  views.  Looking  towards  the  north 
is  Been  X<ochlomond  bounded  by  nigged  mountains ;  «- 
mong  which  Benlomoad  is  conspicuous,  rearing  his  point- 
ed summit  &r  above  the  rest.  Between  the  lake  and 
Dunbarton  is  the  rich  vale  of  Leven,  enlivened  hj  the 
windings  ot  the  river.  Turning  eastward,  the  Clyde  is 
teen  forming  some  fine  sweeps.  Douglas  castle  appears 
OB  the  left,  and  I^rd  Blan^re's  house  on  the  right.  Be- 
yond the  Clyde  the  distant  country  is  very  rich ;  and  on  a 
dear  day  the  city  of  Glasgow  may  be  discerned,  particu- 
larly  towards  the  evening.  The  prospect  down  the  Clyde 
is  no  lets  interesting.  The  river  expands  into  a  large  es- 
tnary,  occnpyiog  a  great  part  of  the  view  ;  beyond,  are 
high  monntaios,  whose  nigged  outline^  and  surfaces  arc 
ae&ened  by  distance,  or  what  painters  call  aerial  perspec- 
tive ;  and  under  these  mountains,  on  the  lef^  are  directly 
aeen  the  towns  of  Gxeenock  and  Fort  Glasgow.  These 
views  are  not  a  little  enlivened  by  the  white  soils  which 
oontiinially  skim  the  Clyde,  bearing  the  produce  of  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world.  According  to  Bede,  the 
ancient  Britons  called  this  fortress  Aluntb  or  Aldmdt 
diat  is,  the  place  on  the  Cloud  or  Clyde  (in  Ostian's  Po-  ~ 
ttft«  IMehithd)  :  but  the  Scots  or  Caledonians,  who  were 
formerly  separated  from  the  Britons  by  the  river  Leven, 
called  it  Dk»  Britom,  or  the  fort  of  the  Britons ;  because 
it  was  within  the  territory  of  the  Britons.  This  word  was 
eanly  corrupted  to  DnnbartoQ ;  and  hence  we  see  that  the 
rodtor  cattle  hai  g^ven  the  name  to  the  town  and  conntqr. 
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Some  ptrtB  of  the  rock  of  Dvubirton  tre  strongly  ongk 
netic,  causing  a  compus,  vhen  brought  neat  it,  to  vmrj 
csosiclenbl/.  Indeed  this  arcumttonce  was  obsemd  b^ 
Bncfaasaa.  la  the  uppejr  part  of  the  casde,  he  observe^ 
ii  a  vast  piece  of  rock  of  the  nature  of  a  loadstme  ;  bvt 
so  closely  coimectcd  and  £uteacd  to  the  main  nick,  ttiat 
CO  manner  of  joining  tppe2rs<  The  late  ingenious  |no« 
ifessor  Anderson  of  Glasgow  made  several  elperimeott 
on  the  magnetism  of  this  rock,  and  marked  with  point 
Aose  parts  which  possessed  magnetism,  with  the  dire^ 
tton  of  the  pbles.  Coandeiing  ibat  the  rock  is  of  the  ba- 
nlttc  kind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  Im  in  some 
degree  magnetic.  All  basaltic  pUlan  that  have  been  tried 
have  bees  found  so  ia  a  greater  or  len  dcgreee.  Tlioae 
of  the  giant's  causeway  on  the  north-east  coast  of  be- 
Isod,  and  these  of  StaSa,  are  streagly  so ;  the  lower  puts 
.  of  tbe  pillars  possessing  a  Rorth  polarity,  and  the  higher 
part  a  south,  just  in  tbe  same  way,  and  dx  the  saae  tefc 
son,  that  iroa  bars  do,  which  stand  long  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion. Indeed  this  might  be  expected,  m  fruri,  fittm  Hm 
nature  of  basaltes ;  a  considenble  put  «f  tbia  fqbstuiie 
consisting  of  iron  ^ppreadung  to  a  nettUic  stale.-~Tbe 
trae  Scottish  thistle,  a  rare  pknt,  b«vmg  its  light  groM 
leaves  variegaGed  with  white,  grows  in  coassderable  qooi- 
ti^  about  the  bottom  of  tihe  rock,  sod  spuiagly  even  at- 
the  very  top.  According  to  Pesosnt,  the  Britons  in  vcn 
early  times  made  this  rock  a  fortress  i  it  being  nsoal  willi 
them,  after  the  departure  of  tbe  Rtanaos,  to  retreat  to  the 
top  of  crt^y  inaccessible  mountains,  to  forests  and  zoAm, 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Boethins,  bovAver,  asserts  that 
the  Scots  or  ancient  Calcdoniaas  were  poaseassd  of  it 
some  i^cs  prior  to  tbe  Britooi,  and  that  it  resitted  all  the 
efforts  of  Agricola,  who  beueged  it.  it  is  niMleabtBdly  « 
flurt  of  great  antiquity ;  for  the  veaerabte  Bod*  obunrei^ 
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Aat  it  inx  Ifae  itrongcst  fortiScatioii  pooened  hj  the  Bri-  Dnnhwiwi. 
tana  in  bis  dtja.  In  former  dayt  it  mf  deemed  iini»eg- 
psUc  Hittarj,  howcT«r,  infbniu  lu^  that  it  wms  redu- 
ced by  fiunine  ia  the  reign  of  Egbert,  king  of  Northunw 
beriand,  in  tfae  jear  ^5e,  and  by  escalade  ia  1571.  .  This 
beo^  •  bold  and  nngnlir  ento-priaCf  we  may  take  tbe  li- 
berty of  relating  it  at  tome  lengtli,  at  it  maj  be  amsnng 
to  tboM  Aot  well  Bcqsainnd  with  Soottnb  histoty.  At 
diat  tiine  Lord  Fleeming  wai  goTvnoT  oTthe  fint  byCiptaraar 
MBUMiuioa  frocn  t&t  baushed  queen.  It  was  the  only,;„tie, 
fbce  of  sacugdi  of  which  tbe  nnfortonale  Mary  retained 
poaaemioQ ;  and  ita  retention  was  looked  apoo  aa  aa  ob> 
ject  of  importance  by  her  firieodi,  tt  it  was  the  moat  coo- 
vaunt  place  in  dw  kingdom  to  land  any  foic^  £oiet 
Aat  might  be  aem  to  bcr  asnatanfic.  Tbe  strength  of  tbe 
ftut  nadered  Lord  Fleeming  in<«e  (ecare  than  he  ongbt 
to  have  been,  conridering  its  impbrtanoe.  He  boasted  to 
Ac  ki^  of  Fiincc^  ttiat  he  held  in  bis  hands  tbe  fetters  of 
Soodaad  |  and  whcnerer  Ae  Frcocli  had  leisure  from  other 
wars,  if  they  woald  land  him  a  litUe  assittsace,  he  could 
«uUy  pat  them  on,  and  bring  tbe  whole  kingdom  ander 
iheir  power,  "nis  ooafideace  of  tbe  govenor  was  increased 
by  tfao  trcachety  of  tfw  girrison  at  Edinborgh  cude,  who 
had  lately  revtdted.  Tbe  udcoeaa  of  the  regent,  also» 
who  was  ttiVcnly  ifflictnd  wiA  tfie  goa^  and  at  that  time 
madi  hart  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  was  a  circumstance 
oot  calculated  to  abate  it.  He  was  likewise  cncooraged 
by  a  tnioc  obtained  lor  them  by  SUsabeth,  queen  of  £ag« 
lead,  which  was  to  expire  the  last  day  of  March.  These 
oonnderatioaa  rendered  him  and  his  garrison  so  tecnra 
•ad  aegMgent,  tiuit  Acy  frequently  spent  the  whole  ai^t 
ia  xiot  and  festivity  in  tbe  ndghbonring  town  of  Dnnbar-- 
toa,  mth  tbe  same  thoughtlesaien  as  if  tbe  coim&y  bad 
fajejcd  tbr  most  prdbood  peace.   Tbe^aaof  mpriwn 
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*■  tlie  ganiua  wu  first  suggested  to  the  xegtfttf  dun  tf 
Glmigow,  bj  a  common  soldier,  who  hod  Mrved  in  the 
fortress,  bat  lud  been  disgusted  by  wluU  be  si^poaed  to 
be  ill  usage.  While  he  lived  in  the  ganiaon,  his  wi£e 
used  often  to  vint  him ;  and  being  accused  (perhaps  not 
nnjostly)  of  theft,  was  punished  by  order  oi  the  governor. 
Her  husband,  as  Buchanan  ohserrei,  being  an  nxoriooa 
maa,  and  persuaded  of  her  innocence,  hnmed  with  re> 
▼enge ;  he  deserted  to  the  regent,  and  promised,  that  if 
he  would  assign  a  small'  par^  to  follow  htm,  he  would 
make  him  master  of  the  fortress.  The  regent,  though  he 
•aw  the  importance  of  possesnng  the  castle,  at  first  hesita- 
ted from  want  of  confidence  in  the  man,  or  in  the  laeass 
which  he  proposed.  This  being  perceiTed  by  the  sddicr, 
he  instantly  said,  that  as  they  seemed  to  distrust  him,  be 
would  go  himself,  and  be  the  first  man  to  reach  the  walla. 
*■  If  you  will  follow  me,"  said  he  with  soldierlike  .blunt- 
nesi,  "  I  win  make  yon  masters  of  the  place  ;  but  if  yonr 
hearts  fa^  you,  then  let  it  alone."  The  man  nppearetf 
confident  and  resolute :  in  short,  the  attempt  was  deemed- 
worth  haiarding  |  it  being  thought  proper  to  risk  almoat 
any  danger  for  sitch  a  prize.  The  expedition  was  com- 
nutted  to  Captain  Cranford,  a  bold  and  cxoellent  soldier. 
The  first  of  April  was  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  execntioa 
of  this  daring  attempt  i  as  the  truce  granted  to  the  rebdt 
through  the  mediation  of  the  queen  of  EaglsBd  would 
then  have  expired.  In  the  mean  time  laddeta  and  other 
oecessaries  were  prEpai;pd,  and  the  whole  wu  kept  pro- 
foundly secret.  On  the  evening  of  the  3lst  •£  HsKh;^  ■Oi 
officer  of  the  name  of  Cunningham  was  sent  with  n  party 
of  horse  to  guard  all  the  aveooes  to  the  castle,  that  no  in- 
telligence of  the  design  might  reach  the  gorcnor.  Ci»a. 
fuid  followed  him  with  a  small  bat  determined  band  f 
■the  place  of  rendezvous  was  the  foot  ef  the  bill  of  Ona- 
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buc,  aitiuted  about  t  mile  and  a  half  &om  the  castle.  P'"'*"<°' 
Here  CrauJord  informed  the  soldiers  of  the  dssign  of  thnr 
expedition ;  he  showed  them  the  person  who  was  to  lead 
&tm  on,  and  had  promised  first  t«  mouot  the  walls ;  and 
told  them  that  he  and  the  other  officers  were  determined 
to  follow.  The  soldiers  were  easily  persuaded  to  follow 
their  leaders ;  the  foot  immediately  proceeded  towards 
the  castle^  while  the  horse  were  ordered  to  remain  at 
DaabQc,  to  assist  them  in  their  retreat,  should  the  enter- 
^ise  miscarry.  In  their  way  to  the  rock  two  clrcam- 
•tancet  occurred  which  disconcerted  them ;  the  bridge 
over  a  brook  which  runs  between  the  fields  was  broken 
down,  and  a  fire  appeared  suddenly  at  a  small  distance 
from  it.  This  led  them  to  suspect  that  the  4e^gn  had 
been  discovered ;  that  the  bridge  had.  been  broken  down 
to  stop  them ;  and  that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  by  the 
soldiers  from  the  garrison  to  discover  or  prevent  theirap- 
.proach.  Bui  a  select  band,  resolutely  bent  upon  their 
object,  were  not  to  be  repulsed  or  intimidated  by  trifles ; 
the  bridge  was  soon  repaired  so  as  to  be  made  passable, 
and  the  scouts  who  were  sent  towards  the  place  where  &k 
light  was  seen,  could  find  no  appearance  either  of  fire  or 
light,  which  gives  Buchanan  reaam  to  suppose  thu  it  had 
been  an  ignis  fatuus  ormeteor  of  some  kind. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  the  night 
was  &r  advanced,  and  they  were  afraid  lest  the  clearness 
of  the  sky,  which  was  covered  with  stars,  and  the  ap. 
pearancc  of  day-light,  should  discover  them  to  the  centi- 
ncls  who  watched  above.  The  mist,  however,  which 
generally  at  this  season  of  the  year  hangs  heavy  over  ri- 
vers and  l^kes,  had  overspread  the  upper  regiuis  of  the 
castle  ;  a  circumstance  esteemed  fortunate  by  the  oScers, 
and  by  the  men  superstitiously  regarded  as  a  good  omen. 
'  It  tvw  It  the  lunuut  of  the  rock  that;,  the  auailants 
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this  ImM  attempt,  tiecaaie  io  that  pUet  ibae  wot 
fewer  centinels,  and  their  guide  awored  tbem  tbey  wonTd 
find  a  good  landing.     Here,  however,  th*j  met  with  aa 
accident  which  had  nearly  fiiutrated  th«  whole  deagn. 
The  first  ladder  was  scarce  fixed,  when  the  weight  and 
fit^mesa  of  tboie  who  moiutted  broaght  it  to  the  gronnd; 
■nd  though  BO  person  received  any  injnrj  b;*  the  fall,  jet 
tbej  feand  that  the  noiae  might  alarm  the  centinel.    Li»> 
teeing  a  moment,    and   finding  all  still,  the;  proeecded 
again,  and  placing  their  ladden  with  more  caution,  seve- 
ral of  them  attabed  the  first  landing )  there  they  found  aD 
ash-tree  growing  out  of  a  deft  in  the  rock,  to  which  tbej 
tied  ropes,  and  then  drew  np  tbeir  fellow-soldiers.    Their 
Iftdders  were  made  fast  a  second  time  ;  bnt  in  thenuddlfr 
•f  the  ascent  they  met  with  an  ooforesecn  difficolty.  One 
of  their  companions  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit>  ^od 
elnog,  seemingly  without  Efe,  to  the  ladder.     All  was  at 
a  stand  ;    to  pass  him  was  imposnble  ;  to  turaUe  him 
^wn  the  rock  cruel,  and  might  occasion  a  diaoovery  j 
but  Captain  Cranford'a  presence  of  mind  Ad  not  tor  M 
moment  finMke  him.     He  ordered  the  soldier  to  bt  tied 
&st  to  the  ladder,  that  he  might  not  fill  wbeo  the  filt  wt» 
over,  and  tunung  that  side  towards  flie  rock,  Aey  moost* 
ed  on  the  other  without  difficulty.  Day  now  began  to  dawn^ 
and  there  still  remnned  a  high  wall  to  scale;  bn^  after  snr- 
mounting  so  many  greater  difficulties,  this  was  soon  aceom* 
pliihed.  Ramsey  the  guide,  and  two  soldiers,  reached  tb«  . 
summit ;  he  leapt  down  into  the  castle,  and  was  set  opoo  b^ 
three  otlhe  guard.     Re  defended  himself  widi  great  coi»> 
rage,  till  his  fellow-soldiers,  seeing  his  Anger,  leapt  dows 
after  him,  and  presently  dispatcbed  the  assailants.  The  rest 
of  the  party  followed  as  qoickly  as  possible,  with  repeate4 
shouts  and  the  utmost  fury,  and  took  possession  of  tbv 
Rtagtiiue  andrcannoo.    The  offioen  sod  soUiat  of  thv 
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ptnapa  bung  ohrmed,  na  out  nsked  and  imanned,  aodP**""*^ 
were  more  Mlidtoos  aboat  tbeir  own  safety  tb^n  nuking 
Msttuce.  The  gantoar.  Lord  Fkeming,  sUppbg  down 
put  of  the  rod:,  ud  dwcending  along  a  bye^waj,  was  let 
cat  M  t  poUem  gale  into  «  small  boat  wbicb  was  under 
the  walls,  and-Bed  iato  Argyleifaire.  Aficr  the  principal 
pcisoacrs  were  aecnred,  and  the  soldiera  had  leimie  to  exiw 
■tine  the  palh  they  had  taken,  it  appeared  to  them  such  a 
tamendnoos  precipice,  that  they  declared  that  if  they  bad 
Ibreseen  the  danger  of  the  service,  no  reward  whatever 
•bould  have  induced  them  to  nndotakc  h. 

The  community  of  Dnnberton  possett  an  imdivided 
MKumon  adjoining  to  the  town,  which,  like  all  such  pro* 
ftoperty,  it  sufiered  to  remain  dcstimte  of  impsovcmenl. 
It  contains  abvnt  200  acres  of  rich  land,  but  it  moedy 
•nrflomi  by  the  water  of  Leven  at  high  tides.  It  i* 
pastured  with  oows  belongbg  to  the  burgesses,  wbo  pay 
MOoasAtothe  town's  treasury  the  mm  of  L,  3  ;e  :  sSter- 
Kngjtw  wwwy  beades  paying  the  herd'^fee.  They  hare 
the  Uber^  of  pnttiDg  oo  the  commoo  as  many  cows  ■• 
they  please.  Sometimes  the  rent  fi«  a  cow  is  Ss.  0d. 
m  8s.  ptr  asMMi,  atcbr&ig  to  Ae  nwnber  of  cattle  pitf 
«a  it  by  the  burgcssas.  It  it  always  greatly  orcrstodc- 
•d.  Tbit  piece  of  land,  a  contideraUo  portion  of  which 
is  n»w  conatantly  orerflswed  by  the  river,  was  in  a  ret* 
■tete  period  destntyad  by  an  iwindi^on  from  the  Clyde 
«r  LeveSr  as  appeass  by  a  roytf  charter  granted  in  bvoor 
mC  ]>BnbartaBi  mma  ISOB,  in  which  charter  mentun  U 
anade,  **  That  dw  biBgh  was  i*  ^aocta  destroyed  and  d»- 
naged  by  Ae  rapid  fovoe  and  eoorte  ol  tte  rinra  of  Clyde 
•nd  Leven,  between  whidi  livcrs  die  aCmsaid  burgh  is 
Htnated,  that  not  only  a  great  part  of  the  lands  of  (M 
gmitodto  the  fbreiaid  burgh  it  overflowed,  and  the  fbon- 
4AMi  of  AM/  ImiNif  aawmats  aitd  gardens  orertonu 
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V^ilhp*.  ed,  but  also  that  all  the  reit  may  in  a  ahort  tune  ftU  mi 
be  overtof&ed  1>j  the  force  ti  the  said  riven."  It  i* 
(ranted  by  thii  charter,  that  dUtti  or  btUwarit  be  made  to 
confine  the  river  Leven  within  its  old  boundi.  The  rub 
app<HOted  by  government  for  thii  end  wai  25,000  meik^ 
to  be  "  levied  from  all  the  heges  of  the  realm,  bendet 
12,000  merki,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  readiest  of  hia  Ha- 
jealy'i  revenues  in  Scotland."  Ibere  is  no  evidence  that 
the  money  was  levied,  but  there'are  veidgei  yet  to  be 
seen  of  \  dike  or  bulwark  of  large  stones. 

Kirkktil.  Kiikintillocb,  in  the  soathem  part  of  the  connty,  is  a 
very  ancient  borough  of  barony.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  small  stream,  the  Lnggie,  that  runs  into  the  Kdvia ;  it 
was  erected  into  a  borough  about  tbeyear  11*10,01  fitvonr 
ofWilliam  Gumming,  buxxi  of  Leiodzie  and  lordof  Coi»> 
bemauld.  It  still  holds  of  Lord  Elphingsioa,  a  successor  of 
the  Fleemings,  earls  of  Wigton,  in  the  faarooy  of  Cnmbert 
nauld,  and  pays  twelve  merks  Scots  of  yearly  feu-dn^. 
Its  burgesses  elect  their  own  magistrates  independently 
of  the  lord  of  the  borooy.  The  magistrates  are  two  bai. 
lies,  annually  chosen.  They  have  power  to  fine  and  tm- 
prison  offenders,  and  to  banish  them  from  their  town.- 
Many  weavecs  employed  by  the  Glasgow  maanfactnren 
reside  here;  and  alaige  portion  of  the  mann&ctnring  spu 
rit  of  the  neighbouring  district  has  extended  itself  hither. 

ViOignMi  The  other  village^  in  this  county  are  of  no  great  inqiart^ 
I'CTCB.  goQQ^  being  chiefly  the  ancient  villages  where  the  paridi* 
churches  had  been  built.  Upc»i  the  Leven,  however,  tw» 
.  villages  have  been  erected,  and  an'extensive  btisinest  is 
carried  on  in  the  printing  of  cloth.  The  first  printfield  ca 
the  Leven  was  begun  about  the  year  1706  ;  Ute  other  tw* 
were  erected  a  few  years  ago.  At  first  the  printing-busU 
nets  was  almost  i«4tolly  confined  to  handkerchiefs ;  and  ia 
these  no  great  variety  of  colours  was  attempted ;  it  was  all 
done  by  what  is  called  bktit-fnittu^,    Thtj  afistwaids 
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erected  coppei|Jate  press«9.  These  presses  Were  at  first  Vniagn. 
driren  by  the  hand  i  but  as  they  required  greater  force^  ' 
the  man  who  drove  the  press  was  obliged  to  rest  fi-e- 
qaently.  This  kept  the  other  two  idle ;  for  there  were 
three  mta  emplojed  about  every  preu.  To  remedy 
this,  they  have  constructed  some  presses  to  be  driven  by 
.water }  one  of  which,  diiveo  by  two  men,  can  print  from 
tweo^  to  thirty  doXen  handkerchiefs  in  an  hour.  These 
presses  were  originally  almost  wholly  employed  in  printing 
of  faandkerchieEs,  but  of  late  they  have  improved  them  so 
as  to  print  two  or  more  colours  upon  theirtinest  linens  s^i 
muslins,  leaving  the  sprigs  and  flowers  to  be  put  on  after- 
waids  by  the  block-printersv  Atlhe  printfieMs  upon  the 
I^even  they  have  contrived,  of  late,  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
work  by  machinery  driven  by  water,  which  was  formerly 
done  by  the  hand,  and  at  great  expence.  Their  calicoes^ 
for  variety  sod  fineness  of  colour,  are  excelled  by  none  i« 
the  idand-  • 

Tlie  principal  village  here  is  called  Renton,  which  has 
been  built  upon  the  lands  of  Smollet  of  Bonhill.  It  con- 
sists of  several  principal  streets,  ruiming  from  north  to 
south,  intersected  by  others  at  right  angles.  Near  tfaeDrsmet* 
village  is  eracted  a  moaoineat  to  the  memory  of  the  cele-  ri^^*^°*  \ 
biated  Dr  Tobias  SmoUet,  author  of  Roderick  Random, 
Peregritw  Pickle,  Humphry  Clinker,  Count  Fathom,  the 
History  of  England,  &c.  The  mimument  is  veiy  lofty, 
and  may  be  seen  from  a  considerable  distance.  It  it 
a  round  column  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  has  a  suitable 
inscription  in  Latin.  Dr  Smollet  was  bom  here  in  the 
house  of  Dalquham,  an  old  high  massioa  built  in  the 
•tile  of  the  times.  He  was  the  grandson  u>f  Sir  James 
Smollet  of  Bonhill,  Baronet,  a  gentleman  of  a  considerabls 
property  in  this  county,  a  mepibcr  of  the  last  Scottish 
parliamettt,  and  &  Mtmipissionet  in  framing  the  union* 
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vai»eti.  The  fi^tlier  of  Tobias,  being  a  younger  mr,  noaivd,  ac» 
cording  to  the  custom  of  hiaccnntiy,  only  a  small  shxre  of 
Sir  Jamea's  fortune,  and  dying  at  bq  esFly  period  of  life, 
lef^  his  fiunily,  consisting  of  two  soos  and  a  daughter,  in 
rircuinstances  not  the  most  afflnent.  The  two  brethen  re- 
cetved  the  rudiments  of  their  edueatioB  in  the  school'  of 
Dunbarton.  The  elder,  whose  name  was  James,  wa» 
bred  a  scholar,  and  among  his  acqnaintMice  was  distin- 
guished for  his  address  and  these  cUents  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour which  afterwards  characterised  Tobias.  A  prema- 
ture death  (he  having  perished  at  sea  off  tiie  coau  of  Af 
merica)  robbed  the  world  of  these  talents,  which,  if  ri- 
pened by  time  and  study,  might  have  shone  forth  with 
distinguished  lustre.  Tobias,  the  younger,  was  edneated 
in  the  medical  department,  Bcrved  his  apprenticesbi^  t«  * 
surgeon  in  Glasgow,  and  soon  after  acted  as  mate  aboard* 
nan  of  war.  In  this  capacity  he  was  present  at  the  siege 
8f  Carthagena,  the  particulars  of  which  he  describes  in 
Roderick  Random  with  so  much  life.  Tobias  could  no 
longer  cemtinue  in  this  situation  ;  his  «s[uring  genius 
despised  the  drudgery. to  which  his  profession  expo- 
sed him.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  polished  maoners 
and  finest  address  i  talents  whtch  seMem  foil  te  Fecom- 
mend  the  physician  ;  hut  with  these  he  possessed  a  pride 
which  counteracted  thair  influence.  He  could  not  stoop 
to  that  insinuating  flattery,  so  prevent  in  the  world,  of 
which  even  the  wise  and  knowing  have  of^  become  the 
dupes.  His  mind  was  chiefly  turned  to  the  study  of  life 
and  manners;  in  delineating  which  be  is  perhaps  surpass- 
ed by  few-  In  this  partiGular,  as-  a  painter  of  life  and 
character,  he  has  reflected  the  highest  honour  upon  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  must  ever  be  considered  by  his 
country  among  the  first  of  her  sons  in  literary  reputation. 
As  an  historian,  he  may  be  inferior  t9  Hume  and  Robed'* 
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■6a  In  refineavnt  of  tboaght  and  political  observation )  but  ™*»l^. 
when  tbe  labject  leads  to  description,  or  to  the  rtHirw^- 
tioD  of  chancter,  his  powers  appear  gnrivalled.  To  the 
greatest  genius  he  joined  the  most  qnreniitting  application. 
One  proof  of  this  cannot  fiiil  to  be  noticed,  which  is,  that 
in  less  than  fourteen  months  he  collected  materials,  com* 
posed^  and  prepjired  for  the  press,  his  whide  bistorjr  of 
England :  >a  ^ort  to  which  his  narrow  and  straitened  cir- 
cumstances might  hare  directed  bim,  bat  to  which  no* 
thing  but  the  most  distingoished  abilities  and  the  most  vi- 
gorous applioadon  90uld  h^ve  been  eijual.  He  married  a 
Jamaica  Udy,  and  b^  her  had  an  only  daughter,  who  was 
cut  off  in  tbe  bloons  of  youth.  After  a  life  che^ered  bj 
a  varietj  of  incidents,  he  died  at  Leghorn,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  theKcoTcrj  of  bis  health,  in  1771,  in  the  fifr^. 
first  year  of  his  age. 

Since  tbt  early  days^  of  Dr  Smollet,  this  part  of  the 
country  is  greatly  altered.  Could  he  now  take  a  view  of 
his  native  vale,  which  he  has  so  interestiogly  described  in 
his  Ode  to  Leven  water,  he  would  no  longer  there  discover 
tranquil  and  pastoral  scenes,  blecting  flock  %  aodsbcpheida 
piping  liuif  rural  lays,  but  busy  manufacmrers  engage4 
in  most  onpastoral  and  unpoctical  occi]pattons.  His  ode, 
however,  describes  the  namral  beauties  of  the  spot  wiA 
such  truth  and  elegance  that  we  sb^U  here  insert  it* 

Oa  Venn'*  tnnlu,  vhile  free  to  rofc. 
And  tfoe  tite  rqni  pipe  to  lore, 
1  anied  not  tbe  hippiCTt  Knin 
That  erer  trodc  tl|'  Arctdiwi  pUin. 


Vlj  ymthful  limbi  I  wont  to  lire, 

No  torraui  Main  tkf  timpid  tovrce,    . 

Jlo  rodu  iropode  thjr  dimpling  coorte, 

IVt  iweetly  warblca  o'er  iti  bed 

With  white,  ronnd,  poliih'd  pebble*  tptttdt 

VWi  Iv^'H  Poi''^  ^  ■'*'T  ^"'^ 

A*  i 
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VilU^M.  In  niTtiwb  don  tby  orttd  flood;- 

'  Tht  tprinjinp  trout,  ui  >pn:kl«l  pride; 

The  ulmon,  nionarch  of  the  tide  ; 
The  ruthlcu  pike,  iattot  os  w<r ; 
The  nlver  eel,  uid  mntlled  pir. 
DcTulvinf  bum  tlif  parent  lake 
A  charmiiig  male  thy  naten  make, 
Bjr  hiincn  of  birch  and  froTO  of  pioe. 
And  hedgri  Sawcied  inch  eplaotiae.   _  * 

Still  an  thy  bank),  ao  gailj  ptta,    , 
MaJ  numeroui  fiockt  andlurdi  Ik  MCB> 
Aijd  liaui  chanilng  o'er  the  paJI, 
And  ahcpherdi  piping  in  the  dale, 
Aud  ancient  faith  that  kooirs  no  gnik, 
Aiid  iiiduKrj  imbrmva'd  wtth  tul ; 
And  hcuta  ceutv'd,  tad  handa  prefu'ji 
1  he  bkstingt  ihtj  enjoj  ta  £uard. 

HilMis-  About  twenty-five  jcarB  ago,  a  village,  called  Hdeos- 

hurgh,  was  begun  to  be  erected  by  the  late  Sir  James  Col- 
quhoan  upon  the  sea-coast.  It  is  now  chiefly  known  as 
R  watering- place,  at  which  hot  and  cold  baths  have  re- 
cently been  erected. 

Anti^tin.  Among  the  objects  connected  with  the  aaaent  history 
of  this  county,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  hill  situated 
to  the  westward  of  the  southern  part  of  LocMomond.  It 
is  called  Dttn-^an,  or  the  hH/  afltngal,  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  residences  of  that  hero.  To  the  norths 
ward  of  it  is  the  water  of  Fruin,  which  runs  into  the  lake, 
and  descends  from  a  valley  called  GUn-frtmt,  or  the  Gltn 

Battle  of    gj  Sorrow;  a  name  derived  from  a  bloody  conflict  whidi 

|ori  and    took  place  titere  between  the  Colquhonns  and  AfGregon. 

l^^  About  the  year  I5fl*,  a  body  of  the  M'Gregors,  then  a 
lawless  and  turbulent  clan,  whose  property  and  residence 
were  in  Glenordiay,  came  down  upon  the  low  country  of 
Dunbartonshire,  and  committed  various  outrages  and  de- 
predations, particularly  upon  the  territories  of  the  Cal> 
qahoniut    These  plmdenogcxcaisuHUtbej  several  tnn«f 
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repeated.  In  the  year  ISQZ  Humphry  Colquhoiui  raised  Antiqui<i«. 
his  Tusal)  to  oppose  them,  and  was  joined  by  manj  gen- 
tlemen in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  property  bad  sufiered 
by  the  M*GFcgon.  The  parties  met  in  Glen  Fniin, 
where  a  dreadfii]  combat  ensued.  They  fought  with  great 
obstinacy  till  night  parted  them,  and  many  were  killed  on 
both  sides;  but  the  loss  of  the  Colquhouns  was  very 
great.  The  laird  of  Colquhoon  escaped|  and  retired  to  a 
strong  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  but  was  closely 
pursued  by  a  party  of  the  enemy ;  they  broke  into  the 
cutle,  and  found  him  in  a  vaultj  where  they  put  him  to 
death  with  many  circumstances  of  cruelty.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  month  of  February.  What  added  to  the 
horror  of  the  conflict,  was  the  mauacre  of  several  young 
gmUemen  who  had  taken  no  share  in  it  whatever.  They 
bad  come  &om  the  Khool  of  Dun^arton  to  see  the  battle, 
which  they  beheld  &om  a  hill  above  Glen  Fmin,  but 
were  in  the  evening  shat  np  in  a  bam  for  safety.  The 
McGregors  discovering  them,  barbarously  put  them  to 
death,  to  the  number  of  eighty.  One  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Colquhouns,  who  was  now  become  the  chie^  suppli> 
cated  the  assistance  and  protection  of  James  the  Sixth  a-' 
gniast'  this  lawless  clan  ;  and  in  order  to  excite  th«  com- 
ptMuon  of  his  Majesty,  he  carried  with  him  a  nsjober  of 
women,  each  of  whom  displayed  a  bloody  garment  of  some 
nslatioB  or  firieod  that  had  been  murdered  by  the  M'Gre- 
gors.  On  account  of  these  croelties  the  dan  of  AfGregoT 
«ras  proscribed  as  "  lawless  Ummers  or  villains :"  even 
the  name  was  to  be  for  ever  abolished  ;  and  at  baptism. 
no  clergyman  was  to  give  it,  under  the  penalty  of  banistv> 
ment  and  deprivation.  Happily  such  times  are  no  more  ! 
The  legtsUtare  has  some  time  rince  repealed  Aese  act^ 
alleging,  that "  the  causes  inductive  of  them  for  soppresa- 
ing  tbe  ntnc  o£  Giegor  or  M'Gregor  are  now  little 
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^■^"^'"•known,  and  have  long  since  ceased.*'  The  tribe  U  u  ei* 
villzcd  and  peaceable  as  aaj  other,  and  disUngnisbed  hy 
active  virtues. 

In  the  parish  of  Cardrots,  a  little  west  of  the  Leven^ 
upon  a  small  iriiinence  called  CattlebUI,  stood,  it  is  said« 
a  castle,  at  tinitu  the  rcMdencc  of  King  Robert  Brace. 
In  this  casUe,  of  which  no  vestige  is  now  discernible,  that 
favourire  prince,  as  history  and  tradition  informs  as, 
hrfiaihed  hi*  last.  A  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  still  pays 
tiie  superior  a  feu-duty  called  dog-mtal.  This  tax  is  sup* 
pused  to  have  been  oiigintUy  ijsposed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  bis  Majesty's  hounds. 
S-:ppo9e4  In  this  county  aie  two  parishes,  called  New  or  East,  and 
iifsi?^  *  Old  or  West  Ktrkpatrick  (ctUapatridi).  They  anciently 
^^^^  fonned  one  parish,  which  was  divided  in  1649.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  parish  was  the  birth-place  of 
tb^  celebrated  St  Patrick,  the  patron  of  Ireland.  By  one 
account  of  this  persbnage,  his  father  is  said  to  have  been  a 
presbyter  and  bis  grandfather  a  deacon,  and  that  he  was 
cartied  captive  into  Ireland,  and  sold  to  one  of  the  petty 
princes  of  the  country,  who  employed  bim  for  some 
time  as  a  swine-herd.  By  the  tradition  of  ibis  part  of  the 
country,  a  difiarent  account  ts  given  of  his  emigration  to 
Ireland.  The  Devil  being  provoked  by  his  sanctity  and 
auecess  in  preaching  die  gospel,  sent  a  band  of  his  auxili- 
aries, the  witches,  to  annoy  St  Patrick,  The  witches  fell 
upon  the  sunt  to  furiously  that  he  was  forced  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  Finding  a  little  boat* upon  the  Clyde,  he 
went  into  it  and  wt  off  for  Ireland.  At  that  early  period 
it  appears,  that  Satan  had  not  endowed  the  witches  with 
the  art  of  swimming  along  the  water  in  an  egg-sliell,  or 
of  riding  through  the  air  on  a  broomstick :  they  were 
unable,  therefore,  to  pursue  the  holy  man ;  but  they  ton; 
«  monstrous  rock  from  a  nei^hboifring  moi^tain,.  Rif4 
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kuikd  it  aHer  bim  with  dexdlj  purpoK.  They  miiicd  AntiguiriCT. 
thair  aim ;  the  ponderous  mass  fell  harmless,  and  has 
tince  been  converted  intone  castle  oF  Dunbarton.  This 
■  tJiie  ttory,  no  doubt,  proves  incontestibly  that  the  celebr^ 
ted  sunt  of  Ireland  was  bom  at  Kirkpatridt,  and  gave  bis 
name  to  the  place  of  hla  nativity.  The  services  which  he 
performed  to  his  adopted  countrj  of  Ireland  were  certainly 
very  great,  if  it  be  tme,  as  his  historians  have  record- 
ed, that  he  founded  there  3(15  churches,  ordained  3C5 
bishops  and  3000  priests,  and  converted  12,000  persons  iv 
one  district,  baptised  seven  kings  at  once,  esublished  a 
put^tory,  and  with  bis  staff  at  once  expelled  from  his  b- 
vourite  island  every  reptile  that  stung  or  croaked. 

The  chief  antiquities  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county  Ranaa 
artf  connected  with  the  celebrated  Roman  wall,  which  bere^*^ 
crosses  the  island,  and  formed  the  permanent  boundary  of 
the  Roman  empire.  It  terminated  near  a  fort  which  is  now 
in  ruins,  and  which  stands  on  a  point  of  the  promontory 
of  Dnnglass.  The  fort  was  blown  up  in  1640  by  the 
treachery  of  an  English  bay,  page  to  the  Earl  of  Had- 
dington, who,  with  many  persons  of  high  iank,  were 
destroyed.  The  Roman  wall  is  commonly  called  Cra~ 
bam'*  4iie,  from  a  tradition  that  a  Scottish  warrior  of 
that  name  was  the  first  who  broke  over  It.  It  may  be 
easily  traced  In  a  variety  of  places ;  and  its  tract  has  been 
minutely  described  by  General  Roy  in  bis  Military  Anti- 
quities of  Scotland.  It  was  first  marked  out  by  Agricola, 
and  completed  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  under  the 
direction  of  Lollius  Urbicus  the  Roman  prietqr.  It  ex- 
tended from  Dunglass,  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  to  Ahercom, 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  forming  a  barrier  between  the  nn- 
con^uered  Caledonians  on  the  north,  and  ihe  Kgman  domi- 
niras  on  the  south ;  for  though  the  Romans  made  frequent 
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Ajtiqoitiefc  iacursion g  beyond  the  rampart,  the  oonseqaenses  of  thc^ 
vere  00I7  temporary,  that  people  never  having  obtuned 
anf  permanent  establishincnt  nvthward  of  this  wall.  The 
ditch  was  originally  twenly -two  feet  deep  and  forty-aeren- 
Vfidi,  and  defended  by  frequent  forts  or  stations.  The  Ro- 
man wall  and  ditch  would  evidently  alone  have  proved  a 
feelile  barrier  against  the  Caledonians  of  the  north,  had  not 
this  artificial  'fortili cation  been  assisted,  in  a  cwirideiaUe 
degree,  by  the  natural  structure  of  the  territory  in  this 

Rodiu       quarter.     In  the  first  place,  the  island  is  here  very  oar- 


,  so  that  the  fronUcr  was  not  extensive.  The  friths 
of  Forth  and'  Clyde  proceed  into  the  country,  from  the 
pastern  and  western  seas,  to  a  gre^t  distance  inland,  lei^ 
ring  oidy  a  narrow  territoiy,  which  here  forms  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  island.  From  the  centre  of  the  tract  be- 
tween the  friths,  the  river  Czrron  proceeds  eastward,  and 
the  Kelvin  westward.  The  whole  strath  or  valley  of  Kel- 
vin seeros  to  havp  been  in  ancient  times  an  impassible 
morass.  It  formed,  therefore,  of  itself,  a  natural  barrier 
to  the  westward.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  as  ^  as  Kil- 
syth, a  similar  bog  extended  itself,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
^  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  though  not  navigable,  must 
have  been  of  very  difficult  passage.  In  many  places,  both 
in  the  eastern  and  western  part  of  this  line  of  morassc^  ar- 
tificial mounds  appear  to  have  been  raised  to  keep  the  val- 
Jey  under  water.  The  bog  continue^  along  the  river 
GairAn  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Th'e  ^all  was  placed  ad- 
jacent to  this  line  of  morasses.  Immcdiiitely  beyond  the 
line  of  the  wall  and  its  bogs  the  mountainous  tr&ct  com- 
mences whipb  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  Which  be- 
gins near  Gunbarton,  and  extends  eastward  to  Stirling. 
These  mountains  are  bare  and  nigged.  Beyond  them  ii 
the  valley  of  the  Forth  and  of  the  Kendrick,  which  pro- 
ccedq  from  Ijochlomond  eastward.  The  Roouuu  cot  do«% 
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iathutrioosly  the  wbole  wood  in  that  valley,  that  it  might  Antigpft^ 
sfibrd  no  retreat  to  tbeir-cncmies;  and  tfaej  probably,  in 
like  manner,  detpoil)^  the  ridge  of  mountaim  between 
the  Kail  and  the  Forth,  which  form  (he  Kirkpatrick.  and 
Stirlingshire  hills.  By  the  aid  of  all  these  natural  advan- 
tages and  precautioas,  the  Komao  wall,  before  the  use  of 
aniUery,  might  farax  no  mean  line  of  defence.  Still, 
liowever,  physical  strength,  or  fortifications  of  anry  sort, 
are  of  little  value  when  not  seconded  by  coorage.  and  skil- 
ful military  and  civil  arrangements.  While  the  RtHuaa 
empire  retained  its  str«igth  this  wall  was  a  formidable 
rampart ;  >but  when  their  general  government  became  en- 
feebled by  intemal  corruptions,  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
■Dd  of  the  east  could  not  be  iBtimidated  nor  resisted  by 
jdiysical  obstnictions.  In  like  maimer,  ^vhea  the  Chi- 
nese empire  rctainsentiis  its  political  institutions,  its  cele- 
lirated  wall  is  respected  by  the  Tartar?  {  bat  When  the  na- 
dooal  govemment  becomes  corrupted,  and  consequently 
|ieeble,  these  hardy  barbarians  easily  surmount  a  barrier 
which  is  not  defended  by  numerous  and  well  paid  aimies. 

Near  Kilpatrick,  at  the  Village  of  Duntocher,  are  theD^nwdw* 
remains  of  a  Roman  bridge  in  the  line  of  the  wall.  The^^^ 
Itridge  has  a  picturesque  appearance,  the  arches  being 
supported  by  rugged  rocks,  down  which  the  waters  of  the 
Wook  form  a  pretty  cascade.  '  It  has  been  nearly  dilapi- 
dated, but  was  repaired  in  the  year  1712  by  Lord  Blan- 
tyre,  as  appears  &om  an  inscription  on  a  stcme  placed  by 
the  sde  of  it.  The  part  which  is  Roman  may,  however, 
be  easily  distiuguished.  Near  the  bridge  of  Dmitocber, 
in  the  year  1775,  as  a  countryman  was  digging  a  trendt 
on  the  declivity  of  ft  bill,  he  turned  up  several  tiles  of 
imcommoD  f^rm.  They  were  of  several  different  sizes, 
the  smallest  being  seven  and  the  largest  twenty.one  inches 
t^nare.    Tbey  were  from  two  to  tivee  inches  in  thick- 
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^'oesSj  of  a  reddish  ctdour,  and  perfectlj  sound.  The  lessee 
ones  composed  the  sidtts  of  a  caoal  or  labyrinth  of  passa- 
ges, which  were  covered  with  the  larger  tiles ;  these  last 
forming  z  floor,  aWve  which,  wfaen  it  was  discovered,  lay 
two  feet  deep  of  'earth.  The  floor  was  surrounded  fay  a 
cistem-wall  of  hewn  stone.  The  most  probable  conjec- 
ture concerning  this  building  is,  that  it  was  used  as  a  i»^ 
tioriu^  or  hj3t-bath  by  the  neighboartng  garrison,  the  Ro- 
tnnui  ,-lmost  constantly  Using  this  Ibzury.  The  stonet 
wl;uh  composed  thje  bath  were  used  in  building  ainiser- 
abi'^  cci'tage.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Duntochcr  bridge 
was  >  Kenyan  fort,  now  entirely  demolished ;  and  the  vil- 
lage seems  to  be  partly  built  with  the  stones  which  com- 
posed it.  Od  one  of  these' stones,  in  the  nde  of  a  oot- 
-tage,  the  word  N.  E.  R.  O.  is  still  very  legible.  Some 
'Bnw  have  likewise  been  dug  np  here.  The  particular 
veurse  of  the  Roman  wall  will  be  mentioned  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  conn^  of  Unlithgow,  where  it  ter- 
«unated  on  the  ent. 
The  populatioa  of  this  eoimty  sMnda  thus : 
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j;-o.g-jo  toM 


^  &•£!£  fi'4-m-^As4a  «) 


^^o^Fo  •»! o  o  «  * "^"^T^^ 


K?« 


2  -.-(2:3, 

-   -  -  a  Prira'^.a  ass:)       w^ 


In  the  northem  extremity  of  this  county,  in  tba  pl- 
Itish  of  Arroquhv,  sod  sdong  the  eastern  coast  of  Looli- 
loog,  both  the  Gaelic  and  English  languages  are  nn- 
dentood  and  spoken.  In  the  most  northern  corner  of 
the  county  a  few  of  the  old  people  understand  the  G«e- 
'  lie  better  than  the  other  ;  but  the  language  of  the  more 
extensive,  wealthy,  and  enlightened  part  of  the  island 
is  here  making  rapid  strides  towards  the  eztmction  of 
that  of  the  ansient  Celts.  All  persons  <^h  to  have 
their  children  taught  correctly  the  English  tongue  as  it 
is  spoken  and  written  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  because 
4hey  ate  sensible  of  the  advantages  wUch  it  confers  in  the 
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pufsuit  of  fortnne.  The  greater  ntunber  of  the  people  in 
the  most  northem  eoner  of  the  caantj  bear  the  nsme  of 
AfFarlsin^. ,  The  chief  of  that  clan  fonnerljr  raided  at 
AtTof  uhar  j  but  the  estate  has  passed,  by  purchase,  to 
Mr  Ferguson  of  Raitb ;  and  the  spirit  of  cLuisfaip,  of 
which  wc  shall  afterwards  take  notice  is  necesiuily  bro- 
ken. 
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x  HE  coont^  of  Stirling  (anciently  Stryveling  or  Str'ive- 
£^)  is  sitaated  &om  55o  50'  to  50°  iff  north  latitnde,  and 
from  3o  SC  to  4°  14'  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
tbe  north  hj  Perthshire,  on  the  cast  by  Linlithgowshire, 
on  the  south  by  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Duobarton ; 
which  last  also  bounds  it  on  the  west.  The  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  about  fortj-nine  miles,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  from  south  to  north  twenty-three ;  but 
the  medium  in  length  may  be  forty-four  and  breadth  six- 
teen miles.  According  to  this  calculation,  it  contains  704 
square  miles,  being  450,560.  acres  English,  or  35S,33G 
Scottish  acres,  the  only  land-measure  Jised  in  the  conn^. 
The  parish  of  Alva  is  not  included  in  this  description,  be- 
cause, although  it  belongs  to  Stirlingshire,  it  is  entirely 
ttparated  from  it,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  . 
small  county  of  Clackmannan.  We  shall,  therefore,  in- 
dodf  it  in  our  account  of  Clackmannanshire,  excepting  so 
&r  as  concerns  the  statement  of  its  population.  This 
county  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country  between  the 
friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  therefore  descends  to* 
wards  each  of  these  streams,  being  highest  in  propor- 
tion t»  its  distance  from  each.  From  the  parishes  of 
Kilsyth,  Campsie,  and  Fintiy,  the  waters  descend  both 
towards  the  east  and  the  west,  and  near  their  source 
they  interlock  with  each  other ;  that  is,  the  river  Car- 
roa  has  its  source  considerably  to  tbe  westward  of  the 
source  of  the  Enrick,  -though  the  former  funs  to  th« 
Forth  and  the  latter  into  Lochlomond,  sad  from  thence 
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g*w<*d^into  the  ajde.  The  Leonox,  Eiikintillocb,  or  ftib 
>■!  f  L  bartoniluTe  hilb,  have  heea  alnady  mentioDBd  as  rising 
in  the  neigbboorhood  of  Dunbarton,  sod  that,  proceed* 
ing  towards  the  north-east,  thej  advance  tbrough  the 
centre  of  this  coimty  to  the  neighbonrhood  of  Stirling. 
On  the  north  of  them  is  the  fertile  and  beai^dfiil  valley 
of  the  Forth,  which  arises  in  the- north-west  corner  of 
Ibe  conotT't  near  die  upper  or  northern  part  of  Lochlo< 
mond,  among  the  ctmfines  of  the  Grainpiaas.  The  west- 
era  part  of  the  valley  of  Forth,  to  the  northward  of  the 
Lennox  hills,  nuu  into  the  valley  of  the  river  Enrlck, 
which  flows  into  Locblomood.  The  centre  and  the  south- 
em  part  of  tbe  county  conusts  of  moontainoas  territory, 
intersected  by  the  Carron,  the  Kelvin,  and  a  variety  of 
streams,  with,  a  large  proportion  of  open  country,  aod  of 
rich  valleys  in  different  (quarters.  As  the  rivers  run  to.> 
wards  the  cast  and  the  west,  the  open  country  does  the 
same,  and  ^Im  the  mountains  and  heaths*  One  extensive 
moor  stretches  bom  Sauchie,  in  the  parish  of  St  Niaians, 
to  the  Bellwell,  in  (he  parish  of  Balfron,  a  distaom  of  a- 
boat  sixteen  miles.  It  varies  in  breadth  fi-omone  mile  to 
four.  Another  moM  extends  from  the  vicini^  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Denny,  on  the  int,  to  within  a  few  mites  of  tbe 
town  of  Dunbarton,  on  the  west*  Its  length  is  a'bont 
thirty  mites,  and  the  breadth  is  about  three  miles.  It  is 
here  and  there  intersected  by  narrow  portions  of  arable 
territory.  In  tbe  north-western  part  of  the  coun^,  which 
includes  Benlomond,  is  a  space  of  uncultivated  land  of  a> 
bout  ten  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth.  In  the 
soiithera  part  also  of  the  county,  a  district,  consisting  in 
general  of  peat-messes  and  uncultivated  moors,  occupies  a 
space,  from  Muiravenside  to  CuiAemauld,  of  about  eight 
^liles  in  leqgth  and  two  miles  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Xlw 
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H^iols  of  diese  moon  aad  mountains  contain  iboot' 
93,000  acres. 

The  mountaiDS  of  this  cottnt^  an  Mther  thoae  la  th» 
aeighbourhood  of  lAchlomoad,  of  whtdi  Benlomotxl  is 
thediief,  or'thosc  wbicbtravenetbe  southern  poUof  the 
county,  throi^h  the  parishes  of  Eilpatric^,  Baldernock, 
Cunput,  Kilsyth,  and  Denny.  The  uonfaeru  ranges  of 
these  last  are  denominated  the  Lennox  hills.  The  more 
touthem  branches  receive  their  deaomination  from  the  pa- 
rishes through  which  they  pass,  and  are  called  Campue 
fells,  Ktliyth  or  Kilpauick.  hills,  &c. 

Of  the  former  divi^on  of  mountains  nc  have  already 
mentioned  Benlomond,  together  with  its  great  and  preci- 
pitous height.  The  view  from  the  mountain  is  beyood 
conception  grand  and  interesting.  At  the  bottom  ^s  seen 
the  beautiful  lake,  stretched  out  like  a  mirror  ;  its  islands 
having  lost  their  ragged  forms,  and  appearing  as  flat  sur- 
faces  amid  the  bright  expanse.  The  banlu  of  the  lak« 
are  seen  ornamented  with  genllemeos  scats  and  ci^vated 
ground).  Looking  towards  the  east,  the  rich  plains  of 
Lothiaa  and  Stirlingshire  are  distinctly  spread  out  to  the 
sight.  Casting  out  eyes  from  thence  (o  the  south,  and 
pursuing  the  view  towards  the  west,  the  high  grounds  of 
Linarkahire,  the  vales  of  Renfrewshire,  with  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  and  the  wide  Atlantic,  with  its  islands,  are  clearlj 
discenied ;  while  the  Isle  of  Man,  aud  the  coast  of  Ire* 
land,  blended  as  it  were  with  the  sky,  are  scarcely  dis> 
eemible.  But  to  one  unaccustomed  to  .highland  scenery, 
the  most  striking  view  is  nndoabtedly  on  the  nor^  side, 
which  may  in  tmth  be  termed  horribly  or  fearfully  sub- 
liow.  The  eye,  from  where  it  first  discecas  the  OchJt 
hills,  near  the  east,  ranging  along  the  north  till  it  comes 
near  the  western  ocean,  sees  nothing  but  mountain  npoit 
jSMintfuti,  elevatiJig  their  summiu  in  almost  every  variety 
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■^of  formation.  In  tbis  stupendous  raoge  are  to  be  seen 
Ben-Nevis,  the  bighest  hill  in  Britain,  Benlawcrs,  Ben- 
Torlicb,  and  Cnuchan,  to  the  north ;  and  to  the  south- 
west Goatfield,  a  high  hiU  in  the  isle  of  Airan,  and  Ae 
Paps  of  Jura.  There  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Tallej* 
between  the  aionntaiot  scFeral  lakes  in  Fcrthsbfre.  A- 
nong  these  are  Loch  Catharine,  Iiocbard,  vd  Loch 
MoQteith.  Tbe  north  side  of  the  mountain  is  veiy 
ttecp.  In  ooe  part  it  a  dreadful  precipice,  already 
mentioned,  more  than  300  fiithoms  deep,  and  firm  must 
be  the  nerves  of  him  who  cut  look  down  onmoTed. 
Tbis  moonuiu  in  height  is  surpassed  hy  Ben-Nevi^ 
Benlawert,  and  some  other  mountains ;  but  the  diSireace 
ta  more  than  compensated  by  tht  elegance  of  its  insaU> 
ted  utuation  with  respect  to  the  neighboiiring  hills,  its 
&jna  being  that  of  a  huge  truncated  ctMie,  and  its  appear- 
snce,  from  whatever  part  it  is  -viewed,  much  more  noble 
and  magnificent  than  that  of  the  hills  above  mentiooed. 
The  lower  ports  bf  the  mountain,  on  the  nde  next  the 
lake,  are  finely  skirted  with  wood.  la  the  boiubux 
months  this  mountain  is  visited  hy  strangers  from  eveiy 
quarter  of  the  tslaod,  as  well  as  fbreigoers,  who  come  to 
view  the  romantic  scenerj  of  the  ICghlaods.  Tbe  mond> 
of  September  Is  in  general  accountedthe  best  for  aacend&g 
it,  because,  from  the  cool  temperature  of  die  air,  the  ho- 
rizoD  is  less  clouded  hy  vapours  than  during  the  more  in- 
tense beats  of  summer.  Tbis  mountain  is  entirclj  tbe 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  Plovers  abomtd 
new  the  middle  of  it,  grouse  above  these,  and  near  the 
top  of  the  mountain  ptarmigans  are  &equently  sceu.  A- 
mong  other  rare-plants  the  cloudberry  (ruhu  ehaatanonu) 
is  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
mountaio.  Its  blossoms  are  of  a  purplish  white,  and  are 
succeeded  by  a  bunch  of  red  berries,  whidi  arc  ripe  ia 
July,   and  have  a  pleasant  flavour.      They  are   nmd> 
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Mtettfaed  br  iiaay  sortbera  nfttioDli  'llie  latilitijen  U^^^ 
harj  tbem  hmong  the  snow^  and  thus  preserve  them  freih 
from  yeAi  to  ytv*  They  eat  them  with  tht:  milk  rf  thp 
nin-deer.  At  the  southern  foot  <^th4  motintuDf  vtrj  ocSr 
the  Inn  tt  RowardennBa,  are  to  b*  found  great  qiiaatities 
of  dfura  roMidi'Jbiia,  or  ronnd-leaved  Mudevrj  mod 
irojtra  aagtl&nt  or  great  suiidew.  These  plant!  catch 
flies  hj  ihmtin;  up  their  leates,  and  Crushing  them  M 
deaths  in  thii  tbej-  reaei&ble  the  dimuta  mrncifmlin 
or  Ametictfn  fly-cater.  At  a  great  height  on  the  sioon* 
tain  growl  the  niiMt  aeaitlui  or  moss  catch-fly^  ihd 
leftTCs  of  which  form  a  beantifdl  gmn  turf  like  a  cirpe^ 
whieh  is  Tariegtted  with  a  fine  purple  flower^  and  grows  in 
large  patches.  IIm  ekht«tilia  alpattu,  or  dnqutfdi],  k' 
dici  mantki  grOwl  tipoo  all  the  upper  pari*  of  the  moun- 
tun.  The  jMaUim  prttoimiiiitf  at  i^a«umbent  Mlver-) 
weed*  distbguished  bjr  ill  ttidentate  leares^  grows  id 
great  quantity  cten  on  the  rery  iommit.  tltesti  remarkj 
ought  not  to  he  contidetcd  by  general  rbtders  aa  Bolmpor-k 
lant  By  obacrving  the  plants  upon  whieh  Nature  hat  be^ 
suwed  that  baidineai  of  eonatitntion  which  fitt  them  fof 
withstanding  the  aeverity  of  climate  whkh  must  W  eneoon^ 
teredoQthe  bleak  lldea  and  stuiuiut0fBeoIom6nd^  intelU* 
gent  men  ditooTet  the  tBeOas  of  covering  with  Mdi  rerdnrtf 
the  bet  otH  rugged  and  barren  cOootEy  of  inferior  altitode^ 
&y  obaeTring  whetiier  any  otoe  of  theat  alpine  jdaots  is 
grateful  to  sheep  and  Caide^  and  by  transplanting  them 
frwn  their  natural  teattf  the  meihs  are  obtained  of  unl» 
tbg  profit  with  omkmeat,  and  of  covering  the  fan  of  tut« 
turej  in  every  quaner,  at  once  with  ftrtib^  and  beauty. 

Of  the  hills  in  the  aoothem  part  of  the  county  the  high.  (■  ^fi 
est  lidge  of  those  ealkd  the  Cmpsie  Fells,  is  abotit  1509 '^'^ 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  ISOO  feet  from 
the  base  of  the  ridge.     The  acdivi^  of  die  bills  a  veij 
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y^— »t°'-  rapiif ;  but  they  possess  th*  appesranoe  and  character  rf 
the  soathern,  not  of  the  Kgfaluid  mountains.  Their  sor- 
fftce  is  irreen,  or  covered  with  mossy  pasture  ;  and  they 
do  not  rise  Kloft  into  abrupt  and  precipitous  naked  peaks. 
These  mounteins  in  thepaHsb  of  Kilsyth  do  not  rise  above 
1200  feet  fraSt  the  level  of  the  TaUey,  or  1398  above  the 
i^ew  (ran  sca.  '  From  the  summit  of  the  highest  there  is  one  of  die 
Sy^  most  extensive,  beautify,  and  variegated  views  in  Scot- 
land. The  first  thing  that  urests  the  attention  is  the  ama- 
zing extent  of  prospect  that  opens  all  Around.  Part  of 
at  least  fourteen,  if  not  sixteen  counties^  or  perhaps  one- 
half  of  Scotland,  is  under  the  eye  at  one  glance.  Tboagh 
not  nearly  so  beautiful  or  variegated  as  that  from  the 
top  of  Benlomond,  ihe  view  is  richer  and  ntore  exten- 
sive i  for,  being  nmrly  at  equal  distances  from  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  German  oceans,  the  whole  extent  of  the  island 
from  east  to  west  is  viewed  at  onee.  Towards  the  south 
and  north  the  prospect  is  still  more  extensive.  At  s 
moderate  calculation,  the  area  of  the  whole  may  be 
12,000  miles.  The  striking  contrast  between  the  High- 
lands and  the  Lowlands  is  the  next  thing  ttuit  attracts  the 
attention.  If  the  eye  is  turned  sonthward  from  the  Fritb 
of  Forth  to  Clyde,  and  &om  Pentland  and  Galloway  to 
the  Oohil  and  Ktlpatrick  hills,  the  whole  seems  one  ex- 
tended fertile  ]4ain.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  a  more  stri- 
king contrast  to  this  than  the  prospect  to  the  nonh.  Fos 
seventy  or  eighty  mites  it  .appears  to  be  an  endless  suc- 
cesucHi  of  hill  upon  htll,  overtopping  one  another  till 
they  are  lou  in  the  distance  of  the  pro^wct, '  and  blend* 
ed  with  the  blue  clouds  or  azure  sky.  In  a  foggy  day 
or  frosty  morning  the  prospect  is  truly  picturesque. 
Being  raised  entirely  above  the  fog,  the  whole  plain  to 
the  south  appears  like  the.  sea  in  a  calm,  while  the  hiUs 
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C)tt  tbe  Roith  leein  to  rise  like  islands  ont  of  the  muUf  at ,  '^tan.  ^ 
like  the  lumultuons  waves  of  the  oceiui  in  z  storm. 

Of  the  rivers  in  this  coiintj  the  Forth  is  the  chiefs  andVonlb 
indeed,  though  not  the  Ivgest,  it  has  always  been  ac 
tfoonted  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Scottish  riTers.  It 
rises  an  inconnderable  lill  from  the  north  side  of  Benlo- 
Viond,  and  flows  to  some  distance  within  the  north-west 
borders  of  Perthshire.  Speedily  the  torrents,  constantly 
pooling  down  ftom  this  comer  of  the  OrampianS)  incressio 
it.  to  the  size  of  a  considerable  bum  or  brook,  which  winds 
through  the  valley,  and  at  times  expands  into  the  appear^ 
anc«  of  a  lake.  The  Forth  has  this  peculiar  cbaractcTi 
that  from  its  source  till  it  is  lost  in  the  estuary  or  &ith 
which  bears  its  name,  its  oonrse  is  serpentine,  or  mean* 
ders  in  every  varie^  of  forms  that  a  sportive  imaginatioti 
can  conceive.  Sax  above  Stirling  it  proceeds  along  a  le- 
vel  tract  of  an  alluvial  territory  or  delta  land,  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  was  in  a  former  period  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  ocean,  but  from  which  that  element  has 
been  expelled  la  consequence  ofthe  gradual  depositation  of 
soil  brought  from  the  upper  territory,  here  allowed  slowly 
to  subside,  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  of  the  tides,  till 
it  has  gradually  formed  an  extonsive  plain,  consisting  of 
what  is  in  Scotland  denominated  carse  lands.  This  river 
is  navigable  op  to  the  town  of  Stirling  for  vessels  of  se* 
vcDty  tons  burden ;  but  from  Stirling  downward  to  Alloa, 
which  In  a  direct  line  is  only  a  distance  of  six  miles,  the 
windings  of  the  river  are  so  singularly  intricate,  and  it 
takes  such  strange  peninsulating  sweeps,  that  the  same  dis- 
tance by  water  is  nearly  twenty  miles.  At  Alloa  the  river 
is  Mte-balf  mile  broad ;  at  Stirling  it  is  contained  withio 
the  four  arches  of  a  bridge.  Along  the  whole  of  this  intri* 
pate  channel  the  flax  and  reflux  of  the  tide  continually  mia 
t)w  fu>p  wjth  its  waters,  and  stir  up  the  mod,  M  that  iti^ 
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Wittrt.  ari  impor*  itrrimm.  It  is  of  little  use  la  Davigtdeivfo* 
caase  if  veoel*  were  to  tnut  to  tbeii  nib  ^ottc,  tb^ 
wotdd  be  Qoder  the  necessity  of  miting  &fr  ewtrj  wind 
roiMid  the  ooaptss.  Bad  th«t  nxsre  thui  odcc  or  twice. 

Cmui.  The  river  Cbttoi  rises  in  dte  centre  of  die  coimtj,  aai 
nmning  eastward  entcfS  Ae  Fri&  <rf  Fonk  ^>oat  tfaftr 
milea  froflk  Falkark.  In  its  whole  kngth  it  is,  u  its  name 
deoetes,  a  wintSag  scraam,  atid  '  tbe  boonj  liakS'tif  Carron 
water"  art  dfeserredly  celebrated.  At  titfgtcat  distance 
fronrits  so«rce  it  enters  the  Carroa  hofmt  meadow,  and 
for  Dpwaids  of  three  English  miles  it  flaws  itt  k  sbiw  sr« 
pentine'  cobtsc  over  one'  of  the  finest  ^ti  aunt  fertife  tracts 
of  natural  meadow  that  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  Ak  island. 
This-lfaot  etmfaina  npwai^  of  lOOO  Seottisb  acm  m  on* 
eontinoed  pl^.  Im  MuUaierv  firon  the  adjotaing  InghtSa 
twenty  or  thirty  different  parties  of  people  arc  to  be  seen 
«i^>toyed  upon  it  in  hay-nlakitag  ;  and  dtrias  wnlcr  tbo 
river  ia  tndustrimikly  led  over  its  wlude  extant  tv-fertiliza 
k  for  tbe  eosoing  crop.  In  bodi  titaations  it«ffbrda  a  {dea- 
»ng  object,  amidst  Ae  Nealuwss  of  the  sorrooadug  billy 
toontry.  Leaving  tbe  Gartm  bog,  ttie  rirer  raebes  over 
the  AochmKlie  Ein  or  Spooler  »tseiDeadoiwdwtaract;  af-* 
ter  which  it  prooeeda  in  a  move  qoiet  coarse^and  is  nan* 
gaUe  to  the  villi^  of  CuTon  Shore.  like  aU  Ac  itrea— 
in  this  interesting  district^its  wmers  have  been  ofkes  stinn- 
ed  with  blood.  In  the  poeou  of  Ossian  tbe  banks  of  tbe 
Carron  Ibrm  the  scene  of  hostili^  between  Ae  lltMaaBS 
and  the  independent  tribes  of  the  nortii.  The  andeat  bat 
lad  of  Gil  Morice,  the  story  of  which  has  been  Sieved 
into  6ic  celebrated  trngedy  of  Donglaa,  lepraeau  the 
mother  of  tbe  unfortonate  young  hero  as  having  **  Eved 
•n  Carron  side."  hi  the  lower  part  of  its  txnxtCf  as  wdl 
as  in  tke  upper  district  the  Carroa  frequently  overfiows 
Ac  teaitw^  ucai  in  baaks.    Some  of  the  low-lyiiig  laadi 
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«n  the  banki  of  the  Forth  are  lubjected  to  the  oreHlow-  ^tat. 
ings  of  the  river.  A  conudenible  hrm,  called  SoiUfbr^ 
maagie,  pnbMj  from  itt  being  gaimd  from  the  Forth, 
is  particularly  snbject  to  thii  incoa-renieiice.  The  wall 
.with  which  it  ii  suiroonded  hu  wmetiincs  been  brokeo 
down  hj  the  weight  of  the  water,  and  the  greater-part 
of  &xt  land  overflowed.  The  Carron,  throaghoat  it» 
whole  morse,  ia  celebrated  fw  the  ^nantit^,  qtialitf, 
aqd  lise  of  its  tront.  The  endleaa  variety  of  ahamata 
pool  and  stream,  and  the  openneu  of  its  bankii  con- 
cur in  rendering  jt  the  favourite  retreat  of  Ae  angler ; 
insomu^  that  people  of  all  ranks,  and  from  a  consider- 
aUe  distance,  resort  to  it  in  the  fishing  season ;  and  tbera 
is  KUttlj  a  shepherd  or  peasant  oq  its  banfcs  who  is  not 
■■liiient  la  this  art,  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  It  is 
ikid,  however,  that  fish  are  not  so  absndant  in  this  and 
other  stzaams  as  formerly,  in  conseqaence,  it  is  though^ 
of  the  me  of  lime  as  a  manoire,  or  of  the  cnldvation  of  flax, 
wbieh  being  steeped  in  the  rills  and  rivulets,  pollntea  the 
streams,  asd  renders  them  hurtful  to  trout  and  all  Aher 
fiA.  As  few  or  no  proprietors  reside  near  the  nppcr  part 
of  die  river,  fishing  becomes  a  common  privilege  j  and 
drag-nets,  or  podt'Oets,  that  is,  nets  in  form  of  a  bag,  ar^ 
often  used,  by  which  the  larger  fish  are  destroyed. 

'Bannockbum  is  more  celebralad  in  history  than  ■■"p™'  ihaMtt 
taot  as  a  river,  being  only  a  small  stream  or  bnm,  as  its^""'' 
•ane  implies.  It  bckngs  chiefly  to  the  parish  of  St  Ni* 
oiaa't,  and  rises  either  from  the  high  lands  in  the  north* 
west  of  that  parish,  or  from  a  lake  within  it  called  Zoci 
Coulter,  which  is  about  two  milet  in  arcomference,  and 
abounds  with  perches  and  eels.  Bannodcbnm,  for  what 
reasoQ  we  know  no^  receives  its  name  from  the  ^»««trr^ 
nrrsirw/ of  the  Romapi.   I^'oleavened  cakas,  tOMted  m  tbe 
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,  ^■'■^  ivhes,  or  opoa  sn  iron  plate  called  a  gtrdJt^  are  nuud 
biHMocit  in  Scotland. 

Avcn.  A  stream  called  Avon  has  itt  rise  from  some  lakes  in 
the  Bouth-ensteni  comer  of  this  county  and  in  the  ad- 
joining parish  of  CumberQauld.  It  passes  off  to  the  east- 
ward, and  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  this  coun- 
ty and  Linlithgowshire, 

Bisick.  The  river  Enrick.  has  its  source  in  the  parish  of  Fintry, 
and,  as  formerly  mentioned,  flows  westward  into  Lochlo- 
mond.  K.idng  from  the  hill  of  Fintry,  it  flows  eastward 
to  a  short  distance,  and  thereafter  suddenly  turns  to  the 
south,  and  after  two  miles,  bending  into  the  direction  of 
due  west,  it  ruslics  over  what  is  called  the  Loup  ofFim- 
try  ;  a  cataract  of  nisety'One  feet  in  height^  over  which 
the  river  suddenly  pours  its  whole  stream,  forming  in 
rainy  weather,  or  after  a  thunder>shower,  a  waterfal  of  no 
.mean  magnificence,  llie  river  afterwards  passes  through 
the  parish  of  Kilteam,  where  it  exparicnces  another  fall 
into  what  is  called  the  P«f  of  Cea-tiuss.  This  is  a  deep 
pool,  shaped  like  a  cauldron  or  pot,  into  which  the  water 
falls  over  a  rock  tliat  lies  across  the  direction  of  the  ri- 
ver. The  fall  is  not  perpendicular,  but  is  interrupted  by 
three  or  four  breaks.  This  pot,  which  is  well  known,  and 
is  abundantly  romantic,  affords  no  small  eniertunment  t(> 
the  angler,  as  the  salmon  and  trout  from  Lochlomond, 
being  frequently  unable  to  force  their  way  to  the  sunv 
mit  of  the  fall,  which  requires  two  or  three  great  leapt 
rapidly  made  in  successioo,  are  detained  in  the  .pot  or  pool 
below,  and  are  often  caught  in  numbers. 

Jh  the  parish  of  Buchanan,  adjoining  to  Lochlomond* 

•    this  river  flows  in  beautiful  curves  throagfa  the  feitil): 

haughs  or  flats  of  Buchanan,  and  the  neighbouring  pa. 

rish  of  Kilmaronock  in  Dunbartonshire,     When  LochlOf 

mond  is  full  in  winter,  the  river  is  apt  to  regorge  19  a 
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{ce»l  extent  upon  the  lower  grounds,  and,  as  it  gradutJly ,  ^*'^ ,. 
flows  off,  enriches  the  soil ;  but  whm  these  floods  occur 
in  spring  after  the  seed  is  sown,  or  in  autunu)  before  the 
corns  are  itsao'Wfid,  they  never  fail  to  produce  much  nus- 
chief.  Indeed,  in  a  cold  climate,  lands  thus  ^tuawd  are 
evidently  better  adapted  for  grass  than  for  the  plough.  It 
is  even  said,  that  !n  wtuma  UBS,  when  these  fields  were 
covered  bj  a  flood  of  the  river,  there  suddenly  came  an 
intense  frost,  which  enabled  mea  to  walk  oa  the  ice  a< 
bove  the  standing  com« 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  £tirick  receives  the  tIm  Blue. 
Klane,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  parish  called.  Stratb- 
btant^  \jit^i  on  the  south  ude  of  the  ridge  which  over- 
looks the  Forth  from  the  south,  aad  is  called  the  Lennox 
bills.  The  Blane  rises  from  ■  very  h^  hill,  elevated 
above  the  rest  of  the  range,  with  a  cmical  top  called  the 
EarPt  Seat :  the  river  proceeds  id  a  aouth-weit  directioii 
for  three  miles,  ^d  thereafter  is  precipitated  over  several 
high  falls.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Spout 
of  Ballagan,  a  cascade  of  seventy  feet  in  height ;  after  an 
additional  course  of  eight  miles,  it  loses  itself  in  the  En- 
rick.  The  long  and  narow  sequestered  vale  of  Stisth- 
Uane  has  at  times,  in  consequence  of  the  near  vici- 
nity of  the  mountams,  and  of  the  heavy  torrents,  <»-  ra. 
4her  wa!:*:  spouts,  which  Suddenly  burst  among  them, 
been  exposed  to  much  danger  from  inundations.  It  was 
long  said  by  old  persons,  that  upwards  of  seventy  years 
ago,  a  water  spout  burst  on  the  iCarl's  Stat,  and  poured 
Bttch  a  torrent  from  the  hill  as  rlirei't^.i^d  the  inhabi- 
tants with  unavoidable  destruction.  As  -J;  ■  Blanc  falls 
JRto  the  valley  at  the  summit  of  the  country,  wi)er«  ihe 
land  declines  bodi  towards  the  eastern  and  the  ^'t r.iem 
Beits,  a  portion  of  the  torrent  was  discharged  eastw^id, 
»nd  thus  the  valley  of  Strathblane  was  in  some  mea- 
4lite  H^rpd  f  bat  Uie  magnitude  of  the  inundation  wag 
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W|Wf^  ^  tlwtys  tbought  to  have  bfien  exaggcntnl  hy  tame,  titf 
the  iSth  of  August  }105|  when  m  similar  torrent  mads 
it!  appearance.  About  eight  o'clock  of  the  evening  Ot 
that  da^,  the  doqds,  whioh  daring  the  tftenuxm  bad 
^img  in  tbreat^ng  aspect  around  the  skirts  of  the  berir 
gton^  were  condensed  above  the  £ari's  Seat<  Here  ^ttj 
iHirst  and  itH,  a*  was  evident  ftom  the  e&cts^  in  eor 
file  sheet*.  The  Spout  of  Ball^an  appeared  as  an  opCB- 
-  ii>g)  vrfaence  the  bowels  of  tbc  ounmtain  were  issnieg  in 
vatcr  upon  the  plain ;  the  torrent  burst  the  banks  of 
the  rivet  on  each  lide,  and  discharged  itself  in  nearljr 
fqual  quantities  to  the  east  and  west.  That  which  mUt 
west  tore  up  every  thing  beff>Fe  it.  Coni-fields  were  luj 
waste ;  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  were  destroyed  to  • 
great  amount.  Much  damage  w^s  done  to  the  bleaeh- 
^dt  below.  It  carried  stones  of  three  ton;  weight  a  con- 
^detable  w^  into  the  open  fipUs.  At  one  place  it  forced 
B  passage  for  itself  ^ong  the  public  road,  which  it  ton  op 
like  the  chanoeL  of  a  river,  {a  short,  it  presented  fD(lt  K 
scene  of  devastation  as  appears  almost  incredible.',  It  14 
(»mputed,  that  tbe^e  was  at  least  six'  timet  ibe  qnantity  o^ 
water  ever  ^cen  in  the  river  during  the'  greatest  usual 
Qopds ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  circumstan^  of  a  part 
being  discharged  to  the  east,  it  would  hftve'  kwqit  the 
bouses  situated  oi)  its  banks  beftvc  it.  'It  lasted  four 
bonis;  during  which  time  the  tbt^Dder  and  lightmng  were 
tremendous. 

The  Btane,  and  all  the  waters  thfit  Ml  intq  the  Enrick, 
abound  in  trout,  and  also  in  s^lmMi  wh«i  tlist  river  is  in' 
^ood,  as  the  f^ck  it  »  very  iavoimie  resort  of  the  sal* 
mon  t  ascending  the  Leven  from  the  Clyde,  they  pnaa 
through  liOchlomond  into  the  Enrick  in  great  numbers. 
Ve\ri^  The  Kelvin,  like  the  Enrick,  descends  from  the  sum* 
^if  of  tbc  coQntry  wettwaid  i  Im^  iptteM  4^  {I'ocee'uV  *<*■ 
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ward*  Lochlomondi  its  course  ii  tp  the  woth-wctl,  and  h    ^Mg»-_ 

•aten  the  Gljde  at  the  viUage  of  Partick  below  Glasgow. 

Ilk  Eelvia  rises  netr  the  centie  of  the  parish  of  Kilsyth ; 

lo  its  whole  coarse,  both  here  and  in  the  connties  of  Dunbar. 

ton  and  Lanark^  it  flows  through  ezteotiTC  valleys,  con- 

toiniDgin  its  most  valnable  part  a  tract  of  about  a  mile  and 

9  qnartw  in  breadth,  and  four  miles  in  length.     The  ri. 

ver  formerly  flowed  in  a  slow,  oozing,  serpentioe  oonrse. 

The  soil  of  the  adjacent  plain  is  a  rich  loam  to  the  depth 

of  five  feet ;  but  being  flooded  at  least  eight  times  in  the 

Tear,  and  at  all  periods  snfiering  from  stagnating  water^ 

the  crops  were  precarious,  the  grass  was  ixtarse,  and  in 

inanj  places  the  soil  w«s  entirely  overgrows  with  flaga» 

ndiea,  and  water  liUies.      Sir  Archibald  Edmonston, 

the  proprietor  on  the  norfb,  f)ffered  to  the  proprietors 

of  the  soath,  who  were  numerous,  to  pay  two-^rda 

«f  the  expettce  of  straightening  the  bed  of  the  river, 

whereby  it  might  be  enabled  to  flow  rapdly  away.  After 

nany  obstmctiDas  the  plan  was  at  last  agreed  to  in  liQ^ 

end  ezeeated  by  Mr  Robert  Whitworth  csgineer.    A  ca- 

iul>  three  miles  in  Icngtb,  was  cut  Jbr  the  river,  with  a 

frU  of  tbtr^  feet  in  the  whole  space.    The  dimennoos  of 

Ihe  cut  are  various  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  wa. 

j|er  it  receives.    For  a  mile  at  the  top,  where  there  is  only 

a  small  river,  it  is  only  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  wide 

it  the  snz&ce  by  ten  or  twelve  at  the  bottom;  but  asitre. 

•eives  new  accessions  of  water,  it  was  proportionsUy  enlart 

ged ;  so  that  the  second  mile  it  is  twen^-two  or  twenty. 

fcnr  at  the  top  by  fburte^  or  stztccn  at  the  bottom ;  and 

the  lowest  and  remaiuiog '  part  9f  it  is  twenty^eight  by 

■szteen  or  eighteen.    Of  course  the  whole  cut  is  of  a  re* 

|nltr  fonn,  sloping  gradually  on  each  rid^  and  hap^uly 

proportioiicd  to  the  quantity  ef  vater  it  is  meant  to  dis« 

«bn:ge.   TIm  vodfctalur  wu  paid  from  fd.  to  sjd*  cac^ 
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WM«t»  enihic  yard.  'The  water  mas  off  dear,  and  the  cut  ii  not) 
even  in  the  highest  floods,  ibove  two-thirds  tilled  with 
Water ;  the  land  is  completely  drained,  and  preserved 
firom  inundatiotu.  The  whole  expence  did  not  amount  to 
L.aoo  Sterling.. 

Several  streams  ran  into  the  £elvin  in  Uie  upper  part 
of  its  course.  Among  these  is  the  Gaml  Bum,  which  io 
a  mik  and  a  half  fidli  over  a  multitude  of  cataracti^  and 
descends  nearly  1000  feet ;  but  the  principal  part  of  its 
waters  are  now  made  to  flow  into  a  reservoir  for  the  sup- 
ply of  ibe  canal  between  Forth  and  Clyde.  In  the  parish 
f>f  Canpsie  is  the  Glassart,  which  descends  from  the  Camp- 
ne  Fells,  and  conveys  the  waters  of  a  vast  number  of  ri> 
Tulets  into  the  Kelvin.  In  rainy  weather  the  summits  of 
the  mountains  are  here  often  covered  with  blue  mist,  when 
multitudes  of  torrents  arc  seen  rushing  down  their  sides^ 
a^s  it  were  out  of  the  cloud. 

Additional  to  these  are  many  burns  and  streams,  wfaicb 
pom  down  &«a  the  higher  grounds,  and  intersect  the 
country  in  all  directions.  They  have  g.nerally  hollow- 
ed out  for  themselves  deep  furrows  or  gleas  on  the  ^de« 
-of  the  hills ;  from  wf.tch,  after  ^itavy  rains,  they  roil 
down  with  dreadful  unpctuo^i'y, carrying  before  them  al« 
most  every  obsti  action  in  the  way.  Many  of  them  ia 
their  course,  falling  over  high  pirci^tiiioes,  exhibit  not  a 
£ew  magnificent  and  romantic  appearances,  and  all  of  them 
cc»tain  excellent  trout. 
Lakn.  The  county  contains  no  lakes  of  importance,  unless 
Lochlomond  be  considered  as  partially  belonging  to  il. 
In  the  parish  of  Buchanan,  near  Lochlomond,  ther6  are 
three  small  lak.cs,  Dulochan,  Locharclet,  and  Lochamnsn- 
paim.  The  first  of  these  contuns  pike,  and  the  secraid 
pike  and  large  trout.  In  the  parish  of  Strathblane  are  tax 
^cs,  in  the  moorland  part  of  the  district }  the  larg^  of 
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theU,  however,  does  not  exceed  hilf  a  mile  ia  l«Bgtli«  end ,  ^■'fa*  . 
tone  quartet  of  &  mile  in  breadth  ;  but  they  Krre  to  be- 
stow &  certain  degree  of  UTelinen  upoD  a  detolate  region : 
titej  abound  with  pike,  perch,  and  trout,  and  are  frequeoU 
«d  hj  wild  ducki  and  other  aquatic  fowls.  In  the  parish  Qi  in  iw 
of  Kilsjth  the  great  reservoir  for  the  canal  between  Forth*"*^' 
and  Clyde,  though  formed  artiSdally,  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  holding  the  place  of  a  lake.  It  is  perhaps  on* 
of  the  lai^st  and  most  beauuful  artifidal  sheets  of  w»< 
ter  ia  the  kingdom.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  fblly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  somewhat  less  than  half  a  mile 
in  Ineadth,  .and  covers  upwards  of  seven^  acres.  The 
eoontry  around  it  is  rugged  and  uneven,  and  gives  the 
whole  a  romantic  air.  A  few  firs  are  planted  at  the  cast 
fndand  in  an  island  near  the  west  end  of  the  lake.  Tb^ 
thrive  very  well,  and  add  variety  and  beauty  to  the  wbde. 
31ie  eipcnce  of  this  work  was  very  tnconuderable  in 
comparison  of  the  sut&ce  and  qaantity  of  water  it  coiu 
tains.  It  was  originally  an  extensive  hallow,  as  if  scooped 
out  for  the  purpose  by  the  band  of  Nature.  At  one  (Uce 
only  there  was  a  deep  opening  about  lOO  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  200  yards  at  the  top.  By  filling  this  up  to 
the  height  of  about  35  feet,  the  work  was  at  once  com- 
pleled  i  and  by  leaving  a  shiice  in  the  centre,  it  can  be 
filled  or  emptied  at  pleasure.  The  whole  ia  finished  in  a 
masterly  and  ingenious  maimer.  This  lake  abounds  with 
fish  ;  and  if  it  were  not  occasionally  let  out  ia  the  drought 
of  summer  to  supply  the  great  canal,  it  would  furnish  a- 
bnndance  of  perch  and  trout  at  all  timc^  and  of  the  very 
best  quality. 

The  climate  of  thu  coun^  is  various.    Its  western  and  Cliaiku. 
fonth-westem  districts  are  exposed  to  frequent  winds  and 
(leavy  rains  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.     In  iu  oorth-west- 
;|jn  jiart,  which  encroaches  upmi  the  line  of  the  Grampian^ 
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CGitf.  soma  of  these  monntuiiB,  aad  partieolaHj  BenlomoDd,pe« 
netnte  so  fir  into  the  upper  r^om  of  the  lir*  that  the j  so. 
ocnarily  expericQce  much  sererity  of  dimate,  sad  ue  oo- 
wed  vitfa  now  daring  a  connderable  part  of  die  jear. 
The  high  coontrjr  in  the  middle  of  the  comtj,  particularly 
the  monstaina  called  CampsU  FtOt,  intercepting  the  doada 
both  from  the  eaat  and  the  vcs^  large  quantitiea  of  raia 
faH  there,  tod  tfae  weather  ia  so  changeable  as  conaide* 
nblj  to  retard  vegetation.     The  town  of  Stirling,  and 
die  northern  nde  of  these  monatains,  with  the  pUinfl 
which  thej  shelter,  experience  a  climate  more  diy  and 
^vonn^e.    Its  chief  inconvenience  ia  that  which  it  en* 
counters  frofp  the  piercbg  and  long-oontbned  eut  wind, 
which  sometinies  preyails,  from  the  eentre  to  the  eaatera 
etaremit7  of  thi;  lahmd,  firoip  the  middle  of  spring  to  Uie 
bcgmning  of  Sfmuaer. 
^a.        The  spil  of  this  cotmly  i)  fztrem^y  variona,  as  onght 
nabirallj  tp  be  expected  to  a  territorjr  to  much  divetri- 
fied  hf  hiDa  and  dales.  We  bare  iflrea^f  inentioncd,  in  ge- 
neral termv,  some  of  these  poUt,  partifvlartf  the  cxtan- 
^ve  moors,  the  carte,  ^ad  the  meadow  ground*.  The  soil 
in  the  western  parithei;  geneimllj  oontain*  a  coori^fraUe 
portion  pf  claT',  that  rendera  it  c<dd,  ntentm  of  wftq-, 
and  prodnctive  of  mosae*  and  coarse  grtssei,    ^lio  avb* 
soil  ia  mostly  either  a  hard  till,  inlpenetrable  Ij  wnter^  or 
an  argillaceom  kind  of  grit  of  a  reddish  folotir^  Ufifche^ 
and  streaked  widi  whitc^  g^7>  "^^  yellow.     The  forit 
taadt  constitate  one  of  the  most  remarkable  s<nlB  in  the 
aounty.     They  lie  in  a  low  situation  on  the  bank*  of  the 
Forth,  and  extend  from  the  river  of  A^vaa  on  the  cast  t«. 
Kelly  water  on  the  west ;  a  space  of  about  thirty  milea  in 
length  and  two  io  breadth  at  an  average.     Thtfy  arc  ele- 
rated  from  ten  t^  twen^-five  feet  above  high  water  mark, 
«ii4  a  imall  portion  of  them  it  is  some  places  orcrflowal 
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■t  timet  ij  Un  river.  The  soiTis  nnivenalfy  allowed  la  ><>^ 
be  the  allnTioa  deposited  by  the  Forth  and  its  tribnteiy 
•Ireanu,  and  coaseqaeaHf  to  be  the  spoils  of  the  higher 
ptonnds,  throogh  which  the  river  takes  its  coone.  It 
tiatSj  ocxitiits  of  a  high-coloured  day ^  a  small  qaandty 
«f  sand,  and  a  pretty  large  mimwc  of  once  organized 
matter.  In  tome  places  are  patches  of  till  of  vwioas  cow 
lonn,  bat  &ot  a.  atone  so  large  as  to  ohttmcl  the  plough  i* 
90  be  found.  The  s«il  of  the  best  qoality,  wfaco  dag  first 
from  the  natural  bed,  il  of  a  bright  Une  cohmr,  and  of  ff 
aabttaaoe  resembling  the  richest  soi^,  and  sometimes  «te& 
•erres  as  a  lubstitate  far  ftiUet's  earth.  Jn  many  places 
Ibe  day  is  excelle&dy  &ted  for  making  bricks*  tiksy 
nd  a  coane  kind  of  stoneware.  Tfte  dqidts  are  fimn 
fire  to  fifty  feet.  The  lubwils  are  tBtkns  ;  asavtiffclKyr 
hard  tin,  and  sea-shells  in  a  natural  state.  Tfaeiebedsof 
Aells  are  firom  a  few  inchet-  to  £mir  yards'  in  thickness ; 
Ihey  are  diiefiy  large  oysteft  with  s  mixture  of  coddeg^ 
whilks,  and  tome  otbac  shells  at  present  fortnd  in  the' 
tnlSd.  Patches  of  rich  and  fertile  loany  soQs  are  inter" 
^icrted  in  difiercnt  parts  of  the  sAire.  light  gravelly 
toils  are  chiefly  oa  the  banks  of  Enricky  Carrony  Blane^ 
ttd  other  waters  in  the  weatetn  and  miAand  parts  of  the' 
ocnnty.  The  general'  rvles  eoneeming  Ax  toils  art  two  : 
lb  the  neighbourhood  of  rapid  stream  the  valleya  here^ 
Si  eltewfaere,  are  in  generd  of  a  sharp  gnvdSy  character/ 
nd  thns  a  clay  soil  often  commenoes  where  the  access  of 
dt£  water  in  time  of  floods  ceases.  In  the  next  {dace,  the' 
tame  rale  obtains  here  which  we  have  remained  la  La> 
na^thtrc^  that  where  the  mrfiwe  rettt  npoa  a  bed  of  whin 
rode,  the  toil  it  fertile,  sharp,  toon  penetr«tcd  by  mds- 
tnrej  and  easily  dried ;  bn^  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
earth  ^  foil  of  valoable  minerals,  that  is,  where  coal  and 
freettoaa  aboimd,  die  day  opon  the  tUffiMq  acoompaole* 
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them,  prodacin^  ft  smi  of  «  cold  uid  retentlTe  cpuXty,  ttiA 
ill  adapted  to  a  wet  climate.  The  high  moon  here,  as  ia 
odwr  places  of  Scotland,  connst  of  a  mossj-  soil,  extreme* 
ly  Idose  when  dry,  but  when  wet  retentiTe  of  moistaie. 
Of  the  many  peat  moasei  in  this  coan^,  some  hare  been 
fixmed  upon  the  kerse  or  low  grounds  adjmning  to  the 
prindpsl  river,  bjr  the  process  which  we  described  whm 
treating  of  Dnm&iessbire  i  that  is  to  saj,  the  Romans  cut 
down  the  trees  which  formerly  grew  here,  and  formed  the 
most  formidable  retreats  of  the  natives.  Where  the  moss 
is  icmored,  these  trees  are  still  found  lying  in  all  direc- 
tions beside  their  roots,  which  still  condnae  firm  in  the 
ground  in  dieir  natural  position ;  and  from  impresnoos 
still  visible,  it  ia  evident  they  have  been  cut  with  an  axey 
or  some  similar  instrument.  That  they  were  cnt  down  hf 
the  Romans  is  not  only  probable  from  the  aoconsts  whidi 
the  historians  of  that  people  have  given  of  their  operations, 
but  is  confirmed  by  a  drcarastance  that  occurred  in  May 
lies,  when  a  large  round  vessel  of  thin  brass,  and  curious 
woriunanship,  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter  and  sixteen 
igcfaes  in  height,  was  discovered  npiui  the  sur&ce  of  the 
clay  buried  under  the  moss.  This  vessel,  found  npoo 
the  esute  of  John  Ramsay,  Esq.  of  Ochtertyre,  was  by 
that  gentleman  presented  to  the  AntiqoariBU  Soriety  of 
£diubtt^h,  in  whose  museum  it  remains  deposited  for 
|n«servation  ;  and  in  a  list  of  the  various  donations  pre> 
•cnted  to  that  socie^,  published  by  them  in  1782,  it  ia 
denominated  a  Romaa  eau^itttU.  The  only  mode  for 
improving  mosses  upon  the  suifwe  of  the  kerse  lands 
is  that  introduced  by  the  late  Lord  Eamei^  which  coo> 
nsts  of  floating  away  the  moss  by  means  of  a  stream  of 
water,  whereby  the  inferior  fertile  soil  is  recovered  and 
subjected  to  cultivation.  The  extensive  moors  of  this  and 
ether  countries  ue  most  obviensly  improved  by  means  of 
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[ilantations,  which,  faowever,  is  a  meABure  of  coasidenble  Afrind- 
czpcDce,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of-  enclosing  **"  ■  ^  _j 
lands ;  and  even  the  best  enclosures  are  apt  at  times  to 
prove  inmlGdent  for  the  secnritj  of  the  woods ;  because 
«fter  heavj  taSlt  of  snow,  the  sheep,  hj  the  aid  of  th£ 
drifibd  snow,  sn  enabled  to  climb  over  the  fences^  uid 
the  hues  also  do  considerable  damage  hy  destroying  the 
■kin  of  tho  young  trees  as  high  as  they  can  reach  ;  aa  ia-- 
jury  which  eSeetually  prevents  their  farther  growth. 

The  ftgricnlture  of  this  county  is  newisarily  very  vz-Apiat>, 
rious.  In  the  parish  of  Gargunnock,  and  elsewhere  upon""^ 
the  Carse  or  Kerse,  all  estates  cousin  of  moor,  dry  field, 
«nd  kerse-fanns.  On  the  south  is  the  moor  oi  hilly  trac^ 
extending  from  Stirling  to  Dunbarton,  and  is  only  fit  tor 
sheep-pasture.  The  dry  fields  occupy  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  hills  or  moor  and  the  kerse>grouuds } 
uid  upon  these  great  improvements  have  of  late  been  car-. 
ried  on.  The  carse-larids,  which  are  ajl  arable,  are  sub- 
divided into  farms  from  aboot'15  to  100  acres  each  ;  but 
Crom  30  to  40  are  most  common.  Farms  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  county  are  from  SO  to  1000  acres,  of  which 
there  is  commcmly  a  mixture  of  rough  wet  land  that  is 
pastured  only.-  Almost  naiversally  the  farms  are  occu- 
lted by  the  persons  who  rent  them.  Small  possessions^ 
from  two  to  90  aoes  are  to  be  met  with  in  several  parts, 
•od  in  the  old  language  of  the  country  are  still  denonu- 
nated  pemiieiu.  The  oocupien  of  them  are  generally 
day-labourers,  who  gain  their  livelihood  by  working  for 
the  neighbouring  farmers,  or  upon  the  high  roads.  Many 
of  them  arc  alto  in  the  possession  of  manufacturers  or 
mechanics,  for  the  accommodation  of  their  families.  A- 
round  the  villages  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  small 
properties  held  in  feu. 

In  the  Kerse,  wheat  is  usually  preceded  by  mmmer-Cnrik 
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'Agri'^  lallov ;  sad  much  barley  »  reared,  aaJi  tr  Mtdaaiti  ttU 
fc— .,-'..-'  perior  to  uxj  other  in  the  dijtrict.  The  cnltivatun  d 
Iowa  grasMS  is  bccoOtc  vttj  generd.  Peai  and  beans 
ire  Jiltle  cnltitflted  in  the  high  parts  of  the  conntf,  but 
toj  geatrtSij  in  xbi  Kene  as  a  mixed  trap.  The  tori 
aip  husbandiT'  is  not  exteonValj  carried  on;  mlesi  to- 
wards the  eastam  part  of  the  coontjr.  In  the  Kene  land^ 
the  fdlowlng  rotation  is  generally  preferred,  l.  Summet* 
£d]owi2.^/lieat;  a.ticansandpeaM;  4.Bariej';  S.'Ha.ji 
0.  Oats.  It  appears,  from  a  memmr  pfeaeaied  to  the 
fioaid  of  A^coltore  by  William  Wii|^  M.D.F.R.S. 
that  potatoes  were  not  planted  oat  in  &e  open  field  in  this 
tountyy  of  p«thtfps  any  where  else  in  Scotlntd,  (ill  sbont 
the  year  1738,  when  Thoans  Frentice,-.a  day-Jabonrer^ 
first  cultivated  potaton  in  the  open  field  in  Hx  parish  t^ 
tilsjth.  His  example,  owing  to  the  sncceisof  his  cxpe^ 
riment,  was  soon  followed  by  sereral  of  his  oeighbonrB ; 
but  litde  or  none  of  the  prdduce  was  fo^  a  while  exposed 
to  sale.  His  persevering  exTtioay  aided  by  a  laudaUe 
industry,  enabled  him  to  a«camnla(e  L<  20*  StCrlii^, 
whioh'hc  sunk  for  doul^  interest.  Upon  this  he  Sabnst-t 
cd  tilt  his  death,  which  hai^wned  at  Edinburgh  in  llQSv 
fic  lived  lo  die  advaoccd  i^c  of  eighty-aix.  Aboat  twelve 
or  sixteen  years  ^rcr  potatoes  were  thus  introduced^  Mr 
'  Graham,  who  also  lived  in  Ktliyth,  cultivated  them  te 
great  quantities  for  sflle.  This  gentleman  was  among  th* 
first  who  supplied  the  market  of  Glasgow  With  pAtatoe»> 
He  was  very  successful ;  and  his  exam|4e,  in  lusiBg  the 
large,  round,  reddish- coloured  pottfo  in  the  open  ficU^ 
for  the  market,  was  soon  fcflowed  by  many  farmers. 
The  cnltivation  of  the  potato  is  now  so  universal  duA 
farmers  plant  them  even  in  strong  day.laod,  duHigh  iU 
adapted  for  that  crop.  The  utmost  atlentioo  is  paid  to 
hoeing  and  cleaning  the  crop ;.  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  fhaC 
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tttli  beoefiaai  dfccis  of  this  practice,  ippiloi  to  potatoes,  *?^ 
will  encourage  hnsbandmen  to  eltcnd  jt  to  other  cropi.  '^yi^ 
In  genertl,  potatoes  are  planted  in  rows,  and  eareftUljr 
horse  or  hand  hoed  and  weeded.  It  is  found  that  the  crop 
Is  always  best  in  qualit;^^  and  moat  productive,  on  land 
where  it  has  never  been  previously  reared ;  but  the  po- 
tato, if  repeated  of^enet  than  once  in  seven  years  on  tbtt 
lame  groaod,  is  Iboilght  a  scourging  crop. 

In  this  county,  on  some  estates,  the  &rm>-baildinga  art  '^^ 
labstantial  and  well  arranged.  The  best  situation  for  the 
aecommodatiun  of  the  &rm  ts  generally  chosen-  Dwell- 
ing houses,  oti  many  estates,  are  two  stories  high,  and  are 
usoally  covered  with  slate  or  tile.  Many  of  the  houses 
In  die  Corse  are  of  brick,  well  plastered  and  finished 
within.  Foteign  timber,  when  it  can  be  got  on  reasonable 
tcnns,  is  always  preferred.  Hr,  the  growth  of  the  coun^ 
try,  is  sometiides  employed,  bnt  soon  perishes,  or  requires 
frequent  and  copnderable  repairs.  By  the  construction  of 
the  offices  very  little  bars-room  is  allowed,  the  whole 
crop  bong  stacked  in  the  yard  (  a  practice  vffhich  gene* 
tally  prerailB  oyer  all  Scotland,  and  is  attended  with  the 
best  consequences.  The  corns  ore  thereby  kept  more  dry, 
■nd  better  conditioned,  than  when  deposited  in  houses ;  less 
is 'destroyed  by  vermin  when  proper  caie  is  taken  in  build* 
li^  die  stacks ;  and  the  great  expence  that  necessarily  at* 
tends  the  erection  of  eapadous  bams,  and  keeping  them 
la  repair,  b  avoided.  Upon  the  greatest  &ms  a  whin 
com  and  a  peas  bant  are  to  be  found.  Thrashing  floors, 
for  the  most  part,  require  much  improvement.  They  an 
Intt  too  generally  formed  of  clay  ool^,  and  not  of  planki^ 
of  whitli  every  thrashing  fioor  ought  to  conmst,  if  the 
btv^er  expects  to  produce  a  clean  sample  of  grun  without 
Uk  Arasbing  machine,  which,  however,  is  coming  into 
very  general  nae.    In  the  best  arranged  fivmi  the  bnild- 

Tob.  m.  Co 
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Asricn)-  iogs  su-e  so  comtmcfed  as  to  aurround  the  yard*  wbne  tli« 
\m    ,     I  cattle,  well  Uttered  down,  an  foddered  throu^  the  win- 


ter i  a  practice  wluch  produces  the  greatest  qAaotitj  <tf 
manure.  The  yard  is  usually  provided  with  a  shade  for 
cattle  to  go  under  io  severe  weather.  The  expence  of  ib* 
whole  buildings  as  convenience,  not  show,  it  prindpally 
intended,  may  rise  from  one  to  three  years  rent  of  toe 
farm.  The  remains  of  the  aid  buildings,  espcnally  iu 
some  places  of  the  Carse,  form  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  neatness  and  convenience  of  houses  erected  in  modeiB 
times.  The  old  ones  were  in  general  formed  of  day 
tempered  with  chopped  straw.  They  were  built  opo«  a 
foundation  of  rough  stones,  and  the  timbers  which  sup- 
ported the  roof,  wefc  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  tb« 
day-wall.  When  the  most  unremittbg  attention  was 
not  paid  to  the  thatch,  wit^  which  they  were  oiuversally 
covered,  the  day-wall  rotted  in  a  season,  and  thereby  the 
landlord  or  tenant  was  put  to  continual  expence  for  re- 
pairs. ■  The  oaiteiials  of  these  dd  buildings  form  a  va- 
luable addition  to  the  compost  dunghill,  the  best  use  to 
which  they  are  now  put. 
Enclotnrei.  About  two-tliirds  of  this  county,  exdnsive  of  the  moor^ 
is  supposed  to  be  enclosed.  All  maimer  of  £encM*  from 
high  walls  of  stone  and  lime  to  neglected  ^fiickset-bedges^ 
are  to  be  teen.  One  proprietor,  io  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk,  has  outstripped 
all  others  in  tlte-  extent  and  rapidity  of  his  improvements. 
In  eight  years  he  endosed  no  less  than  1000  Scottiah 
acres.  The  fences  are  mostly  of  white  thorn  with  double 
ditches,  between  which  a  mound  or  dike  of  earth  is  rai- 
Kd.  The  ditch  next  the  hedge  is  commonly  five  feet  wide 
at  the  top  and  three  feet  deep ;  the  other  is  Aree  feet  wide* 
The  dike  or  bank  between  them  is  four  or  five  feet  broad 
at  the  base,  and  as  much  in  height  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.    The  linel  of  the  endosuies  ate  all  straight. 
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•dd  at  right  tngles  with  one  ano±er,  and  lAsBj'  of  then  Atricol' 
ran  on  in  tbc  wme  dirvctioa  without  intemiptioo  for  se-  fc»  »  * 
Tera]  ndlcs.  The  ridgei  fc^w  the  straight  conn*  of  the 
fences,  for  which  the  situBtioQ  of  the  ground  coneq»nd» 
remarkably  well.  Scvcrd  roads  parallel  to  each  other 
are  drawn  the  whole  length  of  the  estate,  «id  these  are 
intersected  at  right  angles  by  others.  By  these  roads, 
which  arc  of  a  sufficient  widths  &ce  access  is  had  to  every 
field,  there  cebg  only  two  fields  between  each  road.  The 
groond  is  naturally  dry,  except  a  very  few  small  spots 
that  are  cut  through  by  open  drains,  which  may  after* 
wards  be  covered.  Large  belts  and  clompa  of  trees  are 
judiciously  interspersed,  both  for  shelter  and  oniamrat. 
The  lands  thus  laid  out  were  all  improved  by  the  propi. 
etor  himself  Mr  Forbes  of  Callender.  To  accomplish 
■addenly  so  mat  an  object,  not  only  a  great  command 
of  wealth  was  necessary,  but  considerable  inconveni- 
ences were  produced.  It  was  necessary  to  dismiss  the 
whole  tenantry  upon  -an  arabk  esMIe  extending  to  almost 
fourteen  square  milei,  and  to  convert  the  whole,  in  the 
$rst  instance,  into  grazing  grounds  in  the  bands  of  the 
{K'oprietor ;  the  whole  old  bouses  were  at  the  same  time 
pulled  down.  Thos  a  cwsiderablc  popular  outcry  was 
produced,  and  a  severe  degree  of  odium  was  incurred,  a* 
gainst  the  stranger  who  acted  in  the  manner  now  mea* 
tioaed.  The  terminatioo  of  the  whole,  however,  has 
been,  that  a  large  extent  o£  country  has  been  adorned  tod 
enriched,  and  rendered  capable  ef  producing  probably 
four  times  the  quantity  of  human  food  that  it  formerly 
did. 

IVit  dUehti  alone  are  in  some  parts  of  the  Carse  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficient  fences,  several  of  them  being  tea 
feet  wide,  and  of  a  considerable  depth.     It  is  believed^ 
tbat  the  extraordiaary  dimensiwi  of  these  ezoavations  bif 
Ccs 
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/Kricut-  beat  owing  to  a  lofig-conitnued  practice  of  procnrhig^ 
L—.  y—  from  them  clay  for  vadobs  purposes,  as  hotiK-boild- 
ings^  l»-iclc-making,  &c.  Their  sides  and  hottoms  af> 
ford  heavy  crops  of  coaTse  grasses,'  as  the  Jettuca  fitU 
tw,  arundo  fbragmitfjf  &C.  besides  a  considerable  |tro- 
portion  of  good  grasses,-  as  feat,  Stc.  whidi,  from  me 
moisture  of  the  ditches,  grow  with  great  lozttriaoce,  and 
in  the  siunmer  season  are  carefully  cut  with  the  K^the  or 
sidle  to  be  eat  green,  and  in  former  times  ^{brded  tbt 
principal  sustenance  of  the  milch  cows  and  joong  cattk' 
an  the  farm. 
ItarM*.  The  best  horses  for  draught  are  bought  &om  the  conn- 

ties  of  Lanark  and  Air.  Thej  are  fed  in  summer  witk 
clover,  and  in  winter  with  oats,  beans,  hay,  and  potatoes, 
but  chiefly  with  the  straw  of  peas  and  beans,  la  a  few 
places  bruised  shoots  of  fiirze  have  been  used  with  suo* 
cess.  Clover  on  the  Carse  lands  rises  tfiieker  than  oo 
lighter  loik,  and  the  second  cutting  is  often  as  heavy  as 
the  first  -f  a  third  cutting  is  sometimes  obtained.  Farmers 
iu  this  county  imiversally  look  upon  the  introdnctiaci  ol 
clover,  especially  to  be  used  in  the  stable  as  green  food 
for  horses,  as  one  of  the  best  modem  improvements.  The 
small  brmers,  till  within  these  thirty  years,  gave  theit 
horses  no  other  food  in  tiie  summer  season  than  thistles 
polled  from  the  growing  com,  together  With  some  coarse 
grasses  cut  with  the  sickle  from  the  ditches  and  nnculti' 
vated  patches  of  land.  Many  of  them  were  allowed  l« 
range  upon  a  bare  piece  of  twrninal  grass,  where  no  seeds 
had  ever  been  sowed,  and  where  the  land  had  been  wholly 
exhausted  by  repeated  crops  c^  oats. 
tbtttic  Very  few  Cattle  are  reared  In  the  comity.     The  inlui> 

bitants  are  well  supplied  by  dealers,  who,  from  the  North 
and  West  Highlands,  which  are  endrely  breeding  di^ 
liict^  and  in  the  sear  ne^:hbourlwod,  drive  cattle  of  all 
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yarts  and  ages  tlircnigh  vrtry  |)art  of  the  ttfoatiy  for  it  AgHcnb 
least  three  months  in  the  year.  la  die  upland  parts  of  the  —  .y  — * 
■coasty  are  several  dairy  hrtas,  and  the  Airshire  breed  of 
^ws  is  prefeired.  Iq  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and 
manitfactoring  villages,  all  the  richest  pastures  are  allot- 
ted to  them.  A  considerable  part  ^f  the  moors  of  thisShecp. 
pounty  are  pastor^  with  sbeep^  almost  universally  of  the 
Uack-fued  kind^  called  here  the  f.inton  hrted,  from  the 
name  of  the  village  in  Tveeddale  Rrhcne  the  stock  was 
priginally  purchased.  The  practice  of  pasturing  with  sheep 
Benlomond  and  other  lofty  trjicts^  has  eTidcntly,  in  the 
pxirse  of  tw^ty-five  years  past^  iaproved  the  qoali^ 
sf  the  |ierbage.  so  as  to  raise  grass  of  a  good  species, 
and  tn  very  considerable  abundancef  where  nothing  fw* 
pierly  prevailed  but  Ijad  kinds  of  grass,  and  these  in  no 
great  plenty :  the  practice  bids  fair  to  banish  heath  from 
all  these  districts.  An  acre  and  a  half  of  this  uplan^ 
pasture  are  required  to  make  a  wedder  fat.  It  is  likcw 
FiK  remarked,  that  the  hills  of  Campsie«  Ftntry,  an4 
the  neighbourhood,  which  have  been  pastured  by  sheep. 
for  almost  half  a  century  past^  are  much  improved  in  the 
t^uality  0f  the  gra$9,  and  the  heath  is  gradually  dis^t* 
pcaring. 

)t  appears  irom  the  valuation  of  lands,  in  the  middle  of 
the  century  before  last^  that  Benlomond,  with  the  whi^- 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  parish  of  Buchannan,  was  almosf 
entirely  stocked  wit^  goats.  A  considerable  portion  o£ 
the  rents,  in  these  day!,  conusted  of  kids  and  goat-milk, 
^eese.  Very  few  of  that  spedes  of  stodt  are  now  k'fit 
In  the  county. 

In  this  county  are  many  coppices  that  h^vs  b«en  tuedNumt 
U  ittch  past  all  memory.    T«wood,  in  tlie  parish  of*°*^ 
Duntupace,  and  the  Wood  of  Callcnder,  in  the  parish  of 
^Ikirk^  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
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-Af^*^  Gabdoniin  Fonst,  with  which  (he  greateA  part  of  tUi 
JMi  \,  m'  coonUy,  whea  the  Romaot  invaded  Scotland,  seems  to 
,Iiave  been  covered.  The  trees  aie  priadpallj  oalc,  l>cecbf 
bazd,  and  birch.  Some  of  the  oaks,  when  tUowed  to 
, remain,  rise  to  a  great  siie.  Of  this  the  county  affords 
.  scTcnl  examples.  The  most  noted  tree  in  the  whole  dis- 
:tiict  was  Wallace's  oai,  in  the  middle  of  the  famous  Tor- 
wood.  This  tree,  which  when  entire  measured  twelve 
feet  diameter,  afforded  in  its  trunk,  hollowed  hj  age,  a 
Beasonable  shelter,  in  an  hour  of  danger,  to  the  hero  whoM 
nam&it  bears,  and  a  company  of  his  brave  attendants,  when 
struggling  for  the  independence  of  their  country.  A  few 
^mall  decaying  fragments  only  are  all  the  remains  that  are 
now  to  be  seen  of  this  venerable  oak ;  and  even  these  wUl 
soon  be  eradicated  from  the  Torwood,  as  the  virtuou  in 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  picking  them  all  up, 
tnd  forming  them  into  various  devices,  for  tfae  glorious 
memory  of  the  ever.celebrated  Wallace.  Owing  to  the 
great  advance  in  the  price  of  oak  during  the  last  thirty 
grcars,  the  growth  of  the  oak  is  more  attended  to  than  that 
of  any  other  species  of  wood.  Thomost  carefiil  proprie* 
tors  of  i»tural  woods  leave  rtandartb  almost  always  of  oak, 
which  grow  to  be  valuable  trees,  and  do  litde  injury  to 
ithe  coppices  tn  which  they  grow.  This  practice  seems  to 
.be  gaining  grontu}.  Calleader  wood,  consisting  of  sbont 
850  acres,  has  for  some  time  past  been  treated  in  such  a 
.way  as  to  allow  it  to  run  wholly  into  large  timber.  The 
natural  woods  in  the  connty  may  consist  of  1350  acres. 
The  value  of  many  of  them  mi^ht  be  greatly  increased' 
by  paying  proper  attention  to  the  fences  by  which  they 
we  enclosed  ;  not  penuitting,  at  any  time,  canle  or  sheep 
to  pasture  in  them  ;  imd  by  surface  open  dr^s  to  carry 
off  the  superfluous  water,  which  at  present  lessens  the  v^ 
lue  of  Uiat  kipd  pf  property  very  much,  especiaHy  V]a^ 
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the  atk.  altonnds.     The  alclci  (ietula  alms^  is  the  most  Agricul' 
unprofitable  j)f  till  the  trees  which  compose  the  coppices.  ■ 

It  cemmoiily  meceeds  best  in  laait  th&t  ue  moist.  Ute 
■willow  seoms  to -delight  in  the  Carsc  lapds,  where  it 
gT0W4  to  a  great  size.  Upon  the  whole,  the  oak,  the 
jBsli,  and  the  beech,  are  the  trees  moM  valns^e  in  this 
icounty. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid,  especially  during  the  lastPIwuloiw. 
thirty-jve  ycuvs,  to  rearing  timber  of  all  kinds.  Plan- 
tations for  ^dter,  ornament,  and  profit,  tana  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  improvement  of  the  many  estates  which 
Jiave  been  enclosed  and  improved  during  that  period.  The 
anost  of  improvers,  thitty-fiTe  ^etrs  ago,  formed  thoir 
belts  of  plantations  for  shelter  by  ftf  too  narrow.  They 
were  generally  &om  fifteen  to  to  thirty  feet  in  brea^fh-  Jt 
seems  now  to  be  an  opinjiw  unir^csally  received,  that  no 
belt  «f  jdantajion  for  shelter,  especially  in  the  upland 
parts  of  the  county,  the  whole  of  which  is  very  much  ex- 
posed to  the  violence  of  the  sovtb-west  yrinds,  ought  to 
be  less  than  &om  60  to  ISO  feet  broad.  Several  well- 
-directed  plantations  in  this  way  have  been  made  by  the 
I>nke  of  Montrose,  and  likewise  by  Mr  Ramsay  cni  his 
estate  of  Saachie,  which  borders  on  an  extensive  moor« 
not  less  than  twenty  miles  long,  Gtretcbing  to  the  south- 
■rest.  The  gromid  cov^cd  with  plantations,  exclusive  of 
hedge-rows,  in  the  county,  probably  amounts  to  betweeu 
$000  and  3000  acres.  The  kinds  of  trees  generally 
planted  are  oak,  ash,  and  beech,  with  various  pices,  espe^ 
cially  the  larix,  which  at  seven  years  old  raises  its  head 
nearly ,  double  the  hught  of  any  other  tree  of  the  pin^ 
kind. 

The  north-western  part  of  this  county  towards  Ik>chp  Mintfak. 
iotaoai  is  destitute  of  valuable  .minerals.    The  vicinity  of 
the  OnuDpians  appears  to  cot  off  all  the  second»iry  strata 
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MiiiMiit.  parti^olarlj  tX  coal,  which  abound  in  the  UUa  of  tha 

south,  which  are  more  of  a  secondaiy  magnitode.     The 

UiiKnlagj  principal  moantain,  Benlomond,  is  chifefljr  compt>sed  ei 

^^^    granite  inUispersed  with  great  quantities  of  qoartz.   Thi» 

last  mineral,  is  found  near  the  top  in  imtpeose  massei^ 

some  of  which  most  weigh  several  tons.     These  appear 

like  patches  of  snow  apOD  the  mountain  even  when  seen 

from  Luss.   Considerable  quantities  of  micaceons  schiitol 

are  found  even  at  the  top ;  and  manj  rocks,  towards  the 

iKue  of  the  mountain,  are  entirely  composed'of  this  mine-' 

ral.    The  chores  of  I^ochlomond  are  covered  with  rosndei 

pebbles,  composed  chiefij  of  quartz,  granite,  and  mica- 

ceoili  schistus,  with  some  coarse  red  jasper,  agreeable  to 

the  composition  of '  the  adjacent  mountains,  from  whidi 

they  have  been  washed  bj  rivulets,'  and  polished  bj  tb^ 

.   waves  of  the  lake. 

ftS.  '   la  the  north-Wettem  part  of  Ae  coonty,  upon  the  £n- 

n<^,  add  the  upper  part  of  tix  FofBa,  towards  Ac  centi^ 

*F  the  connljr,  peat  it  the  ordinuy  fuel.    The  tract  of 

taountainous  territor^r  ilrhiob  begins  near  Dnnbartoa,  and 

extends  in  a  north-eastern  direction  tovfarda  Stirling,  ap- 

fieari  to  contain  no  coal  in  its  northern  part  about  Futtijr 

and  Stradiblane  [  but  the  cont^ry  i^  the  case  in  its  lotUh* 

em  quarter,  upon  the  Kelvin^   and  in  the  pariihci  «£, 

C|pipne,  l^ilsyth,  and  towards  t^e  east,  where  this  covn^ 

approaches  towards  Lanarkshirt,  or  is  onlj  divided  itaiA 

-    it  bjr  the  loiig  narrow  strip  of  Dunbartonshire  formerij' 

mentioned. 

BiahkpO.     1°  different  parts  of  the  hills  nmning  from  Dnnbar- 

^'*-        I  ton  to  Stirlbg,  stupendous  piles  of  Iwsallic  rocks  aie 

found.     In  the  pui^  of  Fintr7  is  a  grand  colonnade 

of  basaltic'  pillua,  which  rise  in  a  hill  called  Dm  er 

Douw,  at  th«  end  of  the  hill  of  fmtrj.   The  range  eomifli 

of  seven  ty  colamns  in  front,  which  are  of  a  g^antio  atatarei 

^ome  of  these  separating  io  loose  bloc^!^  othefs^ppweatlj' 
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ni&oat  joint  pota  top  to  bottom.  Tihaj  itand  perpendi- 
iculu-  to  the  JimIzod,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet. 
Some  of  them  wet  sipwrc,  othors  ponUgonal  and  hexago- 
nal. A  blodc  separated  |rom  one  of  the  hexagonal  co- 
lumns meanued,  by  %a  accurate  forvey,  as  follows. 

reet-Iac^  '  Fco.  Isc 

ist  Side 2     1  5th  Side I     2 

iid  Ditto .,»  1     8         6th  Ditto....... 1  10^ 

3d  Ditto ....  I     ^        Its  greatest  diameter  2  SI 

4th Ditto....  i     3^        Its  least  ditto.... 3     9 

On  the  east  side  of  the  range  the  columns  stand  separate^ 
one  from  another  by  an  interstice  of  three  or  foor  inches. 
This  intertdce  lessens  gradnally  towards  the  west  side  611 
nothing  but«  seam  is  discernible,  and  thett  all  is  blended 
in  one  solid  mass  of  rock,  which  u  very  mnch  Honey* 
combed,  and  has  the  appearance  of  baying  been  ignited. 
pie  m6antun  above  mentioned  consists  of  very  extenuTV 
Icds  of  red  ochre.  In  the  parish  of  Strathl^e,  the  front 
flf  a  precsiHce,  for  Ae  space  of'  a  fbrlong,  is  lined  wiA 
kately  colamas  of  the  same  kind,  Tb>y  consist  of  fiior, 
ire,  and  six  sides,  are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diame. 
£er,  and  thirty  feA  high.'  They  rise  from  the  horizoa 
%rith  a  little  inclinBtiQB  from  the  perpendicular ;  and  somt 
■f  them  are  apparently  bent  in  a  se^gment  of  a  curved  line. 
Among  these  bills  the  deep  beds  of  the  strtams  often  dis- 
play, in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  meneralogical  eeo* 
Stmctiaa  6t  the  territory,  ^n  the  last  mentioned  parish.  It 
the  water-fan  called  the  Spmit  of  Ballagan,  a  very  re- 
iiuukable'sectifm'ofthe  hill  is  presented*  The  tide  of  it  ^ 
cot  perpendicolarly  by  the'  water,  and  discoren  no  finver 
tbm  192  ak^mate  strata  of  earttk  and  Hmestone.  Nev 
&e  'bottom  ti  die  section  are  found  several  thin  strati  of 
tfabaiter  of  the  purest  white.  There  were  also  fimnd 
ieaf  the  same  ^mc,  aom^  the  mbUdi  thtown  np  by  ths 
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VSmeah.  jxvtt  la  a  late  innnduian,  mne  &sgmenU  of  aotldite 
ujf  wfatoh,  when  tried  hj  a  chemical  pidceu,  tamed  oat 
to  be  very  rich  ■pecimcni.  The  veia,  however^  wheocs 
ibitae  were  torn,  hat  not  been  discovered. 
S^S^hL  ^  *^'  parish  of  Campsie  is  abundance  of  coal  and  lime. 
The  high  ri^,  however,,  called  the  Campsie  FcUs,  coo* 
taini  no  coal  |  though,  ta  what  are  called  the  secondarf 
hills,  this  mineral  is  verj  abondaot.  The  lofty  lidge^ 
immediately  after  the  coal  terminates,  is  perceived^  ftiem 
the  bed  of  the  torrents,  to  be  composed  in  the  fbUowing 
■aanncT:  At  the  baae  of  the  hill,  where  the  coal  ceases, 
are  several  layers  of  that  sort  of  lime,  mixed  with  clay, 
eallcd  here  taautmt,  which  we  deicnbed  when  treatbg 
•f  Dnnbartonibire,  ud  which,  is  easily  b«nied  into  a 
heavy  lime,  but  mast  be  slacked  while  hot.  Immedir 
itely  above  tbe  camttooe  are  found  at  least  a  dozen  strati 
of-irmiatone  Of  excellent  quality  ;  ibt  layers  are  of  differ* 
«nt  degrees  of  thickness,  with  a  soft  slate  intervening  b«r 
iwixt  the  layers*  These  different  strata  or  scams  occuf^ 
fbont  SOO  feet  of  tbe  height  of  the  moantaia.  Co^ 
fimiing  to  ascend,  the  summit  of  the  mountains  is  compl- 
ied of 'fifteen  layers  of  rock,  called  here  moontoM.  In 
the  iaferior  hills,  about  the  Glasiart,  is  a  lai^  field  of 
coal  on  both  ndcs  of  the  stream,  at  the  depth,  on  the 
north  side,  of  from  seven  to  fifteen  fathoms,  and  on  tbe 
south  of  nearly  twenty -two  fathoms.  The  coal  is,  at  an 
■verage,  bom  forty-two  inches  to  fcnir  feet  in  thiduiess  ; 
it  is  AMrered  by  a  bed  of  slate,  above  which  is  unifoiTiily 
9  limestone  rock  of  four  feet  in  thickness,  above  which  is 
alate  of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diickness.  Below  the  coal 
is  a  whiter  sort  of  lime,  thought  inferior  to  that  aboTe> 
The  coal  here  is  aaid  to  be  full  of  irregularities  called  by 
tbe  workmen  coups,  and  hitches,  and  dikes.  The  aor&ce 
ff  the  pouotryl  i»  ef tremply  irregular ;  atid  the  i 
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WloW  ground  appear  to  follow  the  rapid  irregularitiet  I 
which  occur  upon  the  surface*  The  neighbouring  parish  ''  ~ 
of  Baldemock,  upon  the  Kelvin,  coDtains  likewise  aban- 
donee of  cool  and  limestone.  Tlie  coal  resemblet  that  of 
Newcastle,  caking  tsgcther,  aad  ginng  out  a  stroi^  hea^ 
when  allowed  to  rest  tluce  or  four  hours  before  bong 
stirred. 

In  the  parish  of  Kiliyth  the  valuable  minerals  are  ali9  At  KkjOu 
'rvrj  abmtdant.  Ironstone  was  wrought  there  bj  the 
Carron  Company  upwards  of  thirtjr  years  ago  at  Ban- 
ton,  and  still  continues  to  be  wrought.  It  conuits,  in 
general,  of  strata  which  are  from  four  to  fourteen  inches 
in  thidcne'ss.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  canal  rendara 
tfiem  verjr  valuable.  There  is  also  ibund,  in  the  wvsteia 
fait  of  the  same  parish,  great  quantities  of  the  ball  iron- 
atones  formerljr  described.  Great  beds  of  limestone,  of 
various  qualities,  ave  alto  here  found  at  i  place  called 
Westside.  It  hss  been  wrought  for  some  years  by  mtaing, 
and  is  burned  in  draw^kilns.  The  layer  of  limestone  is 
seven- or  eight  feet  thick,  and  divided  into  square  cubes  by 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  fissures ;  it  is  wrought  to 
much  advantage  at  a  very  moderate  ezpenee.  It  may  be 
wrought  for  ages,  £ot  the  mine  seems  inexhaustible }  and 
it  is  nearly  '700  feet  above  the  level  oC  the  valley,  and 
Bust  therefore  always  be  level-free.  At  it  consists  al> 
most  entirely  of  shells,  it  is  of  course  of  Ae  best  quality, 
and  contains  the  greatest  quanti^  of  calcareous  earth,  and 
Ac  least  proportion  of  sand,  of  any  lime  perhaps  in  Scot- 
land ;  therefore  the  demand  for  it  is  great.  In  variotu 
B^er  quarters  here  lime  bos  also  been  wrought.  Free- 
stone is  likewise  found  in  abnndancc,  and  at  a  place  called 
the  Garrel  Glen,  of  a  qnality  wfaiefa  is  soft  and  easily 
wrought  when  first  brought  from  tlt«  quarry,  but  be* 
lomcs  wbitcr  ai^  harder  -when  ezpoftd  to  the  w^athcc, 
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Wmk  The  bed  of  fineitoiie  ta  geoenlly  irom  ten  to  fifteca  fccL 
-"  -'  and  lica  upoa  a  aeun  of  cooWbout  u  manj  ioehia  tfaick. 
Theie  are  m  nrietj  of  lUlks  riuag,  from  tbin  scaou 
like  treea  firom  t)ie  qirface  of  the  earth-  Soaw  of  Uiea 
are  lix,  teo^  or  tweotj  feet  long,  ']a  prppwtioa  to  the  dpptb 
of  the  bcestone  ;  and  thej  4i&cr  as  ipach  u  diameter  u 
in  length,  bein^  of  all  ^les  from  an  incb  to  two  £eet. 
These  arc  jastl;  esteemed  bj  philosophen  objects  of  great 
enriositj,  and  they  bare  ^miibed  matter  for  mndi  spe- 
culation ;  they  resembl^  exceedii^ly  a  pctri^wtion,  aad 
yet  the  subttance  ii  not  calcareoaa  earth,  bat  aplid  free* 
atone  of  umilar  tejftnre  with  the  circumjacoit  rock.  Oo* 
pf  the  largett  of  them  iy  described  as  nearly  nzteea 
lachef  in  dlaineter,  and  tix  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  ti 
n  comi^ct  solid  tnas)  %  ta  the  original  stem,  when  entire, 
wu  upwards  of  twelve  feet  Itmg ;  but  the  top,  as  is  ge- 
nerally the  case,  was  less  splid,  and  mouldered  down,  « 
was  easily  broken,  when  exposed  to  the  open  air.  b 
shape,  colour,  and  appearance,  it  precisely  resembles  the 
tmok  of  a  thoni>tree,  insomuch  that  ereiy  stranger,  st 
first  Tiew,  supposed  it  to  be  one. 

The  coal  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  wro^ht  ioc 
•gea,  and  is  cousidercil  as  inexhaustible,  and  is  of  vnriens 
^oalities.  Some  of  it  u  brittle,  and  chiefly  used  fior  the 
fimiaee  or  smith's  foi^  ;  oth^r  vatt  bun  dear,  give  a 
good  beat,  and  cake,  so  that  the  very  dioss  is  valuable. 
In  general,  the  strata  of  ooal  dcsqend,  or  dip  as  it  is  call- 
ed, to  the  south-east,  unless  wben  accidentaUy  inteunpted 
by  what  are  called  biteha, 
f^^^^fj^  In  the  aoatb-eaateni  psrt   of  &e  county  ooal  alie 

Vwkft      abounds ;  and  there,  in  the  parish  of  Lavbert,  are  sima. 
ted  'Ac  cdebratcd  Csmm  Work^  on  the  northem  banks 
.       of  the  river  of  that  name.     The  Company  has  a  charter 
fi>r  employing  a  cental  <£  J^  150^000,  dfyidcd  intf  000 
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iham,  and  e'^«ry  holder  of  ten  shares  ha^  «  rote  in  the 
jitaasigtaxat.    The  Cxiron  Iron  Woiks  wen  first  pro- 
JMted  and  cauUished  hy  Dr  Roebuck  and  Menra  Cadell 
md  GarbeU     They  draw  their  materials,'  not  onljr  ftom 
fhe  immediate  neighbonrbood,  but   from  a  considerabltt 
(iiiti^ce  inlajod;  or  almg  the  Forth.  They  have  five  blast  ' 
liimaces  for  the  manafacturc  of  cait-iron  from  the  ore  of 
ironstoDe.    Thej-  have  also  a  great  variety  oF  furaace^ 
without  ab  artificial  blast,  in  which  cast-iron  is  melted,  as 
at  cnrdinary  feunderies,  for  the  maaufacture  of  diflefent 
sorts'  of  goods.     Thej  likewise  convert  cast  or  pig  iroD 
into  malleable  iron.     The  pig-irbo  is  melted  in  a  fine- 
ry,  where  coke  is  nsed  ;  while  hot  it  u  beaten  out  intft 
plates  abont  an  inch  in  thickness.   These  plates  are  after- 
wards brgken  into  pieces  about  two  inches  square,  for  the 
eonvenience  of  stouring  them,  £cc ;  and  thej  are  then 
scoured  in  an  iran'Cylinder  which  is  connected  with  tha 
water-wheel }  and  when  they  are  properly  prepared  by 
this  operation,  they  are  put  into  pots,  which  are  made  of 
fire-clay,  and  in  an  ur-famace  they  are  brought  into  a 
welding  heat.     In  this  sute  of  preparatim  they  are  put 
under  the  hammer,  and  Wrought  into  blooms  i  the  bloomi 
are  heated  in  a  cbafiery  or  hollow  Gre,  and  then  drawn 
into  ban  for  various  uses.     The  machinery  is  moved  by 
the  water  of  the  river  Carron ;  and  for  a  sopply  in  the 
time  of  drought,  they  have  a  reservoir  to  the  extent  of 
aboQt  thirty  acres.    But  as  this  precaution  is  not  esongh 
pn  very  dry  seasons,  they  have  moreover  an  engine  for 
throwing  back  the  water  that  it  may  be  used  agun ;  and 
this  engine  raises  four  tons  every  stroke,  and  makes  about 
•even  strokes  in  a  minute.     If  we  take  into  the  account, 
along  with  the  people  who  are  directly  employed  in  the 
Danniacture  at  Carron,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
nines  and  pits^  tagctbcx  with  those  who  cany  saatcnals 
S 
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h-  to  the  woi^s^  tnd  gooix  bj  sea  tad  odierwiK  imtat^ 
atelj  from  them,  vm  maj  estimate  the  whole  at  2009 
persona.  The  Companj'  is  now  osderstood  to  be  very 
|iro^perous.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  occa-> 
«oced  by  the  French  revohitioa,  the  mannftcturc  of 
iroa  in  Scotland  has  prored  extremdy  lucrative.  It  is 
oertain,  that  at  some  iron-works  a  capital  of  eight  or  nino 
Aousaod  pounds  has  produced  between  three  and  foiu 
thousand  ^^  aammj  that  is  to  say,  where  the  soil  was 
the  propcrtf  of  the  manufacturer.  Previous  to  that  period 
tbe  returns  were  vtrj  moderate.  Of  late  years,  on  ac- 
count of  the  interruption  or  idleness  occasicoied  smmig 
their  woi^men  by  gratuities  from  strangers,  or  for  other 
reasoDi}  Admission  is  not  easily  obtained  to  vtsil  the  Cairra 
Works.  In  f<»mer  times  the  prohibitions  qply  catended  t» 
Sundays.  Bums,  the  Airshire  poet,  in  one  of  bis  tomrj^ 
not  knowing,  or  not  attending  to  this  regulation,  madt 
an  attempt  to  be  admitted  withottt  mationing  bis  nam^ 
but  was  revised  by  the  porter.  Upon  returning  to  Hm 
iofi  at  Carron,  he  wrote  tbe  fi^owing  lines  uptm  a  pane  of 
glass  of  the  parlour  into  which  he  was  shewn. 

W«  cm  ak  here  to  view  fow  wvit 

In  hope*  to  be  miir  wiie  i 
Bh  enlj,  Ictt  we  (tng  to  heBr 

It  may  be  oft  nqxue. 

Sk  vritcn  we  tirled  it  jtmi  door, 

Yoor  pottw  4«igfat  DO  beir  w; 
So  mjt  «hoald  w<  to  hall  ^et  cemc. 

Your  bill;  Suu  nit  ui.  * 

Stilling  is  the  capital  of  this  county.  When  viewed 
bom  a  distance,  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  old 
town  of  Kdinbnrgh,  or  what  now  constitutes  the  central 
ridge  of  that  city.  Stirling  stands  npcm  a  hill  whit^ 
nvt  towards  thf  mst;  the  western  extrcmitjr,  aa  is 
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£dulAitgh',  19 1  preaipHoos  rock,  upon  which  ttaads  the  Wrih»_ 
casllcf  aod  the  principal  street  of  the  town  proceed 
along  the  ridge  eastwud  ;  but  the  deelivity  is  leu  gia- 
daal,  and  sooner  comes  to  2  teminstion  than  in  Edin. 
burgh.  The  principal  and  most  conspicuou  object  in 
this  town  undoubtedly  is  its  castle.  None  can  tcH  the 
date  at  which  either  the  town  or  the  castle  wu  bultf 
,  but  in  all  ages  Stilling  and  Stirling  Castle  have  been  oD^yt^j  ^ 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  history  of  Scotland :  and 
fe»n  its  Castlebill  may  be  teen,  at  different  distances,  the 
scenes  of  the  most  saagiiinaiy  contests  which  have  occur. 
red  b  Scottish  histwy.  To  rectd  these,  independent  <^ 
the  name  of  Stirling,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  Falkirk 
wid  BannockbuRi.  From  the  remotest  ages,  die  eomnoD 
and  easiest  commnnicatioa  between  die  nortbeiB  and 
soDthem  parts  of  Scotland  has  been  by  the  fords  and 
bridges  in  its  neighbourhood.  Hence  the  possessim  of  it 
has  ever  been  reckoned  of  the  gres^test  consequence  by 
those  who  sought  to  be  masters  of  Scotland.  Bucbannan 
mentions  it  again  and  again  so  early  as  the  ninth  cpntury, 
but  gives  no  description  of  it ;  and  to  throw  any  light  up- 
on this  subject  from  the  town's  charters  is'  imposnble. 
The  most  ancient  of  these  records  is  granted  by  Alexan- 
der the  First,  9nd  is  dated  at  Kincardine,  the  18th  of  Aa> 
gust,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Us  reign  t  whereas  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Stirling  had  been  injoorperated  long 
before,  as  tbe  charter  of  Alexander  is  not  a  charter  of  e- 
rection,  but  only  confers  ^ome  additional  privileges  on  the 
burghers  and  freemen.  Alexander  the  First,  who  granted 
this  charter,  ascended  the  throne  mm*  1101,  and  reigned 
seventeen  years.  It  therefore  bears  date  in  1120.  About 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Stirling  would  appear  to 
have  become  ft  place  of  royal  rendence.  Darid  die  First 
kept  his  court  at  it,  probably  that  be  might  be  near  to  the 
abbey -of  Cvnbu^k^ttaetbi  w)ucb  he  ftwiuled  emn  Uti, 
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Sdifiatf.  and  on  which  he  kviihed  imaj  mttrks  of  his  fortntf* 
'  Stirling  Castl«  long  continued  to  be  the  favooiite  reudenoi 
of  the  Scotdah  monuchs,  and  still  contains  many  remaint 
of  royal  mt^nificence.  The  palace  is  now  converted  into 
bamcks :  its  inside  is  totaUjr  without  any  form  or  regif^ 
Ini^i  but  externally  it  is  very  richly  and  curioDsly  or' 
namented  with  grotesque  figures  upon  nngnlar  pillatt  or 
pedestals,  each  of  which  is  supported  on  the  back  of  A  fi- 
gure lying  on  its  breast,  which  appears  a  veiy  painfiil 
poution,  especially  when  encumbered  with  such  a  load ; 
and  some  of  the  figures  seem  to  wish  to  be  fireed  from  it* 
if  we  may  judgehythecontoruonsof  the  musdes^thor 
£iCes. 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cectaiy,  the  Scots  nndct 
Kenneth  the  Second^  having  expelled  the  Picts,  and  being 
deairootof  obliteratiog  evfciy  memorial  of  themy  destroyed 
this  castle;  but  it  is  said  that  Donald  the  Fifth/ being  taken 
prisoner  hj  the  Northumbrians,  obtained  hn  liberty  by 
paying  a  lafge  sum  of  money  as  a  ransom,  and  yieldiaif 
ttp  all  his  dominions  on  the  soetb  aide  of  the  Forth  to  the 
Northumbrians,  and  those  aa  the  aonth  side  of  the  Qyd^ 
with  the  town  of  Dtmbartonj  to  the  CumhriaDs<  Tbt 
Northumbrians  taking  possession  of  the  territory  ceded  tf 
tfwm,  rebuilt  the  castle  of  Stirling  and  strongly  ganuoo^ 
cd  it.  It  continued  about  twenty  years  in  the  posaessios 
of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons,  but  was  afterwards,  with  the 
lands  south  of  Forth,  restofed  to  the  Scots,  on  cooditioa 
they  should  assist  the  NorthumBrians  against  the  Danes. 
Stirling  Castle  was  in  the  tenth  oentory  the  reodezvotu 
of  the  troops  of  Kenneth  the  Third  when  invaded  by  the 
Danes,  and  from  hence  he  marched  to  the  battle  of  Liia> 
carty.  In  the  twelfth  century  this  castle  is  spoken  of  in 
luBtoiy  as  a  place  of  great  importance.  In  1174 IK^* 
Ham  the  Lion  having  made  an  misnccessAil  expeditiai 
into  Soglaod,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  detained  twdw 
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ibimdt*  {  sfter  wbidi  he  idpulated,  for  his  radsom,  to  pSy  aMag. 
a  large  nun  of  money  by  a  certain  day  ;  itnd  as  a  secu* 
rity  for  tbe  paymentj  deUrered  into  the  hitnds  of  the 
Ungliah  the  fonr  principal  fortresses  of  this  kingdom^ 
Stirling^  Edinburgh^  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick.  Part  o^ 
the  money  being  unpaid,  was  redkitted  by  King  Richard 
the  First,  and  the  castles  restored,  on  condition  that  WU* 
liam  ahoald  contribute  a  sum  of  money  to  the  crusade> 
Stirling  Castle  wa«  occasionally  tbe  residence  of  the  Scot^ 
dsh  kings,  but  not  a  fixed  palace,  tiU  the  family  of  Sta- 
art  mounted  tbe  throne. 

James  the  Third  was  very  fond  of  this  palace,  and  ?««*«•<< 
made  it  the  chief  place  of  his  residence^  He  built  a  largeii^ 
hall  for  tht  assembly  of  his  nobles  and  parliament,  which 
is  still  called  tht  Par^anunt-Himst  t  this  hall  it  IZO  feet 
l<mg,  had  a  int  gaSeryi  and  was  otheifwist  pwperly  Or* 
namented.  It  is  nowj  however^  stripped  to  the  bare 
tralls,«adconvertediiltoaildlng  school.  Adjoining  to  the 
Parliament-House  is  the  chapel  royal,  which  was  erected 
by  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth.  It  bad  eonsiderable  latHJU 
•d  propefty,  and  was  acciouiited  tbe  richest  Collegiate 
diurcb  in  tbe  kingdom.  This  chapel  has  undergone' a 
similar  tererte  of  fortune  with  the  Parliament-Honae,  be- 
ing oow  converted  into  a  store-room  and  armoaty>  This 
fertreas  was  the  place  of  nativity  of  James  the  Fourth. 
Junes  the  Fifth  was  erewned  here,  and  the  nnfortunate 
Mnry  lUiflwise  underwent  the  same  ceremony  at  this 
^Um,  on  the  4th  of  Se}>tember  1543,  in  presence  of  the 
three  estates  of  parliament,  with  great  pomp  and  solem- 
nity. From  the  time  she  assumed  the  reins  of  govera* 
fnent  till  bar  captivity,  this  place  is  mentioned  in  almost' 
•very  page  of  her  hiMory,  either  -as  the  place  of  her  te* 
tuement  from  tbe  insults  of  her  subjects,  or  from  its  being 
the  place  of  CTWifincinmt  of  her  friends.  Abnostdiewbal* 
Vol..  lU.  I»  d 
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>  of  the  minority  of  JsntM  the  Sixth,  nailer  hit  tslar  Ac 
cdebnted  BuchanuD,  wm  ^eat  here. 

A  strong  bsttczj  wn  elected  dnriog  the  regenej-  of 
Ifny  of  Lomin^  aboot  the  year  1550,  called  die  ^rcMci 
laUtrj,  In  the  rdgn  of  Queen  Anne  the  caitle  wu  r»- 
piind,  enlarged,  and  a  flBnkit^  battery,  cadled  ^iws 
Amu?i  batttry,  wat  erected  on  the  south  nde ;  nnce  this 
time  no  alterations  or  repairs  of  any  cMueqncnce  have 
been  made.  The  casOe  u  commanded  by  a  goTcmor, 
depn^-govemor,  major,  two  linitenants,  and  an  ensign, 
and  gamsoned  by  100  toen.  Upon  the  tock,  and  near 
the  castle,  is  a  flat  ^ece  of  groond  enclosed,  which  was 
die  place  of  the  toamameats ;  on  one  nde  is  a  rock, 
whereoo  the  ladies  used  to  lil  and  observe  die  valour 
of  the  combatants;  it  i»  still  called  the  Ladtu  Rack. 
On  the  sqpth  side  of  the  castle  is  the  park,  eneloscd 
by  a  stone  wall ;.  dii^  '^th  several  other  pieces  of  groond 
Kniod  the  garrison,  form  a  jurisdiction  called  the  Cos- 
ttaiaUay  tf  tbt  CattU.  At  the  east  end  of  the  park 
was  a  royal  garden ;  vestiges  of  the  walks  and'  parterres 
are  still  visible.  Id  the  garden  is  a  moont  of  earth,  i» 
form  of  a  table,  called 'the  fmfr  where,  accordi^  to  tra> 
dition,  the  court  sometimes  \xid.fittt  chan^ru.  Pof- 
siUy  this  might  be  the  ronod  table  mentianed  by  Bai> 
boor  }  if  sor  it  was'  here  that  King  James  the  Fourth  used 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  pastime  called  the  Ka^htt  ^ 
tbt  reimd  TahU^  of  which  be  ia-  vaA  to  have  been  peon- 
liarly  food.  The  lordship  and  casUe  of  Stirling  was  di» 
usual  dowry  of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  at  least  after  the 
accession  of  the  Stuarts.  On  the  Dorth>west  of  the  caatl* 
is  a  steep  path  leading  to  the  town :  this  ia  called  SaSoch- 
gticb.  James  the  Fifth,  who  used  o£[en  to  travel  through 
the  country  in  disguise  for  difierenr  purposes,  when  quea- 
tioDcd  who  he  was,  always  aasfrexed,  '<  The  goodmai  of 
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Ballothgrich.**    Thit  rood  Ihb  tewi'  earned  nrtind  t&e'  '^^t; . 
cutle  from  the  town,  and  in  ifianj  places  is  cut  out  of  the' 
solid  rock ;  it  affords  several  beautifbl  views,  snd  gives 
on  excellent  opportunity  of  ezaminiilg  the  rock,  which  is 
in  some  degree  hasaltic; 

From  the  CastlehiU  of  Stirling,  the  view  towards  the  eastf^ie*^ 
■long  the  valley  of  the  Forth,  is  magnificent  and  amusing. 
The  windings  of  that  river  are  too  intricate  to  be  beauti- 
fill,  but  the  general  prospect  is  aeverthclesB  retj  pleasing^ 
ma  Bccoont  of  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  level  valley 
'wfaich  frmn  this  emineace  is  brought  under  the  eye.  The 
-view  on  the  mvth  is  bounded  by  the  Ochil  hills ;  and  oa 
the  west  is  the  rich  vale  of  Monteith,  bounded  by  rugged 
ncrantains,  amtMig  which  the  summit  of  Benlomond  is 
very  conspicuous.  We  fbrmerly  said  that  the  Carse  here 
consists  of  alluvial  territory ;  and  on  viewing  here  the 
rich  plain  on  the  level  which  is  called  the  Curst  nf  Stir- 
tmg,  every  person  most  be  struck  with  the  idea  that  il  has 
been  formerly  under  water,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the 
estuary  ^r  frith  of  Forth  ;  but  the  river  has  gradually 
embanked  itself  by  the  mad  and  saud  which  it  has  brought 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  now  meanders  through  the 
rich  valley,  contemplating  its  own  workmanship.  In  proof 
of  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  some  years  ago  a  com^ 
plete  boat  was  found  near  Falkirk  five  fothoms  deep  in 
the  clay  {  and  anchors  have  been  dug  up  in  the  ground 
between  Stirling  and  Alloa.  When  to  thete  drcumstence* 
are  added  tht  beds  of  oyater-shells  found  beneath  the  soil 
of  the  Carse,  it  does  not  appear  that  an^  doubt  can  exist 
t^oa  the  subject. 

Several  of  the  hooaM  now  standing  in  Stirling  are  un- 
doubtedly of  a  very  ancient  dale.     Mar*-U  Wori,  a  larg# 
tnd  awkward  edifice,  was  begun  by  the  earl  of  that  nUae, 
«RiPli10»whila  be  WM  regent  of  ScellaBdy  bat  never  £•    ; 
J>i2 
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stirlJDg.  niahed.     The  tenement  called  ^/Xy/*'/ i;«i^5  was  biult 
'    parti/  la  the  year  1037  hj  Alexander  ViKount  of  Stir- 
iing.     It  was  afWwardt  in  possession  of  the  familjr  of 
Axgyle,  from  whom  it  flecived  its  present  name. 

Tlwcbucth  The  Grejfriars  or  Fracciscan  Church  of  Stirling,  built 
by  King  Jamea  the  Fifth  in  1404,  is  a  very  haodsome 
building,  in  the  best  stlje  of  what  is  called  Crothic  archi* 
tectore.  It  is  all  of  hewn  stone^  with  an  arched  roof  sap- 
ported  hy  two  rows  of  pillars.  It  was  originaDy  ooe 
church,  hut  unac  the  reformation  has  been  divided  by  a 
partition-wall,  and  at  present  makes  two  large  and  coB- 
%^eni«it  places  of  worship,  called  the'  East  and  West 
Churches.  A  small  addition  to  the  east  end  of  the  build- 
ing is  sud  to  have  been  made  by  Cardinal  Beaton.  This 
church  is  taken  notice  of  in  history  as  the  place  where,  in 
1543,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  governor. during  the  reign  of 
{^leen  Mary,  publicly  renounced  the  reformed  religion, 
which  he  bad  once  professed  to  favour.  It  wss  also  here  that 
King  James  the  Sixth  was  (xowned  in  1507.  Daring  the 
siege  of  the  cosde  by  General  Monk  in  I65l,hen4sed  his 
batteries  in  this  churchyard.  The  steeple  and  roof  of  the 
cherdi  have  many  muks  of  bullets  discharged  by  the 
garrison  in  their  defence.  Several  diells  were  also  £red  at 
this  dinrch  from  the  castle  in  the  year  1740,  when  the 
rebels  used  to  £re  small  arms  from  the  steeple,  and  rang 
the  bells,  to  testify  their  joy  for  the  victory  they  had  gun- 

Ahhej  of  ed  over  the  king's  troops  at  Falkirk.  To  the  m^th.'Ceik 
of  Stirling  is  a  small  village,  called  the  jShbtj,  upon  U>c 
norA  hank  of  the  Fonh,  on  the  spot  where  the  celelva- 
ted  abbey  of  Camhuskenneth  once  stood.  In  ancieat 
times  its  ahhota  were  frequently  denominated  abbots  of 
Stirling.  As  already  mentioned,  the  monastery  waa 
founded  by  David  the  First  in  the  year  1147,  and  filled 
with  caaeos  xcgvlv  of  the  Older  of  St  Angutiii^  brouf  te 
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from  Aroise,  near  Arras  in  the  province  of  Artois  in  Sik'Sitg. 
France.  Dariag  the  space  of  200  years  after  its  erection, 
this  abbej  was  almost  every  year  acquiring  fresh  addi- 
tions of  wealth  and  power  hy  the  donations  of  various  no- 
blemen,  bishops,  and  ban»is,  besides  many  rich  oUationa 
daSy  made  by  persons  of  every  rank.  Among  other 
remarkabk  donations  of  fisheries,  pastures,  &c.  was 
one  granted  by  the  founder,  Eiog  David,  of  half  the  ikinj 
and  tallow  of  all  the  beasts  slain  for  the  king^  use  at 
Stirling.  During  the  wars  with  England,  in  die  reign  of 
David  Bruce,  this  monastery  was  pillaged  of  its  most  va- 
luable furniture.  To  replace  this  loss,  Winiam  Deladel, 
Bishop  of  Andrew's,  made  a  grant  to  this  community  of 
the  -vicarage  of  Clackmannan.  In  1559  the  monastery 
was  spoiled,  and  great  part  of  the  fabric  cast  down,  by  the 
xaformers.  Several  of  the  monks  embraced  the  reforma- 
tion, but  on  that  accouat  had  their  portions  prohibited  by 
the  qneen  regent.  Mr  David  Panther  was  the  last  eccle- 
siastic who  possessed  this  lucrative  abbotship.  During 
the  commodons  attending  the  reformaUon,  church  bene- 
fices ^rere  often  seized  on  by  those  in  power,  without  any 
lawful  authority.  John  Earl  of  Marr,  afterwards  regent 
(according  to  Mr  Nimmo),  assumed  the  disposal  of  the 
revenues  of  this  abbey,  if  he  did  not  actually  possess  a  con- 
siderable part  of  them  ;  he  had  during  the  reign  of  James 
the  Fifth  been  appointed  commcodator  of  Inch  Mahone 
priory,  which,  together  with  that  of  Roseueath  in  Dunbar- 
tonshire, were  dependent  on  Cambuskenneth,  After  the 
refbrmatum  had  taken  place,  we  find  Adam  Erakine,  one 
of  his  nephews,  commendator  of  Cambuskenneth.  More- 
over the  earl  himself  carried  off  the  stones  of  the  fabric 
to  build  his  own  hoose,  already  mentioned*  whidi  is  stiU 
called  MarrU  Work,  in  the  town  of  Stirling.  This  a&> 
Wy  once  coonsted  of  extauive  buildings }  but  w&amg 
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B^lJBfr  t(f  it  at  pKKUt  remiins,  except  a  few  brc^te  mOs,  (b« 
l)ell  tower,  and  Maircase.  No  traces  of  the  diarch  czitt. 
In  th»  boroagh  the  towa-council  coOsuti  of  twcoty* 
ime  members,  foorteea  of  whom  an  morehatita  or  diop* 
keepers,  sod  semi  tradesmen,  under  the  appelluion  of  a 
proTQst,  four  hsiliec,  ft  dean  of  guild,  a  treasmer,  seren 
^nerchant-cosnsellors,  and  seven  deacons  of  tnidet>  Sy 
4he  old  cwistitutioti  of  the  borough,  the  old  cotmcil  in  s 
.great  meatore  elected  the  new  aee ;  eleven  members  be- 
ing changed  jearlj.  Of  the  seven  trades,  six  sent  each 
a  list  of  four  individuals,  and  the  bakers  company  wnt 
a  list  of  eight  to  the  council,  who  had  power  to  pot  a  ne- 
.gadve  upon  one-half  of  each  list }  the  Temainder  of  the 
conocil  were  chosen  bj  dieir  predecessors  in  office.  la 
1175  a  majority  of  the  town-coancil  ctitaied  into  a  coat'- 
lunation  to  preserve  themselves  and  their  bieads  perpe- 
tually in  offiee  ;  the  courts  of  law  tbereapco  declared  lb« 
borough  disEraacbised,  or  that  its  electioDs  must  be  ille- 
gal. Id  1781  his  niajesty  restored  its  privileges  of  elec- 
tion to  the  borough,  by  grantmg  a  warrftnt,  as 'usual  in 
Buch  cases,  that  the  first  election  should  be  made  by  a  pell 
Af  the  burgesses.  Government  at  the  tame  time  srized 
this  opportunity  of  rendering  the  goremment  of  the  bo- 
rough more  popular,  for  the  fiitare.  By  the  new  coo- 
Edtntion,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  finunrd  by  the 
lord  advocate  of  Scodand  for  the  tim^  now  \mtA  Vi*- 
CAunt  Melville,  the  guildry  company  at  merchaata  an* 
aually  elect  four  members  of  the  new  coiiaGtl ;  the  tiadea 
choose  their  seven  reprcsentatiTes  without  sending  liats  & 
only  the  old  council  pr^ionsly  declares  four  of  the  old 
deacons  incapaUe  of  being  re-elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  i  and  there  are  still  at  least  eleven  of  the  old  coonci] 
f  hai^d  yearly.  By  the  new  set,  as  well  as  the  old,  tlfe 
^oyoit,  biilies^  tteas^rerf  and  coayener^  caouot  \ft  cwui^ 
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aned  ia  their  office  more  tfaui  two  jean  *t  m  time.  Tbe  MrW-, 
deaa  of  gitild  being  now  choKD  by  tbe  companj  of 
nKTcbBnta,  ia  neccManly  cbaaged  jeariy.  Tbe  tiado 
iocoTpontad  hy  royil  charter  are  tbe  bakers,  wearer^ 
hamnunermcn,  ikiniicn,  butchers,  tailors,  mai  shocm^ 
ken.  Several  stber  sorts  of  tradesmen  have  been  in- 
coipontcd  I7  charters,  c^ed  uab  vf  catut,  from  ibe 
tovi-conndl,  bnt  are  imX  represented  in  tbal  body.  Tbrir 
instltatiiMi  is  of  a  kte  date.  There  is  a  maarkable  bye- 
hw  of  this  oommnoity,  made  in  1095,  which  the  meow 
ben  of  Goandl  mast  annoally  take  u  oath  to  observe. 
By  it  they  bind  themselves  to  take  00  lea«  of  any  part 
of  tbe  public  janoperty  under  their  management,  nor  to 
piiichaae  any  part  of  it ;  oeiUier  to  recetve  any  gratificft- 
tiob  out  of  the  pnUtc  faadaf  under  preteaee  of  •  reward 
£Dr  their  trouUe  In  going  about  the  affiurs  of  the  borough, 
vt  of  the  hosintala  founded  in  it.  By  this  bye-taw,  also, 
•  board  tfaidiiori  is  elected  annually  for  inspecting  the 
puldic  accounts,  consisting  of  two  memben  chosen  by  the 
fOiCTchaiits  at  larg^  and  two  chosen  in  like  manner  by  tbe 
flcren  royal  incwporatioBs. 

There  are  sereral  weaJdiy  hospitals  in  Stirling,  besides  Ho^bh, 
other  eztennve  funds,  for  tbe  relief  of  tbe  poor,  arising    ^ 
other  from  the  funds  of  tncorporatioDS^  voluntary  sub- 
-•criptions,  or  the  collcctioDs  at  the  church-dooni   the 
consequence  o{  which  is,  that  die  poor  have  multiplied 
greatly.    It  has  even  been  sud  that  every  twelfth  person 
ID  Stirling  reocivet  charity ;   yet  tbe  managers  of  the 
poor*  funds  an  believed  to  have  at  all  times  exerted  % 
greater  degree  ^  circumspection  and  attention  to  that  du- 
ty than  is  usual  in  most  other  places.     The  most  ancient  spittiT* 
iKopital  is  that  endowed  by  Robert  Spittal,    tailor  to*^T' 
King  James  the  Fifth.     The  date  of  the  foundation  is  not 
kuvmi,  nor  cnm  of  the  com  gcaated  by  die  founder;  bol 
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Stiriifli.  the  ooromencfmcat  of  the  etuUisbmeflt  i*  bdievttd  to 
tuve  been  aboBi  the  year  1530.  The  funds  were  ex- 
panded in  the  purchase  of  lands,  which  aie  bow  woidk 
Im  300  ^  amum.  The  fiuids  were  destined  ibr  the  wp* 
poet  and  relief  of  poor  tradesmen,  and  a  hoqse  was  boilt  fotf 
their  reception  at  the  foot  of  Mark's  Wynd }  but  the  moaey 
is  expended  in  penuons.  The  originxl  deed  of  founds 
tion  being  lo*t>  the  managers  hare  no  rule  but  costonJn 
Cmnn'«  the  distribution  of  the  funds.  Cowan's  Hospital  is  next  ia 
^^  point  of  antiquitj.  John  Cowan,  merchant  in  SUrUo^ 
tn  the  ^ear  1030,  mortified  I»S223  Sterling  foe  the  SBp> 
port  of  twelve  decayed  gnild-brethicn.  After  Cowan's 
death  a  genteel  house  was  erected  for  the  recepuoa  of  tbs 
persons  for  whom  hja  eharity  was  desttaed;  bn^  what 
DOW  seems  surprising,  nobody  wonU  consent  to  recetre 
it  t  the  pride  of  the  decayed  brethren  of  the  Merchant 
Compaay  of  Stirling  was  such,  that  none  of  them  would 
leare  thor  own  houses  to  retire  into  an  hospital,to  be  sap- 
ported  by  public  charity ;  for  upwards  of  ninety  years  the 
house  stood  empty,  and  the  funds  were  allowed  to  aco- 
mnlate.  With  the  accumulated  funds  lands  were  pur* 
chased,  and,  among  others,  those  adjoining  to  Stirling 
which  had  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Cambuskenoetb* 
The  manners  of  the  charity  were  the  town>coDndl  and 
the  senior  clergyman  of  Stirling ;  and  these  persons  b^ 
came  greatly  embarrassed  what  to  do  with  the  funds  ctw 
trusted  to  their  care :  they  at  length  resolved  to  ventore  t» 
alter  the  destinaticoi  of  the  charity,  and  to  distribute  the 
tunnal  revenue  in  pensions.  It  now  amounts  to  nearly 
L>  1200  ^«ri)ffM»fB,  and  bygood  management  is  increasio** 
Allan'*  Another  hospital  was  founded  by  John  Allan,  writer  in 

ifov"^  Stirling,  in  1725.  He  granted  the  sum  of  30,000  uutkt 
to  the  town-council  and  the  junior  deigymao,  to  be  cm- 
ployed  in  the  maintenance  and  edocatiwi  of  ^  duUiM 
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'•£  ieeajvd  tndetmen.  Tbc  monej  wu  laid  oat  in  tbe  *-"rvj^ 
porchttc  of  landi^  which  are  worth  L.300  ftraimam. 
Boy*  IK  admintd  to  thii  hoiintal  u  seren  years  of  age, 
«od  remain  Ull  they  are  fimiteen.  One  of  the  conditiont 
of  Mr  Allan's  grant  waa,  that  chanty  should  be  given  to 
saj  of  his  relations  who  might  be  in  indigent  circBnu 
stanoes ;  and  this  charity  is  regulaily  claimed  by  his 
kindred. 

Besides  these  charitable  foundations,  the  Merchant  OAtf  da. 
Company  have  funds  &om  which  they  defray  the  expence  f-x^ 
•f  educating  and  pfitting  ioto  business  the  children  of  poor 
guild-brethren.  The  kirk-session  also  expends  consider* 
tble  soma  annuaHy  £roro  the  fnads  peculiarly  entrusted  to 
^lem.  The  ktrk-sesuons  of  the  burgher  seceders  are 
equally  liberal.  The  town's  funds,  «nd  those  of  each 
particular  incorporation,  are  also,  in  part,  expended  in  s 
-nmilar  manner ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  large  voluntary  subscriptions,  to  enable 
the  magistrates  to  protect  the  town  against  the  nuisance  of 
b^ging  poor.  In  short,  so  nonuroiu  are  ihe.  poor  in 
Stirling,  and  to  ample  the  funds  for  their  relief,  that  in 
-description  it  seems  to  resemble  a  sort  of  great  hospital. 
It  affords  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  truth,  that  latg* 
fends  for  the  relief  of  poverty  never  fA  to  generate  po> 
Terty.  In  other  towns,  where  no  such  fonds  exist,  the 
poor  are  ncdther  better  nor  worse  supported  than  in  Stir* 
ling,  but  they  are  fewer  in  number,  because  nobody  looks 
forward  to  the  eertainty  of  receiving  public  charity, 
which  is  therefore  considered  as  the  last  rafnge  of  mi* 
■ery :  whereas  here  numbers  of  persons  come  from  the 
Highlands,  and  endeavour  to  obtnn  a  wttlemcnt,  from 
the  expectation  that  they  will  ultimatelylie  provided  (oc. 
The  only  jail  in  the  county  u  at  Stiriing.    In  the  com)- 

.  viUiotne  it  ••miUvtisd,  called  a/»/,appoiBtcd  by  law 
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^  Mtfcf  ■  to  be  fee  itnidafd  of  diy  meuore  in  Scodnd  ;  mdiW 
firlot  for  barley,  nult,  md  om,  ought  to  oouUiu  tbe  Ttt 
cil  cooteM  ^  this  ji^  tbirtj-«oe  tinn.  Tbc  fidot  oa»> 
TtT^ii  ii  tnns  in  sQ  S096^  lolid  inches.  The  mwinrr  in  whidi 
?j|*^  m  otd  ticasuicr  of  the  town  of  Sticlisg  aad  to  keep  hu 
wmti.  mecoaaUy  when  writing  wm  «.  BMire  nre  iccompliihwrwit 
dun  nt  preaen^  wu  nifficientlj'  ungnlar.  He  hung  m 
old  boot  on  eidi  tide  of  the  chimney ;  into  wte  o£  tbcm  he 
pnt  ill  the  money  which  he  receiTed,  and  into  the  otber 
.the  Rcdpts  or  vonchen  for  Ae  money  whidt  be  pnd 
•way,  and  he  balanced  hb  accoimt#  at  the  end  of  the 
year  by  eii^>tying  his  boots,  and  countbg  the  money  fcft 
in  the  one,  and  thai  paid  away  by  the  receipts  in  the  othei. 
Then  are  two  dergymen  of  the  establidied  dumli  ie> 
gnlarly  settled  in  Stirling.  It  appears  that  fonoxdj  they 
had  a  third.  This  was  the  or^jnal  seat  of  the  ff^tw^ 
irom  the  dnrdi  of  Scotland,  and  <d  the  sect  oaQed  mw 
iartf  but  who  eaU  themselTet  the  tumeiaU  brttirm,  m 
mtndatt  ijmod.  Mr  Ebenezer  Erskine  was  settled  third 
miit'it"  of  Stirling  in  1731 ;  but  in  cmiseqaaoce  of  qaar> 
selling  with  Uie  rest  of  the  clergy,  he  was  deposed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  17SI.  Upon  this,  Ur  ErsluM^ 
•nd  Arec  of  bis  brethren,  Mr  Wilson  of  Perth,  Mr  A- 
lezander  Moodfcff  of  Abemethy,  and  Mr  Junes  Fidis 
•f  KinclavcD,  seceded  from  the  chnrcb  of  Scotland,  aid 
idkd  thetnselvei  the  attoaaitd  imbrtn.  Abont  the  year 
1744,  some  scmples  were  au^csled  to  these  brethra^ 
thea  formed  into  a  synod  with  others  who  had  acceded  to 
them,  about  the  oath  taken  by  borgeases  on  their  admlssian 
•o  the  freedom  of  their  borongh,  by  Mr  Moocrie^  iriiicb 
in  1748  produced  a  schism  among  them.  Prevtotis  to  this 
4cbism  they  weie  extremely  prosperous.  The  whole  body 
pf  the  common  people  in  Scotland  showed  a  decided  sU 
iWJupent  to  theiPj  ud  were  rapidly  enrolling  thrauflnf 
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tn  tfwir  conunonioD.  The  middk  dtMet  of  lode^  vete  W"**. 
ulco  utiag  in  the  nme  mannei  j  ud  they  enjoyed  3>tin- 
denble  fitvour  £ram  lU  thote  fiuniHes  of  nok  tfaflt  wen 
■ccoimted  matt  decidedly  attached  to  |Ksbyteriaa  ind 
*  whig  prindplu,  and  to  the  mceewoa  <^  the  bouse  of  Hi- 
Bover ;  Imt  thU  fual  schiim  broke  their  atrength,  by  let- 
^Dg  thetn  in  oppontiM  to  each  ether,  ^itracted  the  minds 
«f  ihe  paUic  with  regard  to  tfacm,  and  srreited  their  pro- 
gress to  general  ascendency.  At  the  bead  of  the  associ* 
ciate  synod  remained  Mr  Ebeoezer  Erskine  (  and  at  die 
kcad  of  tlie  other  par^,  who  called  themselves  Ai/iiav^irr/, 
wppeared  Mr  Adam  Gibb.  Mr  Gibb  ezcommonicatedMr 
Erskine  and  his  associates  for  taking  an  oath  which  seem- 
ed to  cMidemn  all  seceders  as  sdiismatics.  The  dense 
objected  to  in  the  bmrgess-oath  nms  Ihns :  "  Here  I  pnv 
tes^  before  God  and  yoor  Lordships  that  I  profess  and 
■How,  with  my  heart,  the  tioe  reKgioa  pmenHj  pro- 
iessed  within  this  realm,  and  anthorised  by  the  laws 
thereof;  I  shall  abide  thereat  and  defend  the  same  to  mr 
life's  end,  reaonncing  the  Roman  religion  called  Pt^U- 
pry"  This  was  the  fonn  of  the  bnrgess-oath used  at 
Berth.  It  is  by  no  means  nmilar  in  all  the  beronghs ; 
^nd  in  Mate  <Df  tbem  m>  mentioo  whatever  is  made  <tf  re> 
.fi^on.  tSoM,  in  ptrtiealBr,  -was  the  case  in  Stirling ; 
wheic^  as  the  interest  of  die  secession  has  always  beea 
powertol,  a  clause  was  introduced  in  favnir  of  the  anti- 
burghers.  The  oath  .was  in  Aese  terms  :  "  I  swear  to 
be  a  fsithfol  burgess  of  the  borough  of  Stirling,  to  obey 
the  magittrafes  thiereof,  and  town.«fficers  havii^  their 
lawful  commands."  The  additional  clause  fellows  :  **  ht 
fgatttrt  fmreljf  ehil,  ta  fiaf  at  agrttahlt  to  tbt  viordaf 
Cod."  Notwithstanding  the  great  degree  in  which  the 
yeceders  were  weakened  by  their  mutual  dissenumts,  and 
|h«  victory  whtc^UK  established  clergy  coateqiteotlj  ob» 
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AMi>K.  ttined  orer  tbem,  they  are  still  of  no  mBll  fnportanee  m 
'  the  conntiy.  ThoK  denoaiinBted  the  Anti-Biirgher  SjuoA 
bBTc  in  Scotlaod  135  congregations,  divided  into  three  7- 
oods^  of  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Glasgow  ;  and  each  ty- 
ood  subdivided  into  three  presbyteries  ;  beudcs  two  ad> 
ditional  presbyteriea  of  Elgin  and  Abetdeco,  which  act  la 
subordination,  not  to  any  particolar  synod,  bat  to  the  ge- 
neral assembly  or  synod  of  the  whole.  In  Irdand  they 
have  also  a  synod,  consistbg  of  twenty-five  congregatioo^ 
divided  into  four  presbyteries.  .  In  North  Anaerica  they 
have,  in  the  state  of  Pensylvania,  eleven  congregatioDs ;  in 
Nova  Scotia  three  congregations ;  and  in  Kentucky  three. 
What  is  denominated  the  Burgher  Associate  Synod  has  in 
Scotland  127  congregations,  which  are  divided  into  nine 
presbyteries.  In  Ireland  they  have  a  synod,  «>nnsting  of 
foTty*thiee  congregations,  divided  into  four  presbyteries. 
There  has  of  late  been  a  schism  in  the  bnrgher  losociate 
synod.  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, whidi  was  framed  by  the  cdehrated  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster  during  the  ctvil  wars,  is  sulncri- 
lied  by  aU  the  clergy  c^  the  chordi  of  Scotland,  and  by 
an  the  clergy  among  the  seceders,  on  their  admission  to 
office,  as  a  test  of  the  purity  of  their  fiuth.  It  contuu 
a  daose  which  declares  that  dvil  magistrates  have  power 
to  soppress  heresy.  This  clause  has  of  late  years  alarmed 
the  consciences  of  the  burgher  associate  clergy,  because 
nuder  it  they  apprehended  themselves  to  be  self-condamn- 
ed,  or  that  the  civil  magistrate  mjght  suppress  their  meet- 
ings as  schismatical  or  heretical.  They  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  right  to  inter* 
fere  with  the  eonsciences  of  men,  and  have  therefbie  re- 
solved to  expunge  the  offending  passage  from  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  Twdve  or  thirteen  of  their  c]ergy,bow> 
ever,  not  inchided  in  the  munber  already  1 
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trave  wished  to  retain  the  Confession  of  Futh  nmltered,   saili^^ 
and  these  have  formed  tbemselrcs  into  a  new  associate 
picsbyterj;  they  are  called  the  adhereDti  of  the  aU  ligtlf 
ia  oppositioa  to   the  majority  of  their  brethren,  whom 
tbc^  term  new^git  men. 

As  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  nxteentti  centoij,  ihallooiaMiwHii- 
were  manufactDred  in  Stirling  to  a  ccnnderdle  extent, 
fant  the  trade  afterwards  declined,  although  it  is  ttill  m 
•ome  degree  carried  on.  During  the  dedine  of  the  sbal- 
locu  manafactorr*  that  of  tartans  started  np^  bnt  after  the 
year  1700,  also  pftss^  away.  Carpet-mVHi&ctories 
have  for  taxaj  years  been  carried  on  with  conMderable 
stic«eM|  and  the  cotton-manofsctory  has  alio  been  here 
introdaced  by  companies  ccmnected  with  dasgow.  And 
here,  as  in  almost  every  town  of  any  conaeqoence  in 
Scotland,  the  btisiness  of  basking  is  carried  xm  to  a  eon- 
siderable  extent.  There  is  here  a  valuable  salmoo-fi^ery 
Upon  the  Forth,  which  forms  a  part  of  die  rercnne  of  Ae 
incorporatioa  of  Stirling. 

Stirling  has  long  been  eelebratcd  for  itl  granunar- 
ecfaool,  whidi  has  sent  into  the  world  a  number  of  cele- 
brated meo  ;  and  this  place  can  boast  of  giving  birth  to 
lofoe  who  have  made  a  considerable  '^ure  in  the  literary 
world.  Among  these  we  may  mention  Dr  Robert  Pol- 
Jock,  who  wsis  the  first  principal  of  the  univerrity  of  £• 
dinburgh,  and  a  vfcry  celebrated  writer  of  his  age  ;  Dr 
Henry,  aadior  of  the  Ifistmy  of  Britain ;  aod  Dr  Moore^ 
well  known  as  the  author  of  Zcluco  ttid  several  other  ex- 
ccllait  works. 

The  next  place  of  importance  in  this  coun^  Is  the  til- Vi%m 
hge  of  Falkirk.     It  ia  situated  on  an  nbineoce  above  tbeFiIUik. 
Carte,  with  a  dediiity  on  every  'side.     It  it  on  the  north 
road  between  Edinlmrgh  and  Glasgow,  nearly  at  an  equal 
Airtinee  fiiom  ndi,  tai  within  dcven  toilea  of  Stir. 
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yfflifw.  lin^.  It  coniiflti  of  one  principal  ttiec^  numuig  tnM 
east  to  wett,  which  is  paved.  It  hu  also  ft  few  diort 
lanes.  The  cotintiy  aronad  it,  especiallj  towaids  dw 
oorth-eu^  if  extxeaytlj  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Fru» 
the  oorth  ude  of  the  towa  the  prospect  is  extrcmelj  de- 
lightfol,  comprebcnding  a  well-cultivated  district,  ex- 
tending to  a  tqnare  of  nearlj  twelve  or  feurteen  miles. 
The  view  u  bounded  by  the  Ochil  hills,  and  elevated 
lands  in  tf»  cotmtiea  of  Stirling,  Fifie,  and  Linlithgow ; 
to  the  nR^-wcst  the  samsiits  of  the  Grampians  are  ae«a. 
A  part  t^  the  FriA  of  Forth,  and  the  vesseb  paaung  oa 
HtB  canal  within  a  mile  of  Falkiifc,  angmen^  in  no  small 
degree^  the  beantf  of  the  scene.  When  this  protpeet  is 
involvwd  in  the'  daAaess  of  nigh^  the  flashes  of  li^ 
from  the  irokworks  at  Carroo  appest  ta  awfdl  and  sts- 
Uime  majeatjr.  When  a  fsll  of  toow  or  rain  is  soon  t» 
happen,  the  light  Is  re£racted  by  the  thick  and  moist  at- 
vioBpIieie,  and  a  considersble  iHnmination  appears  in  the 
wr  above  &e  works.  These  are  aeen  at  a  considerable 
distance  ;  and  great  flashes  of  light  are  thrown  into  the 
houses  in  ^e  ndghbonibood,  whidi  have  windows  to« 
wards  the  Cansn  works. 

FalkiA  is  said  to  have  been  jfomerlj  a  boni^  of  re- 
falitf,  hot  no  veatiges  exist  of  any  jnrisdietioo,  czc^tnif 
that  of  the  bamubaili^  whose  avil  jorisdidioa  TTtrwIt 
fmly  to  L.  8  Sterlings  and  his  trimiiial  jorisdictiaD  to  Ike 
power  of  imposing  a  fine  to  the  amowit  of  twenfy  ahiU. 
lings,  or  setting  delinquents  in  the  stodu  fer  four  houix 
in  the  daj-time.  TIhs  town  is  chiefly  renuAable  on 
Mkiifc  accsont  of  its  great  feirs.  The  greatest  market  for  cattle 
*'"'  in  the  island  is  held  at  Falkirk  three  times  a-year,  in 
August,  September,  and  October.  They  are  cemaMMU 
ly  called  tfae  try^  of  Falkirk,  and  have  been  &et|ncni> 
ci  fi>r  Bpwa:^  ef  a  ttftax^  tajl  %  hatf^    Tht  ik  it. 
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fMbber  is  Uie  gnuett.  From  30,000  to  50,000  h«ad  TiOiin 
of  cattle  are  then  nsnallj  shewn  in  the  conrw  of  «  " 
week.  Mny  of  them  are  1>roiight  from  the  temotot 
pBTts  of  ^  Highlands  and  iilands,  aa  well  at  fnmi  the ' 
low  oonntr^.  The  distillen  and  ftrnter*  in  Scotland  ge. 
wrallj  tnut  to  the  Falkiik  September  and  October  £tirs 
tor  the  purchase  of  half'fat  cattle,  the  feeding  of  wfaidt 
tii^  complete  in  the  Gonrse  of  winter.  The  value  of  pa»* 
torc-grasa  in  Ibe  Ticini^  of  thia  market  ia  greatly  eshaa* 
ecd,  owing  to  a  competitiim  amongst  the  dreren  to  tak* 
field),  especialljr  those  that  are  well  fenced,  where  they 
deposit  thdr  cattle  a  few  days  before  the  market,  and  if 
porcfaasers  do  not  appear  they  keep  thorn  on  the  field 
some  bme  longer.  If  it  ahonld  happen  diat  the  cattle  are 
Bot  sold,  which  indeed  ia  leldom  the  case,  they  are  after. 
wards  driven  southward  at  the  risk  of  their  owners.  It 
k  believed  that  the  additional  value  derived  to  tfie  pas- 
tores  within  one  mile  of  the  plaee  where  the  market  it 
beld,  may  amount  to  at  least  oae-fbnrth  of  the  rent.  A 
taiall  ux  is  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  moor  on  which  the 
cattle  stand  dnring  the  fair.  The  quality  of  the  soil» 
Aoogh  naturally  poor,  ia  evidently  improving  by  the  cau 
dc  standing  on  it ;  and  though  the  present  ground  has  not 
Wen  so  OCC11  pied  above  twenty  years,  one  now  tees  fine 
grass  risii^  plmtifuBy,  where  nothing  But  heath  and  bar. 
ftnoess  formerly  prevailed.  At  these  fairs  are  likewise  v 
sold  a  considerable  aumber  of  sheep,  with  Trtiich  a  part  »t 
tbe  Highlands  is  now  stocked.  The  tale,  both  of  cattle 
Bid  sheep,  has  of  late  years  been  on  the  increaae.  Num. 
bers  of  small  Highland  horses  are  alto  brought  h«c  for 
nle. 

Tbe  eztenuve  trade  earned  on  through  the  great  cana^ 
wiitrii  terminates  in  this  neighbourhood,  suggested  to  the 
late  Sir  lAwrcnce  Dondw  the  -gtogxietj  of  buil^ng^  • 
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^^Uhk*-  village  ud  qnaj  near  the  east  end  of  it  <«  hU  ami 
-^^  estate.  The  place  which  he  fixed  cm  for  this  pnrpow  wv 
mmMt  the  angle  which  is  formed  hj  the  juncdtm  of  the  river 
Csrron  and  the  canal.  They  were  begun  to  be  bntk  in 
the  year  1717.  The  village  is  now  of  consideraUe  es. 
tent,  and  is  called  Grangemoatb.  Venela  bring  into  thii 
port  timber  and  hemp,  deals,  flax,  and  iron,  from  the 
Baltic,  Norway,  and  Sweden ;  and  grain  from  foreigit 
markets,  as  well  as  from  the.coasts  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. The  trade  to  London  is  carried  on  by  the  Carros 
Shippii^  Company,  who  in  their  vessels  convey  to  diat 
place  goods  which  are  made  at  Carron,  together  widi 
other  articles  of  commerce  >  and  when  they  return,  tbey 
bring  grocery  goods,  dye-stn9s,  Stc  (or  tbe  sapjily  of 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  Greenock,  Falkirk,  Stilling,  and  na« 
ny  of  the  inland  towns  of  the  west  coontry.  It  is  beli»- 
ved  that  goods  are  imported  and  exported  annnally  at  this 
harbour  to  the  amonnt  of  upwards  of  1000  tons. 
Other  vik  There  are  also  a  ccnuderaUe  number  of  poptdons  v3« 
^^  Isgcs  in  this  county,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of  it,  as' 
St  Ninian's,  Upper  and  Lower  Bannockbnra,  BalfroUf 
Cairoa  Shore,  Camelen,  Airth,  Bainsford,  &c.  FaU 
kirk  and  Eilsyth  are,  however,  the  only  market-'towns } 
although  this  last,  consdered  as  a  village,  is  of  no  great 
importance.  Gampsie  and  Fintiy  an  villages  utuated  t0 
the  south,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  oonsidered  at 
extending  fttaa  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea.  Campne 
oonnsts  of  two  villages.  The  one  most  latdy  btiilt  was 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  roano&ctare. 
bdeed  the  mano&ctBres  of  Glasgow  have  extended  them* 
selves  into  various  quarters  of  the  western  part  of  tbS 
county;  and  in  the  ezstcm  parts,  the  operations  of 
the  CarroD  Company,  together  with  the  trade  pasnnf 
tfttoagh  the  ctnal,  hare  introduced  a  powerfbl  ^irit  af 
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tonMwraRl  actintjr.     Tliere  is  also  ia  this  quarter,  rtAntjgn'tiefc. 
]3enD7>  a  considerable  cottoa  manufacture,  and  also  priat* 
fieUs  and  bleachfields. 

The  antiqaities  of  this  sountf  might  form  the  subject  ^yuiqaii^ 
ttf  a  great  volume,  aad  we  cannot  propose  ben  to  do 
i^m  justice  ;  this  coutit^,  or  its  immediate  vicinity  to 
^e  Math,  having  been  the  scene  of  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  the  most  important  events  which  have  occurred  in 
ithe  historjr  of  Scotland.  It  was  here,  as  already  men* 
tioned,  across  the  neck  of  land  which  in  this  quarter 
forms  k  coutinoation  <^  the  island,  that  the  Romani 
Erected  their  celebrated  barrier ;  and  it  is  here,  also,  that 
fet  a  later  pcridd  an  attempt  has  been  successfully  made, 
in  some  degree,  to  divide  the  island,  by  enabling  ships  to 
pass  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  waters.  Here,  also,  the 
biost  important  pitched  battles  were  fought  in  the  memo- 
ftble  contest  which  the  Scots  successfully  maiotabcd  for 
ttietr  independence  ;  aad  here  they  suffered  the  severest 
tfefeatsy  and  alio  ultimately  obtained  that  victory  which  ia 
m  great  measure  terminated  the  contest.  As  this  coiinty 
it  upon  the  verge  of  the  Grampians  or  mouth  of  the 
highlands,  it  was  the  scene  of  many  contests  between  the 
^habitants  c^  these  two  divisions  of  Scotland,  and  was 
longer  exposed  to  the  acts  of  plunder,  and  the  state  of  tn> 
aecarity>  which  accompanied  the  feudal  aristocracy,  thaa 
•ny  other  part  of  Scotland  to  the  south  of  the  Forth. 

Beginning  at  the  nortb-weslent  part  of  the  county,  it 
nay  be  observed,  that  Beolomond,  and  the  adjoining  landi 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lochlomond,  were  formerly  the 
property  of  the  celebrated  freebooter,  or  Scottish  Hob'in 
Hood,  called  Rob  Roy  M'Gregor. 

The  name  of  this  Highland  freeliooter  is  familiar  tOdo^Koj, 
every  iahtbltant  of  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  his  ex. 
flcHts,  cdanstiDg  of  intrepid  acts  of  depredati<»t  are  still 

vob.m.  £« 
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AwiTiitiw. related  with  Trondcr.  Fiom  the  accounts  pven  of  hnuii 
he  ftppein  to  have  possMsed  that  sort  of  geneiont^  whidk 
it  often  ascribed  to  the  chiefs  of  banditti ;  that  is,  ht 
phindcred  the  rich,  hut  was  generoaa  to  the  poor  i  Mid  he 
was  hospiublc  and  iaithful  to  those  who  tmttedhim.  W$ 
name  became  so  terrible,  that  the  whole  neighboorii^ 
country  to  the  aoath-east  was  under  ^  ncces^tj  of  sub* 
mittiiig  to  jaj  him  tribute  for  £orbearaacc  and  protection. 

ShA  muLThii  was  denominated  ilacA  mail.  He  appean  t«  have 
attained  to  such  a  degree  of  power,  bj  the  terroi  of 
;his  name,  that  he  claimed  the  tribate  stipulated  for  his 
protection  as  a  debt  justly  due.  The  following  goi^  of  >a 
Older  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  met  in  ijitaTter-sessioas 
at  Stirling,  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen-> 
tary,  wiU  shew  the  Banner  in  which  he  held  the  country 
under  contribution.  It  a  taken  verbatim  ficom  the  origi- 
nal manuscript,  sent  »t  th»t  time  to  be  published  at  the 
kirk,  of  Sbrathblane. 

*'  At  Surling,  in  ane  quarter-session  held  by  the  justtcei 
of  bis  Highness's  peace,  upon  the  3d  day  of  Febrnaiy 
1658-P,  the  Laird  of  Teuch  being  chosen  chainnsn: 
"  Upon  leading  of  ane  peution  given  in  be  Captaine 
^M'Gregor,  makand  mention  that  several  heritors  and  in> 
habitants  of  the  paroches  of  Campsie,  Dennie,  Balder- 
nock,  Stiathblane,  Killearn,  GttrgBPinock,  and  others, 
within  the  sticrificlom  of  Stirling,  did  agree  with  him  to 
oversee  and  preserve  tbair  honscs,  goods,  and  geer,  frae 
oppressiouo,  and  accordioglie  did  pay  him ;  and  now  that 
■nme  persones  dc]ay  to  mack  payment  according  to  agric- 
iticnt  and  use  of  payment ;  Thaiifcoe  it  ss  ordered,  that 
all  heritors  and  inhabitants  of  the  paroches  aforesaid  m«ck 
payment  to  the  said  Captaine  M'Gregor  of  thair  psopor-. 
liounes  for  his  said  service  till  the  first  of  February  latf 
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l^tst,  withoot  delay.  All  constaMes  in  tte  ssvenl  p»>  *«iyi^ 
Soches  are  hereby  commandit  t*  see  this  order  put  in  ex«* 
aatiaaao,  as  they  ull  aiiKrer  the  contvatr.  It  is  also 
-  hweby  declared,  that  all  who  have  beea  engagit  in  p^. 
ment  sal  be  libeiat  afW  luah  t^me  that  they  goe  to  6^h 
taine  AfGrego^  and  declare  to  him  that  they  aie  not-  «> 
expect  any  sefric*  frae  him,  or  he  to  expect  any  payment 
iirae  them.     Just  o^ic,  extracted  be 

'*  James  STiRUiti^  Clk  of  the  Peace/* 
**  For  Archibald  Edmoastaine,  Bailzie  of  Duntrflath,  ta 
be  published  at  the  kirk  of  StrathUatn.** 

In  lOPl,  diis  diieftaia,  then  called  OiU  Rot  Roy,  cmm 
down  with  his  foUowers^  and  invaded  the  parid  of  Ki{»- 
pen.  He  pretended  be  had  a  commission  from  King 
James  to  plimder  the  rebel  whigi.  The  inhabitants  fled  y 
and  those  frecboolters  carried  off  ^e  whole  cattle,  and  as 
much  grain  and  fumitura  as  they  could  carry  along  with 
them.  This  act  of  depredation  was  long  ttiKiwn  by  the 
■amactf  the  i*rryihip  of  Kifptn. 

The  descendants  or  kindred  of  tbTs  ledoutable  prottcfor 
of  the  low  country  long  oontinaed  their  occupation.  Olae 
of  his  successors,  io  the  early  part  <^  the  lat*  ceBtuiy« 
bore  the  nam*  of  Rob  R»y.  TtM,  like  the  names  of  C»* 
tar  or  Ptolemy  ia  anoeat  history,  ttvaa  to  have  become  a 
sort  of  designation,  or  honourable  btle,  of  the  chieftain  of 
the  branob  of  the  clan  of  M*Gregor  «4io  inhabited  tliefrent 
tier  of  the  Highlands.  This  Rob  Roy  was  proprietor  of  aa 
csute  called  Craigrostan.  It  happened  that  he  and  m« 
M'Dooald  borrowMl  a  considerable  nvn  of  money  from 
their  neighbour,  the  Cuke  of  Montrose^  for  the  purchase 
•f  cattle,  the  whole,  or  greatest  part,  of  which  M'Doaald 
fpt  po^ssion  of  and  fled.  When  the  money  becMOf 
4af  Ro^  1^0/  vras  unable  to  pay  it ;  ia'CoBse^ueaco  of 
«»2 
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jtlMyiti*  which  the  Duke  seized  on  the  lends  of  Crugrorttn,  aai 
Mttlcd  other  tenants  ~iipon  the  fermt.  Rob  R07  beii^ 
thus  driven  from  the  iufaeriteuee  of  hU  forefstben,  vowed 
teveagc.  He  eiiued  a  report  to  be  aptesd  that  he  wai 
{one  to  Irelud,  but  retired  to  «  csve  00  the  edge  of  the 
lake  at  the  foot  of  Benlotnondt  wvcral  miles  above 
Rowardennan,  where  he  Uved  with  a  par^  ti  InMf 
^oiuig  fellows,  most  of  them  taa  tenants  or  viseala,  and 
whs  were  therefore  vrarmlj  attached  to  him,  and  inter* 
Cited,  in  his  motivea  of  revenge.  Here  he  waited  for  a 
proper  opportanity  of  executing  the  vengeance  be  had 
Vowed.  The  tine  arrived  when  the  duke's  foctor  came 
to  collect  his  master's  rents.  Rob  Roy  being  infermed  aC 
this,  went  with  his  psrtj  to  Chapel  L>eroch,  where  the 
bsWr  lodged,  and  forced  him  to  deliver  tb«  mwicy,  for 
which  he  gave  bim  a  formal  receipt. 

After  committing  this  robbery,  which  was  in  the  year 
1716,  be  went  into  Argyleshire,  where  be  wu  patrooi- 
&ed  by  the  Dnke  of  Argyle.  On  hearing  this,  the  Duke 
of  Montrose  remonstrated  with  bis  Grace  of  Arg]^,  who 
tent  for  Rob  Roy,  add  requested  bim  to  leave  the  conn- 
try.  He  thereupon  deured  the  duke-  to  inform  Montrose, 
that  though  he,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  gave  him  a  lodg- 
ing, his  Grace  of  Montrose  fed  him.  In  fac^  be  coati- 
Dually  sent  out  parties  of  his  followers,  who  to^  con, 
meal,  and  cattle  from  the  dnke  and  his  tenants,  whom  lia 
lud  under  regular  contributions,  requiring  tbem  to  pajr 
^bat  was  called  b/aci  mail  for  the  security  of  their  pro* 
perty.  The  following  snecdote  is  likewise  related  of  bim* 
One  of  the  dnke's  tenants  being  unable  to  pay  bis  reti^ 
the  foctor  had  ordered  his  cattle  to  hfi  seized.  Rob  Ro/t 
hearing  this,  sent  him  moo^  to  pay  bis  rcn^  but  way* 
laid  the  Actor,  took  it  from  hittiy  and  afUrwardi  ytwcat* 
id  it  to  the  poor  man. 
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b  the  StaUstica)  Acconnt  of  the  parish  of  Oamprie,  AatiqatticiL 
k  i*  said  thn  the  father  of  the  preseot  mmiiter  of  that  ' 
pariih  pud  Uaei  mail  to  M'Gregor,  in  order  to  prcrent 
depredatioiu  being  made  upon  hi*  propertj ;  M*Gre> 
gor  eag^mg,  npon  his  par^  to  secure  him  from  toffiart 
tag  hj  May  iardtHf,  as  it  was  termed ;  and  he  faiib- 
fiiUy  fulfillc4  the  contract,  engaging  to  paj  finr  all  iheep 
which  were  carried  away,  if  above  thcnamber  seven, 
vbich  be  styled  lif$v^  ;  if  below  seven,  he  only  conu- 
^efed  it  as  %fieiaig.  And,  for  the  honour  of  this  war. 
den  of  dip  Highland  March,  Mr  John  (Apslie  f)avtng 
got  fifteen  shep p  lifted  in  dte  commencement  of  the  jeaf 
1745,  M'Qregor  sctoally  h|td  taken  measarft  to  hav« 
Ibeir  vahie  restored,  wheq  the  rebellioa  broke  oat,  and 
put  an  end  to  any  ftirther  payment  of  biact  naii,  an4 
likewise  to  Kf  r  M'Qregor*)  self-created  ^rardenihip  pf  th« 
Highland  borders, 

This  Ia«t  M'Gtegor,  who  acted  as  protector  of  tbt 
flotiDtry  bordering  on  the  Highlands,  appears  to  have  as. 
famed,  in  all  writings,  the  n^me  of  Graham,  on  acoooni 
of  the  legal  prohibition  then  existing  to  use  the  name  of 
M^tegor.  One  of  hi)  original  fontracts  is  still  said  to 
be  in  existence ;  whereby  he  engages  to' protect  t  eertuo 
Bomber  <^  perscms  on  condition  of  their  paying  to  hiiD 
4ferceMt,  of  the  annua!  value  of  their  Unda.' 

In  Craigrostan,  in  &e  pariah  pf  finch^nn^,  ar^  •ereralctvtt. 
of  the  caves  in  which  the  followers  of  Rob  Roy,  when 
powerfully  attacked,  were  accnstpmpd  either  to  lie  in  am. 
bush,  or  to  eonceal  themselves  for  safety.  They  ar<| 
known  by  the  names  of  the  most  rcmaikable  person)  who 
tued  to  frequent  them.  There  is  one  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  King  Robert'i  Cavf.  What  gave  it  thaf 
name  was,  that  King  Robert  Bruce,  after  his  defeat  a^ 
Paliie.  in  t^  west  en4  of  Strtthgllao^  passed  that  day. 
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^gt'y"fc»-"with  very  fcTr  with  bim,  down  tbe  str&th,  crossed  .thb 
wzter  of  Falloch>  and  csm«  down  the  north  fide  of  hocYi^ 
lomond  to  Craigrostan.  Night  coming  on  when  he  ar- 
rived at  this  cave,  he  slept  there.  Next  day  he  came  to 
the  Laiid  of  Budiannan,  wlio  conducted  him  to  the  Earl 
of  Xennox,  bj  whom  he  was  preserved  for  some  timt,  till 
\it  got  to  a  place  of  safety. 
VSeDTgc  Bo-  The  parish  of  Kiieais  is  distinguished -as  the  birth-place 
.(inlMlace.  of  O^ofgc  Buchannan,. the  celebrated  poet  and  historian. 
That  great  man,  whose  name  is  deservedly  famoi^  thra* 
Eurqpe,  was  bvm  at  a  place  called  the  Mots,  a  small  farm- 
house.on  the  banks  of  the  water  of  Blane,  and  about  two 
miles  iioni  the  vjUage  of  Kileam.  The  farm  was  tlie  pro- 
perty.of  George  fiuctuiinan's  father)  and  was  for  a  long 
time  possessed  hj  the  name  of  Buchannan.  It  Is  now  the 
property  of  Mr  Finl^  of  Moss^  and  hotds  of  the  f^milj  of 
JDnimmikill,  .from  which  George  Buchannan's  ancesters 
descended.  The  jia<x  is  called  the  Most,  because  it  is 
situated  'i?  the  vicinity  of  a  peat-moss,  which  is  part  of 
the  farm.  The  dwelling-house,  consideijid  as  a  buildinj^ 
is  very  far  from  being  conspicuous,  although  it  is  no 
worse,  and  probably  never  waS  worse,  than  the  ordioaiy 
farm-h(Mjses  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Its  appearance 
of  meanness  arises  from  its  being  very  low  and  covered 
with  straw'thatch.  Part  of  it|  however,  has  been,  rebuilt 
since  tb9  year  1508,  when  George  was  bom.  Mr  Finlay 
is  highly  to  be  commended  for  preserving,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  ancient  construction  and  appearance  of  this 
HiMonnf  far-famed  an^  much-honoured  bouse.  The  most  superb 
*****'^* edifice  would  sink  into  oblivion  when  coit^iared  with  the 
humble  birth-place  of  George  Buchannao.  George  Bu- 
channan's family  had  been  reduced  by  tbe  extravagance 
of  his  grandfather  to  indigence.  His  mother's  brother, 
George  Herriot,  sent  bim  to  Parts  for  his  education ;  but 
in  lest  than  two  years,  the  denth  of  his  uncle,  and  bis  9W|| 
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k*d  Mate  of  tealtH)  obliged  him  to  retam  hontie. '  HeAatiqimiti. 
then  became  s  M^dier  under  John  Duke  of  Albanj-;  and  ' 
the  severity  of  the  campaign  brought  on  a  disease  which 
confined  him  to  his  bed  during  the  -whole  of  the  next  wio' 
ter.  While  struggling  with  poverty  iwd  sickness,  he  was- 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years  admitted'  into  the  college  of  St 
Burbe  in  Paris,  where  he  taught  grammBr  for  three  years,' 
«nd  became  xcqnaintcd  with  the  £arl  of  Cusillis,whawar 
•o  delighted  with  his  wit  and  manners,  that  he  made  htm 
his  companion  and  tutor.  With  him  he  remained  five 
years  abroad  and  two  years  at  home;  at  the  end  of  which, 
the  Eart  died,  and  he  was  about  to  return  to  Franccy  when*, 
Yang  James  the  Fifth  made  him  preceptor  to  his  iltegiti-' 
nkate  sou,  who  was  afterwards  the  famous  Regent  Mtir^ 
ny.  While  he  was  in  this  situation  there  was  a  con^i-' 
racy  against  die  Ling>  who,  believing  the  Franciscans  to 
be  concesoed  in  it,  ordered  Buchantian  to  ^nite  against 
them ;  be  did  so,  but  in  such  gentle  terms  that '  the  king 
was  dissatisfied,  and  commanded  him  to  write  with  mor* 
severity.  The  second  order  produced  the  celebrated  Fran^ 
eiscanu%  of  which  only  one  copy  was  given  to  the  king, 
srho  let  other  persons  see  i^  and  it  would  seem  in  a  dis-' 
faonourable  manow;  for  it  soon  became  public^racd  Bu- 
chanuas  found  the  animosity  of  the  church  more  power- 
Ail  than  the  favour  o£  the  crown.  Cardinal  Beaton  offer- 
ed a  sum  of  money  for  his  head  ;  and  the  persecntioa  ol 
him  became  a  common  cause,  not  only  to  mendicants,  bilt 
to  ecclesiastics  of  every  kind.  He  was  imprisoned,  and 
would  have  been  tried  had  he  not  escaped  from  his  keep- 
ers. When  he  arrived  in  Paris,  he  found  Beaton  there  aa 
■n  ambassador  to  that  court.  This  induced  him  to  quit  ' 
the  city  immediately  for  Sourdcaux^  where  he  taught  ia- 
lk»  public  schools  for  three  years.     Beaton  found  hin 
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out,  ind  wooU  have  had  him  tried  in  tnttetfif  Aa  aSunt 
in  Scotland  had  not  put  an  end  to  hu  embtsqr. 

From  BonrdeanXf  After  inapectisg  the  education  of  the 
telebrtttd  Montaigne,  be  wcot  to  Fuit,  tad  taught  the  se- 
cond class  in  the  college  of  Boorbon.  In  the  jeix  1547  be 
vnnt  to  Portugal,  in  order  to  temch  philoiophjr  and  poKtB 
learning ;  and  he  skys  that  he  did  so,  because  hi&  compa- 
nions were  rather  familiar  friends  than  strangers,  aind  be> 
cause  that  corner  of  the  world  appeared  to  bim  the  most 
fikeljr  to  be  &ee  from  tumtilts.  He  was  happy  in  that 
country  for  some  time ;  but  when  hu  friend  Goveanas 
died,  he  was  imprisoned,  first  in  the  inqiutttioo,  tnd  after- 
wards in  *  monastery.  The  first  charge  against  him  wa^ 
that  he  bad  written  the  Frandscanus ;  the  second,  that  be 
had  catea  flesh  in  Lent ;  and  the  tbird,  diat  he  had  no 
good  opinion  of  the  Romish  religion .  To  the  first  be  an* 
•'.vered,  that  before  he  left  Franee  he  had  sent  an  account 
«f  that  afiatr  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  that  he  had  gi- 
Tm  but  one  copy  of  that  poem  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
by  whose  order  it  was  written.  His  own  words  are^ 
**  Unum  enim  ejus  exemplum  regi  Scottnum,  qui  sen- 
bendi  auctor  fuerat  erat  datum."  At  last  he  obtained 
bis  liberty,  and  was  made  tutor  to  tfae  son  of  Marshal 
Brisac,  with  whom  he  spent  fire  years  in  France  and  Ita- 
ly.' He  returned  to  Scotlaud  in  the  same  year  that  pro- 
testantism became  the  established  religion  of  that  coaotry> 
He  was  made  principal  of  St  Leonardos  college  in  St  An- 
drew's, and  was  elected  moderator  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  choich  ;  an  oiGce  of  great  importance  at  that 
lime,  and  which  has  never  been  conferred  upon  a  layman 
but  in  that  instance  only.  He  was  appointed  preceptor 
to  the  young  king  by  the  authority  of  parliament.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  York,  and  afterwards  to 
Hampton  Cow^  upon  the  affain  of  J^ueen  Mary  ;  and  tt 
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Ids ntoto  he  wu  stack  director  of  chincery  and  penuoftr^^f^^ 

cr  of  the  sross-regftl  in  Airshiie.  Hononn  were  Imped 
npoa  him,  even  %fter  the  death  ^  V^  (CcM  friend  the  Ro* 
geax  Momy  j  for  hf  wu  made  one  of  the  lords  of  cotmci^ 
and  lord  privy  s^.  He  retired  frotn  contt  about  a  j^» 
before  hi»  death,  and  die^  t  hv^^or  iq  December  1563, 
in  the  lennty-sixtfa  year  of  higf  age. 

As  Buchannab  lived  and  acted  dfirii^  the  tcqipestucoi  B»di^ 
period  of  Europeaa  history  occanoncd  l|7  fhe  reydluliQnTif^- 
firom  popery-j  when  party  zetl  run  high*  his  cbar»ctfr  has 
been  much  attacked,  though  evidendy  with  littk  jnsdce. 
The  ooly  circarastaace  which  has  not  been  well  explained 
is,  how  he  fell  into  soch  poverty  that  he  was  buried  at 
the  expence  of  die  ci^  <^  Edlnbugh.  The  offices  which 
be  held  in  Scotland  durnig  the  kttef  part  of  his  life  men 
lociative  j  we  cannot  therefore  see  how  he  became  so  in* 
4igent,  but  by  supposing  that  he  gave  away  his  money  ni 
charity*  His  aeems  the  more  probable  ;  because  in  all 
the  calumnies  that  were  thrown  out  against  him,  he  it  not 
90  much  as  charged  with  extravagance;  because  prodigal- 
ity ia  seldom  the  vice  of  old  age ;  and  becanse,  when  he 
was  near  his  end,  he  desired  his  servant  to  give  to  the 
yoor  what  little  money  was  in  his  purse,  ts  there  was  not 
iDongb  to  defray  the  e^qtences  of  his  fruieral,  saying 
f  If  they  will  not  bury  my  corpse,  they  may  let  it  lie 
Whera  I  am,  or  they  may  throw  it  where  they  please." 

Whether  Buchannao  is  conndered  as  a  poet  or  histo> 
nui,  his  talents  are  uncommonly  splendid,  though,  on  ac- 
count of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  they  cannot  now 
be  generally  popular.  The  Frandscanus  is  a  nervous,  cor- 
tect,  and  elegant  satire ;  his  Jephtes  and  fiaptistes  possess 
inach  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  style,  while  his  small 
poems  contain  much  epigrammatic  point.  In  his  para- 
ohiaae  of  the  Psalms  of  David  an  a  great  multitude  of 
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*wtffM««-eIwhited  and  sublime  ptasages;  and  on  the  whole>  tlM 
*  style  of  the  ancient  Latin  poets  a  correctlj  iniiuted :  but 
the  subject  aeems  an  nnfortanate  one :  no  poet  has  sue* 
cessfuUy  translated  many  of  these  Jewirii  hymns,  and 
even  Buchannan  has  found  it  necessary  to  mn  into  an  ex. 
tremc  dc^ee  of  verbosity,  and  a  repetition  of  the  »me 
phraseology,  which  renders  them  tedious  and  uninteresiA 
ing.  As  a  historian,  Buchamian  undoubtedly  containi 
many  inaccuracies  i  but  these  appear  to  have  been  the 
result  of  his  posseasing  lesk  evidence  than  has  since  been 
recovered,  or  because  in  his  own  time  the  rage  of  factios 
was  so  violent  that  it  was  seldom  possible  to  know  the 
truth,  and  a  historian  bad  not  in  that  age  the  aid  of  a  mnl. 
tijdici^  of  printed. documents  daiiy  published^  which, 
with  regard  to  public  events^  give  nuxlem  historians  an 
advantage  never  formerly  possessed.  Of  Buchannan's 
history,  "  The  style,"  says  Le  Clerc,  "  ii  beautiful  and 
pure,  and  he  appears  everywhere  to  speak  the  truth  as  fit 
as  it  was  known  to  hiin>  His  judgment  of  things  ts 
soundi  he  censures  freely  what  deserves  it,  and  commend* 
what  he  thought  worthy  of  praise.  He  unites  the  brevi^ 
of  Salloxt  with  the  elegance  and  perspicuity  of  Livv ;  but 
he  is  not  sufEciently  exact  in  his  daies,  and  does  not  cite 
his  authorities."  Tbuanus  says  of  him,  "  That  though 
Bnchannan,  according  to  the  genius  of  h's  nation,  some* 
times  inveighs  against  crowned  heads  vitli  severity,  yet 
that  his  history  is  written  wit!i  so  much  purtty,  tiuril, 
and  judgment,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  produe> 
tion  of  a  man  who  had  past  his  days  in  the  dust  of  a 
school,  but  of  one  who  had  been  always  conversant  is 
the  most  important  affairs  of  sl;uc.  Such,"  says  he,  "waa 
the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  the  felici^  of  his  genius^ 
that  the  meanne&s  of  his  fortune  did  not  hinder  him  firom 
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More  than  zoo  years  after  Buchannan's  death,  a  num-  ^'T*' 
fcer  of  g^tlemeo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  [dace  of'hii 
aativity  resolved  to  erect  a  tnonument  to  his  memory.  It 
was  at  first  intended  to  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  Bu* 
fbannan  Street  in  GlasgDw  i  bat  a  spot  neaier  his  birtb> 
place  was  afterward:!  preferred,  fiuchaontn's  monumeat, 
is  situated  in  the  village  of  Kileam,  and  commtnds  on  ez>  , 
tensive  prospect.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  obelisk,  19 
feet  square  at  the  basis,  and  reaching  to  the  height  of  103 
feet  above  the  ground.  In  the  middle  is  a  cavity  of  six 
&et  square  at  the  boitom,  gradually  diminishing  until  it 
reaches  the  height  of  54  feel,  where  it  becomes  so  narrow 
ss  to  receive  the  end  of  a  Norway  pole,  which  is  confi* 
Bncd  to'  the  top  of  the  obelisk.  To  this  pde  the  machi> 
pery  for  raising  up  the  .materials  for  building  was  fixed. 
Owiog  to  this  peculiar,  mode  of  CD^structton,  the  monu- 
ment is  believed  to  he  much  stronger  thw  if  it  .were  solid. 
The.  fbunduion  was  laid  in  the  month  of  June  1788  by 
the  Reverend  James  Graham,  minister  of  the  parish.  In 
the  foundation-stone  was  deposited  s  cryttal  bottle,  her- 
metically sealed,  containing  a  silver  nudaji,  on  which  was 
^rtgraved  the  following  inscription : 


OEORGII  BUCHANMAN^ 

\'oa»  ct  HiKonci  cdtbemmi, 

Accolia  hujui  lod,  utin  confertntibnt, 

K«c  Columna  posit!  M  t^tt. 

Jacoidi  CkAio.  Architnt.  E4iofaarg«<>. 

This  beautiful  structure  is  built  of  a  white  mtUstoae 
^it,  found  a  little  above  the  village  of  Kileam.  Thefuacry 
^om  which  it  was  taken  has  been  wrought  for  a  long  time 
Mii^aQiliaTery  extcasiye.  ItwaskBow^ytheaameofthb 
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4«^qwti«fLettre  ffill  Qumtj,  from  the  aante  of  the  {fsand ;  tAow 
mrdt  it  wu  called  the  MtUitooe  Qaury,  because  mlB* 
•toses  were  firequently  taken  from  it }  then  the  Hons^  o£ 
M<Kitroie  Qaany,  because  ft  afforded  ttones  tot  the  Duke 
of  Moatrose'i  house  at  Bqchaimani  now  it  ii  called  tfit 
|K«nuineot  Q5UT7, 

This  pirt  of  the  country,  adjoining  to  Lo^hlomaad  oa 
Ae  »oath,  has  been  vtry  fruitful  in  distinguished  mca. 
Itctidcace   Near  th^  Pot  of  Gartness,  form^lj  des^bed,  and  the 
afM^l^^aocient  mill  of  th^,!  name,    are  the  remains  of  an  oU 
****■  house,  in  which  the  celebrated  Tohs  Napier,  inventor  of 

the  logarithms^  passed  much  of  his  time,  or  had  bis  coon* 
try  residence.  This  eminent  nsthematidan  was  the  eld* 
est  soq  of  Napier  of  Mcrcfateston,  and  bom  in  the  jtm 
1550.  Having  at  an  early  period  displayed  great  natui4 
ptrts,  his  father  to^  care  to  have  them  cultivated  by  • 
liberal  education.  After  g<mig  through  the  ordinsiy  caor* 
aei  of  philosophy  at  the  unircrvty  |t  St  Andrew's,  Iw 
tnaje  the  totir  of  France,  ItUj^  and  Germany.  ITpaa 
bis  return  to  Ms  BstiTe  coiutij,  hi>  literatorc  >n^  olhet 
fine  accomplishments  soon  rendered  him  coupicnous,  snd 
night  have  raised  him  to  Utc  highest  oiGccf  in  Ibe  state ; 
but  declining  all  civil  employments,  and  the  bustle  a£  ths 
court,  be  retired  from  tbeworld  to  pursue  literary  res^arcfa* 
eSfin  which  he  made  anuBcommon  progress,  lo  as  to  bar* 
&Tonrcd  mankind  vifh  some  most  valiuble  discovcn^ 
He  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  (tiidy  of  niathemadfs, 
He  also  appears  to  have  been  drawn  into  the  mrtex  of  re> 
ligions  speculation,  wht^  filled  tfie  mi^j  of  |nen  at  tb^ 
period.  He"  wrote  a  book  upon  the  Revelation,  in  whicb, 
by  dint  of  profound  calculation,  he  fixed  0ie  period  when 
the  d^  of  judgment  was  to  take  place,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  Fopc  wu  Antichristi    It  is  unnecessary  to  s$^ 
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tfitt  lui  pralictioii  coBcctoing  the  if  «f  judgmrat  |irtt.Aatiyihkfc 
red  filluioas.  The  work  alluded  to  hu  btcn  printed  ft- 
liroad  in  Mveral  langoagea,  tiid  putieulirly  in  Fren^  vt 
Kocbell^  in  ibe  jear  109S,  oettTO,  ■anoaiiGed  in  tlu 
tide  M  rermd  "by  himself.  Nothing,  aays  Lord  Bochon, 
coald  be  more  agrccBble  to  the  RocbeUer^  or  to  ftc  Hu>- 
fonot*  of  Fnnce,  al  this  time,  tbxn  the  author**  uaan* 
ciation  of  the  Pope  u  AntichriB^  whidl  in  this  book  b« 
bfts  cndearoured  to  set  fwth  with  maeh  zcrI  lod  erodttioit. 
But  what  has  principalljr  lotdered  his  name  famous  wasDucenrr 
bis  great  aad  fbrtnaate  diicoTerf  or  inventioB  of  loga- ^_^^'*' 
riUmis,  bj  which  the  ease  and  expeditioo  ia  caleulatios 
have  so  wonderfUllj  atiiited  the  science  of  astronomj, 
•nd  the  arts  of  practical  geometry  and  navigation.  TUt 
Work  he  appears  to  have  begun  about  the  jekr  159S> 
^Vben  Napier  bad  comiwmicated  to  Mr  Henij  Biigglb 
MMhematical  professor  in  Grcsham  college,  his  wander* 
fdl  oanu)  for  the  logarithms,  that  learned  pro&ssor  set 
bimself  Is  apply  the  rules  in  his  Imu«ih  N^tirta  i  and 
m  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Usher,  in  the  jcac  j(l5,  b« 
writes  thna :  **  Napier,  Baroa  of  Merchieston,  hath  set  mf 
bead  and  hands  at  work  with  his  new  and  admirable  loga- 
rithats.  I  hope  to  ace  hun  this  wmmer,  if  it  please  God^ 
for  I  never  saw  a  book  which  pleased  me  better  and  mad* 
me  moce  wonder."  The  following  passage  from  the  lift 
of  lilljr  tbc  astrologer  is  quoted  by  Lord  Bushan,  as  p^ 
ving  a  picturesque  vtaw  of  the  meeting  betwixt  Bnggs 
•nd  the  ipveotor  of  the  logarithms,  at  Mercbicstoa  neat 
Edinburgh.  "  I  will  ac<[aaint  jon  (saya  Lilly)  with 
Me  memorable  story  related  unto  me  by  John  Marr,  aa 
CTTfllf"*  mathematician  and  geometrician,  whuu  I  coa> 
eeirc  yon  rtmember.  He  was  servant  to  King  James 
the  First  and  Charles  the  First  when  Merchieston  first 
(ubUibcd  bit  loganthout    Hi  Btiggs,  tbn  ccadar  of  A* 
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Afuiqiuiicfc  astronomy  lectures  at  Greshsm  college  in  Londoltf  was  19 
•  much  surprised  with  admiration  of  tbem,  that  he  coul^ 
hare  no  qnietness  in  himself  until  that  he  had  seen  thaf 
noble  person' whose  only  invendon  they  were.  He  ac- 
^ainted  John  Mair  therewith,  who  went  into  Scotland 
before  Mr  Briggs,  purposely  to  be  there  when  these  tw» 
so  learned  persons  should  meeL  Mr  Briggs  appoints  4 
certain  day  when  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  j  but  filing  thera- 
of,  Merohieslon  was  fearful  he  would  not  come.  It  hap- 
pened one  day,  as  John  Marr  and  the  Baron  Napier  nere 
speaking  of  Mr  BHggs,  *  Ah,  John  (says  Merchieston), 
*  Mr  Briggs  will  not  come  ;*  at  the  very  instant  one 
knocks  at  th^  gate.  John  Marr  hasted  down ;  and  it  pro- 
ved to  be  Mr  Briggs  to  his  great  contentment.  He  brings 
Mr  Briggs  up  to  the  baron's  chamber,  where  almost  oat 
^qnarter  of  an  hour  was  spent,  each  beh<^ng  the  other 
with  adQiiiation  before  one  word  was  spoken.  At  last  Mf 
Briggs  began  :  '  Sir,  I  have  undertaken  this  \oog  jonr- 
Dcy  purposely  to  see  your  person,  and  to  know  by  whak 
engine  of  wit  or  ingenuity  you  came  first  to  think  of  this 
most  excellent  help  into  astronomy,  viz,  the  logarithms; 
bnt,  Sir,  being  by  you  found  out,  I  wonder  nobody  elso 
found  it  out  before,  when  now,  being  known,  it  appears  so 
easy.*  He  was  nobly  entertained  by  Baron  Napier ;  and 
every  summer  after  that,  during  the  laird's  being  alive, 
this  venerable  man,  Mr  Briggs,  went  purposely  to  Scot* 
land  to  visit  him."  Kepler  dedicated  his  Epbemtridu  ta 
Napier,  which  were  published  in  the  year  iei7  :  and  it 
appears,  from  many  passages  in  his  letters  about  this  time, 
that  be  held  Napier  to  be  the  greatest  man  of  bis  age  in 
the  particular  department  to  which  he  applied  his  abili- 
ties. And  indeed,  as  Lord  Buchan  remarks,  if  we  ctwsi* 
der  that  Napier's  discovery  was  not,  like  those  of  Kep» 
ice  ot  of  Newton'^  connected  widtxny  ^palogies  or  cotffv 
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adcncea  which  might  have  led  him  ta  it,  hut  the  fruit  of*'*^'^ 
unaisisied  restsoa  and  science,  we  shall  be  vindicatsd  in 
plBciog  him  ia  one  of  the  highest  niches  in  the.  Temple 
of  Fune. 

Napier  was  twioe  married.  B7  his  first  wife,  who  wai 
«  daughter  af  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Keir,  he  had  onlj 
one  SOD,  named  Archibald,  who  succeeded  to  his  estate. 
By  bis  second  wiilE,  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Chisholm 
of  Crqmmlix,  he  had  a  numerous  family.  At  his  country 
Teudence  Napier  appears  to  have  deroted  himself  caitirely 
tostudy.  He  freqneatlyf  in  the  evening,  walked  abroad  in 
his  nigbtgowD  and  cap.  When  perplexed  by  his  mathe* 
matical  speculations,  the  dack  of  the  raiU,  which  only 
went  at  such  times  as  the  miller  had  employment,  often 
distressed  him  so  mo^  that  he  desired  the  miller  to  stop 
the  mill.  The  coostaiit  noise  of  the  water-fall  gave  bim 
Tio  disturbance.  These,  and  some  other  pecUltaiities,  at- 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  common  people,  who  could  not 
comprehend  the  nature  of  his  employment ;  but  they  at 
length  found  out  the  whole  mystery.  It  was  discovered 
that  he  was  a  warlock,  in  compact  with  Satan,  and  that 
|ie  was  busy  studying  the  black  art.  A  less  distinguished 
student  might  have  found  this  suspicion  very  dangerous, 
because  the  practice  of  bundu^  witches  cfitoe  in  his  dayi 
to  be  in  full  vigour. 

Along  the  course  of  the  Fortb,  every  house  of  import*OU  fonifi* 
«nce  appear*  anciently  to  have  been  a  sort  of  fortress  for***^ 
the  protectioit  of  tbe  inhabitants  against  the  inroads  of 
their  aeighbours  irt^ta  the  mouatains  t  but  of  these  an 
«ient  fortresses  few  vestige  sremain,  the  materials  having; 
been  carried  off  to  be  converted  into  modem  buildings. 
Qn  several  small  heights  in  this  neighbourhood  are  the 
l^emains  of  ancient  circular  fortiflcattons,  evidently  simi- 
IfT  to  .tb^se  ivhich  we  formerly  nenttoned  as.  abounding 
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t&e  more  umtlieni  bonndet,  snd  wliich  we  dnadati 
ktviag  becQ  constnicted  Sot  pUce*  of  retrat  to  ma  ai 
cattle  agBinst  taddea  innwdi^  In  tbu  quarttr  (be  nuDe  ot 
Keir  is  unudlj'  xppliod  to  kicb  ilrarks^  soch  la  Keithil 
«f  Glenternoi  Keirhill  of  Dasher,  Knrhtie  i^  Drtnn) 
Eeirkaow  of  Ammote)  tad  Keirbrae  bf  Gan&n.  On  tU 
aninaut  of  tatii  of  these  heightt  it  ft  level  ^xX)  DntHf 
of  a  raiiad  ot  ond  fignr^  sDrroluideS  with  a  nmpBi^ 
which  in  most  of  them  lemuns  perfkedy  visible.  Tit 
cii'ciiafeiMoe  of  the  ruoptrt  do  die  ^ciAill  of  Duber, 
which  u  of  K  middle  aze,  doe*  not  oxCeed  190  jMt,  It 
bas  heett  Miggetlod  bj  aati^ilaridnt^  that  tide  wnMi  Kei} 
Caer,  Chester,  Gttlrat  are  of  similv  import^  ud  M* 
tfie  Dame  is  equinkot  to  that  of  fortiScatioo  iogaxnL 
The  Mm  Fed,  which  is  osed  in  this  neigbboitrhood,  Moi 
to  ham  been  i^fdiad  to  more  rcgalar  buildings  iBttadd 
Set  dafenoe.  ThUj  the  Peel  of  Csrden  Is  We  dc/mt 
in  pdot  of  ntsa&3Df  and  rises  tittle  aboVe  the  Oane ;  M 
tteeodosBteu  ooasderably  larger  than  that  of  tbeKetii) 
■od  dio  tampan  and  diteh  hare  taSBmi.  less  from  tbt  iiw 
jaiies  of  due.  We  read^  in  the  oU  history  af  Sii  1^ 
Gam  Walkce,  of  the  Peel  of  Gitgowno  (^aigoimock}, 
m  which  lo  English  partf  was  stationed  to  watdnbeptti 
mgt  of  the  Korth  at  the  f  re*  in  Its  oeighboarbood.  Vi- 
laoe,  with  a  f ew  followers^  took  the  fort  by  asssnlt  is  AJ 
Bight}  when  the  English  were  off  their  gtiatd.  The '» 
quisitive  stranger  maj  still  be  Condocted  to  tbc  spot  whidi 
it  occnpied,  and  will  perhaps  tvgret  that  scarcely  s  itoot 
«f  it  is  now  left,  llie  remains  of  the  bri^  whert  Wd' 
laee  crossed  the  ForUi  ate  still  to  t)e  seen  abont  a  qsitW 
of  a  mile  westward  of  &a  Peel. 

la  the  parish  of  Strathblane^a  smgnltrMorj  Istdd  i^' 
log  of  wood.  Abont  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  remembaeJ  M 
have  served  u  ft  fTop  to  Ihi  cod  of  a  bsach  ift  •  ■i'*'* 
S 
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iiDQA  oeu  the  church.  Afterwards  k  w^  nieA  M  a  piaj*  J^ntq^ti^ 
thing  by  children^  who  amused  themselves  with  canning 
h  te  the  top  of  a  decliritj,  whence  it  rolled  to  the  bottom. 
It  then  I17  many  yean  on  the  wall  of  the  cliurch-yard.  At 
laM  it  wta  apprbriated  by  a  crazy  old  woman*  a  pan- 
p/taf  who  lived  in  a  hiit  by  herself.  She  used  it  for  a  seat 
fat  abont  R  dosen  of  years.,  Af^r  her  death;  one  of  her 
lieighbours  was  employed  to  wash  the  clothes  that  were 
found  in  faer  hoiuci  As  fiiel  was  scarce^  tfae  log  was  laid 
Qpoa  the  lire  t»  heal  the  water  requisite  for  the  operations 
As  the  log  did  not  readily  lundlev  the  washer-woman  took 
it  £rom  the  fire«  and  proceeded  to  cleare'  it  with  a  hau 
chet;  when;  lo  I  at  the  first  stroke,  the  log  burst  asunder* 
and  the  floor  was  covered  with  money.  "Iliis  happened 
about  the  year  1193.  The  coins  consisted  of  crowns* 
Kalf-crownsj  and  shillings,  of  Qj^een  Elizabeth,  Jamet 
the  First  »i  England,  and  Charles  the  First.  A  f^w 
gold  coins  were  also  found.  The  value  of  the  wlioler 
k  supposed  to  have  been  about  L.  40  Sterling.  The  log 
was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square.  It  had  been  cxca*' 
Vated  through  a  small  triangular  opening  cut  in  one  of  it* 
tides.  After  ihc  treasure  had  been  deposited,  the  hole 
had  been  neatly  closed  up  with  a  piece  of  wood  fitted  to 
the  place,  and  fixed  with  wooden  pegs.  The  washer^ 
woman  who  burst  the  lag  being  alone,  secured  the  mo4 
neyj  and  wished  to  conceal  it  ]  but  her  husband,  a  worth- 
less fellow^  got  hsld  of  it*  and  decamped  with  the  whole 
imonnt*  excepting  a  few  pieces  which  he  had  previously 
(old*  leaving  hia  wife  to  support  five  cfalldien  as  she  best 
could. 

In  the  parish  of  Baldemock.  is  the  singular  ttmcturoiUU  WifcV 
tailed  the  jiiild  Wift't  lift.     It  is  ntiuted  nearly  x^' 
mile  north  from  the  church  on  vety  liigh  ground.     It 

Vpl.  III.  r  f 
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Amiqultjcfcctmsistj  of  three  large  stones.  Two  of  rteto  •«  lad 
along  apon  the  eafth  close  b^  each  oihef  }  Mid  UpM 
the  top  of  these  the  third  is  placed  in  the  suae  ^ite- 
tion  with  their  ends  painting  sonth  md  north.  The  two 
undermost  are  of  a  priitnabial  shape )  but  th«  u^per- 
most  seeiBS  to  have  beea  a  regHlar  parallclopipcd,  add 
ttill  approaches  that  figure'as  oearl)^  as  sm;  be  idpposedt 
making  allewaiice  for  the  depredations  tit  time<  1(  ia  »• 
bout  eighteen  feet  m  length  by  elevftn  in  breadtii  md  se- 
ven ia  depth.  It  is  frfaoed  nearly  pairAlIel  vtilh  tito  hori. 
zon,  but  inclining  a  littk  to  the  north  ;  th«  Uppar  sat&n 
is  pretty  level.  Neither  of  th«  two  snppoMbrs  kppMn  to 
be  so  large  as  the  stone  they  tastaift  ;  bat  (heif  jtHt  £- 
mensioos  cannot  be  easily  ascertained^  as  their  bases  an 
sunk  a  considerable  numhet  of  feet  in  the  earth.  Owing 
to  their  prismatical  shape,  there  is  *  ttiingalaf  opming 
between  them  and  the  upper  stone.  It  ii  abosl  tlR'ee  foet 
in  depti),  but  somewhat  wider.  Through  this  ofMHiiog, 
anperstition  ssys,  every  ;lr«nger  who  visits  Uii*  {>l*c6  Ibr 
the  first  time  must  creep,  otherwise  he  shall  die  ebiMMl. 
The  stones  are  of  a  greyish^coloored  gfit.  Thay  weN 
taken  from  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  ttand 
h  a  circular  plain  of  about  £30  yatdd  fn  dfatrtieter,  m4 
turronnded  with  rlsiti^  ground,  fonntttg  fl  Itidd  df  am|At- 
theatre.  The  sacred  grave  hath  long  agi  yietdfed  t»  the 
all-subduing  haiid  of  time,  yet  not  without  leavibg  behind 
traces  sufGcieat  to  convince  us  ef  its  existenee.  The  {dun 
is  of  a  deep  mossy  soil.  Roots  and  sttiAps  at  oek<trecl 
yet  remain  in  their  Aatural  position  ;  and  toioe  ot  tbem 
exhibit  evident  marks  that  they  have  been  exposed  to  fire. 
The  traditiooal  account  of  the  present  name  of  thia  mo- 
nument ia,  that  tfiree  old  women  having  laid  a  wagef 
Whidi  of  them  Would  canj-  the  greatest  burden,  btonght 
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ifl  their  apK«s  the  three  stones  of  irhich  it  19  eonstmcted;  Atiyiltie 
ud  'lud  them  in  the  portion  in  whieli  they  ire  noW 
foond.  This  traditioa  |ffobably  orij^nated  from  the  dm^ 
idcMea,  who  might  at  this  place  snperintend  the  sacred 
rites;  and  whose  age,  singolarily, and  mofe  than  ordioarr 
sagacity,  made  them  to  be  looked  npon  hy  the  ignorant 
sad  grossly  superstitious  vulgar  of  these  times  as  bang 
pbssessed  of  a  snperaatuf<il  power.  Altars^  nearly  of  » 
airailar  eonstruction,  have  been  met  with  in  several  places 
of  Britain.  This  monument,  which  strikes  with  surprise 
every  beholder^  owes  its  preservation  more  to  the  nature 
of  the  place  where  it  is  situated  than  to  dny  other  circum- 
stance. It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  its  proprietor 
will  take  care  to  preserve  from  ruin  (bis  venerable  reUc 
of  the  moet  remote  antiquity.  It  is  wonhy  of  remark, 
that  a  dmidical  stone  in  IreUnd,  mentioned  by  Cambden, 
.  Is  c&Ued  the  Li/ied  Sitae ;  and  there  are  some  in  Poiuers 
in  Frajioc  known  by  the  appellation  of  Piirrti  Levin. 
We  alsp  know,  from  the  authority  of  Tacitus  and  Mela, 
that  aged  f«tiale  druids  lived  together  in  sisterhoods,  in 
M^jcaterid  spots,  devoting  their  time  to  the  peculiar  oC> 
ficae  of  their  worship. 

Not  fax  itQtti  the  Auld  Wife's  Lift,  but  not  withittCtirm. 
Ught  of  it,  are  two  large  cairns  of  an  elUpdca)  shape. 
The  largest,  which  is  sixty  yards  in  length,  and  ten  ia 
Weadtb,  is  now  almost  carried  away.  Throu^  the  whole 
length  of  it  were  two  rows  of  broad  stones  set  on  edge  ea 
die  groundf  at  the  distance  of  about  foar  feet  fitom  each  ' 
ttitktti  ■  Between  these  rows  the  dead  were  buried,  having 
^g-stones  laid  over  them.  The  heap  rHied  above  theia 
was  mostly  of  pretty  large  st<»ies  quarried  from  the  ftd< 
joining  rock.  The  other  cnm  was  laid  opoi  viaut  ytnti 
ago  ;  and,  though  not  so  large  as  the  other,  wm  t^'Htm 
Mme  ceastractisn,  winch  seems  to  b*  Z>aniA.    Sbnie  of 
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''■'Ac  Stones,  placed  in  rows  at  the  bottom,  are  coDsidcrably 
'  large.  Among  th«  contents,  upon  opening,  were  foimii 
jragments  of  buman  bones  and  urns.  One  of  the  fra£< 
nicnts  of  an 'urn  is  oroantentcd  near  the  mouth  with  two 
shallow  grooTes.  The  diameter  of  the  cdrcle,  of  which 
it  is  a  segment,  seems  to  bare  been  at' least  twenty  inch- 
es. This  tuniulv,  owing  to  frequent  dilapidatioiu,  will 
soon  be  annihilated.  Tradition  says  there  was  a  battle  in 
the  neighbourhood  between  the  Scots  and  Danes,  and 
that  among  the  latter  a  person  of  a  distinguished  cbaractei 
was  slain. 
B  The  southern  part  of  Ibis  county  runs  along  the  north* 
''  em  front  of  tlie  Roman  wall.  It  is  not  probable,  bow> 
ever,  as  some  antiquarians  hare  supposed,  that  the  imme* 
diatc  vidnity  of  the  wall  was  the  scene  of  very  steady 
hostility  belwe«n  the  Romans  and  the  ancient  Scots* 
The  Tery  circiimstanee  of  the  Romans  having  been  able 
deUberatcly  to  form  such  a  rampart,  implies  that  they 
were  masters  of  the  country  ;  and  as  they  had  perma- 
nent stations  along  the  course  of  the  wall,i  it  is  not  likely 
that  their  troops  would  be  insulted  immediately  under  the 
walls  of  their  garrisons.  But  there  i>  aaotber  rcasoiu 
formerly  noticed,  of  a  more  powerful  nature^  resulting 
from  the  farm  of  the  conntry,  which  must  have  prerentcd 
the  ground  immediately  beyond  the  wall  from  baing  the 
scene  t^  much  hostility.  We  have  alre%ly  said,  that  the 
aecurify  of  this  Roman  barrier  depended  more  upon  the 
ilmost  impassable  swamp.formed  en  its  northern  side,  thaa 
ppoB  the  breadth  of  its  ditch,  or  the  height  of  its  dike:  and 
fvea  at  thjs  day,  it  would  be  no  difilcult  matter  to  lay  a 
Icrge  portion  of  the  valley  there  under  water :  and  many 
ptaceSr  from  Uie  name  of  Inch  (idzQd)^  which  to  this  day 
they  retain,  must  erideutly  have  been  once  surronoded 
■n^  w^ler.  .  It  M  (FobabU  (bat  the  norasv  thoogb  iiM 
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capable  of  being  passed  on  foot,  was  at  the"  same  time  un-  Aatigniiiti. 
fit  for  navigaiioD,  so  that  the  wall  could  not  be  approached 
iritfa  boats.  The  Roman  barrier,  therefore,  could  onlj 
be  attacked  at  its  extremities  ;  for  the  oattves  found  it  ea- 
sier to  pass  over  the  &ichs  of  Forth  and  Clyde  than  to 
•ross  the  swamp  opposite  to  Graham's  Dike,  with  the 
certainty  of  meeting  resistance  under  most  unfavourable 
orcuaistances  if  they  should  accomplish  the  passage.  Is 
the  district,  however,  around  Campsie  and  KiUyth,  be- 
yond the  wall,  are  many  of  those  circular  fortifications 
which  are  probably  the  work  of  a  later  age  than  that  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  parish  of  Kilsyth  are  several  which 
bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  each  other.'  They  are  tn  ge- 
neral about  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  diameter.  The  outer 
waU  or  enclosure,  for  some  of  them  have  evident  marki 
of  smaller  but  irregular  inclosures  within,  consists  of  a 
rnde  mass  of  large  or  small  smooth  stones,  built  with* 
out  any  regularity  or  order,  and  without  mortar  of  any 
kind.  In  times  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  they  may, 
'  however,  have  been  places  of  considerable  strength.  In 
this  same  parish  is  one  of  those  artificial  mounts,  many 
of  which  we  have  frequeutly  noticed.  It  stands  in  an 
angle,  filmed  by  two  small  rills,  near  a  &rm  callad  Cas- 
tletown, or  Bald  Castle.  It  rises  regularly  on  all  sides, . 
•t  an  angle  of  fony-five  degrees,  but  on  the  north  is  only 
twenty  feet  perpendicular ;  whereas  on  the  south  it  is 
double  that  height.  It  has  been  surrounded  by  a  ^ti\ 
which  might  easily  be  filled  by  water.  At  the  base  it  ia^ 
nearly  100  yards  diameter  ;  whereas  at  the  summit  it, 
is  scarcely  fifty.  The  summit  is  flat,  as  the  natnral  as- 
cent of  the  ground  supplies  what  is  wanting  in  the  artifi- 
cia]  mound.  Its  top  is  efVen  cultivated,  and  prodncea 
ezcellrat  crops ;  but  its  udet  are  covered  with  bnuhk 
wood.    Many  cunts  have  also  existed  in  the  iiiDeaei|[1ia 
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AntiquttiCT.  bourliobd  J  but  the  stones  of  most  of  dwm  tnvt  been  re- 
piovedr— those  of  ii  large  size  for  building  cndosvrei, 
and  the  smaller  ones  to  from  the  public  roads ;  all  of  Aea 
contained  urns,  3ton«-coffins,  &c.  detBonstntitig  &tttlhef 
were  sepulchral. 
Hdbud  bQ-  Bat  the  most  stngular  piece  of  antiquity,  thwiglL  not  nf 
^£  '  ^  remote  nature,  is  that  of  which  the  mimstei  of  the  pa- 
rish of  Kilsyth  has  giren  an  account,  both  in  the  Stattad- 
pal  Aocoutit  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Tour  throng  Ae 
Highlands  by  J.  Garnet,  M.  D.  In  this  last  work  h  is 
in  the  foUbwii^  tertns :  "  There  is  an  arched  vatdt  or 
burying  grovod,  under  Oie  Ghttr<^  of  Eiliyth^  Whidi 
aeems  to  have  liecn  the  bluial-place  of  the  Auonily  of  KL 
gyth  for  ihany  generations.  As  'the  eatate  4ras  ftirfbitadt 
Multhe  title  became  extinct  in  the  year  lllSiithaAnerar 
been  -used  far  ihat  purpose  since  (bat  period.  The  ear  I 
fied  with  his  lady  and  family  to  Flanders ;  (Uid  tfaoagfarhe 
retuimed  more  than  once  wcognito,  in  the  habit  of  a  cob- 
ntsn  beggar,  and  at  such  lodged  with  several  of  bis  ts- 
nants,  yet  it  is  Certain  he  was  not  buried  at  Eil^h.  ^le 
tradition  is,  and  it  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  somepapets 
and  letters  lately  fouiid,  that  he  and  a  number  of  the  nD> 
fortunate  noblesse  who  had  been  concerned  inthe  reW- 
lion  \^ere  either  murdered  or  killed  by  a  suddaa  accidmt 
in  Holland  about  the  year  1711. 

"At  all  events,itseems  certain  that  his  tady  with  her  lo- 
farlt  son  Were  smotfaere'd  by  the  falling  in  of  Ibe  roof  6f  the 
ro6m,  in  whif^h  a  number  of  the  nobility  who  bad  been 
concerned  in  the  rebellion  were  assembled.  It  is  geiio> 
r^llly  said  and  believed  that  this  was  not  by  acddedt  b«t 
de^gn ;  that  the  landlord  and  some  of  his  Mconplicei 
had  cut  the  beams  which  supported  the  roof  i  and  ttat» 
ttpon  a  idgnal  being  given,  he  let  it  fall  in,  with  a  view 
«i  uOOthirr  tbf  wfaoje  company,    .ftajqwars  tlut  Teiy  few 
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jMcaped ;  and  I  never  hcdrd  it  doubted  «r  denied  that  Ladj  Asd^uii 
Kilfyth  lod  her  infant  perished  ia  the  ruins.  Indeed,  the 
Vovnd  ahe  rcceivfid  on  the  right  tcroide  ii  still  viuble  { 
and  when  the  body  was  first  discovered  it  was  covered 
with  (I  black  patch  about  the  sice  of  a  orewn-piece. 
There  is  tto  muL  of  vitdence  oo  her  son :  he  seeoss  to 
h«vs  been  usotheEed,  aa  it  16  generaUy  uid,  sitting  on 
the  Late  »f  bis  toother  at  tahle.  Her  body  was  embow- 
•ttsd  aii4  embalmed,  oad  soon  afterwards  sent  over  to 
JScotlaod-  It  was  landed  and  lay  at  Lcith  fc^  some  time 
ia  a  ocUar,  and  was  afterwards  carried  to  KiUyth,  and 
bttrifd  jn  gTMt  pofDp  Bccsrdiog  to  the  form  of  the  church 
of  yjigUnd.  It  is  not  twenty  years  since  some  of  the  in- 
haUtaots  at  this  parish  died  who  wore  in  their  youth  ey«- 
iritaeitas  of  tiu  funeral.  The  body  w^  enclosed  first  in 
%  coAo  of  fir,  otM  in  a  leaden  coffin.  The  space  between 
the  two  was  filled  with  a  white  outlcr  somewhat  of  the 
•oleui  and  ctnsitteace  of  potty,  apparently  composed  of 
ipn  tod  perfamea,  for  it  had  a  rich  and  delicious  flavour. 
Wbes  1  was  a  hoj  at  achool,  I  have  &ac|«ently  seen  the 
«Dffin  in  which  she  lies,  tot  the  vault  was  then  always  a^ 
MBsibl^  tnd  oAen  opened  ;  but  at  that  time  the  woodan 
tf^Bu  WW  entire.  Indeed  it  was  only  within  a  few  yeara 
ttat  it  deonyed.  Even  after  this  the  lead  ooe  remained 
entire  fbr  a  coaaiderable  time  {  but  being  veiy  brittle  and 
Han,  it  alio  b^an  to  moulder  away  ;  a  slight  touch  of  die 
fidgtr  penetrated  any  part  of  it.  In  the  apertnrct  thua 
maile  nothiag  was  aeen  but  the  gammy  matter  above  men- 
foiled.  When  this  was  partly  removed,  which  is  easily 
doni^  being  very  aof^  and  only  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
nem,  uetber  wooden  coffin  appeared,  which  seemed  quite 
fiean  and  frcah  j  bnt  no  mic  ever  thought  of  opening  it 
tSt  the  ^ring  lIM,  when  some  rude  regardless  ymmg 
■ill  ptiit  H  rist  the  tmab,  aadwidtmctikfieasluBd* 
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Ami^iti«(.tore  ofMii  tkc  leaden  cofiiii.  To  their  aarprHe  Aej  tatd 
■■'"■  ■  Under  the  lc«d  a  covering  of  fir,  as  clean  >nd  fi«h  as  if 
it  had  been  made  the  day  btfore  The  cover  of  du»  bci^ 
tome  wat  easily  removed.  With  astonishmoit  and  an- 
Itemation  they  saw  the  body  of  Lady  Kilsyth  and  berchiU 
as  perfect  as  the  hour  they  were  entombed.  For  sum 
we^s  this  circumataacf  waa  kept  accret ;  but  M  last  it 
began  to  be  whispered  in  several  companies,  and  sooou- 
cited  great  and  general  curiosity.  On  the  ISth  aijmc, 
while  I  was  from  home,  -great  crowds  astcndtled,  and 
would  not  be  denied  admission.  At  all  hours  of  the  nigli^ 
«9  wdl  at  the  day,  they  aftarwards ^persisted  in  gnliiTBf 
thck  curiosity,  i  saw  the  body  aeon  after  the  cofin  wu 
Opened  {  )t  was  qwte  entire.  Every  featmv  andertfr 
Cmb  was  as  full,  nay  the  very  shroud  was  as  dear  ui 
freib,  and  the  colours  of  the  ribbon  aa  bright,  as  the  itf 
they  were  lodged  in  the  tomb.  What  rendeivd  thii  scat 
more  Btrikiug,  and  truly  interesting,  was,  that  the  bod/tf 
her  son  and  only  child,  the  natnral  heir  of  the  lilkiiil 
estates  <^  Kilsyth,  lay  u  her  knee.  His  features  mt 
as  composed  as  if  he  bad  been  only  asleep.  His  coIm* 
was  as  &esb,  and  his  flesh  as  plump  and  full,  aiiaAt 
perfect  glaw  of  health  :  the  snule  of  in^acy  and  iv^ 
cence  sat  on  his  lips.  His  abroud  was  not  ooly  eating  hH 
perfectly  dean^  witbont  a  particle  of  dust  upon  it-  A 
■eems  to  have  been  only  a  few  moniba  old.  Tfae  body  (f 
Lady  ILil^th  was  equally  well  preserved  ;  and  at  s  lildt 
distance,  with  the  feeble  light  of  a  taper,  it  wnddnK 
have  been  easy  to  distinguish  whether  she  was  dead  or  t 
live.  The  features,  nay  the  very  expression  of  her  cotin- 
tcnance,  were  marked  and  distinct ;  and  it  was  only  in  a 
certun  light  that  you  could  distinguish  any  thing  Uke  tht 
ghastly  andagonizing  trails  of  a  violent  death.  Not  a  snp' 
^ii  oi  her  shroud  wai  discopiposed,  nor  a  ungle  mcoM 
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f  tapured.  But  no  description  can  give  a  jnst  or  adequate  idea  ^ 
of  tbe  oeatftess  or  degance  of  her  appearao«e.  I  there* 
fore  cefer  to  the  sketch  taken  hj  jour  friend.  I  have  onlj 
to  Ument  that  his  npresentation  waa  finished  cbieflj  from 
my  deacripttOQ,  as  at  the  time  jea  saw  the  bodj  it  was 
much  sallied,  and  the  shroud  injured ;  but  it  is  as  neat 
the  original  as  I  can  recollect,  or  as  anj  pencil  can  ex- 
press.    I  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  a  flattering  portrait. 

"  Let  the  cuidid  reader  snrvey  this  sketch ;  let  him 
Meal  to  mind  the  tragic  tple  that  it  unfolds,  sad  saj,  if 
he  can,  that  it  does  net  wrest  the  attention,  and  interest 
the  heart*  For  mj  part,  it  excited  in  my  mind  a  thon- 
fand  melancholy  reflections ;  and  I  could  not  but  regret' 
that  snch  nidenea^  had  been  ofieced  to  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  u  to  expose  them  thus  to  the  public  view.  The 
body  seemed  io  have  been  preserved  in  some  H^tud^ 
neatly  of  the  colour  and  appearance  of  brandy.  The  wholo 
*oSa  seeiped  to  have  been  full  of  it,  and  all  ita  ccoitents 
■iturattd  with  it.  The  body  had  assumed  somewhat  tho 
«me  tbge ;  but  this  served  only  to  give  it  a  fresher  look. 
It  had  none  of  the  ghastly,  livid  hue  of  death,  but  rather 
•  copper  complexion.  It  would,  I  believe,  have  been 
difficult  for  a  chemist  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  lU 
^d.  Though  perfectly  transparent  it  had  lost  all  ita 
pungent  qualities,  its  taste  facing  qiute  vapid.  I  have 
heard,  however,  that  several  medical  gentlemen  carried 
eff  small  phials  fuU  of  it,  but  do  not  know  whether  they 
mad^  any  experiments  with  it.  The  rich  odoriferous  flii 
Vonr  contianed,  not  only  in  the  vault,  but  even  in  ths 
clnrch,  for  many  weeks,  as  can  be  attested  by  many 
hundreds ;  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  perfiimea^ 
Int  of  what  kind  it  was  not  easy  to  say :  the  most  preva- 
lent seemed  to  me  to  be  that  of  q>irit  of  turpentine  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  Ibis  odour  contuued  the  longest.    The 
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SM  fovnd  t»  coMun  a  collection  of  Mroag^«cwted  Jicrh 
9lim»  HgiB,  aad  BUBt,  wwe  cuily  distbgaiibed ;  Md  i| 
WU  lint  9fUajoac£mmT*iaHikt  had  f  vasfiUcdwitiitlti 
Mac  Althougb  Uw  bo4iw  woe  tbiw  eoticc  u  Go^ } 
wicM  2  «Kpeotc4  to  KC  tbm  awabk  into  dwt ;  «ffc 
cMlf  «stb^  mac  cspoaei  to  tbt  ppen  lir,  udthtiif 
aroasiic  Au4  bud  on^iHaled  (  utd  it  aeent  aufniii 
tlltt  they  did  aot.  For  ■•▼•»}  veaJ^*  tlM^'usdervatH 
WsiUe  cbMUge ;  md  fwd  thcf  aot  been  nlliqi  witk  ^ 
aM  aU  dre^  of  grene  firon  lb«  candlo*  h«ld  tWtr  tbo^ 
I  HK  coatd^Bt  tfacy  aigbt  have  reawined  u  our  « 
CViM' ;  £ar,  OMO  9  £cv  miiBtfaa  ago,  the  bodiu  mn  u  £v 
•ad  GovpMt  M  *t  fiiX,  aod,  Ihongb  prcucd  wiA  ^  Ek 
g«T,  difl  «M  yidd  to  <be  toucb*  bat  tieiaed  to  nlui  Ibt 
flM^tj  -vt  tbc  Uy«g  ^ody.  Evan  tbe  ahraAd,  tlnqk 
lomby'tfie.aidcbvidtpftbeKKantkta  moJtitiidc^iiiiil 
•tHM|«iii#ffee£Mmfot.  Pcrfaapa  the  nwt  MgolariAfr 
aOPWHia  iiw  CM  As  Iwdiet  k«i»  not  to  htmaaititf* 
tbtCMMf^lcM  dietfM^oritiM  «r  diaorgHUMttopi.  Smnl 
amiiW  tcotlocaea  (I  tbiak  7011  did  ao  7«i«idO  Am 
mdr  »  HDtU  iaeinoo  into  the  am  of  dw  iaSmt ;  ^ 
atturtwoft  of  l)w  hodj  w^  quite  firm^  «sd  v^tj  futk 
i«  .oripivl  RtRtc.— I<»d7  Ki^jth  waa  </4)k  &ir%tf 
DaodopaM.  Hi*  ai^Morpfrocn  Cimrfpad'aFeti^aJ 
plb«r  ua49at>tcd  aiMhai%,  S)ie  ia  ibeir  oaUod  j(« 
dougl^ter  of  Losd  'WtUtRta  i^oeliraac.  con  md  Mr  if 
Wilbais  £ad  ctf  D«ndoDald.  It  h  VfiiaUj  eerhtatklf 
■be  muintnivroied  to  the  Viscomt  SogAoe  i  asdim 
»Aar  she  VMiriad  liffr  «i«oad  bnahapd,  4be  atiS  teipM 
tbis-titlie :  for  hp  wm  tban  the  hcir-^paiett  opjj  rf  Itt 
tldiewid  ftstatw  pf  EiUytb.  aad  of  ^cwnc,  tiUtfcedoiA 
•fJiUfotlKr,  »hc  ma«iwtcaUedmr>K«Wft-  ^^ 
W  »  «ui|3ai«r  ititflWiKwte  MMd^  lUa  liMI'tl* 
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fihe  bad  come  o«  &  visit  to  Colznim>  ^t  teat  of  tbe  f«-  ^ 
■nlf  af  Kiltj^  about  a  yev  after  tbe  bafde  of  SHU-" 
cnnkT,  in  which  ber  btsbsnd,  the  Vitcovst  DondeCi ' 
Ml.  At  that  time  it  wAi  tail  WiUiam  liTingitoa  (a{- 
s  ViscfKuit  Kil^^  and  ber  hnshaoA)  first  piid  bis 
Ks  to  lier.  Ai  a  pledge  «t  baa  lore,  be  prasantod 
flier  with  a  ling  ;  bat,  as  ill  hidL  would  hare  it,  she  drop- 
^pcd  itHezt'dajrtn  thegatden.  To  lose  a  j'ii^ in'sn^  cir* 
.tnnattancea,  and  bo  woo,  -was  no  doubt  xegtrded  **  as  n 
-cval  vmea  ;"  a  liberal  reward  was  therefore  offcted  to  w^ 
pemm  wbo«bould&id.3iid restore  it:  bntinTsin.  ItconU 
not  be  famid ;  aod  till  the  year  noo,  oeaAj  t^txtOazf 
^Eter,  was  never  heard  of.  At  that  time,  however,  tbs 
-tenantxtf  ll*  gitrdcQ,  -wfaen  di^^ag^  potatoes^  discovered 
at  lis  a  clod  of  <eairA.  At  first  be  n^arded  it  as  a  bauble  i 
-lot  ihe  vaemttftt  the  'kgead  'became  apparent,  die  traditioa 
asne  6csh  into  bia  zecollectioD,  and  he  instantly  sup- 
-fotcfl-it  to  be  ihe  -rti^  of  Lady  :£ilsyth.  It  is  -of  gold, 
and  about  tbe  value  of  ten  sbiUii^  i  about  the  btwidfb 
tX  a  itnuv«  and  without  any  stone.  Tlie  exianal  sui&ce 
-it  oiuBouotcd  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle,  and  on  tbe  inter- 
wl  surfiue  ifl  the  following  legend,  *  Zonn  onlly  and 
«aeT.'  .This  ring  is  believed  to  be  in  tbe  potsenifiC  of 
.^rArchUiald-EdmoQsten'of  QuDtieath,  the  pcoprteUHr  of 
tbe  Kilsytfa  esuies." 

It  was  tt  Kflsyth  that  Ae  otlebrated  James  -Manpiia  of  Cdebnted 
-Montrose  gaificd  his  geeatcst  -victory  over  tbe  coTonanU]^^^^^ 
ersin  tbexeigD  of  Charles  tbeiFirst.  He  appears  to  have 
pOasesaed  military  talmtsof  a  very- dittmguisbed  sort,  and 
at  tbe  •Mtne  time  to  have  been  a  man  of  remarkable  ac 
compltabment*.  Some  poems  written  by  him  still  re> 
main,  andare  expressed  in  a  stile  of  wooderiol  eleganoe 
when  we  eooaider  His  period  at  which  he  lived.  He  apii 
.{Mts  to  bare  midentood,  better  than  ai^  officer  of  hi* 
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miqatticnime,  the  imporUnt  part  of  the  art  of  war,  by  which  a 
;i,  ,m|  jg  inferior  armj  may  be  rendered  superior  to  one  of  greater 
"•  nnmbert,  by  directing  its  whole  force  against  the  centre 

of  the  enemy's  line,  and  thereby  dividing  it  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  may  be  vanquished  in  succesiiaa. 
It  was  by  this  art  that  tfae  celebrated  Epaminoodaa 
broke  the  power  of  Sparta  by  means  of  the  victories  of 
Leuctra  and  of  Mantinea ;  and  it  was  by  the  same  device 
that  Gustavus  Adolphos,  arranging  bis  troops  in  deep 
columns  and  solid  squares,  was  enabled  to  break  tfae  cen- 
tre of  the  enemy's  line,  and  to  carry  coofiisioD  towards 
whatever  quarter  he  directed  bis  efforts.  This  mode  of 
conducting  armies,  by  drawing  up  a  large  portion  of  tbe 
troops  in  a  deep  column,  whereby  to  break  aa  enemy*! 
line,'  or  of  directing  tfae  whole  force  of  an  inferior  am^ 
agsunst  each  half  of  the  hostile  troops  in  toccessioD,  while 
the  other  half  is  amazed  by  a  shew  of  attack,  has  nevoc 
.  fidled  to  prove  su^icessful  when  carried  into  effect  by  an 
intrepid  or  a  despeiate  leader ;  and  in  our  own  times  ik 
faave  seen  the  ssccess  with  which  it  was  attended  in  the  Ita- 
lian and  other  campaigns  of  Bonaparte.  When  used  against 
artillery,  by  crowding  together  a  great  part  of  aa  amy, 
it  hazards  their  utter  destruction ;  but  tf  this  is  avoidei^ 
their  success  against  an  enemy,  not  eondocted  upcm  siaii* 
HiMoty  of  lar  principles,  has  always  been  certain.  Montiose  re- 
turned &om  his  travels  while  Charles  the  First  was  in, 
the  midst  of  fais  contest  with  the  parliament.  Being  io- 
troduced  to  the  king,  and  meeting  with  a  cold  receptioa, 
he  joined  the  coveaanters ;  but  his  importance  being  dis- 
covered, greater  attention  was  paid  to  him  l^  tfae  court; 
and  with  that  fickleness  which  is  apt  to  mark  the  con- 
duct of  men  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  he  abandoned 
bis  new  firtends,  and  under  the  most  desperate  circumsta^ 
ces  joined  the  royal  cause.    The  king  bang  defeated  ft* 
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Marston-Moor  in  England,  could  give  him  no  troops  ;  but  Amignitit*! 
he  obtained  from  the  Earl  of  Antrim  ]  100  Irish  infan- 
tiy,  very  ill-armed.  Having  been  joined  hj  ]300  High-Battki. 
landers,  he  attacked  Lord  Elcho,  who  lay  at  Perth  with 
6000  coTenanters,  and  defeated  him,  and  destroyed  2000 
of  his  men.  He  next  marched  northwards,  in  order  to 
rouse  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  and  the  Gordon*,  who 
had  taken  arms  befora,  but  been  suppressed  by  the  cove- 
oaoters.  At  Aberdeen  he  attacked  and  entirely  defeated 
Lord  Burley,  who  commanded  3500  men.  Montrose, 
however,  by  this  victory,  did  not  obtain  the  end  lie  pro> 
posed  i  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  showed  no  inclination  to 
join  an  army  wbcre  h«  was  so  much  eclipsed  by  the  go* 
BCral.  Montrose  was  now  in  a  very  dangorous  ntuatioib 
Argyle,  reinforced  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  was  be- 
hind him  with  a  great  army.  The  militia  of  the  north' 
em  counties,  Murray,  Ross,  and  Caithness,  to  the  num- 
ber of  5000,  opposed  him  in  front,  and  guarded  the  banks 
of  the  Spey,  a  deep  and  rapid  river.  In  order  to  sav* 
bis  troops,  he  tmmed  aside  into  the  hills ;  and  after  torn* 
marches  and  counter-marches,  Argyle  came  up  with  hint 
at  FaiVy  Castle  )  and  here,  after  some  skinnishei,  in 
which  he  was  always  victorious^  Montrose  got  dear  of  • 
superior  armyt  and  by  a  quick  march,  through  theso 
almost  inaccessible  mountains^  put  himsdf  absolutely  be# 
f  ond  their  power. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  general,  that  very  good 
or  very  ill  fortune  were  equally  destructive  of  his  army: 
Aftet  every  victory  his  soldiers  went  home  to  enjoy  the 
spoil  they  had  acquired ;  and  had  his  army  been  conpo* 
Bed  of  Ibese  only,  he  must  have  soon  been  abandoued 
altogether  :  but  his  Irishmen,  having  no  plate  to  which 
4hey  could  retire,  adhered  to  him  in  every  fortune^  With 
titnCf  tbtreforCf  and  soma  reinforoeiBcnts  of  the  AtlholiMa 
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^■iyiti^aad  M'DooaUs,  Mootrose  fell  waUtsiy  npM  AigjWt 
cotutPTf  letting  loose  spoa  it  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Af- 
gfle  collectiag  3000  men,  marched  Ir  quest  of  the  eme> 
mj,  who  had  retired  with  their  plunder  ;  aod  he  iaj  at 
bnerlochf,  supposing  himelf  to  be  still  at  »g«oddistUQs 
from  them.  The  Earl  of  Scaforlh,  at  the  head  of  ibe 
garrison  of  InTcmess,  and  a  "body  of  50OO  new-leriai 
trvApB,  pressed  the  royalists  on  the  other  side,  and  Are«U 
«aed  them  with  total  destrvoden.  hy  a  quick  and  mcs* 
pected  march,  Montrose  hastened  to  Innerkxihj',  and  pr»> 
seated  himself  in  order  of  battle  before  the  covciiaoten< 
Argjle  alone,  seized  with  a  pasic,  deatrted  his  army. 
Tbej  made  a  vigorous  restslance,  howevar,  hut  were  at 
last  defeated  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter ;  aAtr 
which  Montroi*  was  joined  bj  great  nombora  of  High' 
landers.  Seaforth's  armj  dispersed  of  itself )  and  the 
Lwd  Gordon,  eldest  son  to  the  Marquis  of  Hnntlj)  ha- 
ving escaped  from  his  uncle  Argjlc,  who  had  hidMrto  dc 
taiacd  him,  now  joined  Montrose  with  a  cwisiderald* 
aunber  of  his  followers,  attended  by  the  Earl  of  A- 
boyne. 

The  leaders  of  the  corenaitterB  now  sent  for  BailUe^  an 
officer  of  repuuti<»i,  bom  England,  and  joining  him  is 
command  with  their  former  general,  Urrey,  seat  them 
with  a  considerable  army  against  the  royalists.  Montrose^ 
with  a  detachment  of  800  men,  had  attadted  Dondcef  % 
town  much  attached  to  the  covenant,  dod  having  earned 
it  by  assault,  had  given  it  np  to  be  plundered  by  his  tot- 
diets,  when  BailU*  and  Urrey,  with  their  whole  force^ 
Hune  upon  bim.  He  instantly  called  off  his  soldiera  fron 
lb*  [Jnnder,  put  them  in  order,  secured  his  retreat  by  die 
moat  skilfiil  measores,  and  having  marched  sixty  nules  i> 
the  &ca  qS  an  enemy  much  superior,  without  stopping,  or 
■Hawing  tiit  soUictt  Uto  least  deep  or  refceibmea^  at  Int 
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9KTir«il  himielf  is  the  moantual.     Kit  antagonists  now  ^^^'^^ 
divided  UmIt  farocs,  in  •rder  to  cvrj  on  tbe  war  Bguitst 
an  caeiliy  who  Mirprised  ibem  •»  much  hj  the  rapidity 
of  his  fflMTcbes,  u  b/  the  boldsMi  of  his  enterprisei.  Df' 
It/  net  him  with  400O  mca  at  AMerae,  dcrt  Internes^ 
tad  traMing  t*  hit  snperioritj  in  nambers  {for  MoMnne 
hid  oely  2000  foen),  aitaoked  him  in  the  pott  whidi  hi 
ktd  ebotm.     Moatrote  hmitg  [dftced  hi»  right  wing  iu 
ftreng  ground,  drew  the  bett  of  hit  fbrees  to  tbe  odter, 
«iid  left  no  main  bodj  hetweeo  tbem  ;  t  defi>ct  which  he 
•rtftiRy  coQoealed  bj  shewing  »  few  men  ibroogh  trees 
ind  bmhn,  with  wbi<!h  thai  groand  was  eorered.    Thai 
Vntj  might  bare  no  ftfisure  to  perceive  the  stratagem, 
be  brougbt  inttaartlj  his  wing  to  the  chai^,  made  a  fa> 
ridus  attack  on  tbe  connanteh,  drore  them  off  tbe  field, 
And  «Atatned  a  complete  rictory  ont  thetn.     BailUe  now 
advanced  in  order  to  rereoge  Urrcj's  defeat;  but  be  him- 
wlf  met  ?ritb  a  Hke  fate  at  Alford.     Montrose,  weak  in 
eavahj,  lined  bis  troops  of  horae  with  infiutrr,  and  after 
patting  the  eoenj^s  hone  to  rout,  6:11  with  imtted  force 
Upon  their  foot.  Which  were  entirely  cat  in  pieces,  Ibodgh 
with  the  lost  of  Ibe  gallant  Lord  Cordon  on  the  pm  of 
the  Tbyaliatt.    tjaving  thus  preratled  in  to  many  battles, 
4rhicfa  bis  vigour  had  always  rendered  completely  drci- 
livt  with  regard  to  the  army  which  opposed  him,  Mont- 
tote  descended  into  the  south  of  Scotland )-  that  is,  across 
the  Forth.     The  coveBanters  astcmhled  theit  whole  force.  Bank  of 
•Ad  gaw  hiiti  battle  at  Kilsyth,  and  here  he  obtained  bta'^''')'*'^ 
itaatt  Complete  victory;  no  lest  than  6OO0  of  the  covenanu 
era  were  killed  npon  the  ^t,  and  no  remains  of  an  army 
Wene  left  t*  them  in  Scotland.     Edinburgh  opened  ita 
gates,  and  the  principal  nobility  joined  the  royalist  stand- 
ard; but  thit  last  victory  proved  fatal  to  Montrose.     His 
troops  consiitbg  of  Highlandtr^  beiag  enriched,  accord- 
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^yitkaiiag  to  their  estimate  of  riches,  b^  the  plonder  Whidi  t^^  , 
bad  gaitied|  rapidly  deserted  him^  and  fied  te  their  native 
mountsuns;  to  eajoj  tbe  fruits  of  tbeii  cnletprise.  Ha- 
ving advanced  toWuds  the  Eilglish  border  nith  his  r&i 
tnaining  force,  and  being  misled  by  Saitt  iatelligeaee  in  s 
eotmtry  hostile  to  his  cause,  Montrose  was  defeated  in 
Ettrick  Forest,  and  compelled  to  ij  northward  into  the 
Highlands.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  Montrose  made 
■Dotber  efioTt  to  raise  tfae.HigUaDders;  but  in  his  first 
attedipt  be  was  taken  prisoner,  and  pot  to  deatb,;  bj  bis 
inTetcratc  enemies  the  eovenantoi.  To  tbi}  day  it  is  easj 
to  disdnguish,  upon  the  Uttle  hill  where  he  encamped  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  the  arrangement  and  siie  of  bis 
teots,  which  were  formed  of  turf.  His  ground  was  veil 
ebosen,  and  probablj  proved  dewsive  of  the  eombat.  A- 
rouad  it  every  little  hill  or  valtej  still  bears  ths  name,  or 
»cords  the  transaetions  of  the  day  ;  tucb  as,  finllet  and 
Baggage  Know,  the  Drum  Bum^  the  Slaughter  How  or 
Hdlow,  Kill-e-many'Butttf  gcc.  bx.  In  the  Bullet-Enow 
tnd  neighbourhood  bullets  are  found  every  year,  and  in 
some  places  so  thick  that  you  may  lift  three  or  four  with- 
out moving  «  step.  In  the  Slaughter-How,  and  a  varie^ 
of  otbcr  places,  bones  and  skeletons  may  be  diig  up  every 
where  ;  and  in  every  little  bog  or  marsh  for  three'  mile^ 
•specially  in  the  Dnllater  Bog,  they  have  been  discovered 
in  almost  every  ditch.  The  plates  where  tbe  bodies  lie  in 
toy  number  may  be  easily  known^  as  ibi  grass  is  always 
ef  a  most  luxuriant  growth  in  ssmmer,  and  of  ayellowish 
tinge  in  spring  or  harvest.  The  hilt  of  a  sword  and 
part  of  a  saddle,  with  a  variety  of  coins,  have  been  found 
in  diSerent  places,  and  at  one  time  a  gold  ring  with  an  ex 
cutcbeon  was  discovered. 

But  the  eastern  part  of  this  county,  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  Stirling,  Falkirk,  and  St  Niniaa's,  &c.  is  moit 
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y^otAy  of  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian  ;  althongh,  asAw'y'ti**. 
this  is  the  most  cdtivated  and  active  part  of  the  county, 
the  risible  vestiges  of  ancient  boitdtogs  or  transactions  are 
bj  no  means  numerous.  The  remains  of  the  NuanerjEnuoiMl 
of  Ebianuel  or  Manuel  arc  situated  on  the  borders  of"™"*^- 
Stirlingshire,  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  water  of  Avon, 
about  a  mile  above  the  bridge  of  Linlithgow,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Moransidc  or^Muirartinside.  It  was  founded  a- 
tou't  the  year  1150  by  King  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  snma- 
mcd  the  Maiden,  and  was  a  priory  ocCcpied  by  nuns  of 
the  Bemardine  or  Cistertian  order,  to  whom  belonged 
thirteen  conven^  in  Scotland.  Besides  the  endowments 
bestowed  by  the  royal  founder,  it  received  considerable 
delations  from  others  at  diffsrent  periods.  King  William, 
■omamed  tbe  Lion,  made  a  grant  to  it  of  the  tenth  of  aN 
his  revenues  in  the  shire  and  borough  of  Linlithgow,  both, 
money  and  victual ;  Alexander  the  Second  made  a  do- 
nation of  the  mills  of  Linlithgow,  with  all  their  sequels, 
and  appurtenances ;  and  Roger  de  Avenel  bestowed  on 
the  holy  ustcrs  a  chalder  of  wheat,  to  be  p^d  by  him  and 
his  heirs  out  of  his  bams  of  Abercom  at  Christinas,  year- 
H.  The  prioress  of  this  place,  whose  name  was  Chrifr 
tina,  swore  fealty  to  Edward  tbe  First,  July  4th,  12SZ ; 
as  diitfaer  successor,  named  Alice,  at  Linlithgow,  in  1290. 
This  nunnery  had  possessions  in  the  shires  of  Edinburgh 
and  Air,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Linlithgow  and  Stirling,  as 
appears  by  an  order  of  Edward  to  the  sherifis  of  these 
abiras  to  reinstate  the  prioress  in  possession  of  her  lands 
within  their  several  jurisdictions,  in  conseqnence  of  her 
having  sworn  fealty  to  that  monarch.  Of  this  nonnery 
little  remains  except  the  west  end  of  the  church.  The 
fragment  contains  an  arched  door  or  gateway,  with  three 
tmall  Gothic  windows  over  it,  and  over  these  a  circular 
one.  This  structure  is  of  hewa  stone,  bat  nudomed-} 
VoL.ni.  Gg 
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Ant|qiuiiei,yet  there  ia  an  elegant  simplicity  In  it,  and  with  th« 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  objects  it  n^kes  a  very  ptcto- 
tesque  appearance.  Part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  dinich 
was  standing  till  the  iKginoing  of  the  year  1188,  when 
the  river  having  risen  to  no  unusual  height,  it  was  swept  4 
tway  by  the  violeace  of  the  waters  with  part  of  the  bank 
used  as  a  cemetery.  William  Forbes^  Esq.  of  Callani]cr» 
the  proprietor,  caused  the  bank  of  the  river  to  be  repured* 
which  will  probably  protect  these  remains  from  biQier 
jfljnry.  This  monastery  came  into  the  hands  of  the  crowv 
by  the  forfeiture  of  the  Earl  of  Callander  and  Linlithgow, 
to  whose  i»«deccssor  it  had  been  given  sfmte  tioie  after 
the  rcformati<»i.  Near  this  nunnery,  but  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  lies  the  field  where  the  batde  was 
fought  between  the  Earls  of  Lennox  and  Angus  diiring 
'  ihc  minority  of  James  the  Fifth,  in  which  the  former  was 
defeated  and  slain.'  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  ia  hi^  History  of 
Stirlingshire,  saya^  Near  to  Emanuel  some  curious  capel* 
laries  are  found.  It  is  said  the  tomb  of  the  prioress  Alice 
was  to  be  seen  here  a  few  years  ago ;  upon  which  wu 
her  figure,  with  a  distaff ;  an  uncommon  iostnuneot  to  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  prioress. 

AiAong  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  once  existed  ia 
abundance  on  the  1»nks  of- the  Cairon,  in  the  parish  of 
Larbert,  onfe  stood  the  celebrated  building  denomina.. 
Arthut'i  ted,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  Artbmr't 
^*^''<  Oven  1  the  origin  of  which  exceedingly  puztlcd  ntiqua. 
riaat.  It  was  a  round  building  open  at  the  top,.liko 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  but  of  far  inferior  worltmaoB 
ship  and  dimensions.  From  the  ground  to  the  sumittit 
(if  the  dome  the  perpendicular  height  was  twenty>two 
feet  i  the  diameter  in  the  inside  was  nineteen  feet  and  « 
half.  Boethtus  is  the  chief  hijitorian  who  gives  any  ao» 
count  of  its  more  perfect  itate.    H«  tells  qs  tint  its  ares 
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withal  vas  soironnded  b;  stone  seats ;  that  oa  the  south  Antiquities 

was  an  altar ;  and  that  the  floor  had  been  p^ved  with        * 

square  sttxies.     Buchannan  calls  It  Templurn  Termini  i 

and  many  antiquarians  have  considered  it  as  a  temple  built 

to  the  god  Temunus,  the  protector  of  land-marks,  bj  A- 

griotJa  on  his  fixing  here  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 

empire.     This  valoable  piece  of  aotiquilj^  was  destroyed 

hj  the  late  proprietor,  Sir  Michael  Biuce,  for  the  purpose 

of  constructing  a  miserable  dam-dyke,  with  the  sttme  of 

which  it  was  built.  A  flood  of  the  river  Carron  in  a  short 

time  punished  the  sacrilegious  violation   of  the  temjtle 

vhicfa  for  ages  had  adorned   its  vicinity,  by  sweeping 

mway  the  work  erected  by  the  Gothic  knight.  Dr  Stukle/ 

is  said  to  have  been  so  much  enraged  against  the  destroyer 

of  this  andent  work,  that  hf  drew  Sir  Michael  Bruce  car-         ' 

ryii^  off  a  lapful  of  stones,  and  the  Devil  goading  him 

Itloog.     An  engraving  of  the  piece  is  sud  to  have  been 

published  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  London  in  their 

Kepeitory. 

The  parish  of  Sunnipace  is  supposed  to  have  reccivedDun 
its  name  from  two  artificial  mounts  near  the  church.  Oum 
ngnifiet  ii/i  in  the  ancient  Celtic,  and  these  mounts  were 
bills  of  peace*  or  spots*  either  erected  in  commemoratioa 
of  some  important  treaty,  or  at  the  spot  where  such  trea- 
ties were  frequently  concluded.  Tliey  are  sixty  feet  ia 
perpendicular  height,  and  raised  in  a  conical  fofm.  A 
part  of  one  of  the  mounts  towards  the  west  was  carried 
away,  as  Buchannan  says,  by  a  flood  in  the  river  Carron  j 
and  the  course  which  the  river  had  taken  when  it  made 
the  encroachment  is  still  visible.  The  Romans  ancientlj 
had  one  of  their  most  important  towns  at  Camelon  near 
Falkirk ;  but  there  are  now  few  vestiges  of  it  remaining. 
It  was  the  mott  important  of  the  B^tish  towns  in  this 
GfZ 
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AMiyHdCT-qqtrter  when  the  Romans  made  themtfelvei  routers  of  tfte 
countrj.    A  small  inland  village  now  stands  near  its  ute  } 
but  the  sea  is  represented  as  having  approached  once  so 
nearly  ta  it,  that  it  was  accounted  a  maritioic  town.    Ca^ 
tlecarrj  and  Rough  Castle,  farther  up  the  countzy,  were 
the  two  principal  Roman  stations  npon  the  wall  between 
Camelon  and  Dnnharton. 
Gnat  bau      But  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Stirling  is  chieflj- 
remarkable  as  the  scene  of  thosi  sanguinary  -  eonfiicts  for 
national  indepeiutence,  which,  however  interesting  or  ca. 
lamjtous  in  themselves,  leave  few  traces  behind  them  to  « 
distant  age.     At  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  and  last  of  all  at 
Bannockbum,  took  place  three  of  the  most  sangninary  of 
those  conflicts  in  which  the  Scots,  in  the  war  occasioned 
by  the  disputed  succession  to  their  crown,  contended  for 
independence  against  the  superior  power  of  the  English 
monarchs.     In  that  contest  the  Scots  laboured  ooder  the 
disadvantage,  not  only  of  being  the  weaker  state,  bat  of 
being  distracted  by  intestine  divisions,  and  of  long  want- 
ing a  leader  of  snfficient  authority.    The  rashness  of  their 
character,  and  their  want  of  means  to  keep  armies  long  in 
the  field,  led  them  repeatedly  ts  engage  in  pitched  battles, 
which  almost  always  proved  advantageous  to  the  invader. 
Donbar.  The  (irst  contest  was  near  Dunbar.     The  whole  force  cf 
Scotland  was  there  drawn  up  on  the  height ;  bnt  impa- 
tiently loaving  their  advantageous  post,  and  pouring  down 
in  disorder  on  their  enemies,  they  were  defeated  anddis-. 
persed.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  whole  country 
vras  overrun,  and  an  English  government  established.  As 
formerly  mentioned,  Wallace  rOse  against  this  govern- 
ment, and  after  a  variety  ofstmgglcs  he  gained  an  impor- 
.  t&Tbsg.  tSBt  victory  at  Stirling.  The£ng]ish  conmander,  Wairen, 
rashly  insisted  npon  crossing  the  bri^e  in  ugh    of  the 
Scottisbi  army,  instead  oftrtvcQlbg  rouod  by  the  fords  of 
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Oie  fiwr^  the  tesnlt  was,  that  his  army  was  attacked ^"t^T^*- 
before  it  was  properly  formeii,  or  the  whole  had  passed 
•ver,  and  a  totd  rout  with  dreadful  carnage  was  sustiin- 
ef.  This  compelled  the  able  and  ambitious  Edward  theAndeac 
First  to  advance  in  person  with  an  immense  army  to  Fal-  ii.\y.,}, 
kirk,  where  Wallace  and  the  Scots  were  totally  defeated, 
and  the  kingdom  completely  subdued,  Robert  Bruce,  a 
young  man,  fought  there  in  the  English  army  %  and  the 
Scottish  historians  say  that  he  encountered  Wallace  ia 
perwn  in  the  field,  and  that  Wallace  foond  means^  in- 
stead of  obstinately  fighting  his  antagonist,  to  demand  a 
future  meeting  with  him.  Bruce  is  said  to  have  kept  the 
appointment,  and  to  have  been  urged,  by  the  eloquence 
of  Wallace,  into  that  path  of  patriotic  ambition  which  he 
afterwards  successfully  pursued.  In  the  mean  while,  the  ■ 
victory  at  Falkirk  once  more  placed  Scotland  completely 
in  the  band*  of  Edward.  Two  Scottish  leaders.  Sir  John 
Graham  and  Su*  John  Stewart,  who  fell  there,  were  both 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Falkitit.  The  stone  which 
vra*  Ui4  on  the  grave  of  Sir  John  Graham  bad  some 
sculpture  np«t  it;  which  the  hand  of  time  was  fast  obli. 
terating.  At  length  another  stone  was  erected,  with  de- 
corations and  an  e^taph,  the  whole  being  supported  hy 
pillars.  When  the  letters  of  the  inscripdon  were  nearly 
defaced,  anodier  of  a  similar  kind  was  pat  over  it ;  and 
when  it  also  had  suffered  considerably  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  lat«  WiUiam  Graham  of  Airth,  Esq.  erected  « 
(bird,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  two  former.  The  in- 
•criptions  are  as  follows : 

Hcatc  tmnnyif  paten.  Villi  fiAu  AAtttt, 

Caaditu  bk  Orwoiu,  btlla  tntaTecniB  ik  Ai^ifc 
izu.  Jnlii  uuM  ilj8. 

Here  list  Sir  John  the  Cr«aie,  b»ith  «t^  ui  wi^ 

Anc  of  ihc  ducb  who  rcvniE  Scotland  thriie  i 

AMhcttcrfcnigfat  Dottothe  world  wmIcd^ 

Jtor  wai  fade  Onna  of  tmk  aadiwdtettt 
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,  AMiquitkt.  Not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Graham  lie  the  aAti 
«f  Sir  John  Stewart,  hrotbtr  of  tit  tttwarJ  sf  Scotland* 
irom  whom  the  rejal  family  descendedi  His  gnve  it 
marked  out  hj  a  stone  without  a  Aame. 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Fa&irk,  ibid  the  suhse- 
quent  death  of  Wallace,  the  conquest  projected  by  £(U 
ward,  and  which  be  had  taken  fifteen  years  to  accon* 
^ish,  seemed  complete  ;  but  the  fire  was  only  smother- 
ed. Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the  competitor  Ebr 
tbe  crown  against  Baliol,  cither  stimulated  by  ambittoa^ 
or  apprehensive  that  he  was  accounted  an  object  of  jea> 
lousy  by  the  English  mooarch,  fled  Co  Scotland,  and  hy 
tbe  aid  of  his  brother  Edward,  of  Couglas,  and  vaiioiis 
other  chiefs,  succeeded'  at  last  in  rousing  tbe  couitry  ttt 
arms,  or,  as  it  was  called,  to  rebellion.  At  this  critical 
period  Edward  the  First  died  onhis  butrchi  with  a  vast 
army  intended  to  overwheln)  all  resistance  in  Scotland. 
His  son,  Edward  the  Second,  partly  delayed  the  entcn 
{^se.  The  war  languished  on  the  side  of  the  Eaglish; 
and  both  parties  wasted  each  other's  territory  with  dcaol- 
tory  ioTasicMis.  At  last,  in  1314,  Edward  the  Second 
mastered  an  immense  force,  which  hiatortant  ondoabtedly 
haTe  greatly  exaggerated,  by  representing  it  as  unooM* 
Battle  of  ing  to  100/)oa  men.'  '  Edward  Bruce  wh  besieging  thtf 
bun!  castle  of  Stirling,  which  agreed  to^ctpitohte  if  n^  relie« 
Ted  on  the  24th  oF  Juite.  The  English-monaicfa  advaiM 
ced  with  his  whole  army  tir  relieve  the  garrison  of  Stir* 
liog }  and  Robert  Brace  assembled  his  wbol«  forces,  w 
mounting  to  30,000  men,  besidts  an  andisciplised  multu 
Mwiknnrtude,  15,000,  consisting  of  servants  and  others,  who  ia 
'""'**'  these  times  followed  after  the  camp.  The  strengdt  of  ths 
Scottish  army,  when  compared  with  the  Engtiah,  consisU 
ed  of  their  phalanx  armed  with  spews ;  hhi  they  were* 
always  greatly  infeiME  ia  heaVy  tfTaliy,  «  awB  "t  amtv 
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ttoA  in  archers.  Ab  Bruce  wa^  on  the  defensive,  and  had  Anriqoitia, 
the  choice  of  the  ground  leading  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  Order  of 
he  fixed  upon  a  spot  where  he  could  convert  the  battle  Jj^^j^**** 
uito  a  confiict  of  iniantrj.  To  protect  his  flank,  he  dug 
pits  on  ttie  steep  banks  of  Battnockbum,  of  about  two  feet 
deep,  wherevei  cavalry  could  approach,  and  covered  them 
with  turf  laid  over  brushwood ;  and  with  this  precaution, 
on  the  23d  of  June,  the  Scots  saw  the  armj  of  Edward 
approach,  and  prepared  to  decide  the  fate  of  their  country. 
The  front  of  their  armj  extended  from  the  brook  called 
Sannocihurn  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Niuian's,  pretty 
nearly  upon  the  line  of  the  present  tnmpike*road  from 
Stirling  to  Kilsyth  ;  and  the  stone  on  which  the  king  is 
said  to  have  fixed  his  standard  is  still  to  be  seen.  Robert 
commanded  all  his  soldiers  to  fight  on  foot.  He  gave 
the  command  of  the  centre  to  Douglas,  and  Walter  the 
young  steward  of  Scotland.  His  brother  Edward  had  the 
command  of  the  right  wiug,  and  Randolph  of  the  left ; 
the  king  himself  taking  charge  of  the  rcscrye,  which  con- 
nsted  of  the  men  of  Argjie,  Carrick,  and  the  islanders. 
In  a  valley  to  the  rear,  said  to  be  to  the  westward  of  a 
tinng  ground  now  called  CUliei  Sill,  he  placed  the  bag- 
gage and  all  the  useless  attendants  on  his  army.  The 
English  tent  a  body  of  800  horse,  commanded  by  Sir 
Robert  Clifibrd,  round  by.  the  low  grounds  on  the  east  to- 
wards the  castle,  but  they  were  opposed  by  Randolph 
with  a  body  of  Scots  armed  with  spears,  who  defeated 
their  antagonists.  The  garrison  of  the  castle  was  all  the 
while  neutral,  having  obtained  a  truce  on  condition  of 
sorrendering  if  not  relieved  by  force  on  the  succeeding 
day.  Towards  the  evening  the  vanguard  of  the  English 
approached  the  Scottish  line,  in  the  front  of  which  Bruce 
was  riding,  inspecting  his  troops,  and  watchbg  the  pro- 
gcess  of  his  adversary.    He  had  a  crown  above  his  fael- 
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AnilqiAia-niet,  and  »  battle-axe  inhishamd.  An  English  knight^ 
Henry  de  Bobun,  advanced  to  encounter  him  i  but  Bmcc, 
with  the  first  blow  with  his  battle-ax«i  cleft  the  head  of 
his  antagonist  i  upon  which  the  English  vuiguaid  retired^ 
Ordrrof  Oa  Monday  the  24th  of  June  the  whole  English  army 
'|*^i''*inoTed  on  to  the  attack.  The  van,  consisting  of  archers 
and  lancemen,  was  commanded  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  nephew  to  the  English  kingi  and  Humphry 
de  Bohun,  constable  of  England  i  bnt  the  gronad  was  so 
narrow  that  the  rest  of  the  army  had  not  sufficient  room  to 
expand  itself,  so  that  it  appeared  to  the  Scots  as  Ctmusting 
of  one  gre^  compact  body.  The  main  body  was  brei^ht 
up  by  Edward  in  person^  attended  by  Aymcr  dc  Valaaco, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Sir  Giles  de  Argentine,  two  ex- 
perienced commanders.  Maurice,  abbot  of  Inchafiny^ 
placing  himself  on  an  eminence,  celebrated  mass  in  the 
sight  of  the  Scottish  army.  He  then  passed  along  the 
front  barefooted,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  in  few 
words  exhorted  the  Soots  to  fight  fof  their  rights  and  !!• 
berty.  The  Scots  fell  down  en  their  keCs ;  whiah  being 
perceived  by  Edward,  he  cried  ont,  *'  They  yield  ;  m* 
they  implore  mercy."  "  They  do,"  answered  Umfra- 
TiUe,  one  of  hi»  commanders ;  **  they  do  implore  mcrcy« 
Hetiilttf  but  not  from  us.  On  that  field  they  will  be  victorious  or 
j*^'*  die."  Af  both  parties  were  violently  exasperated  against 
Mckbnni.  each  other,  the'  engagement  began  with  great  fiiry. 
Bruce,  perceiving  that  his  troops  were  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  English  archers,  ordered  Sir  Robert  Keith,  tht 
jnareschal,  with  a  few  armed  horsemen,  to  make  a  cir- 
cuit and  attack  the  trcbers  in  flank.  Thi»  was  instantly 
accomplished ;  and  as  the  weapons  of  the  archers  were 
useless  in  a  close  encounter,  they  could  make  very  little 
reustance ;  at  the  same  time,  their  flight  spread  disorder 
through  the  whole  army. 
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Historixns  do  not  infMm  us  with  any  fcorrectncss  bow  j^tiy^ 
lOke  Engttsh  cavalry  were  posted  or  employed  in  the  con. 
iict.  It  a  generally  supposed  that  tbcy  fell  into  the  soare 
laid  for  them  by  Bruce :  but  Barbour  ddu  not  mention 
that  drcamstance,  though  he  minutely  describes  Bruce's 
.  stratagem.  It  secnu,  therefore,  probable  that  the  Eng- 
lish, finding  the  ground  narrow,  had  dismoiuitcd  the 
gieater  put  of  their  cavalry,  after  the  example  of  the 
Scots.  In  die  first  part  of  the  conflict  the  loss  of  the 
Scots  iimst  Inive  betn  grea^  for  Bruce  was  under  dieae^ 
ctsnty  of  advancing  with  the  reserve  i  and,  natwithstand- 
ing  the  narrowac^  of  the  ground^  was  able  to  fall  into 
the  line.  The  moveiheat  executed  by  Keith  appears  ti> 
have  been  deciuve  of  the  battle.  At  the  instant  that  it 
was  perfcMTued,  Bruce  himself,  finding  all  was  at  stake, 
had  advanced  in  persmi  with  the  reserve.  The  effect  ot 
the  double  movement  was,  that  on  the  one  hand  the  £ng- 
lirii  archen,  who  to  the  Scots  were  the  mast  terrible  part 
tif  the  urmy,  were  removed,  while  the  advance  of  the  re> 
•erve  dismayed  the  remainder  of  the  troops.  At  the  same 
.critical  moment,  when  the  English  were  staggeriag  iu 
consequence  of  the  renewal  of  a  part  of  the  Scottish 
front)  and  of  the  confusion  of  their  own  flank,  an  ad- 
ditional event  occurred,  whether  in  ecMsequence  of  aca- 
dent  or  stratagem,  does  not  dearly  appear.  The  great 
body  of  servants  and  retainers  of  the  nobles  who  attended 
the  Scottish  camp,  and  hoped,  in  case  of  victory,  to  share 
the  plvmdcr^  ascended  the  hiU  between  the  field  of  battle 
and  the  baggage  ^  and  there,  to  the  English  army,  alrea^ 
ttartled  by  the  events  in  Qteix  flank  and  fiontj  bad  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  firesb  bbdy  of  troops  come  to  the  assistance 
of  their  enemies.  The  result  was  that  they  were  panic- 
strudtandflcd.  TheyoungEarlof  Gloucester  attempting 
to  tally  the  fiigitivea,  wu  thrcnni  inm  hit  hoiac^  aod  oit 
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^at^jii^to  i»ecet^  whid  Bngmcnted  tbc  confouon.  Manj  songlit 
refbge  among  the  roclts  in  the  neigbbouthood  df  Stirlii^ 
Cutle ;  and  manj  were  drowned  in  the  riven.  Pembroke 
nd  Sir  Giles  de  Argentine  had  ncvei^itted  £dward  da- 
ring the  action  ;  but  now  seeing  the  battle  irRtricraUj 
lott,  Pembroke  conttramed  the  ^g  to  quit  the  field.  Dt 
OcMh  «f  Argentine  refuted  to  fl;.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valonr, 
^^l^^^and  had  a  high  repntatiob  in  Sootland.  According  to  the 
Tnlgar  otHnion,  the  three  most  eminent  Worthies  in  tfaxt 
1^  were  the  Emperor  Henry  of  Loxnmberg,  Robert 
Smcc^  and  Giles  dc  Argentine.  He  is  said  to-  hsTc  thrioe 
cncoontered  two  Saracen  warriors  in  Palestme,  and  to  have 
killed  them  both  each  time.  His  valonr  now  avsiled  him 
but  little  {  for  mshing  into  the  midst  of  the  Scottish  mnj, 
be  was  instantly  cut  in  pieces.  Songlaa,  with  liziy 
borsemen,  pursued  Edward  close.  At  the  Torwood  be 
met  Sir  Lawreitce  Abemetby^  wh9  was  hastening  to  tbe 
English  rendezvous  with  twenty  horsemen.  The  latter 
•oon  abandoned  tbe  cause  of  the  vanqnisfaed^  and  jtnned 
Donglas  is  the  pursuit  of  Edward,  who  fled  to  Linlithgow. 
He  bad  scarcely  arrived  there  when  he  was  alarmed  by 
Ae  approach  of  the  Scots,  and  again  obliged  to  fly. 
Douglas  and  Abemethy  followed  him  with  such  assidiu- 
tyt  that  (as  Lord  Hailes  chooses  to  Latinize  the  ex{»«5- 
mnn  of  an  ancient  historian),  ju  vil  ^angeiidi  hciu  nnetdt^ 
rtw  i  but  notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts,  Edward 
got  safe  to  Dunbar,  where  he  was  rec^ved  by  dte  Eail 
of  March,  who  protected  him  till  he  coidd  be  cooveyed 
by  sea  to  England. 

Such  was  tbe  decisive  battle  ||f  Bannodcbnni,  dii 
greatest  defeat  the  English  ever  sustained  from  the 
Scots.  On  the  side  of  the  latter  no  persons  of  note  were 
tUin,exoept  Sir  William  Vissent  and  Sir  Wdter  Rosi^ 
the  fiToarite  of  Edward  Bnice  ;  and  so  grievonily  wt) 
Edward  afflicted  by  the  deMh  of  this  man,  that  be  ex- 
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Rom  bid  not  died  !**  On  tbe  £iiglisb  sMe  wen  sl*ik 
twottjr-seven  barons  and  bannerets,  and  twenty  .two 
taken  |iri)onent  Of  knights  ifaere  were  killed  fAQr- 
Iwa^aitdsix^  taken  prisoners.  Of  csqaivea  fbete  Ml  TOO  1 
but  the  namber  of  the  coaunoa  nea  wbo  were  kiUcA 
«t:  taken  was  neves-  knows  with  aa^  ovtsioty.  TWe 
VUsh  wfaB  bad  seized  in  the  English  arniy  wece  ssatter- 
td  over  the  country*  and  ctoeUy  bi^cbend  by  the  SeottiA 
peaaaots.  The  English  who  had  taken  refuge  aaxxig  A* 
itodo  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  nurandend  at  di«> 
action.  The  casUe  was  surrendered,  and  the  privy-seal 
«^  Engbnd  fell  into  Ae  hands  of  tbe  King  of  ScMa.  TTw 
^oiisoftheEnglish  camp  wer«iininense,«Ddennchqddi« 
conquerors,  along  witk  the  ransom  of  many  noble  ]ji'i|oueta 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  Robert  shewed  sqnch  gem>aaigr 
lA  bis  treatment  of  the  prisoners  who  fell  to  his  sbaK.  Qc 
•et  at  liberty  Rjdph  de  Menthermar  and  Sir  Marmadidw 
Twerge,  two  officers  of  high  rank,  without  ransom ;  and 
}ty  hnmane  and  generous  offices  alleviated  tbe  mislbrtunca 
of  the  rest.  The  dead  bodies  of  tbe  Earl  of  GleuoesUr 
■Dd  the  X^rd  Clifford  were  sent  to  Engfaad,  that  titty 
tnight  be  interred  with  tbe  osnal  solemnity.  There  wM 
coe  Baslon,  a  Carmelite  friar  and  poet,  whom  Edward  ta 
lud  to  have  brought  with  biro  in  his  train,  to  be  specta* 
tor  of  his  adncvementB,  and  to  record  his  trium[di«. 
fiastsn  wu  made  prisoner,  and  was  oUiged  ModebaU* 
tbe  victory  of  Robert  over  the-  English.  This  he  did  i* 
wretched  Latm  rhymes,  which,  however,  proctucd  b|i 
liberty. ,  After  the  batde  of  Bannockbom  the  Earl  of 
Htre&rd  retreated  to  the  castle  of  Botbwell,  where  be 
tvas  besieged  by  Edward  Brace,  and  soon  obliged  to  tar- 
venda.  He  was  exchanged  for  the  wifr,  sister,  and  dangh* 
teref  t^kiagt  tbtyoaD|£adeCMiir,  aad  tto  Biibpp 
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»  of  GIugQw.  The  terror  of  the  English,  tfter  the  defeu 
at  Bannockhnm,  is  almost  incrvdiUc.  Walunghun  as^ 
■erta  that  many  of  them  revolted  to  the  Scott,  and  asait> 
Sgteu  cf  ^  *^™  U>  plundering  thrir  own  conntry.  "  The  Eng. 
JjJ^JJ^^'lirfi  fsaya  he)  flWe  so  bereaved  of  their  wonted  intrept- 
ban,  dity,  that  one  bandied  of  that  nation  would  have  fled  from 
two  or  three  Scotsmen."  It  is  unnecessary  to  r<;piadc,  that 
tbia  consternation  speedily  passed  away ;  but,  in  the 
mean  while,  the  Scots  recovered  their  independence.  The 
most  important  effisct  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbnm  wa^ 
that  it  pat  an  end  to  all  questions  tfbout  the  right  of  sue* 
cession  to  the  crown,  and  to  the  divisioas,  and  consequent 
weakness,  which  had  embarrassed  the  Scots  in  their  pre- 
ceding contests.  The  gl6ry  of  Robert  Bruce  was  com- 
plete ;  his  name  was  unbonndedly  poptilar  j  and  no  can- 
didate-for  the  throne  could  for  the  future  hope  to  sup- 
plant hts  descendants.  Accordingly,  though  the  bar<n> 
tetaincd  their  turbulence,  and  the  authority  of  the  crowa 
was  inadequate  to  the  internal  good  govemmeDt  of  the 
kingdom  i  yet,  as  no  dispute  thereafter  existed  about  tbe 
person  of  the  monarch,  the  throne  always  formed  tbe  ral- 
lying point  of  the  national  independence,  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  prevent  the  hope  of  future  conquest. 

There  are  a  few  vestiges  of  this  celebrated  battle  of 
BantHK^bnm  still  existing.  In  a  garden  at  Kenhousc^  is 
the  parish  of  St  Niiuan's,  stand  two  large  stones,  erected, 
in  memory  of  the  conteit,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  BaOf 
Bodtbum,  between  Randolph,  the  leader  of  the  Scottish 
left  wing,  and  Clifibrd,  the  commander  of  the  body  of 
SngliA  cavalry  that  attempted  to  march  rouad  to  tbe  re- 
lief of  Stirling  Castle.  It  has  lately  been  called  Randolph- 
Field.  On  a  place  called  Broxbrae,  the  stone  supposed 
ID  have  supported  Bmce's  standard  is  called  the  Beai^ 
jMDb    About  a  Aule  &oib  tbe  field  of  bat^,  s  P>^  of 
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English  who  ha^  attempted  to  ndly  have  given  the  n^i 
of  Bloody  Field  to  the  spot  where  tbej  fell.     A  pbtc«'    ' 
called  Ingram's  Crook  has  perhaps  deiived  its  name  &om 
Sir  Ingram  XJmiraville.  } 

""Upwards  of  a  centuij  and  a  half  after  the  hattle  of 
Bantiockbnni,  anotlier  battle  was  fonght,  within  a  mtle  of 
the  same  fieId,''on  a  tikct  of  ground  called  Little  Can- 
glout.  On  the  east  side  of  a  small  hrook.called  Sancfaie- Sbn^wr 
Bum,  about  two  miles  south  iErom  Stirling,'  James  the  aJ^^i. 
Third,  with  the  view,  which  bI]  the  European  kings  pnt* ' 
IBed,  of  rendering  himself  independent  of  his  oobleSi  eo- 
tnistcd  the  administratioa  of  affairs  to  persons  of  lots 
birth,  and  who  must  depen^  for  the  stlbility  of  their, 
power  opoQ  the  fovoar  of  the  prince  aionc  :  the  isdigmui 
baroDs  rose  in  rebellion,  and  partly  by  threats,  aiid  i^utly 
by  promises,  drew  the  king'a  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay,  a  youA  of  fifteen,  into  their  party.  '  On  the 
lith  Jnne  1489,  James  Was  defeated  at  Saudiie-Bum, 
And  having  fled,  he  fell  from  his  horse  in  the  act  of  leap^ 
ing  a  ditch,  and  remained  insensible  in  consequence  of  Ihs 
fall.  He  was  taken  up  without  being  known;  and  earned 
to  8  mill  called  Beaton's  Mill,  where  he  was  laid  careless^, 
in  a  comer,  and  covered  with  a  coarse  gaiment.  On  re* 
tovering  his  senses,  he  felt  himself  so  weakened  as  to 
be  apprehensive  of  disiolation,  and  desired  dist  a  priest 
xoight  be  Iffought  to  give  him  absolntion.  At  that  in- 
Btnnt  three  of  the  king's  most  implacable  enemiei  hnp- 
petiti  to  pass  by.  One  of  them,  being  a  priest,  gave  him 
abfolotion,  bat  at  the  same  time  stabbed  him  to  thp 
heart.  Fart  of  the  house  or  mill  where  this  took  place 
still  ensts,  and  is  converted  into  a  dwelliag>honse,  the 
ofAtr  wall  of  which  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  building. 

At  a  much  later  period,  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk 
■Dd  Stirling  «as  the  scene  of  len  eventful  wacfiue.    la 
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*«r|rfiii»  n4^  lAer  Oe  nbeb  had  rcttimed,  ia  caoMqneofle  «f 
Bwtic  if  of  tb^  own  diiKauoa^  from  an  inroad  into  England  M 
Sjf  Within  100  Kiles  of  London,  being  joinad  bj  lomc  reia- 
fctccBKBh,  tbey  laid  uege  to  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  anil 
^cBl  tntch  time  and  labour  asclewlj  apCMi  that  ot^ect. 
Gtoenl  Hnley  was  bj  that  time  appointed  the  xoyal  coin* 
nandcr  in  chief,  in  fdace  of  Si*  John  Cope,  who  bad 
iKcn  beaten  at  Prestonpans.  Hauley  advanced  from  Ediii« 
k^h  vitfi  a  conaiderable  body  of  troops  to  niw  the 
M%c.  He  stopt  on  the  gronnd  above  Falkirk,  nur  the 
fidd  where  Wallace  had  fought,  and  Graham  and  Stewart 
-  ftU,  in  att^pting  to  de&nd  the  independancc  of  ScoU 
land.  On  the  llth  of  January  1740.  the  aknn  waa  gi> 
vcB  that  &e  prince's  annj  ms  advancing  hy  the  T«r- 
■  wood.  Tha  rojitl  troops  were  drawn  oaf  to  meet  ihem  j 
b«t  Out  tash  idea  was  adopted,  the  abstudi^  of  which  is 
demonstrated  hj  lbs  aitlttary  histotj  of  all  Enre^eaa  ■»• 
ticos,  diat  a  body  of  infitfrtrj,  paFticnlarlj  of  irregular 
teoops  like  tbe  Highlandets,  would  prone  nntbit  to  fcsiril 
a  charge  of  c8Talr7.  The  Highlander^  in  an  instant,  d^ 
Bonittated  the  absiiidit;^  of  the  notion,  dreve  badt  tM 
CKvafay  npon  the  line  of  iniantryi  whidi  war  thrown  mie 
eonfa^on  i  and  the  Highlanders,  with  the  advantage  «f  t 
ttonn  of  wind  and  rain  pelting  npon  their  hades,  and  ia 
ib»  £BGes  of  their  antagonists,  were  enabled  to  oontinBe 
the  pnrsnit  down  the  hiU.  The  rout  wan  nltintately-  coao- 
pbte  ;  but  die  loss  of  the  beaten  party  wu  not  cntir^ 
as  at  Preston.  A  ravine  or  deep,  glen  had  dinded  • 
pan  of  the  royal  infantry  from  the  prince's  tpoop^  an4 
the  contest  was  there  conducted  by  firi^  from  die  o^o* 
■it*  sommits  of  the  glen.  In  this  qoartar  the  Highlante* 
suSued  severely  ;  and  as  this  part  of  the  line  was  never 
Voken,  tbongh  it  nldmately  r;etifed  after  ^  rest,  it  is 
{ttobaUt  that  an  rUbt  geatBal  iHght  bavearanvected  tb* 
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ftroT  committed  aX  the  beginning  of  the  day  into  tbe  n 
ofv'Mvrj,  hj  attadung  htaantagoaiMa  in  their  &mk  while 
in  the  disorder  occastMied  b^  a  rash  piBSoit.  Bat  aotbii^ 
of  this  tort  was  attempted ;  and  Haule/  and  his  troops 
went  off  to  terrify  the  whigsand  presbjterians,  that  i%  th* 
loyal  inhabitants  of  Edinborgb,  with  the  news  of  their  de^ 
Aat.  The  rebels,  ia  the  meaa  while,  continued  their  frwl<F 
Jess  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  till  the  approach  of  th« 
Doke  of  Combeiland  with  an  immense  army  campeUef 
tham  to  retire  northward.  They  used  the  cAnrcb  of  Sk 
Ninian'i  as  a  magazine ;  and,  either  front  accident  or  de> 
«ign,  it  was  blown  a;^  and  serenl  lives  lost  by  the  e& 
plosion.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  ^tee[de,  is 
poDseqnence  nodoabtedly  p£  its  great  weighty  i 
entire.  A  new  church  was  built  soon  after  the  d 
tioD  of  the  former ;  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known^  the 
new  church  was  erected  at  some  distance  from  the  old ; 
asd  thus  the  traveller  never  &ils  to  be  sorpriacd  by  the 
incongruity  of  a  church  and  a  steeple  in  the  nc^bom^ 
kood  of  cad  other  standing  ttita%  disjoined  and  seem- 
^l^ly  onponnccled. 

Having  said  tfi  moch  coopenung  the  aocienfeEistory  of  Cudi 
ibis  county,  it*  will  here  be  proper  to  take  notice  moK 
particularly  of  the  in^>ortant  modem  worit  which  termi* 
pates  here,  and  |6  which  we  have  repeatedly  alluded  i 
namely  the  greV  canal  which  joins  the  eastern  and  wiesteni 
teas,  or  the  Frith  of  Forth  with  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  This 
work  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  conridered  as  bekogii^ 
exdusivdy  to  Stirlingshire ;  it  oi^bt  more  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  a  national  undertaking,  seeing  it  crcfsaes  the 
island,  and  enters  into  the  difeent  coonties  which  it 
meets  in  its  passage,  Stirling,  Dunbarton,  and  Lanark* 
shire :  fant  as  it  was  begim  in  the  coon^  of  Stirlinip* 
ihire,  and  as  we  have  now  described  the  ettter  oeniw 
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Aatifuifekwitb  vhkh  It  is  connected,  this  appetri  t  proper  plac% 

for  taking  notice,  in  fi  particular  msnncrf  of  that  woric. 
frtifKtttor  Wehxve  Blrcad^mentioncdsthenarrowDessof  AcBritish 
*|^8i>^^uj  u,  thisqoarter,  and  that  the  moontains  run  from  west 
to  east,  QT  catlier  north-eat,  leaving  interreningTallejsa^ 
Mpted  to  a  mirk  of  tfiis  nature  The  territory  of  Scotland, 
strelchea  so  far  northward,  into  a  tempestuous  seftofitifficiilt 
•nd  tedious  navigation,  tiiat  the  communication  hj  water 
l>etweeo  the  eastccn  and  western  coasts,  though  at  no  greit 
distance  from  each  other,  is  extremely  difficult.  This,  at 
an  early  penod^  appear*  to  have  suggested  the  project  of 
anitiag  the  two  seas,  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  by  aa 
inland  canal.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  ■  pro- 
posal was  made  for  constructing  such  a  cana^  of  a  safit 
ocnt  depth  to  convey  transports  and  small  ehips  of  war 
across  the  island  ;  but  the  exp^ce  of  soch  a  work  was 
ht  too  great  for  that  rdgn,  which  in  Scotland  was  ez- 
trencly  unhappy.  The  project,  however,  seems  to  have 
again  revived  in  1T£3,  when  a  sarvey  was  made  of  the 
coontry  with  this  ^ew  by  Mr  Gordon,  who  is  well 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Itintrmnitm  SepttntrtemUt  ,- 
bnt  the  aflbir  appears  once  more  to  have  follen  asleep.  In 
the  year  I'VSl,  the  late  Lord  Napier,  at  bis  own  expencej 
employed  Mr  Robert  M'Kell  to  make  a  new  turveyj  and 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  czpenee  of  a  canal  from,  the 
sujnth  of  the  river  Cairou  upon  the  Fonb  to  the  month 
of  the  Tocker  Bum,  which  enters  the  rirer  Clyde  about 
fire  miles  below  Glasgow.  A  &vourahle  report  from 
Mr  M'Kell  was  laid  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  die 
Enoooragement  of  Fisheries  and  Mann&ctnres  in  Scot* 
land.  They  instrncted  the  late  Mr  Smeaton  to  make  an. 
ether  survey  and  estimate  for  a  canal  five  feet  deep.  This 
citinate  amounted  to  the  sum  of  L.  ftO,o0Ov 
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In  the  metn  wluk,  the  swrcudle  oommunity  of  Glas- ,  Cm^.  _ 
gow  aad  its  »ngbbwirhDOd  began  to^  be  impatient  £m- 
the  ucomiAulunent  of  an  object  of  lo  much  commercial 
iapoTtiDoe.  They  mw  that  the  work  had  failbcrt» 
been  preve&ted  from  being  execoted  by  the  too  magnifi- 
cent TieWi  of  the  penons  who  had  speculated  concnning- 
it.  When  government,  or  when  men  of  cankt  eonsi. 
4ered  the  aabject,  At  idea  whidt  filled  their  itaagiai' 
tlona  waa  the  snUime  conception  of  breaking  down  the 
Inrners  which  Nature  had  reared)  of  fonning  a  jonc- 
tion  between  the  oceans,  and  of  seeing  fleets  prepared  for 
wai^  with  all  their  cannon  and  stores,  traversixg  the  cen^ 
ter  of  the  continent.  The  merchanls  of  Glasgow  had  oo 
nich  mighty  projecfty  in  view ;  they  wanted  only  a  cheap 
mode  of  conveying,  their  commodities  acxoss  the  country^ 
Kid  they  knew  that  (his  could  not  be  obtained  if  enor- 
mous MjaH  were  to  be  expended  upon  the  work,  as  these 
coold  only  be  defrayed  by  heavy  toU^  which  prnsl  fall 
fepon  the  more  bntky  and  dwap  commoditief,  that  were 
ksat  able  to  affiird  the  expence )  tbey  resolved,  therefore, 
imttntly  to  make  a  small  canal  of  fbnr  feet  deep^  to  cost 
L.  30,000.  This  mm  the  Glasgow  mcfchants  mbacribed 
in  two  days*  ni  aatfaorited  an  application  to  be  made  tOL 
parliament  to  sanctton  tlu  work,  which  diey  expected  to 
eom^ele  in  a  con^  of  stmuneia.  The  pride  of  tbec«atcM*. 
Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  wai  wonnded  by  Trhat  they*^'***** 
accounted  the  presnmption  and  mcreeo^  viewj  qf  th^ 
trader!  of  CHai^oWt  A  meeting  was  ioataatlyhcld  at, 
Edinburgh,  whibh  waa  attended  by  multitudes  of  persona, 
of  rads,  who  resolved  to  oppose  is  parliament  the  coo- 
ttruction  of  a  canal  upon  the  small  scale  which  had  been 
proposed-  A  violent  paper-war  comnieaoed  betweol  Jhe 
partieti  aunj  portions  pf  which,  are  to  be  seen  in  the. 
fKckly  and  moathly  nafauaea,  or  othn:  pfoodval  ct|i»- 
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nicks  of  those  times.  On  the  om  tide,  it  wu  coateoU 
tbflt  the  country  would  \fe  for  ever  di^raced  hj  tbe  pdtiy 
md  dirtj  ditch  which  the  merofaants  proposed  to  make ; 
■nd  thstf  when  two  ooeaos  were  to  be  joined,  the  woik 
o«^ht  to  ftppcsr  woHhy  of  the  peeple  by  whom  it  wu 
undcitsk.cn,  wlinc  duty  it  wts  tp  Isboar,  not  for  them* 
•elves  atone,  but  for  the  hicrttasing  camnerce  sod  die 
wants  of  future  generttion^  On  the  oAer  hand,  the 
merckanU  alleged,  in  the  first  phcc^  that  tlK  piopoKd 
sugmfitbnt  work  would  defeat  its  own  AyKt^  mti  prove 
of  no  Tsloe ;  that  Scotland  had  very  littler  internal  tradtj 
and  thn  the  tolls  which  that  trade  could  aJferd  to  pay  . 
were  totally  inadcqaate  to  clear  the  interest  of  die  ttutMy 
which  must  be  expended  ki  &itning  a  broad  sod  magmfii^ 
cent  canal ;  that  in  this  way  the  canal  would  be  of  no  nt^ 
and  tand'Carriage  would  contina*  to  be  preferrod  to  it; 
thai  die  state  of  the  trade  could  a&brA  nothing  better  than 
»  wet  dhcb  in  whklk  smaH  boau  migtit  b»  digged  ^  mA 
tlut  such  a  ditdi  was  aH  that  was  wanted  far  every  poi> 
pose  of  ndli^.  It  was  addet^  that  even  snppoung  dicse 
objections  out  of  view,  by  engaging  is  a  larger  undcrta' 
kingr  ^c  want  of  money,  and  other  unforeseen:  obatra^ 
lioQ%  wonid  oacsr  to  deky  the  work  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years ;  that,  in  the  mean  While,  the  present  generatiai  of 
inea  would  pass  uvay  wkhout  baaing  leceiaed  any  bca^ 
fit  from  it. 

The  ttDbiBtf  tnd  geimy  ef  the  contatiy,-  iiF  not  ♦leto* 
lioui  in  the  argument/ w^ere  at  Iciist  successful  in  prevcot- 
ing  the  bill  proposed  by  die  Glasgow  lUeKhants  from 
passing  in  the  House  oi  Commons,  lliefeafier,  in  iTI7, 
they  b^an  a  snbscri^on  at  London  for 'uniting  Ac  two 
sess  by  a  ean^  seven  feet  in  depth.  The  estimate  of  the' 
expeoce  anoMtcd  t«  L.  ISOiOOfr.  The  lanctiob  of  parlif 
ment  was  obtatiwd  to  this  scheme ;  and  Ae  subsd^taflf 
were  inwrporateA  by  *«  ttOSM  t£  **  The  GoVfMj  (f 
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^^ktors  1^  die  Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation.**  Tha  CiML 
i^t  stock  of  the  cooipanj  was  dsclared  to  coniiit  of 
1500  shares  of  L.lOO  each,  with  liberty  to  borrdir 
L.  50,000  {  and  the  holders  of  five  shares  were  declared 
entitled  td  Vote  by  themselT^i  or  pfoxiesy  and  W  be  eltcU 
<d  maoagera  of  the  donpany<  On  the  JOth  of  July  IIOS,  Mittory  «f 
the  work  wu  begun  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Smeattiot  *^  **** 
The  operations  dommdnced  at  the  cast  end ;  and  the  late 
Six  Laurence  Dundas  of  Rerse  |»er&irmed  the  ctremdny 
«f  cutting  and  reilloTing  the  first  spadeful  of  etfrth ;  and 
Hu  spride  is  sold  to  be  kept  in  hii  house;  as  a  rdic  in  me^t 
iBDt^  of  the  trrinaaction.  Many  di£l:ulties  occurred  id 
flie  ezcctttiaQ  of  the  workj  which  had  not  been  foreseen  } 
but  at  lengthy  dfa  the  lOtfa  of  July  1715;  the  £anal  was 
it  for  tutlgatiou  as  far  West  as  Stodiingfield«  which  i« 
within  a  tew  miles  of  Glasgow,  and  the  pobt  where  the 
tide-branch  to  that  dty  was  intended  to  go  off.  In  No' 
Tcmbtir  IttT*  the  taie-hneuAi  was  completed  to  Hamil- 
too  Hilli  whidi  is  still  neaKT  Gla^ow  i  and  a  bason  was 
Hade  there  for  the  tceepdoo  ttf  Tesselt,  and  gtaoaries 
and  other  buildiligs  ereelcd  by  the  ncighbeaiing  propric 

At  this  time  the  eipence  of  tfte  narJgatioQ  had  &r  cx' 
Ceeded  the  original  estimate<  The  whole  money  origi"' 
malljr  subscribed^  togetherwitb  >  subsequedt  loan;  and  idt 
the  tcdl-dnel  hitfaertd  rtfieived;  had  been  eJpended  npoa 
die  work  1  while;  It  the  same  time;  tbe  annual  rerenutf 
fro*  die  canal  did  liot  much  exceed  Lj  4060<  The  ihares  of 
the  coBlpany's  sWek  were  sold  for  90  ftr  ffuu,  discount^ 
tad  little  ehanee  appeared  that  the  eanal  would  ever  be 
earried  forward  to  joio  the  Clyde.  The  Canal  remdned 
bt  this  languishing  aod  uafloisbed  state  till  X1i*t  whenl 
fOTcniiient  graated  Ae  Jtuai  of  L.  30,000,  oat  of  the  restf 
t£  the  fiofeited  estates  in  Scotland,  tQwnde  ceuiptetin". 
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.  c—*t-  the  worfc.  Govenuii^t  stipulated  ttx  ft  power  to  3am 
proportioiud  dividends  with  the  proprieton ;  hnt  the  lat- 
ter were  asthoriaed  to  add  thor  arrears  of  inteieit  to  their 
principal  sums  in  computing  the  amount  of  their  shares* 
In  Jul7  11K0  the  cOnunittee  of  management  renewed  dicic 
operations.  The  work  was  conducted  hj  Mr  Robert 
Whitworth ;  and  on  the  S8th  of  Jul/  ll&O  the  navigfttiea 
w«a  opened  from  sea  to  sea.  Ceremonial  is  less  regarded 
m  pubHc  affiirs  ia  Scotluul  than  in  most  other  countries. 
It  appears,  however,  that  all  mankind  are  in  some  degree 
fiood  of  Botcmoitjr  and  pomp ;  and,  accordingly,  the  <^ 
pOTtnnily  of  opening  the  canal  was  seiud  for  a  display  of 
diis  sort.  The  committee  of  vianagcmeBt,  accompanied 
by  the  magistrates  o{  Glasgow,  were  the  first  Toyagers 
on  the  completed  oarigatioD.  On  the  anaval  of  the  tcs- 
•el  at  the  termination  of  At  canal,  at  fiowliag  Bay,  on 
the  river  Clyde,  and  after  descending  the  last  lock  into 
the  Clyde,  the  ceremony  of  uniting  die  eastern  and  the 
western  seaa  was  performed  by  the  chairman  t>i  the  com* 
mittcc,  with,  the  asaistaace  of  the  e^ineer,  Mr  Whits 
-worth,  by  the  symbol  of  pouting  into  the  Clyde  a  lu^a> 
head  of  the  water  of  the  Forth.  A  vast  nimiber  of  spec 
tatosrs  attended,  and  expressed,  by  lend  aeelammatiflQi^ 
their  joy  on  account  of  ttie  completion  of  the  work. 

The  bason  at  Hamilton  Hill  having  been  found  inade- 
quate for  the  reception  of  the  gr.eat  nnmber  of  venels 
which  now  navigate  the  c^nal,  aa  mil  as  inconvcweat 
for  the  trade  of  Glasgow,  eight  acres  of  ground  were  pBr-> 
chased  by  the  Canal  Company  in  the  near  viciai^  of  that 
oity-;  and  here  basuiihave  been  formed  on  a  larger  scal^ 
and  buildings  erected,  so  as  to  fsnn  a  village,  called  Port 
Dundas.  From  Port  Dondas  the  Company  have  formed 
a  junction  with  what  is  called  ibe  Mookland  CaDaI,wIudi 
if  of  lesser,  dincnsieos^  belongs  le  a  different  campanj  t£ 
proprietory  and  nuu  from  GUignr  about  twelve  nilM 
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into  Ae  ptHshes  of  Monkland,  in  Lanarkshire.  The  chief  ^ 
object  of  the  Great  Canal  Compaoy,    in  forming  this 
junction,  consisted  of  obtaining  thereby  a  large  supply  of 
water,  of  which  the  Monkland  Canal  enjoys  a  superfluity. 

Though  the  canal  was  originally  intended  to  be  noUn 
ntare  than  seven  feet  in  depth,  yet  by  addmg  to  the*^ 
beight  of  its  walls  along  the  whole,  it  was  afterwards 
deepened  to  eight  feet. 

The  followbg  arc  die  dimensions  of  the  caaal : 

.  I>«k«. 

Lcogtfa  of  the  DHn^on  from  Forth  to  Clyde^. 35 

Length  of  tbccoIUteral  cut  to  Gla^Ow c^ 

Vtraa  Poet  Siudas  to  dts  baton  of  (baMasklndcanai  i 

SH 
The  number  of  locks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  isUnd, 
or  declivity  towards  the  Forth,  amounts  to  twenty.  Oa 
lix  western  side,  or  the  declivity  towards  the  Clyde,  the 
the  number  at  locks  is  only  nineteen.  The  cause  of  this 
inequality  is,  that  oo  the  east  the  canal  terminates  in  the 
Grange  Bum,  where  there  is  so  Utde  wtter  that  the  vcs* 
kIs  a»  left  nearly  drf  at  ebb  t>d'i  whereas  on  the  west 
it  ends  in  the  Clyde,  where  the  water  is.eight  leet  deep 
without  the  belp  o(  the  tide  i  and  thus  one  lock  ts  saved. 

The  greatest  bdght  of  the  canal  is 150 

Medium  breadth  of  the  surface  of  the  water $s 

Medium  breadth  at  the  bottom ST 

Deptb  of  water  over  the  whole ..« 8 

'The  length  of  the  locks  between  the  gates «...  14 

Breadth  of  the  locks „,.,  20 

Fall  or  rite  obtained  by  each  lock ,...„.  % 

Veiselt  ^  idneteen  feet  b««n,  tixty-eigbt  feet  keel,  and 
Irawing  ught  feet  water,  can  paas  through  the  whole  ca« 
mi*    It  panel,  m  ita  «oan^  orcr  tea  cooAderabte  aqne^ 
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t>n4  dnct  bridges,  |nd  spwards  of  thirty  smaller  ones  or  ttmodi. 
It  is  cro«sed  hy  thirty-three  draw,-1indges.  The  grcateit 
of  the  aqpeduct  brtdget  ii  that  orer  the  Kclvia,  which 
was  began  In  June  J1S7,  and  finisbed  in  April  ITOl.  U 
consists  of  four  great  arches  of  ma$OD>worfc.  Its  het^t 
is  about  eighty-three  feet,  and  it  crosses  a  yalley  of  up. 
wards  of  400  feft  in  breadtli ;  and  is  undoubtedly  ooe  of 
the  ntost  stupendous  works  of  the  kind  that  is  anywhere 
to  be  seen,  Xo  sspply  sach  a  CV19I  with  water  was  iu 
gelf  a  great  work.  It  is  furnished  with  six  reserroirsf 
which  cover  abont  400  acres  of  land,  and  contain  up* 
wards  of  12,000  lockfuls  of  water ;  and  should  the  in* 
crease  of  trade  require  such  a  meanue  t*  be  adopted, 
means  exist  of  more  than  doubling  the  supply  of  walcTf 
The  tounage-dues  on  the  canal  are  3d-  ftr  ton  for  each 
ibile,  with  exceptions  in  favour  of  lime,  manure,  and  other 
article!*  The  tonnage-dues  &om  sea  to  k9  are  5s.  lod. ; 
l!rom  Grangemouth  to  Glasgow,  3s.  lOd. ;  and  from  Bow.« 
Ibg  Bay  to  Glasgow,  2s.  The  aSura  of  the  Company  are 
flow  prosperous. '  The  original  shares  have  risen  greatly 
above  the  price  firft  paid  for  them.  The  principal  part 
of  the  reyenuQ  arises  &am  gnun  «nd  timber,  the  lut  of 
which  comes  from'the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  .The  whcJe 
cxpence  of  the  canal  at  the  1st  of  January  1701  hada^ 
mounted  to  above  L.  330,000.  The  «quedoct  bridge  ovtr 
the  Kelvin  cost  L.6509.  ■     * 

Thp  aflUrs  of  the  Company  were  originally  under  the 
direction  of  two  general  meetings,  one  at  London,  and 
another  at  Edlnbur^,  each  of  which  met  quarterly ;  and 
the  London  oleeting  elected  annually  the  committee  of 
management.  It  was  fo^nd  that  the  general  meetings  at 
Lmidoli  and  Edinburgh  did  not  always  agree  vin  their 
ylcynf  fuid  gaye  contradictory  instructions  to  tfie  conuvit* 
^  of  management.  A  new  cfostitation  was  tberefbr^ 
ta&etionc^  by  act  of  par^aqi^  ia  1117,  invn^g  Af  4i^ 
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jeodon  of  diie  Cooipuiy  in  a  govsnior  and  coundl  in  Lon>    *^°**-  ^ 
don,  and  a  committee  of  management  at  Qla^ow.     Bodi 
of  these  are  elected  by  a  general  meettog  held  anaually 
in  London  in  the  month  of  March. 

'  From  the  histray  of  thii  canal,  it  leeoig  evidoit.  At 
when  gifat  worlds  of  ^  expenstTe  kind  are  to  be  nnd«r- 
taken  for  the  improremeot  of  any  quarter  of  the  conntr^r, 
where  ^iqipercc  aod  agiiculti»e  are  not  far  adiancofir 
the  ezpence  af  them  ought  to  be  defrayed,  fiot  b7;iiidin* 
daal  adveaturcra  irith  a  view  to  their  own  profit,  bnt-odt  - 
of  the  national  wealth.  To  enable  priratc  persons  to  de* 
cire  an  adeqtute  ftp&t  &om  the  muey  which  ttej  ^ 
pend  in  this  waj,  it  becomes  necessary  to  iiqpose  tolls* 
which  are  apt  to  prev^  injuriov  to  the  utility  of  the 
woilt  i  and  they  aeldoR)  hare  any  other  mode  of  avoid* 
ing  sudi  a  meatnre,  than  that  of  rendering  the  work  ade« 
quate  to  the  present,  instead  of  the  fiitare  wante  of  the 
coootry.  CrOTCmment,  on  fhe  contrary,  acting  fot  the 
natioo  considered  as  an  anperishlsg  body,  cannot  better 
expend  a  portion  of  the  public  rerenne  of  Ifealth,  than  ia 
forming  beneficial  establishments  whi^  msy  prove  •  per*, 
manent  tonrce  of  aggrandisement  and  of  riches*  When 
the  Glasgow  merchants,  at  the  commencement  of  ^e  wk 
dertaking  which  we  have  described,  proposed  ta  nr^^ 
it  upon  a  Tery  diminotiTe  scale,  and  at  a  trifling  e^tpfO^e,^ 
their  oonduct  was  th^  of  prwdent  individuals  acting  jndi- 
cioosly  for  their  own  present  interest ;  but  had  their  scheme 
succeeded,  and  received  the  sanction  of  a  statute,  hj  ogcu>. 
pying  the  waters  on  the  tract  of  the  canal,  it  would  have 
been  rendered  impossible,  at  a  futnre  period,  to  form  a 
greater  canal.  On  the  othet  hand,  the  nobility  and  gentry 
ti  the  country,  who  proposed  to  labour  for  future  times,  and 
to  form  a  larger  navigation  than  was  immediately  wanted, 
acted  with  Uttle  prudence  aa  individuals,  although  they  un* 
^bedly  propOMd  what  was  best  at  the  long  mo  for.tjie 
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y'**^**''nitipii.  eoattdered  u  t  comamnitj  of  persons  wfaoie  cU> 
dren  were  expected  for  Ages  to  inhabit  the  diArent  quar* 
ten  ef  the  island,  and  wfao  ought  to  consider  evoj  part 
of  it  as  their  common  country. 

The  populatien  of  the  countj  of  Stirling  stands  thnt : 
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*  Fnm  flie  acoabHt  tiitidy  given  of  dus  comitj,  die  de-  ^ 
grae  otnbabdtf  vhitji  belongi  to  it  will  be  saSatnUj 
Ondentood.  The  high  cJDuntry  in  the  centre  between  tke 
twp  wu,  being  exposed  to  bm-rj  raisi^  i%  no  doubt  tPT' 
ing  to  the  hnioan  constitution ;  bnl,  et  the  same  tim^ 
sach  coantriea  appear  sufficientljr  healthfiil.  The  cooiti- 
tadonal  habits  of  the  inhabitants  become  adapted  to  tbeto, 
Bsd  long  life  and  health  appear  to  be  generally  enjoyed  ia 
hilly  and  elevated  districts,  providing  human  food  be 
Sound  ia  tolerable  abundance.  Perhaps  the  level  and 
noitt  tract  which  this  oounty  coQtaini|CZpoaes  the  bumaa 
constitution  to  <  severer  trial  than  the  winds  and  the  run 
c£  the  roonataini.  At  the  same  time,  the  vicinity  of  tbew 
Isst,  Bid  tbe.fieite  windis,  tfhicb  ■deacendiiy  ■&ow.'theaifc 
awe^  along  the  valleya,  prevent  the  eziateiMb  wtdn* 
gerooi  cpidendoal  'complainta.  Intermittbf  fivers  oc- 
i^ea,  Bowcvor,  are  not^tdreqnent  in  the  Cwae,  dnng^ 
lAtally  bnkaawn'la  Ae  higher  regions;  and liboorcrs emm 
^oyad  in  tKe  t^ten  fields,  who  have  recently  rebaore4 
fixm  the  higher  oetintry,  ut  said  to  be  most  eipoted-to 
Hbdb.  .  It  does  itot  appear,  howevh-,  that  this  evil  is  by 
iny  meaas  extenatve  ta  important.  It  is  wnrfty-cf  no* 
ike,  tiiat  is  all  pdrta  «f  the  toentty,  penfins  eaapbjred  ta 
initi-w6rks, .  BoWithstaadiiig  the  severe  beat  to  whidi 
tome  of  them  are  at  timet  expoaed,  enjoy  good  healA« 
■id  the  ea^Iaymeot  it  covideicd  aa  salnlnout* 
-  The  iidtaUlaito  of  M»  dktrKt  partake  in  a  poweifcl 
difnc,  of  Uie  diaraeter  of  the  wnt  of  Sootfand.  A 
Stirli^  was  oHgtnaUy  the  teat  of  the  aecetiioo  in  ScoW 
lukdt  tbe  iafluence  of  religious  senttments  has  been  dcap^ 
«atablistaed  in  diat  quarter,  and  is  mncfa  more  peieeptibia 
dtan  in  the  aoslh^aslempBrt  of  the  island.  This  iaalwkyt 
a  matter  of  Hfotti  importsnCc  in  any  part  t£  thk  Uiuulry. 
When  inaiuifiwtaiet  an  Wooght  into  i^  man  fCDdenl  m4 
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reg;nlar  hsbiti  prevsil,  dmring  a  leogtb  of  time,  tlut  eoilf 
not  otherwiae  hmrc  existed ;  ud  thus  the  ponoit  of  richer 
fcj  tbe  abienee  of  eostlj  vices, .  if  condacted  vtfafa  gXMtev 
■nceeu  thu  might  othcrwim  hare  occur^^ 
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B*vwxxir  tht  ceont^  of  Midktbiaa  or  Ac  ihire  of  Edio* 
borgh  «  dte  eait,  ud  Stirliogihirc  ontbe  wat,i>  the  connt^ 
ofWcstLotbisaorlinlilhgaw.  It  has  io  general  ft  BorthoB 
or  nacth^cutem  czpora^  uoviding  from  the  Frith  eC 
Torth  towwda  the  Math  or  Moih- well,  till  U  rcfch  the  high 
groaads'  wiacb  look  down  opon  tbe  ■wtjtt  tt  Cljde.  It 
extendi,,  from  ent  to  wettf  abont  foiutHB  ailei  akxig  Ae 
^th  of  Fortb,  which  formi  iti  northern  bfloadar^r.  It  il 
Kpuated  from  the  coantj  of  Edinbnrgb  on  the  east  nd 
•oodi  hj  tbe  water  of  Almood,  and  bj  the  Brieeh,^  wbid^ 
it  one  of  Ae  atrcaiBi  that  bh  into  the  Alnwad.  Oa  tbtn 
aide  the  bondai^  of  tbe  eoiioty  ia  about  nineteen  nilea  na. 
lengdi.  It  il  diTided  from  Stirlingibirc  on  tbe  wot  bja 
tSie  water  of  Avon ;  and  here  and  «o  the  aovtb-wcat  it 
toQchei  a  part  of  I«ttarkdtin.  Tlui  last  nde  ia  abofit 
thirteen  ntilea  in  extent.  It  ii,  upon  tbe  whtde,  a  aort  af ' 
iaregslar  triangle.  Its  me^iun  breadth,  from  north  t« 
aonth|  ta  Uttk  more  than .  aeren  tniles,  and  iti  mediaai 
leagdi  about  nxteen  miles.  It*  whole  extent  ia  probaUjr 
abont  lia  square  miki,  that  i%  abont  5T^0»  Soottidi 
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There  t»  scarcely  any  lasds  so  high  io  thit  coitDtj  M  to 'to  of  Aa 
duak  th«  oame  of  a  moniitain,  being  TBtlicr  more  properly  •  ,'  '"^ 
denominated  risbg  grounds  or  high  land,  lliere  are^  how- 
ever, severd  of  these  iaterspened  dironghcnt  the  shirCf 
which  serve  to  beautify  it,  without  mifch  diminishing  iu 
ralue,  as  many  of  them  are  planted  with  thriving  woods, 
and  ell  of  them  aSbrd  good  ordinarj  pasture  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  names  of  them  are  Mons  EG11,  Cratgie  HiU, 
Dmidaa  HiH,  in  Sslmeqy  pari^  ;  Craigton  Hill,  Benns 
Hill,  in  Abercom  parish  i  and  Bonny  Craig  or  Hill,  ia 
Linlithgow  parish ;  with  the  -high  ridge  of  lands  rising  ia 
s  range  imroediatefy  east  of  the  town  of  Bathgate ;  t^ 
loftiest  of  :whtch  maj-^inot  much  exceed  1000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  '  Erom.  these  different  hc^hts,  in  fin* 
weather,  the  greatest  port  of  the  eoqnty  can  be  seen ;  and 
fH  of  them  afford  oneoannenly  varied  and  pleasing  views. 
The  fine  expanse  of  water  in  the  Frith  of  Fwth  is  every 
where  seen.  Its  sborea  are  covered  with  beautiAiI  plan- 
tatioDi,  I(dd  out  upon  a  segulw  and  variegated  territorf* 
GMiaistiag.  of  gentle  asoeots  and  declivities,  interspersed 
with  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

In  tlus  county  there  arc 90  rivers  er'wutenof  »fij  im>Wtten. 
portaace,  but  those  by  which  the  county  is-bounded.  Se- 
veral rivolMs  or  bnma  flow  in  different  directions  toward* 
the  F«fth,  and  are  sufficient  £»  the  oie  of  the  oom-aiills 
idiHa  the  county.  No  fish  are  caught,  czccptmg  a  fsw  . 
fredl  water  trout.  There  is  a  lake  on  the  sorA  nde  of 
tb*  to«B  of  Ijalithgow,  above  a  mile  in  length*  and  abont 
•ae^half  imik  in  bntadtfa,  in  which  pike,  perch,  and  eel 
tsre  'foond  in  conrideraUc  qnanlities.  Linlithgow  is  even^ 
fB  toae  degree,  celebrated  &r  curing  eels,  by  rqllbg  them 
|ip  wodi  sjuccs,  when  they  receive  the  niffle  of  ctUand 
ftbf  firoai  the  ret^btance  whidi  the  folds  bear  to  a  col^ 
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MiMCb    TEw  •oh  of  this  txnatx  is  extrendj  divenlfted.    1i  it 
i_  in  M  be  £Mmd  ridb  cane  da/t  tod  tutHe  nil,  pitakat 

in  aome  degrct  of  the  nature  of  nDd  or  gnv^  naxtt 
Kith  tfab  rich  clay,  nmaltj  denomiiMted  loun  ;  bnt  ai 
ttis  is  t.eoal-coBntr]r,  day  of  lU  lorta  abemda  is  agml 
d^ree.  It  ii  supposed  that  dte  landa  whic^  cauaH  rf 
fight  gravel  and  sand  amonnt  to  abont  1000  acres.  That 
called  loam  are  of  e^nal  extent-  Of  good  daj  boO  Am 
«re  about  14*000  acre*  i  and  of  cold,  wet,  and  aajn- 
nisitig  day  toils,  abotit  1B,000.  The  high  rockj  U 
Ciienda  to  abont  10,000  aCres,  tni  the  nwaaes  to  iHtait 
JOOO. 

Tbit  wanty,  iTiBg  neailj  la  S^  ncstb  latitiul^  mf 
Wtsnlly  be  tnppMed  cold ;  bat  being  ntJics-  indincd  k 
•  Itfvtl  torfkcfl,  And  ^youred  wift.  the  sea-fafeexc  aJetf 
Ihe  north  dde,  aftd  the  £re([iieiit  blanrfag  of  the  waaA-wel 
winds,  Mhidi  arc  commmdy  soft  aad  wana,  the  dinalt 
b  vesy  tcnpetUe,  flather  rttj  cold,  nor  veiy  sohi;  « 
hot.  Twfr-thirds  of  tbis  ihirc  an  thought  to  aqoff  if  Ht 
Ae  first,  nearly  the  second  dimate,  in  d»a  pmrt  tf  Ac 
island,  being  placed  it  a  eonsiderabh  distatice  fiov  Ai 
una  on  all  sides.  The  upper  or  south-'western  fart  of  At 
eetmty  dots  not  enjoy  so  good  a  dimate.  -lueloMUdB- 
fnzlioa,  'WlA  the  neigbbonrhood  of  the  mOsaes  and  motr$t 
ether  of  Si!s  county  or  of  Ifae  auddhi  ward  of  IiUiiisbin^ 
Tender  it  bleidt  and  damp  doring  alotost  three-ioiirdis  d 
tbfe  yeaf.  InOoed,  in  this  eonnty,  and  t  gnat  put  cf 
Scotland,  aibre  is  snS^d  from  the  TuiaUcnesa  of  As 
weather  than  from  ite  severity.  The  Very  faetviest  Mt 
^  snow  have  seldom  been  known  te  exceed  thirteen  iaAa 
in  depth,  and  they  do  'not  caatimw  long.  The  aliennlt 
fi«tts  and  th&ws,  which  often  prevail  in  the  monflu  <4 
fpring,  are  most  prejudidU  to  htnbandfy,  togetfier  witb 
th*  diilly  east  winds  in  Maj  and  Jwwi    A  farther  sg^ 
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^tmea  iif  tlw  cUoute  nuj  be  taken  from  th«  tine  of  sow*  9«XmacB> 
log  tod  other  opentioas  in  farming ;  ^niiig  twds,  u  boa^  r 

pesa,  md  tMSf  sre  commonly  sown  down  from  the  Int 
week,  of  Febnury  to  the  middle  or  end  of  April ;  bad^ 
from  the  lut  week  <tf  Apnl  to  the  suh  of  May.  It  «el> 
dom  moceeds  well*  u  to  good  qnali^-of  grain,  if  mnch 
later  wwn.  The  hzj-harresl  commences  about  the  ae« 
Mnd  week  of  July ;  and  the  comi  generally  bejfin  to  bo 
est  ^  hut  week  of  August,  and  end  with  October.  In  th0 
apland  parts  of  the  county,  in  some  aeasons,  it  is  Martin- 
mas  before  all  is  got  in.  Wheat  is  town  from  the  1st  <^ 
September  to  the  middle  of  October  with  success';  but  if 
later,  without  the  soil  be  rich  and  dry,  and  the  weather 
good,  with  less  certainty  of  prospering  well. 

This  county  b  possessed  by  between  thirty  or  fortysttte  tt 
hndbolders,  whose  estUes  or  yearly  iocoau  may  be  from'"*"''' 
L.  aoe  to  L.  aoOO  a-year,  betides  a  few  of  inferior  ren- 
tal, and  others  who  possess  s  small  number  of  acres  is 
the  immediate  odghbourhood  of  the  two  borough-townt 
of  Ijnlithgow  and  Queensferry.  Of  thf  greater  estates 
thff  may  be  ten  above  L.  1000  a-yetr.  The  &rms  hert^ 
witb  regard  to  extent,  are  from  50  to  300  acres }  most 
of  them  from  TO  to  200 ;  always  exdoding  those  tenants 
who  possess  a  number  of  separate  farms.  lo  this  county, 
there  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  nearly  oiu-tbird  pari 
in  wood,  ia  (^  pasture,  and  ia  artificial  grasses.  Fewftrms 
bave  less  than  em-fanrth  in  pasture  and  clover-grasdl 
Many  have  omftUrdi  .and  around  almost  evci^  gcntl«> 
man's  seat  there  are  not  IcM  than  30  acres  i  many  have 
from  100  to  ZOO,  and  some  from  1000  to  nearl/-  8000, 
XI  woods  and  cdd  grass*  The  reason  that  pasmre-grass 
•revails  so  mneh  here' seems  to  be  the  vicinity  to  £dtn- 
bai{;h.  Numbers  of  persons  are  em^^ed  in  buying 
^/ki  mH&ig  of  cattla  and  ahe^  in  this,  and  tl^e  adjaesol 
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AtriMl-  cmtntia^  who  «lw«js«fiords  higher  rent  for  indowd  hods 
^iiy  ^ thaa  com-&nners  are  Mt  to  gire  on  s  nineteen  or  twea- 
Lmu,  tj^ooe  jeus  lease.  The  graxiersf  for  the  most  ptrt,  hare 
•aly  from  one  to  seven  jears  Icbms  ;  and  the  laodholder* 
find  an  interest  in  letting  their  lands  thni  in  grass,  u  these 
are  thtrebj  more  enriched,  and  they  hava:  alwi^s  their 
rents  paid  for  that  iouoediate  crop  at  the  ead  of  the  wa« 
K»u  Zieaus  are  generallj  granted  for  nineteen  or  tVh»* 
tj-one  Tears  in  oom-Anna ;  although,  in  some  instaoeet^ 
for  twefi^-ibor,  thirtj-eight,  and  even  fif^.ierea  years. 
The  grass.<ten«Dts  are  always  on  short  leases,  as  already 
observed.  The  entry  is  commonly  at  Martinmas  to  Satmi 
for  tillage^  The  terms  of  payment,  by  some,  are  at  Mar- 
tiomas  and  Whitsunday  for  the  crop  immsdiatcly  precc* 
ding )  by  others  quarterly,  in  equal  poirtions.  Grass- 
rrats,  as  already  mentioned,  are  paid  before'  the  end  of  the 
year  for  that  year's  crop^  RAits  are  mostly  paid  m  mo* 
•ey  by  all  who  have  lately  got  leases ;  although  M  const* 
detable  number  of  farms  still  pay  y^Iy  io  grain,  in  mo> 
neyj  in  fowls,  .and  in  carriages  of  coals^  The  Icaaei,  ia 
genera],  bind  the  tenant  to  leave  a  cotau  proportiMi  oE 
dte  land  in  grass  at  the  terminatioe  of  bi*x^ht  r  the  pro' 
prieturs  being  aware  that  tbis  is  the  only  abBohttd  aecoiity 
thcj  can  possess  that  the  Iwds  shall  not  be  Moorged  or' 
worn  out. 

We  account  it  unnecessary  fo^enIa^ge  upon  t&e  agrioai^ 
lUe  of  this.dtstrict ;  because,  on  account  of  its  vidoity, 
and  similarity  in  many  respects,  nearly  the  same  culti' 
vation  is  employed  as  in  the  two  other  counties  daiiOiin« 
sated  the  Lothiaas,  to  the  eastward  of  it,  upon  the  so<itb' 
cm  shore  of  the  Forth.  The  upper  or  southern  past  at 
the  county  is  the  poorest ;  bat  there  improvemefita  are 
rapidly  proceeding ;  and  even  the  hjghest  moors  are  io^ 
croadied  upon  by  ibe  efforts  of  aUfol  aod  entcEfdmag 
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VultitiMrs;  Hed  dbrer  and  rye-graas  art  ererywhere"  Apical' 
Sown  for  hay.  Wheat  scarcely  fails  to  succeed  after  po-  _  ^i  .^ 
tatoes ;  but  the  sununer'&Uow  is  often  foond  oecetsary  on 
ftccoont  of  tb«  stifiiiesa  of  the  clay'soil.  Wheat  u  frequently 
used,  also,  after  a  crop  of  hay,  the  d«rer  being  plough- 
Ad  dofra  ID  a  rank  state.  Otts  an  the  most  general  sort  of 
grain,  because  best  acconnnodated  for  every  soil  and 
loode  of  cultnre.  The  rotation  generally  (tJlowed  on  tbelLMUiMK 
beat  clay  imI  is,  Ittyear,  Summer-fallow,  with  dung; 
Sd,  Wbent;  8d,  Beans  aod  ^as ;  4th,  Barley;  Sth^ 
Clover  and  rye-grass  for  hay  ;  sth  Oats ;  Itb,  Summer, 
fallow,  &c.  'Zdfy,  If  taken  up  from  grass  i  1st  year, 
^Oats  I  Sd,  Tnmip,  with  dung ;  9d,  Barley  ;  4tb,  do. 
Mad  i7e-grast  j  Sth,  Oats  ;  eth.  Turnip,  sdfy^  For  « 
)ight  soil  of  loam :  l  si  year.  Turnips  dunged;  2d;  Oats 
or  barley  f  sd,  CloTer  St»  hayj  4th,  Pasture  ;  5th, 
Oau ;  0th,  Turnip.  Many  more  might  he  mentioned^ 
wtte  it  neccsBary,  c«  were  it  possible  to  foBow  them. 
The  vtriahle^\li>aale,1hc  being  near  or  distant  from  great 
^ea  or  towns,  the  having  thtf  command  of  more  or  lest 
iimg,  the  being  enclosed  or  not ;  all  tend  to  vary  the 
Htode  of  cropptn|f.  Every  tntel%enf  farmer  mtderirtsnd^ 
well  the  Kility  of  duxing  green  crop»  freqoendy.  l^c 
cropt  in  this  district  frequently  suffer  from  a  small  specie* 
4>f  the  grah-woru  ia  Ittds  that  have  been  for  any  consi- 
derable titne  fak  tM  grass,  wbea  ploughed  np  agnir  foif 
'iMta,  espectUly  if  the  lands  ht  ofct-ftu  tnth  taoia,  or 
what  is  here  calWyo^,  and  the  soil  toletaUy  dty.  Som^ 
timfel  the  first  crop  &om  clay  sufi^  i  but  especidly  tb« 
Mcond,  ftod  eVCtt  the  third,  if  no  summer-fallow  inter> 
vnc.  Tb«y  gencralty  begki  Uleif  depredstions  in  th« 
ttooths'of  May  and  June,  if  the  plants  be  stunted  at  dtat 
tfane,  wbicb  is  ipt  to  be  Ae  ease  by  the  dry  east  winds 
tfm  |dCTl)«iit.  Sevenlurctmaybeieen,  in:att^«:diui7 
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Africal-  nzed  field,  cut  Bp  b;  tben  eating  ^md  prcTing  opoa  tL« 
w—Y—  roots  of  the  oats.  SometJmcft'wbeat,  and  even  barley^bavft 
been  cut  off  hj  them,  although  less  frequently.  There  hu 
been  found  no  cure  here  for  thU  complaint  i  neither  limli^ 
f Icadfully,  ii9r  Ute  application  of  the  rollet^  has  anj  e£> 
feet.  If  the  black  crow  or  rook  could  conw  ^  thciii«  tld^ 
would,  bid  ^rett  for  dimiiuahing  their  Bombers,  u  it 
swallows  them  with  avidiiyt  ^o  ^^  preference  to  grain. 

Not  abore  one*fifth  or  one-^tb  of  thia  county  remains 
Uaiwctoied,  and  the  indosores  arc  of  all  sorts ;  socb  at 
atone-Jwallsi  sunk*feaces,  with  or  without  a  hedge  at  the 
top,  or  Galloway  dikes ;  but  the  fence  of  he^  and  ditdi 
is  the  nkost  prevalent.  The  best  method  of  pruning  bedgei 
is  here  generally  supposed  to  conagUt  of  sloping  them  fttm 
bottom  to  top,  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  perhaps  of 
rofutding  them  a  little,  so  tbat  they  shall  approad  the 
form  of  a  semicircle. 

Both  the  former  and  present  proprietors  of  lands  in^s 
cona^  have  given  great  attention  to  foimiag  plaatatioBi. 
On  dmost  every  estate  a  considerable  e«t^  of  tenitorj 
is  found  under  young  and  old  plaautions  i  so  that,  to  the 
eye  of  die  traveller,  the  general  sorft^  of  this  coun^, 
which  .isseen  from  ■  variety  of  spots  of  no  giut  eleva- 
tion, appears  a  well-woodrd  district. ,  That  truly  vala^ 
able  improvement,  of  planting,  fhe  faigh^  and  mote  waste 
districts  of  the  county,  is  stiU.carric4  ffj  aud  is  well  una 
deistood  to  be  the  6tu  requisite  towafdy.t^e  uaproveB«Bt 
of  such  a  territory.  . 

.  A;  a  great  part  of  tlus  cotufy  is  in  u  bigh  a  state  of 
cnltiTMioa  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  permit  u  it  i» 
generally  indole^  and  every  where  abounds  wiA  plantar 
tiomv  while  the  sorfue  is  in  general  .t>f  a  waving  and  ir* 
l^ular  aspect,  it  eKhibits  to  the  ey^  in  a  vtrie^  ef  ^aw> 
lei^  •  great  jroportion  pf  licb  .and  pleauuc  Mv>e7» 
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ttbt,  inde^  of  that  nmiantic  nrt  for  which  Ae  n^gcd  ft«B«r* 
glent  which  divide  the  Scotdsh  moontuiu  are  bo  justlj 
Celebnted,  although  In  this  respect  the  cotmty  is  fiir  from 
being  deficient :  fiat  the  most  striking  Inture  in  its  gene- 
nl  tppcarance  consists  of  its  exhibiting  prooA  that  it  ii 
the  tCsidence  of  a  skilfsl  and  proiperons  people,  by  whom 
{t  has  been  fertilized  and  adorned.  la  porticolart  tiie 
■Onthem  shore  of  the  Forth,  whidt  is  hoe  nataralljr  bean* 
tifVtt,  has  been  richly  ornamented.  At  the  eoiteni  part  of 
the  cotintj,  the  Park  of  Banbouglc,  the  seat  of  the  Ear! 
iof  Roscbcity,  is  laid  oat  with  plantations  formed  in  th« 
▼ery  best  taste,  and  in  such  a  manner  a>  to  improve  and 
abater  all  ibe  richer  portions  of  the  soil^'to  cover  with 
tree!  the  more  elevated  spots,  and  to  exhibit,  in  its  most 
beautifiil  aspects,  the  face  of  the  country  j  which  at  uie 
^art  rifles  into  •  considerable  hill  tiiat  presses  northward 
into  the  Forth,  The  shore  of  Linlithgowshire  suddenly  ri> 
Sea  into  a  ridge  adorned  by  culture  and  plantatiou.  From  gcMR^fij 
the  lomnit  of  this  ridge,  at  Dsdmeny,  and  from  thence  *'*'*' 
Westward  by  the  ancient  seat  ofthe  fonuly  of  Duodas,  and 
Itom  thence  fay  Hopetoa  Rouse,  a  succession  of  views  may 
he  tost  with,  which  are  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  any 
iqnarter.  tliii  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  neighbovr- 
hood  of  Queensferry,  where,  by  the  sudden  approximatioa 
of  opposite  promontories,  ^e  Forth  is  formed  into  a  nar* 
tow  strait)  which  on  each  aide  suddenly  expands  into  aa 
ezteniive  bay  with  richly  omamenlni  banks.  Jo  every 
i^uatter,  along  the  shore  of  the  county,  the  Forth  fsimmft 
«  ungular  variety  of  aspects ;  hills  and  proowntories, 
and  winding  bays,  lofty*  shores,  villages,  and  cnltivateA 
fields,  bordering  upon  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  which  takei 
the  appearance  of  a  great  lake,  a  noble  river,  or  a  broa4 
sea,  according  to  the  points  of  view  ia  which  it  is  seen. 
Above  all,  in  aw  spot,  the  tidge  whidi  fiMt  htm  Uw 

yo&.  III.  li- 
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Swatry.  )li«re  U  crowned  with  one  of  the  most  statel;  mamioas  in 
Scotlaod,  uid  which  is  proba,bIf  not  excelled  in  magiu&< 
cence  of  aspect  hj  kij  paUcc  or  residence  in  the  isUnd. 

Ibpetoo  This  i|  Hopeton  House.  la  the  approsch  to  this  build^ 
""^  ing  its  sitnatioD  appe&rs  ver^  grand.  |t  is  seated  on  a, 
magnificent  lawn,  which  forms  a  kind  ckf  tctiucc  along 
the  Fortht  This  lawn  extends  more  than  a  mile  in  the 
fiont  of  the  house,  and  at  the  extrcmi^  of  it,  the  Forth^ 
which  is  still  a  noble  estuaiy,  making  a  bold  sweep. 
winds  round  it,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  tt  wide. 
extenuTC  lake,  interspersed  with  islands,  and  enlirened 
with  a  variety  of  shipping.  Behind  the  bouse  the  ground 
is  most  various,  breaking  iilto  bills,  vallejs,  and  promon- 
tories.  which  shoot  into  the  Forth.  All  the  ground^  to. 
a  considerable  extent,,  appear  planted  and  adorned  i  an^ 
the  house  is  verj  judi^usljr  flanked  with  wood  against 
the  north  windfi  which  attack  it  from,  the  Forth.  On  this, 
ude,  as  well  as  in  fronts  Hx,  Forth  appears  in  various 
shapes,  assuming  sometime  the  form  qf  a  lak^  and  some- 
times of  a  riWh  accaiduig  to  the  point  &om  which  it  is. 
seen.  The  former  shap^  it  assumes  when  it  is  seen  iiv 
lengthened  perspective;  the  latter,  when  it  is  viewed  di- 
zectlj  across.  Under  both  ideas  it  is  eqUjSU^  grand..  Ai 
round  this  vast  and  mqgnificent  scenery,  arise  mouotaios  ia 
various  forms,  and  at  various  distances.  In  short,,  the  whole 
scene,  and  all  its  appendages^  On  ever^  side,,  as  far  as  the 
^e  can  traverse,  is  gre»t  and  noble  ;  and  the  hoj^  is  so. 
fixed  as  to  receive  the  full  advantage  of  its  situation.  The 
house  is  a  very  magnificent  piece  of  architecture-  It  was 
begun  by  (be  celebrated  architect  Sir  WtlUafo  Bntce,  and 
finished  by  Mr  Adam,  who  is  believed  to  have  added  the 
Hfin^s.  Within  the  building  some  of  the  apartments  are 
of  considerable  grandeur ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  small- 
ff  fhai^  .a  stranger  ia  led  to  expect  in  a  structure  of  suck 
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pugoifcence.  ^  Indeed  the  contrivance  of  the  inude  of  the  I 
bonse  Karcely  oorrespoads  with  its  vchitecture,  and  with 
it!  extcnial  magnitude.  Not  onlj  arc  the  apartments 
■mall,  but  the  paintings  with  which  some  of  them  are 
adomcd,  tbongh  well  chosen,  are  of  a  small  uze,  and 
therebj,  in  tome  degree,  contribute  to  augment  the  dis- 
coidanc;  between  the  interior  and  the  outside  of  this  very 
princelur  stroctore, 

A  great  part  of  the  upper  district  of  this  coimty,  andOMlf' 
also  its  lower  part,  towards  the  north-west,  abounds  witl^ 
coal,,  ironstone,  and  freestone  mineralS|  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  «k  often  indicated  hy  the  clayey  snrftce. 
Coal  is  wrought  in  a  great  variety  of  quarters,  particularly 
at  Borrowstoimness,  on  the  saa.shore  ;  and  in  most  of  the 
upper  parishes  it  is  also  found.  In  the  latter  it  appears  to 
form  a.  part  of  tt(e  great  coal-field  of  the  Shotts  bills.  Th« 
minerals  are  variously  disposed.  In  general,  strata  of 
ircHistotie  accompany  the  coal ;  and  some  pf  the  strata  of 
the  latter  are  of  considerable  value. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  collieries  or  coaI-woi^s(Ndw4i 
that  we  evar  had  in  this  island  was  that  wrought  at  Bor-  j^ .tJ!^ 
rowstoanness  under  the  sea.     The  strata  or  beds  of  cqab»t 
being  found  to  continue  or  penetrate  under  the  sea  at  this 
jdacc,  the  colliers  had  the  eooiage  to  work  them  half^ 
way  across  the  Frith,     lliere  via  a  building,  or  moat  a* 
k  was  called,  half  a  mile  from  the  share,  where  thete  wa^- 
an  entry  that  went  down  into  jho  coalpit  under  the  sea« 
The  building  was  formed  into  a  round  qu^,  buih  so  as  tq 
keep  out  the  sea,  whidt  there  flowed  twelve  feet  in  height. 
Hither  the  eoals  were  brought  up  i  and  being  here  depo- 
aited,  a  ship  could  lay  her  aide  to  the  quay  or  moat,  ant) 
take  in  a  cargo  of  coal.    This  colliei^  belonged  to  the  &, 
s&ily  of  lUncardine.     The  fresh  water  of  the  mine  waq 
^Tfa  e^t  n^  th«  sea-shore.. by  an  eD|inc  m<nre4  ^- 
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t**'*r^  water.  This  eoal-pit  continued  to  ht  wrought  muijr 
years,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  owners*  and  the  winder 
of  all  wbo  Mw  it  j  bat  al  last  an  unexampled  Ugh  tide 
drowned  the  whole  at  once.  The  colliers  had  not  time 
to  escape,  bat  perished  in  h>  Id  the  suae  neighbour- 
liood  (he  coal  !■  still  wrought  to  oearlj  the  same  extent 
below  the  sea )  but  the  fimner  hazard  is  avoided,  by 
bringing  the  produce  of  the  mines  under  ground  to  the 
ebore,  without  attempting  the  hazardous  plan  of  making 
an  opening  within  the  flood-mark. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  coal  of  tbe  opper  part 
of  this  coualj-  extensively  usefiil,  it  baa  been  proposed  to 
conduct  a  canal  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  whi<^ 
might  bring  to  the  eastward,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  part  of  the 
mineral  treasures  which  exist  in  tbe  dedivi^  of  tbe  Sbottt 

bais. 

t«ad  mJM.  la  tbe  Bathgate  hills  lead  was  in  former  times  fonnd. 
At  that  period  tbe  property  of  them  belonged  to  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Ear)  of  Ha^diagbm,  who  are  said  to  bar* 
been  considerably  enriched  by  tbe  profit)  of  these  nunes. 
Tfa^  retain  the  appellation  of  silver-mines,  because  the 
nlvcr  was  always  extracted  from  the  lead,  and  a  ton  of 
tsetal  produced  seventeen  ounces  of  silver.  The  lands  in 
which  these  mines  are  situated  now  belong  to  the  Earl  <^ 
Hopetco ;  and  trials  to  discover  lead  have  several  times 
been  made  in  Ae  old  workings  in  the  vicinity,  but  witb. 
out  success ;  so  that  tbe  mine  is  now  supposed  to  have 
been  exhausted. 

tlNMeea  Freestone  abounds  in  almost  all  quarters  of  tbe  coontf  ; 
and  a  vast  bed  of  it  exists  upon  the  sea^^oast  of  tbe  best 
quality.  A  quarry  of  this  stone,  to  the  westward  of 
Qucensferry,  has  been  wrought  to  the  extent  of  about 
three  acres.  Large  quantities  of  the  sttme  are  said  to  faav« 
Ven  exported  foe.  building  tlw  fortificatioos  and  qtaj  «£ 
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Sunkilk.  The  Guest  part  oflbestone>work  of  the  E«r1  Wna^ 
of  Fife'i  house  at  Banff*  wu  executed  here  and  sent  round 
hj  sea.  A  monstrous  fiut  dismal  font,  five  feet  in  di-. 
•meter,  lies  opposite  to  the  quarry,  i^ithin  the  iea> 
mark,  covered  with  sea-weeds  and  shell-fish.  It  ii  sail 
to  have  been  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  contioent ;  but  Its 
particular  history  is  not  known,  Grinding  stones  are  her* 
prepared  and  exported,  pa^icularljr  (o  the  shores  of  ch< 
Baltic. 

There  b  «  basaltic  ro^  on  t}^  south  side  of  Dnndas  Batakk  t^ 
Bill,  250  jards  in  length,  and  in  height  abpnt  siKty  or  se-  '"""^ 
Tent^  £Mt.  The  masses  are  in  an  irregular  state,  form* 
cd  like  pilhrs,  separated  hy  channels ;  but  many  of  the 
j^llary  consist  of  wetl-deSned  regular  prisms.  The  rocl| 
U  almost  perpendicular  in  its  front,  and  consists  of  ^ 
Ught  bluish  stone  of  a  close  texture.  Near  the  foot  of 
the  ttcep  bank  oq  which  the  Jf^taliic  rock  rests  is  ;l  bog  of 
about  nine  acres,  containing  a  bed  of  sheU-m^l.  In  dii^ 
ferent  puts  of  the  county  abundance  of  whinstooe  19 
found,  and  also  of  that  so^t  of  gre;  granjtc  called  m$ori- 

itOttt. 

The  ^jal  boroughs  in  Has  county  are  UoHtbgow 
tnd  Qucensfenry. 

.The  royal'  borough  of  Linlithgow  is  at  the  distanoe  ofLinl'tk 
HXteen  mil^  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  rp«d  to  Stirling  or'"** 
Glasgow  by  Falkirk'  It  is  supposed  by  some  antique 
fians  to  be  the  Lindum  el  Ptoleiny,  and  that  the  Romans 
had  a  military  sUtiop  adjoining  to  it.  Linlithgow  is  not 
nowwhatitpnce  was;  and  its  buildings,  from  the  antiqni^ 
of  many  of  tiiem^bave  rather  an  appearance  of  decay.  It 
consists  of  one  street^  running  froin  east  to  west,  about 
^ree-fonrths  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  ^veral  lues  and  « 
TOW  of  gardens  «t  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  lown. 
The  street,  towards  the  east  and  west,  is  tolerably  broad  and 
Ifyr,  but  about  the  nudiMe  is  Fontfapted.     Opposite  M  t^e 
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M^^  town-house  ii  a  vacant  space,  where  the  cross  fotiherly 
*     V  ^^  stood,  and  where  the  prindpal  well  now  stands.     It  is  of 

_m  fantastic  and  whimsical  appearance,  water  being  made 
to  pour  continiullj  out  of  the  mouths  of  several  figures  of 
animals.  The  time  ttbeh  linlilhgow  was  erected  inls  a 
royal  borough  is  not  known.  From  the  deed  of  submiv 
eion  to  Edward  the  First,  it  appears  then  to  have  been  go- 
verned bj  two  bailies.  In  the  reign  of  David  the  First  it 
was  declared  lo  be  one  of  the  principal  boroughs  in  the 
kingdom.  Several  houses  in  the  town  formsrly  belonged 
td  the  knights  of  Jerusalem.  Linlithgow  was  formerly  t 
place  of  conuderable  trade,  opulence>  and  splendour  -,  but| 
from  the  union  of  the  crowns,  especially  after  the  junc- 

'  tioD  o£  the  kingdoms,  it  declined  in  all  these  respects.  It 
once  had  an  exclusive  right  of  trade  from  tiie  water  of 
'Cramond  to  the  mouth  of  th«  Avon  ;  and  Blackness  «ai 
Specially  assigned  as  its  port.  VesseU  with  foreign  com* 
modities  frequently  arrived  there  i  and  these  again  ex. 
ported  the,  productions  of  the  town  and  countiy  around. 
Warehouses  were  erected  at  Blackness,  some  of  which 
still  remain  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  revenue  had  a  station 
there.  Throagh  the  icflutnce  of  the  family  of  Hamilton, 
the  customhouse  W3s  afterwards  transferred  to  borrows* 
tounness.  The  town  of  Linlith^w  strenootisly  opposed 
theierection  of  Queeo&ferry  into  a  borough )  bat  the  mBt> 
ler  was  at  last  compromised  on  the  following  terms  i 
That  the  latter  should  pay  the  former  the  annual  sum 
often  merks  Scots :  That  the  freemen  of  this  boroogh 
should  enjoy  all  the  immunities  of  Qneensfh^  without 
TCciprocation :  That  on  tlue  arrival  of  any  foreign  ship, 
before  it  was  unloadedt  the  magistrates  there  should  in'< 
foRn  the  dean  of  guild  of  IJnlithgow ;  so  that  within  twen* 
ty-four  hours  the  burgesses  might,  if  they  pleased,  pur-, 

^buse  half  the  $3irgo,  timber  9i4y  excepted.     Tbp  nBPmf 
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Acknowledgment  of  ten  merks  is  still  rec^Ved  ;  and  there   LinUtb* 
mre  repeated  instances  in  the  Council-books  of  intimation  • 

made  according  to  the  original  contraet.  By  statnte  the 
linlithgow  firlot  is  the  standard  for  measure  of  grain  in 
Scotland.  After  the  ontoiii  Queen  Anne's  ministers  sent 
,  several  Winchtstet  bushels,-  formed  of  brassy  tii  be  distri. 
Imted  among  the  Scottish  boroughs ;  but  some  of  them  stiH 
tematn  in  the  town-house,  as  several  of  the  boronghs 
made  no  application  for  them  :  and  thus  that  attempt,  like 
man  J  others,  to  introduce  an  equality  of  measurea  throughk 
out  the  kingdom,  foiled.  The  custom  is  still  k  -^t  up  here, 
b^  the  town-council  and  incorporalions,ofannuaUf  riding 
round  dieir  marches.  The  town  is  gov^ned  by  a  provort 
and  four  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  twelve  mer> 
thaot  counsellors,  and  the  deacons  of  eight  incorporations^ 
There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  to  which  consider* 
able  quantities  of  grain  are  brought^  The  town  has  sil 
fairs  in  the  year  ;  the  chief  of  which  is  St  Magdalen's,  oA 
ihe  2d  of  August.  They  woe  once  greatly  resorted  to, 
but  of  late  have  sunk  into  horse- markets.  There  is  a 
butcher-market  here,  which  is  well  supplied.  The  tan- 
tiing  of  learther>  and  the  manufactfire  of  shoes,  are  principal 
vmployments  in  thi;  town  ;  and  brewing,  distilling,  and 
Ueaching,  'are  ^carried  on  to  some  exteot  in  the  vicinity. 

Themtist  remarkable  object  in  Linlithgow  is  the  Fa-TbePahtt.- 
lace,  now  fn  ruins.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground  running 
into  a  lake  ;  a  lituatioa  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  prove 
pleasing.  It  has,  when  viewed  from  the  north,  the  ap. 
pearance  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  a  descent  on  three  sides 
and  terrace-walks  on  the  west.  King  Edward  the  First 
built  a  palace,  or  rather  fort,  upon  this  spot,  in  which  he 
resided  for  a  whole  winter.  But  it  was  afterwards,  in 
1907,  uken  by  means  of  a  stratagem  by  one  Bitinocb  or 
Binayt  *  Scotchman,  who  secretly  favoorod  the  par^  of 
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Lalitb-  Bruce.  Binnot^  supplied  the  osUe  with  haj ;  and  be* 
fc—  y  -I  tag  well  known,  hsd  free  scccii  mt  all  times.  He  proposed 
to  Bruce  to  concexl  some  umed  meti  in  hia  caits,  appa* 
xently  loaded  witb  hay.  ThcM  being  admitted,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  place.  Bioa*cb  was  rewarded 
with  some  lands  in  the  neigbbonrhood.  In  those  daja  a 
king  had  nothing  but  lands  to  give ;  but  in  conseqaence 
of  the  coatbued  wars  and  forfeitores,  he  had  alwajs  a. 
bundance  of  them.  The  Binniugs  of  Wallyford  were 
faid  to  have  been  descended  from  Binjuch  who  took  the 
castle  of  Linlithgow,  and  had  for  their  aRos  a  cart  of  hay, 
with  the  the  motto,  Pirltnt  Dolmpie.  In  the  reign  of  £d- 
crard  the  Tliird  it  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  £ngliA. 
In  A.  D.  14S4,  according  to  Fordun,  this  palape  wa* 
ttumed,  as  was  also  the  town  and  nave  of  the  church,  hj 
night :  but  hy  whom  it  was  rebuilt  is  not  known  i  nor  i| 
it  said  whether  this  fire  was  OGcasi<Hied  by  accident  or 
treachery.  After  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  &mily  to  the 
throne,  this  became  a  fixed  royal  tesifletice }  and  the  queena 
of  Scotland  had  it  in  several  instances  assigned  to  them  a^ 
8  jointure-house.  James  the  Fourth  was  more  attached 
to  it  than  to  any  of  his  other  palaces ;  and  b^  as  well 
as  James  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  ornamented  it  greatly.  It 
is  at  present  a  magnificent  ruin ;  the  greater  part  of  it 
five  stories  high.  The  inude  is  embellished  with  good 
sculpture,  considering  the  time  in  which  it  was  executed. 
Over  the  inside  of  the  grand  gate  was  a  statue  of  Pope  Jo- 
"'  |ius  the  Second,  with  the  triple  crown,  who  sent  a  conse- 

in^ted  sword  and  helmet  to  James  the  Fifth.  It  long  escaped 
fhe  fury  of  the  reformers ;  but  at  last,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  late  century,  a  7«alous  blacksmith  destroyed  it.  The  pa> 
lace  is  all  of  polished  stone,  and  covers  an  acre  of  ground. 
On  an  outward  gate,  detached  from  the  building,  are  the 
low  orders  of  kaigbtbood  borne  by  the  king  i  via,  the 
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thsn  the  otbflr,  having  bees  built  bj  James  the  SixUi, 
Tbe  building  was  k«pt  in  good  repair  till  the  jear  niC, 
when,  being  used  as  a  bamck*  it  wis  accidentaUj  set  «m 
fire  hj  the  king's  tcoops.  The  pedimenu  over  the  mor 
dows  are  dated  1419.  In  oac  oftjie  other  sides  is  a  room 
ninetj  feet  long,  thirtj*  fiset  ux  inches  wide,  and  thirtjr- 
three  higb.  At  one  end  is  a  gsUcry  with  three  arche^ 
perhaps  intended  for  a  band  of  music-  Narrow  gallerieg 
nm  quite  round  the  old  part,  to  preserve  the  commuoica- 
tion  with  the  apartments.  The  parliament  chamber  is  • 
handsome  room.  Here  was  bom,  on  the  8th  Seoember 
1542,  tbe  unibrtanate  Qoeen  Haiy.  Her  h.iher,  Jann« 
the  Fifth,  then  djing  at  Falkland,  of  a  broken  beart.  Car 
the  miscarriage  at  Solwaj  Moss,  foretold  the  miseries 
that  hung  over  her  and  Scotland.  "  It  came,*'  said  he^ 
f  with  a  woman,"  alluding  to  the  nuaner  in  which  iba 
family  of  Stuart  obtained  the  crown,  by  a  marriage  into 
the  family  of  -Bruce,  **  and  it  will  be  lost  with  one."  The 
chapel  was  built  by  James  the  Fifth.  The  cburch  is  ^rditeA^ 
bandsome  building,  and  some  of  die  windows  arc  ex- 
tremely degant.  H^v  i*  still  shewn  the  aisle  when 
King  James  the  Fourth  saw  the  i4>paritiaa  that  warned 
him  of  the  impending  fate  of  the  battle  of  Floddea* 
There  is  no  doubt,  ^at  while  the  king  attended  the  even. 
ing  service  in  St  Catharine's  aisle,  one  in  an  unusual  fom 
and  habit  suddenly  appeared,  and  diswaded  him  &om  tlM 
nzpedition  into  England,  on  which  he  was  so  strongly 
hcnt.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Mratagem  of  hit 
queen  {  but  the  catastrophe  which  followed,  in  a  super* 
■titious  and  credulous  age,  converted  it  into  a  real  apptiit 
^oo  and  a  prophecy,  though  it  is  evident  -Uiat  the  kitw  . 
^iauelf  bad  giv^  it  op  ^edit.    The  cburcb,  rbich  it 
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^^"1^  iised  for  parochiil  wrvicc,  ia  s  fine  Gofliic  building.  THfc 
<■  I,  — '  tiine  of  !u  congtmction  is  not  known ;  but  the  west  end 
of  it  seems  more  modem  than  tbe  rest.  Its  length  from 
east  to  west  is  182  feet ;  the  breadth  100 ;  the  height 
•boat  00  feet.  It  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  spire,  oli 
the  top  of  which  is  mn  imperial  crown.  Tlie  outside  of 
the  Church  was  once  adorned  Ibith  a  muUtinde  of  statnes ; 
but  the  reformers  demolished  them  aU,  except  that  of  the 
-archangel  Michael,  the  patron  of  th«  town.  James  the 
Fifth  ordered  a  throne  and  twelve  stalls  to  be  erected  in 
thu  church,  for  himself  and  the  knightsof  the  thistle;  but 
Iiis  death  prevented  the  execotion  of  this  design. 

At  Unlithgow  were  anciently  vatious  religious  esta- 
Uisbnoents.  In  1200  the  inhabitants  founded  9  ccmvent 
for  the  Carmelites  or  White  Friars.  It  was  consecrated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  on  an  eminence  which  is  still  called  the  Friart 
Brae  ;  and  a  well  near  it  is  called  the  Friart  Well.  The 
Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  had  also  a  monasterj  here. 
St  Magdalen's,  on  the  east  of  the  town,  wfls  an  hoipitittmf 
or  place  of  entertainment  for  strangers ;  and  the  eminenOi 
above  it  is  called  Pilgrim  JSB. 
AnudiMk  In  Linlithgow  the  house  is  still  exhibited  firoita  which 
R^''"  the  Earl  of  Murray,  then  regent  bf  Scotlind,  was  shot  by 
klDirtf.  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
berate instances  of  assasunation  that  history  records.  Af* 
ter  the  unhappy  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  consequence  of 
her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  the  murderer  of  her  husband 
Damley,  had  so  far  excited  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
^ingdoni,  previously  prejudiced  against  her  on  acconat  of 
her  religion,  that  she  had  been  driven  from  her  throne, 
and  her  infant  son  James  the  Sixth  proclaimed  king  in 
her  stead,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  a  natural  son  of  her  &- 
ther,  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  protestant  caus^  was 
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«t4eiregtot  of  the  kingdom.  The  depoied  qoeeh  having  UoK*- 
escaped  from  Lochlemi  cutte,  wai  supported  hy  the  Ha-  ■«  ^  ■ 
vniltoni  ind  others ;  but  their  forces  being  defeated  at  the 
•battle  of  Langaide,  she  fled  into  England  ;  and  the  regent»> 
«au)ng  other  instances  of  vengeance,  authorised  one  of  his 
dependents  to  seize  the  old  boose  of  Woodhonselee,  which 
'vn  mentioned  when  treating  of  Midlothian,  and  which 
belonged  to  James  Hamilton  of  BothweUhaugh.  Hamil- 
ton's Udy  was  residing  there  at  the  time,  and  she  wai 
barbarously  ihniat  out  of  the  facoae,  almost  naked,  at 
aniduight,  in  winter,  to  perish  in  the  snow.  The  on- 
liapp7  woman,  by  the  morning,  was  found,  not  indeed 
40  have  expired,  but  to  have  lost  her  reaaca.  Her  has. 
band,  enraged  by  the  etroct^«f  this  injury,  undertook  to 
avenge,  upon  the  peiscm  of  Uie  regent,  at  once  the  mis- 
fortunes  of  his  par^  and  his  own  private  wrongs.  Af-  * 
ter  some  deliberation  he  selected  the  town  o£  Linlithgow 
as  a  fit  spot  for  his  purpose.  Having  obtained  posses- 
sion of  a  house  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  atreet,  he  prepared 
it  secretly  for  his  purpose.  He  chose  an  upper  room, 
with  a  wooden  balcony  in  front,  which  should  prevent  his 
being  readily  seen  from  the  street  {  and  to  prevent  bia 
shadow  from  being  observed,  be  hung  the  apartment  with 
black.  That  he  might  make  no  Boise,  he  placed  a  fea- 
ther-bed  upon  the  floor.  The  dftor  towards  the  street 
was  shu^  and  the  whole  was  considered  as  an  empty 
house.  In  the  meanwhile  the  regent  was  at  Stirling ; 
and  it  was  known  that  he  was  speedily  about  to  go  to 
Edinburgh  j  in  which  case  he  must  pass  through  Linlith- 
gow. He  accordingly  arrived  there  on  horseback,  well 
attended,  and  the  populace  crowded  around  to  see  the 
cavalcade.  When  the  regent  arrived  at  the  narrow  part 
of  the  street,  Hamilton,  unperccived,  took  his  aim.  The 
t>all  passed  through  the  body  of  the  Etrl  of  Murray^  aod 
fulled  tbe  boise  iwoediately  beyond  him.    The  regent 
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^  fen,  ind  Mon  after  exiored.  In  dte  mcmwlitk  «n  eyn 
^K  were  turned  to  Uw  wmdew  fron  which  the  shot  camt^ 
•ad  u  Mtcnpl  wai  made  to  enter  the  botue ;  bat  tic 
>(hi9r  ^m.ff  MWnglj  bvrioaded^  occasioaed  ccniidciahk 
Maj.  When  it  wai  at  ku  broke  open,  tbe  narks  wcit 
A«od  af  deliberate  preparatitHi ;  and  it  wai  diacowxed 
Aat  the  aaaaaiin  had  ewaped  hj  the  back  part  •£  the 
keasc  1  a  part  ef  the  garder  wall  haviDg  been  broke  dom 
to  peiBit  tbe  admianen  of  a  Iret  horae,  npea  wbicb  he 
cacaped,  and  which  lone  of  fata  kindred,  to  whom  the  e» 
teiprite  wa*  known,  had  kept  in  readiness  for  farm.  Tba 
«ecnt  was  o£  great  poUucal  importanoe,  and  made  moA 
Ansein  Europe*  Haailtoo  fled  to  France,  where  the coart 
was  bectile  to  the  pralestant  party,  of  which  Marraj  had 
ken  tbe  bead  in  Scotland*  Tin  eenrtiers  there  imagined 
*  that  Hamiltoa  waald  be  a  Ct  person  to  be  eanployed  in  tlM 
jwiminatinn  of  the  celekatati  admiral  Colign j,  tbe  chief 
'  of  tbe  Frodh  protestant  partj.  Tbe/  Aonght  tbcj  could 
Bot  Bppfy  to  a  more  proper  pcraan  than  a  mui  wbo  had 
josl  coawtine^  an  act  of  the  same  kind  n  his  own  eona* 
trj.  A  man  «f  rank  acoovding^y  snggested  Ae  project. 
^milton,  shocked  at  the  proposal,  cried  out,  "  Wha^ 
villain  f  do  yoa  nppoec  me  on  assaaain  ?**  end  ehaHok 
ged  him  en  tbe  spot.  Tbis  piece  t^  hittoty  niggests  a  ro> 
■Mdc  whkb  ought  to  be  orasidered  aa  of  no  small  inporU 
pace  t»  ambitiow  men  t  vim.  Tbel  it  is  ef^  moec  dab. 
gcrons  to  parrel  deeply  wiA  a  nngle  mdividnal  Aan 
with  a  great  body  of  people,  or  ercn  with  a  whole  oatien. 
|n  public  coMssIt,  public  means  of  redreas  are  tunaOy 
adopted.  It  is  Btldom  that  individuals  become  ao  Aantie 
m  to  hazard,  in  an  iiregtilar  manner,  their  own  cxistenco 
Ml  accoeot  of  the  public  quarrel ;  and  is  the  revolotienf 
tt  iactloe,  Tiews  of  interest  pr  ambition  are  ofcea  ea- 
paUe  of  operating  the  most  unexpected  recoaeiliationt, 
^ccprdin^^y,  at  nq  iiist^Dce  pccnra  i|i  butory  is  tdiieb 
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ttfUnutiM,  committed  to  accompUih  b  public  object^  UiK*> 
ever  proved  bcaaficiftl  evtn  to  th«  pirtf  in  whoK  &To«r  ■  n,  Im^ 
it  wu  peiformed,  M  these  act!  are  hsppilf  cxtKOtely  rare  I 
wbereti  it  hu  tqMaledly  bap^etied,  from  the  dayv  of  Phi- 
lip of  Mucdon  downwards,  that  ebsgue  individuala  have, 
in  th«r  private  quarrel^  dettrojed  Mcn  when  Prtioni 
were  unable  to  resist. 

It  was  long  coasidend  bj  Malou  pMdbTteiiaas  *a  aatlwcMN- 
inddibk  stain  npoa  Aa  diara«ter  of  the  iahabitanti  of*""^ 
this  town  that  the  solemn  lei^ue  Sod  covenant  was  pub- 
lidj  burned  here,  and  ditt  not  bj  my  act  of  govnniaeB^ 
but  hy  the  Inhsbitants  themsclvas.  This  event  ocoured 
in  1002,  on  the  aoniversary  of  the  restoratioB.  The  per- 
tons  who  '*Mti»ngi|ifh»^  themselves  most  in  that  exploit 
were  oae  of  the  bailies  named  Myloe,  and  Mr  Rarasa/, 
Aen  minister  of  the  parish.  This  last  geatlemaa  had  not 
eoly  sworn  to  the  covenant  himself,  but  pressed  h  upon 
others  with  extreme  seTerity.  like  the  celebrated  Vicar 
of  Brajr,  he  changed  his  principles  with  the  times,  and  to 
IMMpered.  He  was  made  dean  of  Glasgow,  than  hiritop 
of  Dumblane,  and  thereafter  bishop  of  Ross. 

At  the  time  of  the  reformation  the  schoolmaster  of  Lin- wIwmi,  a 
litbgow,  called  Wingate,  was  accoanted  such  an  adept  in^"!*!- 
theological  controversy,  that  he  was  selected  hy  the  Scof 
tiah  clergy  as  one  of  their  chamiHMit  to  defend  the  catho- 
lic opinions  against  the  reformers  in  many  of  the  pnbli« 
dispntatiras  which  then  to<^  place ;  and  he  diitiaguishcii 
himself  in  varioos  encounters  of  that  sort  against  John 
Knox  himself.  When  the  reformers  prevailed,  and  the 
cathdics  became  heretics  in  Scotland,  he  refused  to 
be  converted  ;  and  going  abroad,  wis  made  abbot  of  4 
convent  at  Ratisbon. 

The  late  Dr  Henry,  the  historian,  and  one  of  the  oIer« 
gjiMB  fd  SdiDbarghf  jbe^ocBtly  zcuded  is  this  iidgh* 
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fgf^  bourhood.     He  bequeathed  his  books,  under  certain  m* 
«ni-,   ■Jguhtjqna,  to  the  magistncj  end  towa^coiucil,  and  th^ 
nuiiisten  of  the  presbyteij  of  linltthgow,  with  a  view  ta 
tbeir  beooming  the   foundatioa  or  eonunencemeat  of  a 
public  librarj. 
QueoMfo*      The  royal  borough  of  Qiiecnsftn7  is  tappowed  to  ie- 
'^'  rive  its  name  from  M^garet  Queen  of  Maloolm  Ecmnore, 

who  had  itequented  the  paasag«,  and  ptobtbly  patrooixcd 
ibt  inbabitanta.  Queecsfeirj  is  nothing  more  than  a  vil. 
lage  of  nodente  extent,  ntuated  betweeo  the  shore  Kid 
t)ie  cidge  which  there  riaea  from  the  coast  and  over- 
Ipd^s  the  Frith  of  Forth.  It  is  at  the  distaaoe  of  nine 
miles  firom  Edinburgh,  on  the  great  road  to  the  north. 
Its  commerce,  during  the  late  century,  .is  supposed  to 
have  been  inferior  to  that  which  it  enjoyed  in  earHer 
dmes.  About  the  year  lOV)  shipmasters  lived  here  who 
possessed  above  twenty  vessels.  At  present  it  is  believed 
tbere  is  dq  shipping  belonging  to  it,  with  the  exceptigo, 
perhaps,  of  some  Itoats  occammally  employed  ia  the  fish- 
cries.  At  th^  same  time,  its  harbonr  is  useful  sometiines 
as  a  place  of  retreat  to  vessels  in  hard  gides,  and  also  for 
the  impfHtation  pf  the  coal  consumed  by  the  iohftbittnts, 
and  the  materials  u^  in  the  saaprmsnufacture,  which  has 
here  been  at  times  cafried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
ff,tm.  Bofrowstounness,  o;  Bo>nass,  is  another  sea>port.  It  is  » 
borough  of  barony,  goremed  by  a  bailie  appointed  by  the 
puke  of  I{amilto«.  It  stands,  like  Queensfeny,  very  little 
i^ove  the  level  pf  the  sea,  and  the  tide  at  high-water 
comes  into  contact  nitb  the  north  side  of  the  town.  The 
}vivcipal  street  nw*  fctm  east  to  wett  about  S50  yards, 
a|ler  which  it  divides  :iQto  tvo,  which  are  coutiiiued  about 
800  yards  farther.  The  houses  are  low  and.  crowded- 
Ffom  the  smoke  of  ntuoeious  salt-pans  en  the  west,  and 
of  ttw  Qptap  foal^WQiiks  on  the  east,  the  air  iavery  «pB« 
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stantly  filled  with  loiolte,  which  gives  the  village  radier  'ViBiiw 
9-  aooty  Appearance.  Boirowstounoess  is  &  busj  place. 
The  coal-works  here  are  believed  to  have  been  wrought 
several  hundred  years.  The  ^tratuiB  oi  coal  is  from  tea 
to  twelve  feet  in  thicknesS'  A  considerable  extent  of 
couQtTf  to  the  4oiith->east  is  supplied  &om  them,  and  a 
considerable  quanti^  are  carried  along  the  coait ;  hnt  the 
manufacture  of  salt  consumes  a  stiU  larger  quanti^.  It 
is  believed  that  between  30,000  and  40,000  bushels  of 
^t  are  annually  made  here.  It  is  not  known  at  what  date 
the  salt-worki  were  first  established  t  but  the  small  coaj 
qsed  in  them  hat  in  this  place,  &oiq  timeinunemoriBl,rQ.. 
ceivcd  the  ungular  appellation  of  jurflWfOf/ ;  a  eircam* 
stance  which  has  suggested  to  some  persons  a  suspicioi^ 
that  wood  was  formerly  used  as  fuel  in  these  works,  and 
consequently  that  their  establishment  was  antecedent  ta 
date  to  the  collieries.  But  the  small  coal  used  to  heat 
the  salt-pans  is  universally  called  wood  by  the  sailers 
aa  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland.  Ship-building  has  been 
carried  on  at  Borrowstounness  for  upwards  of  h.alf  a 
<;entur7  i  and  vessels  ar;  built  of  from  f^rty  to.  fou;  h,aa~. 
4red  too^ ;  and  twenty-fire  or  thirty  sail  of  vessels  be- 
long to  the  town.  The  harbQur  of  Borrowstounness  is 
(soRsidered  as  very  safe,  and  of  easy  access.  The  depth 
af  water  in  spring-tides  is  from  siiiteeen  to  eighteen  feet.. 
To  improve  and  support  the  hafbont,  a  t#x  is  imposed, 
under  the  authority  of  parliament,  which  is  very  com- 
ipon  in  the  Scottish  boioughs,  that  of  two  pennies  Scots 
money  on  the  Scot*  pint  of  the  ale  and  beer  consumed, 
ip  the  village.  To  this  h^s  hecn  added,  an  anchorage- 
duty  of  l|d*  prr  ton  on  evety  ship  entering  the  harbour. 
These  dittie^  are  voider  the  management  of  trustees  elected 
by  the  merchants  asd  shipm^te^s,  By  means  of  these 
funds  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  on  the 
harbour ;  one  of  which  consists  of  the  constiuctioa  of  a 
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shiiea  ate  opened^  mi  at  full  sea  they  are  that ;  by  whidi 
meant  tbe  buon^  which  cmtaiiU  a  great  body  of  watery 
tenutns  fall.  At  low  mter.  after  the  retreat  of  tbe  ttde^ 
the  iluices  are  suddenly  opened  ;  and  the  toKcnt  bf  watery 
ttut  obtained^  has  not  only  been  fimnd  adeqnate  toctear- 
{ng  the  InrboiiT  of  all  deportations  of  tand  or  mod,  but 
hat  evei  considerably  deepened  it.  A  consdetable  tradtf 
is  carried  on  here  to  the  Baltic  ;  and  timber^  tallow,  hemp^ 
flax,  and  flax>seed,  are  imported  from  thence.  "Vfhea  tbe 
gtcat  canal  Wal  fitst  made^  the  penons  Interested  in  drit 
trade  of  Borrowstonnnets  were  aaxlotit  that  it  should  ter> 
ttunate  there.  When  this  point  could  not  be  carried,  m 
tttempt  was  mftde  to  form-  a  canal  of  commttni cation  be- 
tween this  towH  and  the  tenniitatioti  of  the  Canal.  The 
work  was  accordingly  began  and  carried  tome  length*  but 
was  afterwards  reliDquiihed  on  accbunt  ttt  tbe  want  of 
fbnds.  Here)  as  In  every  other  port  in  the  Frith^  the  hu 
*  habitants  engage  in  the  herring^fshery  during  those  sea.* 
tons  in  which  a  lai^  qnanti^  of  that  spedcs  of  migratory 
fish  fireqaent  this  coast ;  but  It  it  a  basnest  that  too  tnndl 
Resembles  the  hazards  of  gaaung.  One  year  large  sutois  ai 
jaaatj  are  gained^  while;  on  the  following  year,  the  en- 
ido^ment  Is  worth  littk  or  nothing.  The  I>uke  of  Ha- 
ttiiltonf '  who  It  sliperior  of  the  Village,  and  proprietor  of 
the  parish  In  whidi  It  stands,  has  a  large  house  in  thtf 
neighbourhood,  called  Einnce].  It  is  beautifully  tituated 
on  the  shore  of  the  Forth,  about  fif^  fett  above  tbe  leVel 
bf  the  sea. 
BMl)(Ue.  The  village  df  Bathgate  is  tieaQtifully  situated  oo  A 
southern  declivity  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs  which  bear  itt 
name,  and  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  among  the 
most  considerable  Ih  die  county.  This  village  ftnmed  « 
part  of  the  ample  possessions  whidi  in  1300  Robert  BrOc* 
gave  ib  dowiy  with  hit  daaghtcr  Marjory  to  Waher, 
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liigh  stcwarcl  of  Scotland.  The  steward  died  licrc  in  TJlhga.^ 
132S  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  stood  on*  of  his  fninci. 
pal  reridencet.  Some  traces  of  ,hts  mansioD  mzy  be  seen 
in  the  middle  of  >  bog  irear  the  town,  to  which  several 
"BTtiGctal  causeways  appeir  to  have  beeo  made.  Hewa 
stones  bare  freqnendy  been  dag  from  the  ftmndstion  by 
persons  still  alive ;  and  some  kitcheniutcnsHs  of  copper 
or  brass  have  been  found.  Bathgate  has  seven  fairs  in 
the  year,  in  most  of  which  cattle  form  the  principal  com- 
modity. As  the  newest  and  oufA  frequented  road  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  parses  this  village,  and  H 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  coamry  in  vMch  all  sorts  of  im- 
provements are  rapidly  carrying-on,  it  may  be  considered 
^as  likely  to  bocome  of  ^onnderable  imptvtance. 

Whitburn  stands  apon  the  most  southern  road  between  Wliitlntin. 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  is  important  in  do  other  re^ 
vpect  than  as  an  inland  village,  the  residence  x>f  some 
shopkeepers,  and  a  considerable  number  of  tradesmen,  ne- 
cessary to  the  accommodation  of  the  country  in  the  neigh* 
boorhood.  Here,  and  in  Bathgate,  many  of  perMms  arc 
employed  as  weavers  by  the  Glasgow  manufnctoren.  The 
village  is  not  of  an  ancient  date,  and  has  been  formed 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  cottages  having  been  de- 
stroyed wbitdi  were  formerly  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  having  removed  into  villages.  Should 
the  proposed  canal  between  Edinbiirgh  and  Glasgow  ever 
^.formed,  (bis  neighbourhood  would  undoubtedly  be- 
come of  conuderable  importance  on  account  of  the  mine, 
l-als  which  every  where  abound. 

With  the  exception  of  those  already  mentioned,  the  re-  Anftfrri^ 
kuunt  of  antiquity  in  this  coiuty  are  extremely  trifling  { 
fcut  the  celebrated  Roman  barrier,  or  wall  of  Antoninus,  R^ntB 
•erminaMs  in  this  district.     We  shall  state  its  course  on**"* 
tiie  authority  of  the   survey   made   by  General  Koj, 

Vol.  m.  K  k 
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^^1^  B^pbwiog  from  the  wcston  lidc  of  the  uUod,  Gcsod 
^  y  —  Rot-  remarks,  **  That  there  has  b«cn  a  ibrt  iboM  ik 
charch  of  Old  Kilpatripk*  seems  highljr  protMbl^  franik 
(tooea  with  iiu«riptioni  dag  up  there,  asd  thcqwctlt 
tvcen  it  and  the  next,  nearly  corresponding  with  wbil  ii 
finmd  to  be  the  meao  diataace  between  the  sennltiul- 
iatf  ftatiooa.  Tb^t  thta  wu  likewise  the  weitcmatR' 
mitj  of  the  wall  ia  generally  allowed ;  for  tliDa|h  sac 
<  traces  of  the  inilitai/  way  are  to  be  seen  to  tb*  vaoai 
^  of  this  ▼ilLfge,  jret  nothing  of  the  ditdi  «  wall  cm  k 
dilcwned ;  iuith«  oould  it  indeed  have  wcQ  mmrtda? 
purpose  to  oontiniie  it  farther,  because  of  the  kigb  ttm- 
taina  coming  betf  so  close  to  tbe  Cljde  as  to  hivt  estiidj 
orerlookad  and  commanded  those  posted  behind  it  Tb 
cutle  of  Donglau  standi  sear  a.  mile  and  three  tpxM 
west  from  Old  Bolpatrick,  on  a  rockj  point  that  jots  lUlk 
way  ioto  tbe  rt'^er,  and  where  the  water  is  dec^  Htic 
Ac  Komana  would  probablj  have  their  port;  laditii 
natural  enough  to  suppose  tliat  they  would  cadeanocv 
eorcrilwith  some  sort  of  work,  thoagh  the  Tiooit;  isd 
oommaading  ikatsre  ef  tbe  mountains  might  prestntlliai 
continpiog  the  wall  to  &r. 

"  Proceeding  from  COd  Ei^tiick  eaitwwd,  tkciH 
faint  Testi^s  of  tbe  ditdi  are  to  be  seen  aficr  emit 
Sandjfotd  Bom.  These,  however,  somi  dtsappci^  "^ 
are  cot  to  be  discovered  again  befiire  sre  ctnae  to  iM 
bonsn  called  the  Gatesbide  of  AuAintDsbee,  what  tU 
fosse  ia  pccceiTaUe,  as  well  as  the  mililuj  wajw^ 
aoathword  of  it.  The  traces  of  the  fimner  arc  on«tki< 
less  lost  immediate!/,  but  tecorered  anew  on  tkebogU 
between  that  placeandthevillageof  Snotocbcr,  bf^ii^ 
it  seems  to  have  passed,  and  pcobably  crowed  die  ant 
where  the  mill  and  bridge  now  stand.  Tint  knl^  >> 
anpposed  hy  some  to  have  been  boih  by  the  Raiuui>t  ' 
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liMt  the  w^atanmoA  vdk,  ov«t  which  it  it  it  piam  that   ^°«m 
ft  sf  coBd  li9lh  Iff  ^  throwA  at  s^ue  subicqlwtit  period :  r 

W  though  yerbapB  bo  fart  »f  this  bridge  ntay  be  «f  Ro- 
man comtrocticVa  yst  thwe  cu(  ^  litUe  do^bt  Ibat  th« 
MSMs  w^nroof  it  was  cx^Utod  tffirt  of  tbeii  worluMw- 
aUftf  and  pwhaUj  taltan  bom  the  adjoining  fa^t.  Ha. 
Tiqg  amsBCd  therirer^  the  walU  tba;igh  now  scarcely  vi- 
liUe»  had  earwnly  &Uan  in  mih  the  north  lampart  of 
Ssatoabcv  Fort,  sitnaifcd  91  tha  height  which  coatman^ 
tha  puiBfe  pf  thu  river.  I<ittle  more  of  this  station  ex* 
^  than  vfhat  t*  bwely  vn^^ivit  to  traoe  its  diaieiMtaoa. 
Towards  the  WCat  ead  •onta  veftigcs  aS  a,  pneto^afn  ot 
ather  b^Umg  v»y  be  peroei^ad  ■  and  the  miUtaff  way j 
kaviog  6am  the  rivet  aaeeadcd  th«  hiU  in  »  iweeps  paf  set 
ia  the  soathaide  o£  the  Inrt,  thq  eentr*  of  whioh  is  di»T 
tint  fnan  the  chareh  td  OH  KiiiMwk  3510  jatis.  FroBi 
Ihuteeher  Fort  the  waU  ean  eaiUjr  be  traced  aa^twafd, 
•loag  aoow  gentle  lisiag  .gKaqdi»  to  a  bro(^  eaHcd.lha 
GloM  Barn ;  whit^  having  aowed,  it  tben  panes  over 
Hutcbiion  HiU*  and  descends  again  to  a  bettomvcUled  tha 
Feel  GkO'  From  lonw  slighl  appearaticea  of  a  founds* 
tioD  of  hewn  stone  at  thia  photv  it  hath  been  itaagined 
^U  ^  Rotqfltts  had  a  bridge  over  the  Urook  ;  b»t  pfO- 
Wbly  this  mw  onljr  Aw  paving  of  ibftir  ford,  a  thfai(  ca*< 
tpnirj  with  them  j  the  deeimeta  of  the  hottMn  pEereaW 
ipf  ft  baioc  setta  £roiD  the  next  station  oa  the  waU.  Haaa^ 
.  «a  WeU  M  teovi  the  aamtb  it  is  nppoicd  that  a  amall  au< 
taHuaa  had  btod  cataUiabdd  here  for  the  icciin^  of  tha 
yoga ;  thobgb.  in  xiSSk  the  traaee  of  h  were  Karotly  to 
bediKemfld.  Ffcun  the  Fed  Glm  the  wall  risa  lotba 
Imglifr  wlitfeon  CaadehiU  Fort  k  lituatad,  whit^  tfu^ 
■naU»  catuaand*  &  moie  eztennva  prospect  than  an^ 
other  oa  the  wsU*  Barhill  only  excepted.  The  oofth* 
*e«  aagla  a£  this  Mtiaa  is  somowbu  bi|hec  tbm  tim 
Kk2 
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rest  I  ukI  t  brtnch  tt  leut  of  the  toiliiary  n^  huh  ]•» 
.  ed  throngh  it,  thoogh  it  ii  likelj  that  the  Raan  M 
another  conununicstion  to  the  loWhward  of  Aii,  ki&f 
along  the  bottom  of  the  beigbts  frotn  the  Ctddcs  Bnn 
to  the  fort  of  New  Eiricpfttrick,  for  soch  whose  bnnra 
did  not  call  them  to  mount  the  titiDggnmiidiirludilke 
wall  itadf  occupied.  From  the  middle  of  Dnntotkf 
Fort  to  that  of  Cistlebill,  keeping  to  the  coune  iS  ibe 
wall,  i>  3450  jards.  From  Castlehill  the  wall  pncttdt 
eaitward,  and  then  indtncs  to  the  wntb-east,  to  giin  die 
rising  grounds  of  Ledeamrongfa*  along  whioh  it  aamti 
Mj  the  Thorn-tree,  and  afterward!  nukes  uiotber  M 
«oiith-ea*tward  in  desoending  to  New  Kirkpttiicki  bui 
in  this  last  part  of  its  covrse,  from  the  long  cuhintiaiol 
the  fields,  its  vestiges  are  totallj  oblitcrtted.  The  fertot 
New  Kirkpatiick  stands  lower  than  most  ■we  meet  wnh 
«a  the  wall,  having  the  molet  which  Bfterwaidi  Ml 
into  the  AUander  in  frdnt :  and  .as  the  rising  groiiodin 
the  right  and  left  of-  this  fort  form  a  son  of  gorge  "< 
pass,  through  which  it  seems  to  have  been  apprcbaxM 
that  the  enemy  might  penetrate  from  the  north  iDdiii>^ 
west  J  therefore  the  fort  hath  not  only  been  nade  oflupr 
dimcnuons,  but  likcwiset  to  render  it  more  lespccbU^ 
it'  httb  been  surrounded  with  a  douUe  covelope^  tboigb 
'  it  is  so  much  defaced  hy  the  plough,  the^czceptiogcotltt 
■ontb  side,  it  is  with  much  difficslty  it  can  be  tnctd.  Tie 
military  way  passes  threogh  it,  and  it  is  diitiolnM 
CastMiill  only  2450  yards.  For  some  litde  mj  lo^ 
eftstward  of  New  Kirk-potrick  the  vestiges  of  the  wB  « 
not  to  be  perceived  till  in  ascending  the  helghB,  al** 
form  tho  villages  of  Fergnstoa  and  Kilmerdinoy,  thej  ^' 
come  again  very  distinct ;  near  the  top  of  which  the  off 
appearances  of  rampart  and  parapet  arc  to  be  seen.  TkM 
(ofit,  however,  continue  but  for  s  very  short  spwc  i  m 
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Uu  trues,  eren  of  the  dilcb,  totally  dis^isear  in  deadend-  Ronm 
ing  tQ  t  imall  bottom  near  Millochan.  The  iii0itar7  ynj,  •„  ^  r 
which  Utely  kept  al  a  greater  diuanctr  than  nmal  fh>m 
file  wall,  hath  now  approached  it  again,  and  seems  to 
have  passed  bj  a  single  house  called  Hillend,  and  thence 
by  the  westernmost  part  of  the  village  of  Simmcrston  to^ 
wards  the  river  Eclrin.  Henee  the  wall,  though  its  tract 
is  not  to  be  observed,  must  have  gone  along  the  he^bt 
Bordiward  of  Hillend,  and  therefore  pro'bftbty  through  the 
east  part  of  Simmerston,  so  as  to  fall  in  with  the  nortbi 
west  angle  of  the  Fort  of  Bemtilie,  situated  on  the  oppo^ 
site  bank  of  the  river.  This  station,  as  weH  firom  its  size 
as  from  the  number  of  its  envelopes,  and  the  many  retd- 
ges  of  ruinous  foundations  within  it,  bath  been  one  of  the' 
most  considerable  bclongiDgtothewall^  though  the  whole 
work  is  very  much  defaced.  Its  distance  from  New 
Kirkpatrick  is  4000  yards.  A  little  way  to  the  eastward 
of  Bemulie  the  tract  of  the  ditch  is  again  very  visible, 
leading  alimg  the  side,  and  portly  through  the  indMores 
and  woods  of  Calder.  Havii^  crossed  a  brook,  it  issnea 
irom  the  tnclosnres  near  a  fine  rectangolBr  tumulus  or  ca9> 
tellum,  that  hatb  been  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  situated 
at  the  village  of  Calder.  This  place  bemg  3600  yards 
firom  Bemulie,  and  therefore  corresponding  with  what  is 
found  to  be  the  mean  distance  of  the  several  forts  on  the 
wall,  bath  generally  been  pointed  out  as  the  situation,  for 
one  of  the  number.  But  though  it  is  imagined  by  sonic 
that  »  station  of  the  ordinary  size  stood  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  tbe  village  and  church,  yet  as  no  vesti- 
ges of  it  remain,  it  seems  dottbtfol  whether  the  castellum 
•bove  mentic»ed  may  not  have  been  the  only  fort  on  thia 
part  of  the  wall.  Frun  Calder  the  tract  of  the  wall  coo- 
tinnes  along  the  top  of  the  bank  which  overlooks  the  plain 
^  tbe  Edvin  towwrds  Eitlcintillodi,  being  eveiy  -whtn 
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■  tUiUC)  excepting  about  tke  middle  of  this  tp^t*,  fdicR 
vit  ccoisct  a  small  broott  »x)  ■'gaia  oa  its  urinal  near  the 
kut  BRatioiwt  plsuM.  There  caa  be,  however,  bd  dasfat 
«f  iu  hiving  passed  to  Ibe  loatbwud  of  the  fact  "Hit 
the  P«cl>  litsalad  juit  to  front  of  it ;  »ivd  iftiicb,  thoo^ 
sanX\t  yet,  with  ntpiet  to  the  d^th  of  it*  diteh,  hiA 
Imob  oAq  of  the  sttoogcflt  appertaining  to  the  whoh  mcfc. 
FoundMioos  of  old  hotldiiigs  aaf  he  uen  vfithia  tk«  »c^ 
•Hd  ita  diaUROe  fron  Ctlfler  Ga^tellum  n  MSO  yvda.  At 
lltt  emt  ead  of  KirkintiUoch  the  restigM  of  tlu  dilfih  at 
•gaut  to  be  perceiv(4  foUowicg  the  eourae  c£  the  bak 
•bore  the  Eelvio,  but  tbey  disappear  on  ajqiroBduBg  to- 
jMcds  the  Fort  of  Auchindavy,  whicb  is  distant  £can  the 
IVl  S910  jTKds.  This  slatioa,  though  bow  very  omd 
4siii<difch«d«  hatb  origimllj-  been  coveted  with  Uuee  ca- 
v^)|)eB.  Hie  military  way,  or  branch  of  it,  paavs  thrangh 
k ;  aod  old  'fvundations  may  atiU  be  observed  wilbia  ^ 
^tfea.  1b  May  1711,  a  pit  ab«at  sine  i«et  deep,  jad 
witboQt  the  louth-weat  aagle  of  th«  itstioo,  five  altsn^  i 
.Woken  statue^  and  two  large  iron  malli,  were  disoo>BeraL 
Jeur  of  these  altan  are  inscribed  by  Marcus  Gooceiai 
tirioui,  «  ccnturioa  of  the  second  kgioo.  The  wbok 
vore  now  depoutcd  in  the  coUege  of  Gtugow.  FWm  Aiw 
■chiiidiK'y,  the  wall  having  pasted  a  sataU  rinda^  orati- 
niies  aloi^  the  rising  gxou&d  by  Skerry  dike  ;  thnce 
crossing  %.erry  brook,  it  hath  led,  though  now  iavisUe, 
through  inclosed  fields,  towaids  Twa«hci'>  wbef*  iti  vcsr 
t^cs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  military  way,  agaia  besow 
«(i»sfiicBous,  and  then  aacmd  BatluU;  oatbohMMr  va^ 
mit  whereof  towards  the  to«th.wcst,  tljc  statiea  ia  stto- 
Ued.  Baihill,  standing  near  the  middle  of  the  isthikB% 
and  beii^  considerably  elevated  above  die  level  of  the 
fjMku  below,  therefore  comaiaads  a  vcfj  exieasiva  proM 
jpcb.    pt«  Car^  whfah  ia  ft  littk  way  dMacbed  fr*B  ifa< 
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fe«iath  uii  of  the  will,  ff U  prohMj  one  of  those  pnvi-  taam 
OBllj  erected  hj  AgricoU.     It  is  sorronnded  with  donbU  ,   r 

nuuparts,  contttoi  muiy  ruiitoas  fonndstidiis  withiaits 
areai  whoie  v«stigcSt  hcnrtfver,  tte  not  now  90  entire  tt 
IrepreRotcd  in  the  Jihittvyiiiik,  titd  it  is  diMsnt  Bmtn  An* 
ehindxvy  8450  ytrds.  Hence  the  w^  proceeds  la  its 
coorte  stDuad  the  ttonh  nde  of  tfae  easterotnost  samtnrt  of 
the  Bsrhill,  nd  in  descendiiig  croises  tw6  nuill  rillii  "bt* 
tween  which  •ome  Appeannces  of  the  nrnput  -aai  pan« 
pet  nuf  b«  disdu^Bed.  Having  {fliaeii  along  the  lower 
groatid*,  which  are  at  thtf  sune  tiffie  tineTen,  it  tlteir  at* 
tettda  Croytiill>  and  making  serer^  s^iort  bctidmgs  along 
its  samittiT)  comei  to  CroT-hill  HouWs  j  whidi  being  distant 
froflxthe  stuion  ;tt  Barhill  3200  yHrda,  the  sftoktion^  In 
other  ntpens,  annrtriRg  for  die  position  pf  a  fott^  and 
mcripti408  hariog  been  found  at  the  place,  render  it, 
tipoQ  the  whole)  highly  prohri^  that  here  *  suthn  for. 
tnerl;  nood)  thmgfa  now  it  is  totallj  lev«Ued.  Descend'* 
ingfirom  C»7hill>  some  fidat  and  imperfect  Vestiges  of  the 
rampM  may  be  perceived  near  Eastern  Dnllatet-.  Tfaeoc« 
fhe  waK  ke«ps  nnder  the  high  grounds  which  He  on  the 
fODth,  having  neVerthdess  a  slope  &om  it  northwards  to 
AeDnUatet  Bog ;  and  ia  this  manner  continiMS  to  the  gtatioQ 
at  Westerwood,  diatant  from  CrOjfaiU  9O80  yards.  This 
ftirt,  besides  being  small,  is  indbaed  within  a  single  ram* 
part  and  ditch  onljt  BeyondWcsterwoodthe  Wall  still  com.' 
tinnes  aloog  those  rising  grodndi  which  front  theDullatef 
Bog,  and  ■  small  rivtr  called  Bonny  ;  and  haTiog^  in  aomt 
pafticidar  [daces  on  the  heights^  slight  vestiges  of  the  ram- 
part and  parapet ;  then  crossiag  the  Redbiun,  it  falls  in  widi 
Uie  north  side  of  Castle  Carey  Fort,  vrhich  hath  been  fbrti* 
fled  with  a  double  rampartf  and  v^ch  is  distant  fiom  ihwi 
o{  Westerwood  S3S0  yards.  We  htve  already  hadecoulmi 
to  take  notiGe  (says  Geaenl  Rit>y)f  dut  this  stetioD  U  ate  «£ 
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the  meit  coandenble  aioag  the  wlude  coone  o£  the  m^ 
•^  offoingt  at  the  umc  'i**^,*"""-  reuooi  f«r  sapposn;  ibt 
it  n»j  have  bera  the  Curia  Datmuarwm  of  Ptolemj.  1(  ii 
the  onlj  one  of  tboK,  ptr  Siuam  votf^  to  vhidi  nc  Iutc 
Tcntured  to  asugn  vaj  naine  >  for,  tbo'Tcrf  piobiUf  iDof 
them  may  be  comprehended  ia  Ra.Teima'i  liit,  ^  Ui 
samea  of  aDcient  placet  leem  to  be  ao  mucb  eoirRptedtnd 
misplaced  that  it  is  impoiuble  even  to  gueu  at  thdr  me 
rituations.  Near  Cattle  Carey,  tome  few  jein  igo^  i 
■tone  was  found  in  the  wall,  iotcribed  to  Aoonimu  Phu 
by  the  first  cohort  of  the  TnngriaBs,  who  execated  i  ptrt 
of  the  work.  The  fbondatioa  of  tbc  minoiu  huldiog  s* 
tuated  in  the  soath  angle  of  the  fort,  having  been  demd 
of  the  rubbish  in  lldfl,  dia^oveied  a  veiy  ekganl  ]^A 
a  faoufe  in  the  style  of  Palladio,  with  a  ndarim  a 
warm  bath  belonging  to  it*  lo  one  of  the  apsitmeatin 
altar  wat  found,  dedicated,  to  Fortune  bj  the  vexillaiMii 
of  the  tccond  and  uxth  legions,  who  probably  conpoxi 
the  garrison.  Near  it  was  likewise  dug  up  a  Kmcm 
alto  relievo,  with  die  figure  of  the  goddess,  having  t  whetl 
in  her  band,  from  the  number  of  human  born  fbanl 
la  Bereral  of  the  apartments  j,ust  now  mentioned,  it  vanlj 
aeem  that  tbe  fort  had  been  taken  by  storm,  m  po^t 
surprised  in  the  night,  by  the  Britons,  who  had  put  tic 
garrison  iodiscriHuoately  to  the  sword ;  and  u  a  ptK 
^uaoti^  of  burnt  wheat  was  likewise  4J«»vered  nta  (be 
qorth>west  angle  of  the  station,  it  woi^ld  appear  ttiu  >^ 
ter  the  mjisx^re  the  place  had  been  set  on  ^-  '"^ 
Castle  Carey  tb«  wall  iceeps  on  its  usual  course  ilqn;  >>>( 
slope  of  the  commanding  ground,  having  the  otmji* 
front.  Near  a  place  called  the  Qike  sMuethio;  lik«< 
unall  tumulus  exists  in  the  ditch  ;  and,  farther  on,  Svat 
Wstiges  of  the  rampart  may  be  perceived.  Hai'MiP"^ 
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ttiroagh  Scbeg  wood,  it  comes  to  the  h«ase  of  that  nime  -^^ 
utusted  on  the  south  bank  of  the  ditch  ;  tnd  either  here, '■»'■' 
or  Rt  Dick's  House,  a  little  more  to  the  eastward  (which 
is  likewise  called  Mill  Qaarter),  there  hath  been  ■  sta> 
lioa.  From  Castle  Carey  to  Scbeg  bouse  is  3300  yards. 
Th«  wall,  bsviag  passed  Dick's  house,  comes  to  the  Cha- 
pel hin,  which  is  a  small  castellum,  situated  on  the  north 
tide  of  the  ditch,  and  surrounded  with  one  of  its  own.  Be. 
tween  this  place  and  the  traces  of  an  old  watch-tower  near 
Elf  hill,  accordiag  to  tradition,  Gneme,  with  his  Briton^ 
broke  through  the  wall  ;  &om  which  eircumstance  it 
might  possibly  have  the  name  of  Gneme  Dike.  C(h1'> 
tinaing  eastward,  and  crossing  Roundtree  bum,  we  come 
to  the  station  called  Rough  Castle,  which  is  the  last,  that 
is,  the  easternmost,  now  existing  da  the  wall,  and  distant 
from  Sebeg  house  28flO  yards.  This  station  consists  of 
two  divisions,  whereof  the  principal  one  seems  that  to* 
wards  the  west,  as  it  is  surrounded  with  a  triple  envelope. 
The  eastern  part  was  probably  an  addition  for  lodging  a 
greater  body  of  troops  when  on  some  particular  emergency 
the  wall  was  repaired ;  and  within  it  some  foundations 
may  be  seen. 

*'  From  Rough  Castle  eastward  to  Gilmor  Sea^  and 
lome  little  way  beyond  it,  is  now  the  most  cotire  part  of 
the  whole  wall.  Bey<»id  this,  opposite  to  Tamfonr  hiU, 
the  Roman  way  leading  to  Camelon  hath  issued  from  the 
v»\\.  From  the  sortie  of  the  Roman  way  the  wall  conti- 
nues Its  direotiiHi,  aod  having  crossed  Tamfour  bum,  as- 
cends the  ridge  whereon  the  house  of  Bantaskin  is  situa. 
ted,  3430  yards  from  Rough  Castle.  From  Bantaakii^ 
(xmtiiining  along  the  ridge,  the  wall  appears  to  have 
passed  througl)  the  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  gardras 
on  the  south,  side  of  Falkirk,     Beyond  th«se  its  vestiges 
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'wldT  ^'<^"^  sgua  vcrj  distiDct  in  lesdingacrotitbeplnb 
>M  ^  ■  tioas  and  avenue  of  Callaader  bauta ;  tbence  hinigpia. 
«d  a  mall  brook,  it^batb  proceeded  '  bj  ds  nHife  k* 
called  Nor  Mvrchieflon.  Hetioe  tbe  w^  do  doohi  U 
bj  tbe  Mumrills ;  and  bavng  craeied  Ediabelly  bom  wi 
ihst  of  Ibo  Wedding*,  it  hoA  paued  ijmg  die  na; 
grouads  whcraoa  Folmont  dtunb  is  siluufed.  Ea^ 
then  puied  another  naaU  Ivook  near  MiUlul,  iiW 
KMunUd  the  bank,  and  kept  idoi^  tbe  heigbulKtMcB  M 
place  and  the  river  Avon,  wbci«  iobiq  faiBt  apfianoai 
of  tbe  diuh  naif  be  discerned.  It  kgiiii  to  bmfwd 
the  Avon  tn  a  place  calUd  Baak^c  and  tha  wonliig 
tbe  Tillage  of  Inner  Avon^  whfcre  there  is  da  nracnt  Unr, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  foci#|GO)rardBimNti 
M^cchieBtoQ. 

"  Between  Inner  Awn  and  Kaiineil£ooM.Terjiinpc>6tl 
traces  o£  the  ditch  arc  tUtcctniblc  in  particujir  fbct)! 
and  it  is  likewiK  imagined  that  n  station  ilbrntrlf  HeeJ 
at  Kinneil  Ifeiiic,  3400  ^ar^  from  Inner  Avon.  Tolb 
eastward  of  the  inclosures  of  Kinoeil,  a  alight  vooffd 
the  ditch  nay  be  perceived,  and  anMber  on  tbi  ic^ 
side  of  those  of  Grange ;  bejond  which  no  rensiu  'i 
mj  pert  of  the  «fark  are  now  to  be  ditcoTeted;  llMf^ 
it  IB  vcrj  probable  that  the  last  or  nineteenth  &t  f} 
have  &tood  on  the  height  bdiind  the  kirk  of  Cini^ 
diuaat  from  Kinneil  4050  yards.  Tbe  total  lofA  fi 
the  wall  was  c-3,e60  yardl,  and  it  was  deAnded  hj  «» 
lecQ  forts ;  th«  naediam  distance  between  which  iM  ISHt 
jaidt,  or  something  more  than  two  EagUsh  iiula> 

"The  tttuatiooof  Dud^si  CaslIekb<7o&dtheWitBil 
^  the  wait,  whcK  diare  is  deep  water  in  llie  Qy^  ^ 
alteady  beea  taked  notice  of  as-  what  probably  fi^nKd  d> 
ILjmaa  Tiart  on  that  side  of  the  idand.  Blackiust  Codt 
bath  much  sack  another  situatioa  on  tbe  Forth  two  a^ 
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cast  fiiMD  Gimddea,  and  vbont  one  and  three  qoarten   Kvana 
west  ftoqi  Aliierconi,    It  ■eems  not,  therefoiei  uitlikelj  ■      ^      r 
that  thia  taaj  have  beet>  tlie  Rraum  pwt  on  ^  Forth ; 
and  if  t^f  it  wojild  be  cctTercd  with  a  fert  where  the 
•astle  new-  staiidsk    "nie  ftirta  op  tkis  v^  «f  Afltpniaus 
ftre  cIoHT  together  hy  one-half  than  those  oa  the  wall  of 
Serenu  hi  the  nonh-of  England.     The  staUoa*  of  IheFntiat 
ibrtB  and  dittaaccii  on  the  wall  qf  Aato^itra*  w«re  thn''^**''' 
^owin^ : 

TMk 
Fxnn  tbe  «ld  olMmh  of  OfU  KUpateiok 

to  the  inidiil»  of  Dv&toch«r  fort    •     S5  70. 
TbMC»  to  tb«  Cntellum  of  Peel  GUp.  eiffi* 
To  CvtldiiU  feet   -•-'--    •      500 
K«w  Kiri^paaidt  fort .    .    .    -    .     2450 
Bemutie  fan      __.-->._    4i60IX 
Colder  Castelluoa    .-■.•■--     Sfioo 
Feel  of  Kirkintilloch    ...     -    -    4450 
AnchindaTj  fort     ......     2070 

Barhill  fort  ........     3450 

CrojhiU  houses      ...--.     330Q 
Wetterwood      .■..--..     soso 
Caatlqcaiy    ........     5320 

Sebeg  House     .--..._    5300 
Ddek's  Houiw    -------      440 

Cln^el  Hill  -.-.--.    .       30.0 
Wcit  {»n  (tf  Rough  Castle  fort   .     .     2120 
Gilmw  Seat      ........    1000 

Sortie  of  the  wftj  to  Cameloa  -  •  1200 
Bantaakin  House  ..-...-  123q 
O^osite  to  the  middle  of  Falkbb  -  1400 
East  and  of  New  Mcrchieatan     -    -    3000 

Cany  over       52J30 
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A««T*«^  Brought  over         52rSW 

MnnuiUi      -•....._      400 

Inner  Avon  tower  ......    4000 

Kinoeil  House    ..._-_-     3400 
Height  behind  Cairidden  Kirk     -     -     4050 

Tot4    -     -    S3D80" 
In  the  pariah  of  Kirkliston  is  to  be  seen  a  remvkable 
monument  of  antiquity,  known  in  the  neighboiubood  hf 
Oit  tame,  the  ippclUtioa  of  the  Cat  Statu,   which  has  given  its ' 
name  to  the  fmo  on  which  it  stands.    1^  hOk  abnodantlj 
puzzled  several  antiqaarians.     It  is  a  single  stone  about 
4x  feet  ia  height  above  the  surface  of  (he  ground ;  its 
eirciunference  is  1  It  feet ;  its  foim  is  that  of  an  irreguUv 
prism )  on  the  south-east  front  of  it  the  fbllowiDg  inscrip- 
tion  ia  mdely,  but  deeply  cot  in  the  stone : 
IN    OC    T 
UMVLO    JACI 
UETTA    D 
UICTA 

AWcam  Near  the  site  of  one  of  tfac  Ronian  forts  is  supposed  t« 
have  stood  Abercom  Castle.  It  was  placed  on  a  ptunt 
north-east  from  the  church  at  Abercom.  Under  the  Doug- 
lasses this  became  one  of  the  fortresses  of  tbat-powerfnl 
family.  In  the  year  1454  it  was  besieged  by  King  James 
the  Second  during  his  contest  with  that  fiunSy.  The 
king  at  one  time  raised  the  siege  1  but  it  was  recommen- 
ced during  the  following  year,  and  at  length  taken  by 
storm.  It  was  not  afterwards  repaired;  aodBadumaa 
speaks  of  it  as  ruinous  in  his  time.  The  most  aocieot 
monastery  in  Scotland  was  one  built  at  Abercom.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Bcde ;  but  there  is  nothing  re- 
co;f4sd  in  later  hiitoty  concemiag  it.    In  the  parish  of 
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YbTt>kie1>«D,  a.  little  to  the  north-east  of  theviUlgc,  it  A 
the  hospital  or  preceptory  of  Toqibicben,  the  [wiBapil 
Vfcsidence  of  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jemsaleip.  There 
is  only  the  chotr>of  the  church  remuning^,  all  the  rest  •( 
die  hotises  heiog  razed  except  a  square  totvcr.  Then  are 
two  wings,  one  on  the  south  and  the  other  oa  the  north 
sde,  and  ievident  tnarks  of  othef  two  on  the  east  and  west. 
On  the  lAside  arc  three  beautiful  Gothic  arched  domes^ 
the  middle  one  supported  hy  some  Gothic  ctjumas.  The 
windows  are  large  anil  Gothic.  In  the  sonth  wing  is  i 
aiche  for  laying  the  dead  during  funeral  service,  and  like- 
WiSc'tho  foot  for  baptism.  It  was  founded  by  King  Ds- 
mi  tte  First.  This  preceptory  was  a  place  of  refuge ;' 
and  the  liauts  of  the  sanctuary  are  supposed  to  hflve  ex- 
tended tothe  distance  of  amilein  erery  direction.  Tliere 
is  a  fttoAe  ih  the  chur£h-yard  as  a  centra  and  four  others. 
It  the  distance  of  a  mile,  towards  the  eas^  west,  soaUi^ 
and  'north,  VTlth  a  $t'  John's  cross  upon  eatih.  In.the 
same  parish,  about  a  mile  eastward  from  the  vill^, 
atand  four  great  unpolished  whinstoncs,  supposed  to  have 
l>een  what  is  called  a  druidical  temple.  According  to  tnu 
ditioo,  sacrifices  were  anciently  offered  upon  them> 

The  parish-church  of  Dalmeny  is  worthy  of  notice,  omhlmaK 
account  of  its  apparent  antiquity,  for  nothing  is  known  '*''"^ 
concerning  the  date  of  its  cmstraction.  It  Seems  to  he 
pf  thai  sort  of  archttwcture  called  Saxon,  which  is  a  mid- 
^c  s(Ht  between  the  Grecian  and  the  Gothic  It  is  a 
small  &bric  of  hewn  stone,  cigh^-four  feet  long  and 
twenty-five  feet  broad,  with  its  eastern  put  rounded.  The 
windows  have  the  general  appearance  of  Greclt  architec- 
ture ;  but,  on  examination,  the  shafts  are  too  thick  for 
the  height,  and  the  capitals  are  Gothic.  The  eastern  half 
tU  the  church  is  vaulted  with  semidrcolaz  arches^  adornet 
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Aw^^lRtb  MOtJJav*  ^lu^  "^  tl^  %i>^  oC  iMn  and  ot^  iqa^ 

NhtIj  t  qule  to  tfa*  wortvrard  cf  Banib«Of te^  m  tbft 
IMUibpre,  cm  the  fWDi^it  of  «  high  bcsJt,  tf«  thf  ramtunt 
^  w  wieieDt  «wq>    It  w«s  at  oft^  tiine  ctf  giffi  ^tdli;  M 

fiv«  hqDdr«d  U^i  'm.  fimm£Bran)c*  h  Mitrifkad  af  smll 
«Mna^  Wht^  appaw  to  hava  IfMl  «rncd  I9  ^«  fcaoA 

4ov  tba  onghboiiring  beoob^S'  It  raceivM  &<Ma  Uttr 
«oiin1rr.pe0pl«th#aapieo{tl4E»TlCwrate.  Th9ff4Rlc» 
pKt  of  t)ie  sfi^ay  bava  ll«a  nwafivcij  fof  etb«>  ptfpMitt 
Altout  tw)  milM  to  tho  wcstTTar4  of  t)iis«  that  W  to  th* 
Tcttwaf d  «C  j^waBB£enr>  apt.  itfU  t;>  be  man  lowq  n* 
m^ins  of  a-  mcwiaitwy,  whi^h  mp  £cRpi4|l4in  13S%  fiif 
tba  CarmeHte  ftiar^faj  oaeof  thelaird<«f  Pwi4M'' W^ 
iuail;  ia  t^A  tp  pc^wn  a  chsstar  ^anteil.  w  f^Vw^.aJI 
|tia  7*at  11^0.. 
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PuWie*. 

PopulatiAR  in  isoi.             j 

PWH* 

OtCOfWloDI. 

Tottl 
Pawn 

|1 

1 

1 

M 

111 

Abercorn 

Bathgate. 

CxrritUtn 

Cruiiond,Lii3- 1 
gpw  Divi'sjoo  i 
Dalmeny 

KirklUton,       1 
L;iiliih.Dm..J 
Liolitfagow . . . . 
Lhiagtton  .... 
Q.,„.ft„,... 
nTrpliichcn  . . . 

UphJl 

nrbitbuni 

Liiilitl<g.w  Jail 

Tol.1.... 

•°37 
'594 
.668 
I.lM 

IIOJ 

35' 
1461 

3196 
J9« 
4?  I 

129s 
690 

1131 

87Q 
1309 
3'78 
1450 

*~ 
907 
»»5 
IJ04 

3"i 
410 
505 

1069 
600 

13" 

121D 

62j 

4 

n: 

i«»o 
«4« 

i8« 
483 

4"J 
'3SS 

4 

414 
142 

6fo 

1914 

SI 

545 
40s 
850 

3 

■3! 

377 
183 
93 

'43 
TO 
9>9 

•% 

28I 
73 
39= 

2j6 

'97 

49 
■4 

'47 

1722 

44 

91 

346 

«33 

1790 
*354 
1203 

8 

J73 
"9 
130 

5S» 
444 
354 

2 

S14 

■513 

2790 

■493 
S 

7«S 
303 

I2o£ 

3594 
SS< 

"i 

102I 

JU 

•537 

a 

I«8J9 

'7570 

18.29 

»7'5 

♦  .6« 

38'9 

9849 

■7844 

Several  of  tbe  most  disdnguisbed  families  in  ibis  conn^EaiiM 
have  been  omnectcd  with  the  profesuon  of  the  law,  and'*"'"' 
have  risen  bjr  means  of  it.  It  has  also  produced  several 
other  names  men tioDcd  in  Scottish  history.  Colonel  Ganj- 
ntXt  whom  we  formerly  mentioned  as  having  foUen  in  the 
battle  of  Picstonpans,  wasboin  in  tbe  parish  of  Carridden. 
He  was  rendered  popular  in  this  country,  not  onljr  bj  his 
com^e  but  by  bis  piety,  which  was  celebrated  after  his 
death  in  a  treatise  published  by  his  friend  Dr  Doddridge. 
Thomaa  Dalziel  of  Binns,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  fa- 
mily of  that  Bune  in  tbe  parish  of  Abercoroj,  was  com* 
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mmSet  m  cbief  ia  ScoilaBd  duriag  the  reign  of  Cluifaf 
L.  the  Becond,  and  part  of  thu  of  Junea  the  Seveoth.  He 
was  dittmgnished  hj  hit  intrepidttj  and  bis  SdeSitf  to  the 
goveniincDt  that  emplojed  him ;  but  w«s  lendend  tb« 
nunistet  of  much  of  that  stngiiinary  sereiitj'  which  ia 
these  unhtppj  timei  ohimatelj  icadeFcd  the  home  tt 
Sttiart  so  odioas  ia  this  ceimtiy*  The  fiunilies  of  Hope 
«od  Dandss,  whose  chiefi  or  most  andent  Inandes  bold 
propenjr  in  this  eoantj,  are  suffictcotlj  known  on  account 
«f  the  distinction  to  which  m«n^  of  their  meuiHers  have 
attuaed  in  the  profesuon  of  the  law,  or  in  the  nma^ 
ment  of  public  aSsurs.  The  celebrated' Earl  of  Stair,  a 
aobleman  tquallj  distingnisbed  by  his  talenU  in  the  field 
and  in  the  cabinet  resided  during  twentj'  years,  after  In 
zecal  from  his  embassj  at  Paris  in  1120,  upon  the  esate 
of  Nenlistoa  in  diis  coontj',  which  he  inherited  from  hi* 
mother.  He  laid  out  the  pleasure-greunds  upon  tfaofro-* 
pertj,  and  planted  and  adorned  it^  Some  people  have 
thought  that  militarT-  ideas  ate  to  be  discovered  in  the  dis- 
position  and  arrangement  of  every  thing  there.  He  was 
'buried  in  the  church  of  Kirkliston,  hut  no  monument 
marks  the  spot  where  his  ashes  are  depouted. 

This  county  partakes,  in  every  respect,  of  the  gcnaal 
character  of  the  Lothians.  Cenunerce  and  raann&ctiim 
do  not  exist  in  it  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  the  mate- 
riali  or  advantages  which  nature  seems  to  have  iMsiawed 
)ipon  it.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  navigable  friih ; 
it  abouivls  with  those  minerals  which  are  most  valuably 
because  most  necessary  to  the  accommodation  of  man. 
kind.  The  soil  b  also  capable  of  improvement ;  and 
mucti  of  it  has  been  highly  improved  and  omamented ; 
but  agriculture  is  the  only  employment  which  has  hi> 
therto  been  carried  on  with  distinguished  success.  It  is  sia- 
nlar,  that  on  the  western  side  of  the  Shotts  hill^  (awards 
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Olt^oWf   every  sort  of  canuncrcial  or  mnnnfertqriog  ^ 
project  U  pushed  oa  with  intrepiditT- ;  but  od  cronin^ 
these  hills  to  the  eaitwanj*  thai  is,  towards  Ediahurgh, 
nmilaf  meaiu  and  nuucmls  da  not  atimulUe  to  a  smllii 
fitfoiK 


CUICKMANNANSHIRE. 


ADVAneiMO  Qorthwud*  we  now  cross  the  Forth,  and 
shall  proceed  in  our  descriptioa  along  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  first  place,  on  account  of  the 
keseniblance  which  both  the  fiuie  of  the  country  and  the 
original  race  of  people  bear  to  those  ahwady  described} 
reserving,  as  much  as  possible,  thf  north-wettam  eountiy 
«f  Scotland,  or  the  Highlands,  for  the  latter  part  of  our 
work.  It  is  perhaps  not  easily  possible  to  give  a  bettes 
Idea  or  general  view  of  the  situation  and  aqiect  of  tfaa 
eonnties  which  remain  to  be  described  than  that  stated  by 
G«nend  Roy  in  bis  Military  Antiqui^es  of  Sootland.  Af- 
ter descsibing  shortly  the  mountaihs  which  run  north- 
ward bum  Northumberland  into  Scotjand,  and  pnxAed 
eastward  between  East  Ixithiaa  and  Berwickshire,  and 
westward  along  the  bead  of  Dumfriesshire  aod  (xalloway, 
be  proceeds  thus ; 

"  Beyond  or  on  the  north  of  these  united  chains'ofChiiutf 
liiUs,  th«  principal  put  of  the  Lpwiaods  of  Soothmd  areySjS^ 
situated,  extending  quite  acroas  the  island  from  aea  to  kb, 
and  reaching  si  far  as  the  Grampian  moti&taixu ;  thtt  ita* 

Vol.,  HI.  Iit   : 
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*f*''?'*»-;penaoiis  tiii  ifccmirtgly  ifliifcnetniMe  tarrier,  T»Kdi,a[ 
*"       .  k  tnigM^  -kM,  rfttttt^^  ^«oK  Ac  sontben  [leicf  ifat 
RigTtttnib.-    ^0  fhis  ^zfcrisivc  ^^m  the  EiiflH  of  Font 
SftQ  Xjii'dc  loniit  Trnfinstiivd  nroin  opposite  ms^  thenbt 
forming  that  renurkftble  isthmus  which  is  (7  ftr  tbt  ii)r> 
rawest  part  of  Britain  ;  and  along  this  neck  of  had  ihe 
Romans  conducted  their  second  -wall.    But  besidanm; 
detached  hills  sitisated  in  'tills  lerel  tract,  there  tnm 
ranges,  which  though  bj  no  noeans  sofonnidsbleutbt 
Highland  mountains,  jct  seem  conspicuous  in  1  low  cm- 
try,  and  thei'efort  Scseive  to  in  mfcntiohed.    Tie  im 
is  composed  of  the  Pentland  hills,  which,  beginoiiig  la 
the  Frith  of  Forth  oa  the  east,  run  westwiid,  tod  tsi 
it  Ae  horden  of  Cljdesdxie.     The  Second  is  of  eqailob 
tern  witk  ttM  Grampian  dooiintains^  to  which  it  ii  aa^ 
^aratkl',  tegiftntHg  «t  Storiehirtn  on  the  Gtrman  Otea, 
m  Viinnti^  <ltnktft-iv«9t  Kcr«sS  the  Mand,  fm^tpad 
112  tfitle^  to  DsnbtrMn  on  the  Frith  of  Cl7^<  ^ 
lotig  rtnge  is  Mttdtvided  inte  thre«  friaciiiil  ««■>■ 
That  tdinftrdi  At  «ttt  Ateai*  as  ftr  at  the  T17,  iniff 
fte  getferal  ntoA  6f  tte  Sidh  hiHs.     TheOduliui* 
•nftsfciwrtte  centriealpartthertof  hct«eBitbeTi7"l 
ttii  fdtfit  ntd  firom  Iht  Forth  to  the  Gljrde its mffit 
dfrHitm  it  continued  under  the  names  of  die  Kil^<" 
Giibfief  HiHs.     Thongh  the  hiOg  vriiey  conftAwW 
BetfreM  itit  Grtntptan  moantains  and  this  ma^^   1 
ihaybfcdeiforriitated  in  general  Strathmi)re,iipii^*   j 
great  str«h  or  Ttdley  (  y«  Stiathmore,  properiy  »«*   1 
ed,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  division  of  it  betirMO  »«■ 
tiaVtm  and  't»a  tViy.   The  Highlands  of  SoMlsnd  amP 
heAd  that  iumttiBe  tract  of  mouittaiiMXu  coeotij  f^  I 
CMlh'lfafe  Gnmphos  quin  to  the  extremity  of  the  nliv'' 
TVb^high  and  raggtd  r^tm  a  in  seTeral  plu»  "'W  | 
Mctcd  with  ftitbt  mi  diaitas  «f  Uka,  teniae  »  *^J  I 
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nitiirai  divisions  of  the  coontty.  tJf  tbfte,  two  al-e  ipore  G«n«»lQ^ 
l^markablc  thah  tlfe  rest.  The  'first,  or  principal  one,  1^  _ 
that  which  eXfends  fllihoit  in  i  Sirect  line  from  Inverness^ 
on  tht  Itturl^ajr  Frith,  to  Hit  arm  o'f  the  wcsctm  oce^ 
tailed  ttie  Linnhe  Loch,  wherebil  Fort  Wiltlam  is  situa- 
ted. The  second  opens  likewise  into  the  Murraj  ^rith^ 
extending  frotb'lhencfe  dldng  the  trith  of  Dorndck.  and 
Loch  Shin  to  Loch  Lazford  on  the  west  sea.  Naturalists 
Bare  6l>seTtM;  tliat  thi  Ganges  of  moobtuns  or  liigb  Iands> 
whether  on  contin'enb  or  islands;  over  the  facie  of  the 
^hole  glob);,  which  run  nearly  in  a  meridionid  d{rec6oii* 
are  Always  utuated  next  to  the  western  Shore,  and  conse- 
qucntly  have  their  steepest  face  presented  thit  way,  slo- 
ping gradually  towards  the  eaist.  Some  have  even  at* 
tetiipted  to  assign  the  priniary-  caiLie  to  Which  this  won* 
derfhl  circumstance  is  owing.  Without,  howevcirt  enter- 
ing into  an^  speculative  dlA^uisitibn  concerning  that 
'{Mint,  we  need  only  take  ndtice  that  this  is  remarkably 
tee  case  with  regard  to  the  island  of  Great  Britain ;  for 
liere  fhc  highest  lands  throaghout  its  whole  length  are  ta* 
tuatfed  nearest  lo  (he  West  coast^  having  a  gradual  descent 
towards  the  tmt,  whieh  is  in  g6nctal  a  'flat  and  level  shore* 
Accordingly]  we  Snd  that  the  nountainotis  region  of  Scot- 
land, comprehehended  between  the  Grampians  and  the 
iRrM  or  great  chain  of  lakes,  becomes  lower  as  It  ap- 
proadies  towards  the  east  coast^  in  such  sort  that  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  shorfel  of  Aberdeen^  Banff,  and 
Murray,  watered  by  the  Dee,  Don,  Ithan,  Devoraa, 
Spey,  and  Findhom,  as  far  ai  the  river  Net%  is  in  gene* 
ral  a  low  and  a  level  country. 

"  fieyond  the  Murray  Frith  the  sadK  sOrt  of  low  land 

Continues  along  the  coast  of  Koss  and  Sutherland ;  beco* 

min^^  however^  gradually  narrower  till  it  temiioates  hi  s 

point  at  the  Ordhead*    At  this  promoBtoty  the  ahiit  cf 

Mms 
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G«Mi^De>  Caithneu  begins,  which  jutting  out  between  the  Gemas 

h-  .y— 1»  ud  Northero  oceans,  thereby  forms  th#  north<eut  anj^ 
or  eztremitjr  of  the  isUod.  The  uirfiGe  of  thi»  conn^, 
excepting  its  iaterior  puts,  which  are  high  and  moontain- 
ous,  is  in  general  level,  and  tbeiefoie  in  nanj  places  of 
a  morassj  nature." 
^i*^  To  return  to  Clackiaannanshire.     That  tract  ef  ter* 

Siem,  ritorjr  which  is  boondcd  on  the  south  bj  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  OD  the  cast  hj  the  Gcnoan  Ocean,  on  the  nortb 
by  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  on  the  narttk<wett  bj  the  O* 
chil  biUa,  runoing  in  a  north-eastern  directios  from  th« 
neighbourhood  of  Stirliuj;  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ta/iwv 
in  ancient  times  dcaofninated  Ross.  It  is  a,  sort  of  pcn- 
iatula,  defended  towards  the  land  or  north-western  ^de 
hj  the  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Och0  bills.  Ax 
present  the  principal  part  of  it  is  the  county  of  Fife  ;  but 
two  other  small  countiea,  those  of  Kinrofs  and  Clack-* 
mannan,  are  formed  out  of  the  DOrth^westero  part  of  it. 
Between  these  two  small  counties  a  part  of  the  shire  of 
Ferth  crosses  the  hills  southward,  and  eacroacbei,  opoa 
this  district.  The  political  diviuons  of  the  country  are 
indeed  here  inconvenient  and  iir^jular.  The  parish  of 
Alva,  as  formerly  nodced,  belongs  to  Stirlingshire,  while, 
tit  the  same  tim^  it  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  Stirling. 
shire  by  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  coBpty  of  Claclc,* 
mannan ;  fur  which  reason  we  took  no  notice  of  it  in  oii;r 
description  of  Stirlingshire,  and  here,  under  Clackman. 
nanshire,  shall  mentioa  such  remvka^e  objects  as  it  coo. 
tains.    . 

The  connty  of  Clackmannan  contains  about  30,1SQ 
£nglish  acres,  or  nearly  24,915  Scottish  acres.  It  ui  ai. 
tuated  between  56°  d'  and  50°  14'  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  33'  to  56'  west  of  the  qieridian  of  Edinburgh.  It 
£s  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  Forthf  which  di- 
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CtuLCSHAHHAKSBIRX.  5l 

'viies  it  from  StirltngshiR,  an*4  on  the  south'cast^by  Fife.  Mouiuii 
On  the  other  quarters  it  is  bounded  by  Perthshire. 

The  Ochils  are  the  only  hills,  or  rather  mountuns,  ofOcbOk 
this  district.  They  rise,  in  general,  very  abruptly  from 
the  valley,  aod  form  a  fine  defence  against  the  north 
winds  to  the  cultivated  district  of  the  county,  which  lies 
between  them  and  the  Forth.  The  south  side  of  these 
mountains,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  is  very  steep, 
and  in  some  places  almost  perpendicular  ;  exhibiting,  how- 
ever, amidst  the  rocks,  some  patches  of  grass,  and  even 
a  few  of  conit  To  the  eastward,  however,  the  face  of 
rtiem  is  green,  with  spots  of  moor  or  rnoss  towards  the 
•ummit  of  one  or  two  of  them.  The  northern  exposure 
of  these  monntains  contains  moss  and  heath ;  which  last, 
however,  is  decreasing,  in  consequence  of  their  being  of 
late  years  pastured  with  sheep.  The  most  remarkable  of 
the  Ochils  in  this  district  are,  Demiat  or  Dunmyat,  ia 
the  parish  of  Logie,  and  Bendeugh,  in  the  parish  of  Til- 
lycoultry.  Dunmyat  advances  a  little  into  th«  plain. 
The  side  to  the  south  is  rocky  and  almost  perpendicuiarj 
«od  the  height  of  it,  according  tti  Mr  Stobie,  ia  1345 
feet.  This  hill  affords  a  m6st  remarkable  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Carses  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  with  the  river 
Forth  meaoderiog  through  them.  Bencleugh  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  hills  ;  and  is  the  highest  hill,  not  only 
in  this  district,  but  of  all  the  Ochils,  being,  according  to 
Mr  Stobie,  2450  ftet  in  height.  It  is,  towards  the  south, 
covered  almost  to  the  very  sommit  with  fine  grass.  The 
prospect  &om  it  is  very  fine,  and  most  extensive,  as  no 
height  intervenes  even  to  the  German  Ocean,  and  the 
country  it  overlooks  is  in  general  pretty  fertile,  and  tole- 
rably well  cultivated.  Bencleugh  is,  in  that  part  of  the  . 
district  under  consideration,  denombated  the  Alva  hills. 
l%ese  are  divided  into  three  separate  bills,  called  the  Wood- 
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5Sf  CXACKNANIirAirSHIR^. 

WMCTfc  hU],MidaiehiU,MdVesthaiofAJva.  patheVovofthif 
last  bill  is  a  very  high  perpendicular  lock,  which,  for  what 
reason  is  not  known,  baa  obtained  tbc  same  o£  Craig- 
leith.  It  baa  been  long,  beyond  nemorr,  remarkable  for 
the  residence  of  that  species  of  hawks  called  the  Jakmif 
vrhicti  is  used  for  the  diversum  of  hooting.  One  pair^ 
and  only  one  pair,  as  affirmed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  build  a  nest  c»i  the  front  of  thit  tremendous  rock. 
These  are  said  to  hatch  their  young  annuHlly,  and  whea 
their  progeny  arc  of  a  proper  age,  the  parents  force  then^ 
to  seek  a  new  habitation ;  till  at  last,  however  long  they 
may  be  supposed  to  live,  die  parents  themselves  must 
yield  their  reudence  to  their  survivors.  In  former  times, 
when  that  sport  was  in  fashion,  a  hawk  of  this  breed  wtii 
thought  a  valuable  acquisition. 
Forth.  The  Forth,  which  ibnns  the  southern  boundary  of  this 
county,  is  the  only  navigable  river  cnmected  with  it.  Ita 
singular  windings  below  Stirling  form  the  boundary  of 
Stirlingshire  and  Clackmannanshire.  The  rlvci  begins 
to  expand  considerably  near  the  village  of  Cambos,  where 
the  water  of  Pevan  falls  into  it,  and  begins  to  vary  ia 
hreadth  froni  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  a  mile.  Between 
Camhus  and  Alloa  it  contuns  three  islands,  one  of  which 
is  of  cMisiderable  extent.  They  were  formetly  covered 
at  spring-tides  j  but  one  of  them  has  lately  been  indosed 
with  a  wall  cw  sea-dike.  Above  the  largest  island  a 
stratum  of  rock  crosses  the  bed  of  tlie  river,  forming  ^ 
ford  at  low  water  during  spring-tides.  This  ford  is  sel> 
dom  attempted ;  but  it  forms  a  sort  of  bar  to  the  naviga- 
tion, as  vessels  above  sixty  or  seventy  tons  burden  d*  atA 
venture  to  cross  it,  and  the  Forth  here  becomes  rather  an 
Sitigaht  estuary  than  a  river.  It  may  he  jvoper  here  to  iemaH(, 
FmUl  that  it  has  a  peculiarity,  with  regard  to  iu  tide^  wliich 
deserves  attentioa  {  but'  Trhich,  tike  most  lUjttdcs  gob* 
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eccted  vitli  tbat  coriaus  tnliject,  14  nf^i^V^  i9C?Sl4i- .  yy"»  . 
9blc.  For  lereral  miles,  botb  aVove  «ful  beli>;ii^  Clad^- 
maiiavi)  the  tides  exhibit  the  fpUpving  phimoiB^iuv« 
MUed  bj  taihm  »  lupfy  tidt.  It  hmytmi  alw^ly*  iii  g99<l 
VCftther  during  the  iiMp-tide%  and  aometiiQcs  ^^i  during 
dw  ipiiDg-tides  if  the  mafiie^  Ik  yncgnuaggly  fipc. 
Vheo  the  water  ha*  toned  i(tc  thiice  Iwttrtj  it  tbi^i  ru^ 
back,  f«r  aa  hour  ^od  4  hfdfi  a^^Iy  ai  far  a^  when  it- 
began  to  flow.  h.  TCtufn*  iiQvediatqly,  and  fiowi»  dur 
nag  another  bouc  aqd  a  half,  to  the  saoje  height  it  Has  ^ 
l^eCore ;  and  this  change  talies  pl^ce  both  in  the  flood  and 
ebb  tides:  so  that  there  are  activU;  dgubte  the  oumb^  o{ 
tide*  in  this  river  that  axe  to  be  found  toy  where  else.  la 
•vsrj  boictcrons  veatbei,  however,  thete  leaJcj  tides  V4 
l)f  no  means  regular ;  the  watec  only  skcUs  and  gijrges 
vitbont  aaj  pocepttblc  cuErenl,  at  if  the  two  tides  w^e 
acting  agunst  each  other.  Tb«  caose  of  this  singtilw 
phetuiiDenoB  in  the  ■  tides  of  the  Saver  Forth  may  be  n 
■abject  of  inquiry  to  the  pbilosopfacr,  Hor  it  has  sot  a^  jret 
been  diaoorered.  The  same  phenomenon  is  ooticed  by 
Sir  lob^t  Edbbald,  in  bis  Ifistorj  of  Fife  agd  Kinross  in 
1710. 

In  this  coua^  is  the  river  called  the  Devon  or  Bonn>t>e«» 
which  deserres  notice  00  ^ccoont  of  its  rery  sinfular 
course.  It  cise^  in  the  parish  of  Blackford,  in  the 
•ounty  of  Perth,  a  little  to  die  aonbward  of  Clsckman- 
atoibire.  The  head  of  it  is  situated  in  id?  is'  north  hi, 
and  38'  west  of  the  meridian  of  Edinburgh.  It  mas  east- 
ward  throogb  the  Ochik  for  sboot  ekrcn  miles  and  a  hal^ 
snd  then  makes  a  very  acute  turn  towards  the  west,  fnd 
waters  the  small  bu  pleasant  vale  of  Devan,  almoM  in  a 
parallel  link  with  its  course  among  the  hills.  It  £sUs  into 
the  Forth  at  the  village  of  Csmbus,  which  is  sitnated 
about  £0°  •'  north  lat«  aod  SPi''  nest  of  the  meridian  of 
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^W»ttn.  Xdinbu^lt :  So  "dut  this  river,  whoie  source  ia  not  £s* 
tint  abore  six  miles  in  a  ttrught  line  from  its  moathf  ran* 
a  couiK  of  twtatj'Ux  miles,  without  attempting  to  seo* 
koB  the  sImoKinnumerable  windings  it  nakes  in  its  fto- 
^gren.  This  river  is  uncommonly  beantiful.  In  the  last 
half  of  its  cenFse  it  descends  westward,  along  the  sonlb- 
eni  front  of  die  -Ochil  hills,  and  fonns  a  general  recep- 
tacle fbc  the  mnnmerable  streams  that  proceed  from  theae 
mountains.  Its  waters  are  pore  and  limpM.  Ita  duo- 
nel,  at  a  roedinm,  is  about  lOA  feet  in  breadth  in  dM 
middle  of  ita  course.  To  the  eastward  of  this  ooaat^t 
it  passes  through  the  stngnlarly  romantic  scenery  prodnv 
«d  bj  wlMft  is  called  the  Rumbling  Bridge  and  the  Canl- 
droa  Lin.  In  cMitequenoe  of  its  vicini^  to  dte  moan- 
nuns,  it  is  Jiable  to  be  soddenly  swelled  bj  bearj  raitt% 
which  deaoend  in  torrents  from  tbe  hillSf  and  cauae  it  sod- 
denlj  to  werflow  the  beautiful  valleja  aiouii4  it.  In 
.general  it  u  only  a  ■mail  river ;  large  anav^fa,  how. 
ever,  to  be;  rendered  navigable  if  its  channel  were  pro> 
perlj  out.  In  1700,  Mr  James  Watt,  engineer,  made 
a  purvey  of  it,  and  reported  that  this  rirer  waa  capable  of 
being  nude  navigable  for  several  Qiilcs,  at  an  ezpeoce  of 
I«  ZOOC,  to  the  efiect  of  brii^ng  20,000  acrca  of  coal  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  carriage  by  navigation.  Tbe  I>c> 
van  abounds  with  czcellent  trout  and  par.  In  its  dead 
pools  [okes  and  eels  are  found.  Salmon  also  oomenp 
from  tbe  Forth  in  coiisidersble  nombeia  ;  and  io  spring 
aod  autumn  abundance  of  se&.trouts  are  also  found  here. 
In  tbe  bed  of  the  river  pearls  of  a  small  size  have  been 
discovered  ;  and  swans  bare  resorted  to  its  banks  in  se*- 
vere  winters.  The  streams  or  bums  which  flow  from  tha 
mountains  southward  into  the  Devan  abound  with  trouts 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  at  times  are  caught  in  gnat 
/lumbers.    It  la  also  to  bp  remarked,  however,  .tbat  %- 
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«ae  of  thcBB  nvolet^  c«Ued  Gloomiogwde  Bum,  whteh  .^«»'^. 
has  fine  streams  and  pools,  no  troots  bare  been  Ascovered. 
live  treats  bave  even  been  pnt  into  it ;  but  it  does  not 
appeat  tbat  tbcy  were  capable  ai  Jxviag  tberc  {  at  lcast> 
tiiey  did  not  raoltiptj/  and  mre  never  again  discovered  in ' 
it. 

-  la  the  lower  part  of  the  coafttjr  is  another  livcr,  called  Hub  De. 
the  Black  Dovan.  It  lisca  to  the  eastward,  in  the  hiUi**°* 
«f  Salmine,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  flowii^  west- 
ward  in  a  directioa  nearly  par^lel  to  the  Devan,  falU' 
into  the  Forth  in  the  parish  of  Cla^mannan.  Two  lakea 
oc  a^uedocta  are  alao  taken  off  from  it  ^  one  of  which 
drives  an  engine  on  the  Clackmannan  coal,  and  the  othar 
•up^cs  a  great  rewrvoir  which  drivn  the'  engine  on  the 
Alloa  coal.  This  reservoir  goes  bj  ^  name  of  Gvt- 
mom  Daa  ( bntit  it  in  &ct  a  noall  beautiful  lake  of  ISO 
acres  in  extent,  having  a  little  island  in  the  middle  of  i^ 
«nd  abounds  with  pnch,  some  pike,  end  various  Idnds  . 
of  trout.  Fart  ttf  it  is  in  the  pariah  of  Alva,  bnt  by 
tax  the  greatest  part  of  it  !•  in  the  parish  of  Clatkman- 
nan.  There  is  another 'amall  lake  tn  the  same  parish  eall^ 
TuUygurtfa  Dam,  ccnnstbg  of  forty-five  acres  in  cxteo^ 
where  a  few  fish  are  sometimes  to  be  found.  In  time  of 
great  drought,  also,  the  river  Blade  Devan  at  one  place 
fimos  the  appratance  of  a  small  lake,  by  having  its  wa- 
tersaoUoeted  together  for  Ae  supply  of  the  milh  and  coal- 


To.  nsHtcrttaod  correctly  the  satore  of  Ae  aoil  of  diisSolL 
floun^,  it  ia  necessary  to  utend  to  ita  form  and  surfiKe.  ' 
The  FoMi  mna  along  the  southern  part  of  it  in  a  direc- 
tion which  upon  the  whole  is  towards  the  south-east. 
fio  the  other  band,  the  Ochil  hills  run  along  its  northern 
Mde  in  a  direction  towards  the  nortii-east ;  so  that  the 
I  and  the  river  diverge  from  each  otihcr.  W« 
4 
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"  vat.  T9  du  wqtliTVd  of  UKm  U  the  vak  of  Den. 
Bet«tixt  it  wa  ^  feot  of  the  mowtwa*,  dw  wil  »■ 
gracn)  of  •  Uf  ht  cbtncWr  ni  fine  qutitf,  to  sol  117 
4sep,  w>4  of  K  gnv«Uj  bottom.  X^fatogksoftiKng- 
na  we  to  genenl  rich  tod  fertile,  or  night  be  roidenl 
W,  The  wU  ia  deqv  but  nith  s  auztiue  oi  tni.  he* 
wsdng  Mntbimid  from  the  X>eya*,  (he  couotiy  nub 
md  the  Kul  is Ie» T^hublet  with  modt  ofth^dcjhit- 
-InD  wbiph  ii  Kescely  {Nnetnble  bf  mtcit  nd  lAidta 
••  fCBcnil^  fiHwd  ta  datdcts  coot^MBg  coil  tai  it^ 
aotw.  Gcado^Ujr  fcwi  thi^  Hit  cautorj  dotodt  b^ 
mrde  the  loeth,  «kag  the  vhete  of  vJudi  ii  ^  1ml  tnct 
*ffPTitt'"g  of  rich  caiio  letiA  of  the  fiocit  wA  vf  tUnnit 
tetxitor^  bflbg  «  put  oC  tbf  C«nc  of  Stitlio^  IVa 
Iw^  &)im  the  fioeat  pert  ef  the  fore  gtMuu)  of  the  czW* 
VseTictR&onMrlifig  Gulk  towwdi  the  (Mk 

^  With  regard  to  the  ctimate  of  thn  dittrict,  'ttwtj'm 
renutdu^  tktt  Itt  vctttm  seglc  oeniisti.  of  1  putrf  Ac 
panih  of  SqUu.  Pnueediog  outvard  ilnif  At  Ochi 
hilbare  die  puuhea  of  Alva,  TUHcanlfi^,  ndScilla^ 
]^  the  soBthcia  pir^  akog  the  Forth,  a^e  the  poukitf 
AUoft  and  *^flfkTii*ffT>*t*-  hi  the  hnr  grnwnHi  >b  ibi 
|Hiis^  of  liegie,  aaow:  cquhbobIj  lie^  bat  9  ^Hct  tMi 
though  t^igs  the  ^Us  the  case  is  ftaqneatly  tAtno*' 
laiht  paxiihof  Ahatheairisraiharmoia^aadtoka^f 
iranii  io  the  pluos.  The  snow  seldom  lies  in  the  nk  ■ 
Bcvaa  I  bot  the  OchUi  vo  often  spnakled,  uA  sooe- 
lines  GOTSicd  prct^  deep  widi  it.  Kat&eanoiUii' 
the  bills,  thcreisapartieular  ipotTfihidhissitouKJiil)*' 
dsd  dut  the  SBoir  lies  there  verj  luig,  loaictiBies  enn  M 
the  end  of  May-  ^e  conntrj  peiqile  call  ix,  bxa'iH 
rissemUanoe  to  UncB  laid  out  to  whiten,  X«^  -^"^ 
Wd.    I^xcicstion  fro^  the  EMb  in  tanuursiilc* 
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is  ftattj  n^h  eUvated  above  tlw  plais.  "pu  focltiruir 
plmoat  perpeadicaki  from  the  hoase  ;  the  greatest  part  of 
them  is  covered  with  treei.  Abot^t  fpcty  y<^n  ago,,  at. 
lempla  to.  cover  the  hills  to  a  cgosiders^  b^ght  tccm 
9u4e,  and  in  tine  will  probably  taocxed,  vhich  vill.b* 
of  great  onuuncnt  to  the  coimtry  ;  but  the  tifivatapa  i\  ■« 
high^  that  the  progress  of  the  vegetatittti  is  bat  ilow>  Tba 
climate  in  the  parishes  of  TiUycoultr]!  'o^d  DoUar,  paztir 
<ular^  af  the  foot  of  the  hills,  resembles  that  In  Alvsu 
The  laiM  that  £tUs  it  not  very  copioyty  V^  on  account  of 
^e  gravelly  bottoi)ii  of  the  v^  docs  U^Ue  hurt.  Th^ 
snow  ^eyer  ^es  long  ^cre,  tl^oi^  th^  9^  the  hills  of^ 
doei^  and  even  rem^^os  in  partiajl^  places  till,  an  sdvaa- 
4c4  period  of  the  ye^.  The  cUma^  of  th^  high  laii4 
south  of  the  ^>ev2n,  is.  ooi^iderably  oolc^r  jfu^  Wft^c 
tjuu)  ia  the  vale ;  a^d  the  rnoistnECj  ^  Ukcwiiie  i^ore  tis« 
vere^  fel^  as  the  bottos^  i^  a  retf  ntivf  tilf-  la  the  pu 
risb  of  f^  wc^  iwm<9flo  the  cLlniate  in  the  low  suonda  is 
pleasant  an4  drier,  i|s  yieh  a^  ^wnf^,  tltaa  ^  the  biglt 
ground^  eqtedallj  ^hoie  wbich  ^e  on  t|ic  t^octh  and  e^ 
g^rt  of  the  parish.  The  climat*  ia  the  parish  of  AUof 
it  pret^  ntnch  the  same  as  ia.  tbf  pvi*b  o|  Clyknya- 
nan.  The  higher  grounds,  indeed  are  not  qoite  so  co^ 
Of  moist  as  the  northern  or  eastern  parts  of  Glackmanoaa* 
UpoQ  the  whole,  the  climate  of  the  district  nnder  survegt 
is  certainly  rather  moist.  It  is  partly  owing  to  this  circum- 
staac^  and  pvtlj  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  soil,  that  re^ 
dily  ^biorbt,  ud  for  along  time  retains  moistare,  that  tbe 
preparation  of  tbe  ground  for  the  seed  in  tbe  spring  is  fiie- 
^leatly  so  mnch  interrupted,  and  so  long  postponed,  tbi$ 
Hu  bvTcst  is  rendered  late ;  a  drcDmstaac^  the  bad  ccn- 
vqueaces  of  which  ate  too  generally  known*  Tbe  wheal 
l)«nres^  bowcTCTj  in  tboiepwtK  of  the  distda  where  wMt 
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^  u  Mwn,  {i  often  n  evly  as  in  the  LoOiuiti  but  &i]  (a^ 
'  wmrdnut  proceeds  catiiclj  from  the  wheat  and  bdig, 
Mwn  ctrlier. 

In  this  district  and  its  ncighbonrbood  are  »  ctnndcnUe 
jnuiber  of  small  properties  held  to  perpetuitjr  bj  tbe  tc* 
Dure  callcdyni.  In  ancient  tinles  it  was  usual  for  met 
of  rank  to  grant  posaesnons  upon  their  csta(«  (o  per- 
•ons  wtio  were  thnr  near  kindred^  or  meant  to  be  ^ 
Toored  as  such,  at  ■  low  rent,  Without' expreumg  u; 
term  at  which  the  possession  was  to  tenninate.  TAtK 
■poiatuan  at  a  late  period  were  termed  rentaJbr*,  a  H^ 
ttmmmtt.  The  grant  was  firequentlj  renewed  ia  fimvtrf 
the  heir  of  the  partyj  who,  when  received  u  s  tus^ 
oasaUT'  paid  a  fine  to  the  anpcrior,  and  was  nn^entoad  ta 
hare  a  right  to  possess  for  Hfe.  In  eirlier  tiaw%  sA 
reBtallcrs  being  the  military  vasssls  eSUim^lad,^^ 
ooDsidcr  themsalves  as  more  liahle  to  be  rcmond  £tia 
their  possessions,  than  the  chief  could  be  remond  bj  tbe 
king  from  his  [HDpertj.  In  lawless  times  no  cbicfisa 
Mold  h<dd  hit  propertjr  safe  from  the  eacroschmoiti  d 
his  neighbonrs,  otilete  defended  by  a  numeroiu  win  of 
Tassahf  and  the  vassals  well  knew  that  their  swndi  fin- 
ed the  team«  by  which  tiieir  chief  and  thenuelrcs  beU 
Anr  property.  When  at  last  the  dominion  of  Isirb^ 
to  prerail,  which  took  place  first  in  the  oeighbonrhaiJ 
of  the  Forth,  the  Tay,  the  Clyde,  and  to  the  KWlbmrf. 
the  great  proprietors  foimd  their  Tissals  of  no  nxi  '^'^ 
in  pr(^>ortion  to  die  rents  whidi  they  paid  i  tbcf  begtn 
therefore  to  let  their  lands  to  the  highest  bidder :  vA^ 
the  'means  of  dilapidating  or  transferring  propo^i ''" 
eonimerce  introduced,  new  men  became  purchisen  * 
proprietors  of  lands,  who  wen  strangers  to  the  socienl  i»- 
kabitants.  The  Scottish  lawyen,  in  their  iniap™**"" 
•f  oghtsto  property  of  land,  adopted  tb«  i<ku  ff  bicb  had 
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Veta  eiUblisbed  on  the  contioent  TelabTc  to  the  UnitA  Smj*** 
,  i^ptem.  B7  that  law  the  king  vna  held  to  be  the  wle  i-h  ^  «mJ 
propriety,  and  to  hare  the  full  dispo»l  of  thft  natioaal 
territory  {  and  no  iadividual  could  dispute  his  right  to 
amy  pertioo  of  i^  who  could  not  prodooe  a  grant  or  diaiw 
ter  front  the  kiog  himieU'  or  one  of  hii  prcdeoesion.  Tb« 
lawjeri  adopted  the  taioe  notion  with  regard  to  tb«  noUet, 
or  feudal  chief^  who  hcJd  extenuTc  grants  of  lands  from 
the  orown.  The  chief  was  ahiolute  owner  of  hU  own 
lands,  and  could  expel  every  indindual  from  bia  terri- 
tory, who  could  not  produce  a  writtea  grant  frrtn  tum  or 
his  predeceaaon^  aathorising  the  vassal  to  retain  th«  pro* 
perty  for  ever.  In  the  tioKs  of  the  fe«dal  ariatoctafT-^ 
however,  or  rather  ia  the  ancient  state  of  Scotland,  thcsB 
notions  were  rather  the  ^oculadve  ideas  of  lawyers  thaa 
descriptive  of  the  actual  mode  in  which  lands  were  held* 
The  king  would  have  vainly  attempted  ta  eject  from  his 
property  a  Douglas  or  a  Scot,  a  M'Donald,  a  Gumming* 
or  a  Graham,  under  pretence  that  these  chie&  could  not 
produce  r^iilar  chatters  to  their  lands.  Such  a  preteosion, 
to  render  it  efiectoal*  must  have  been  supported  by  mer- 
ceoiUry  armies,  which  ao  king  then  posscssedt  and  to  have 
brought  it  forward  withont  soeh  a  means  of  sapport, 
might  have  proved  &tal  to  the  prince  upon  the  throue,  by 
exciting  against  him  a  combination  of  his  barons.  Ro* 
bert  Bruce  himself  at  one  time  had  rashly  venmred  to  re- 
quite his  barons  to  produce  the  charters  by  which  their 
lands  were  held  i  but  even  that  brave  and  popular  prinpe, 
the  avenger  of  hia  country's  iudcpendeace,  was  fain  to  re^ 
tract  as  speedily  as  possible  the  pretension  which  he  had 
rashly  brought  forward.  In  Uke  manner,  a  baron  who 
should  have  attempted  to  eject  the  ancient  vassals  of  bis 
'fimiily,  and  to  reccivr  in  their  stead  strangers  who  would 
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*ii  y  ita.>tB«iifmdtt  tbe  AnisoFlusestxteyWonldspecSilir^n'i- 
titeS  t  coteibiniftioa  agminit  him  of  di'ote  ij  vfton  he  ovgtt 
to  hkve  bfcen  protected.  If  bis  vsssak  SA  not  tticiindm 
•eize  n*l  dntrtfy  bis  pmon,  and  Kssnme  bis  next  tdoman 
Is  their  diic^  hh  liett  pfArtnTiil  ndgfabour,  kflowtpglm  s- 
fttstD»ii,wotddn(Hlie»tate  to  invade  his  propcrtr;  ai'a 
ttk  hdttr  W  j^trrl  he  was  sttte  to  fafl,  deintcd  nd  betfif- 
U.  But  irhfeo  'ffa%  gonihB<fa  Af  b^  cime  to  be  csbbB< 
fed,  and  V^sals  Icnihd  tbtt  their  Ibrdt  could  eSectndl^ 
ittd  Bfidfr  llife  i^efecHon  of  gdvemfawrt,  mH  due  Iiodi 
to  «  stranger,  n^io  could  asiatne  posseasiott,  nix  the  ndi 
to  the  utmost  VBloe,  or  ezpel'the  anclenf  teimtiof  tbe»% 
ttej  became  anlifcms  to  obtain  Vbe  setoHt^r  of  dioae  m^ 
ten  grants  trbose  validity  the  Ibtt  «c^notrIe^gt<i<  ^ 
greater  barAns  had  always  been  accasfonwd  to  nain 
dorters  from  Ac  crown ;  becaase,  iho^  not  ibiolnteir 
Mcessar^  to  a  powerful  chief  ia  the  da^s  of  his  posje- 
Ity,  yet  ib^  tended  to  en|f4ge  the  sovereign  is  i  pnftcw 
to  Ae  bmily,  in  case  of  an  unsuccessfiil  eootesl  "i*  * 
fteighbouring  baron,  or  the  sncccssion  of  a  aanot  «"■ 
They  also  Itept  alive  claitns  of  piopferty  when  t  eSief  W 
dispossessed  hy  superior  force.  Hence  they  were  tb«  reftp 
©f  *e  *retk,  and  in  tnrbnlent  times  they  aSbrfd  t  in- 
timdao  which  ft>rtune  tome'timcs  rendered  efiectnt!  m  w 
hands  of  a  bold  advAitofer ;  Irot  the  vassals  of  ft«  l*""^ 
from  Aeir  warn  of  liteninre,  and  fr6m  their  Ijemgi"^ 
£ate  occupiers  of  the  soil,  seldom  demanded  wn'tttt  (•«• 
Or^  ^  fen  from  their  lord.  Abont  the  time  of  tht  refoflWW" 
g^***  from  popery,  however,  and  in  the  beginhfaig  of  the  J«««" 
fag  century,  the  state  of  matters  altered  greaflyi  Bid  ft  be- 
came, fa  many  parft  of  (he  country,  a  sort  of  bAita  w 
Ifiett  proprteton  togRm&osof  eoOuderable  pottiAB^ 
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Utiai  eitete*.  Some  propitttort  did  Aii  t«  ttijb^lhtfe  tbk  ^{^ 
Uticlimlwt  of  their  vassalt,  ttkicfa  ^VM  itiUiiC  KitOe  de-  u!v^ 
free  «f  valae  ;  otb^s,  from  ^fcrbsity,  Whrt  ftilfi%  t6 
deprive  their  suticenon  tf  a  povfii  wlti«h  tifey  dlttWe^ 
M  expet  £n>m  lumind  Aeft  ibi  fkithfid  ttfWiMu  %  tUe 
CfrttBDes  of  thar  fcnul^  i  «  Atrd  dsM  it'fift  temp^  (e 
do  the  sime  tbiag  Sat  a  ccriftMtrkble  ^ecmuAry  ^fkiaxt, 
which  tha  Tusah  hsd  found  meaiu  to  feecamuhtia.  Thk 
cstholic  vldgjf  at  the  time  of  their  ezpoliioo,  ruied  mo- 
nej  by  making  graati  of  the  church  landi  in  this  wvj^ 
and  the  nobles  imitated  their  example. 

In  the  district  now  onder  considcrabon  a  cmsiderable 
number  of  feus  still  exist.  The  family  of  Argyle  potsctscd 
property  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  made  perpetual  grants 
to  its  vassals  in  the  way  alluded  to ;  and  its  ancient  ren< 
dence  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  One  feu  in  the  parish 
a£  Dollar,  extending  to  no  less  than  ZOO  Scottish  acres,  is 
held  under  this  condition,  that  the  ieuar  or  tenant  shall  be 
bound  to  slaughter  all  the  cattle  that  may  be  wanted  for 
the  use  of  fiunily  of  Aigyk  in  their  reridenee  of  Castle 
Campbell.  Aboattheendofthesixteenth,or  begianingof 
the  seventeenth  oentUry,  a  Lord  CtJvil,  who  was  propri- 
etor of  the  estate  of  Tillycoultry,  divided  about  four-fifths 
sf  the  arable  land  into  forty  feus,  each  of  which  consisted 
on  an  average  of  about  thirty  Scottish  acres.  There  are 
about  -seventeen  or  eighteen  of  these  feus  still  remaining. 
One  gentleman  has  eight  of  the  forty  parts,  with  a  right 
of  sending  sheep  to  the  Ochils ;  three  fanners  have  eadi 
two  of  them;  two  others  have  one  each;  and  one  man  has 
one  and  a  half  of  them.  All  the  parish  of  Dollar  waa 
possessed  by  the  rentallers,  or  kindly  tenants,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Argyk.  Most  of  these  tenures  were  converted 
into  feua  ia  dw  year  1005.    They  were  of  various  sizes. 
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yS^'''  Miiu  of  DoUw  were  divide^  into  eight  oxcogtfest  mi 
ca  s  nccat  ^vinoD  Wfm  the  ihertf  tbej  venfwidtt 
cootUB  froa  thirty  to  farty-fivc  Sct^sh  aae>  aA. 
Where  no  such  feu*  exist,  however,  the  laads  btln^  » 
Igrge  proprieten.  The  whok  pezish  of  A1t>  bdo^  H 
•ne  pi^irietw.  The  fimat  are  not  Urge.  In  the  Ctai 
tboe  «e  fev  above  ei|1i^  Scottish  acres. 
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tory  of  Scatliih  hortei,  Gy.  Origin 
of  ihe  proent  breed,  69,  Climate, 
73.  Meua  iffecE  thie  dimne,  71, 
Roadi,  St.  Lirnatone,  lOt.  Lead 
minei,  106.  Laraahago  priory, 
iiB,  Royil  boroughi,  141,  L*- 
nark,  A.     Cutle,  141. 

Liagiide  field,  so. 

l.angUige  of  Renfrewibire,  4B. 

Lee  penny,  n6. 

Lime,  Renfrewibirt,  13. 

Linlithgow,  town,  501.  The  [hIk^ 
fiog.     Palace  cbipel,j05. 

LinliLhgowthiie,  490.  fioundariei,  H. 
Facsof theconntry,  491.  Watira, 
ii.  Soil  and  cliniaie,  491.  Suie  of 
proptrty,  493.  Agriculture,  494. 
X.eB<ei,  ii.  RoUtioD  of  cropi,  49$. 
lnc!o»ure»,  496.  Scenery  and  beau. 
tiful  iojB,  497.    Antiquiliu,  513. 


M. 


19.  or 


UitlloFMr>u1stey,  117. 
Mineral)  of  Renfrcwihiti 

LioiTkihirc,   83,    108, 

DuDbarlonihire,    357,    358,     8i9. 

Of  Siirringihire,    410,    411,    4U, 

or Linliih^wjhiri,  499,  5O1, 

in  of,  jo6. 


Iron,  manufacluie  of,  88,  91,  93,  1 
ItonitODc  btlli  dMCTibed,  88. 
Iionitane,  how  prepared  for  the  fur- 


Napier  of  Marchiaton,  444. 

New  Lanark  cotton  mlllt,   14. 

New  Port  Cliigow,  38. 

o. 
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548  iHsix: 

P.  SnolbO^  Dr.  Tobiw.  hii  — ~"-— . 
369- 

Hitlty,  ifcbejF,  n.    Town,  41.  H*.  8"*''=  "t™«,  137. 

ouficiura,  41,    Ofthrwit,  (4.  Of  Stiiliog.  town,  414.   HiOorf  et,  415. 

lilkgauu,  4S.     Ofcouoo,  46.  Projraj  of  buiidinj,  417.      Vkw. 

rluiuiiart,  Lioarlubirc,  81.  4>9       The   cbnrcb,    fso,     AUqt 

FopulKion  of  Rolrcwthin,  47.    Of  of  CinbuikcnTietli,    A,      Falitic*) 

Liurkihite,  183.       Ofdieciiyof  coiuticuiion,  ft*.      Uoapiisii,  41]. 

Clufow,    198.      Of    Duabirtan-  Spiiul'i  ctoriiy,  it.     Cawia't  bei- 

ahirc,  3;g.     Of  Stirliniihirc,  488.  P>t>li    4*4        Albn't,    it.       Other 

YrcfMntlon  of  coke  Or  miocty  efar.  chiriuble  taundiEioiii,  415.  Wbias. 

coil,  98.  I'cal    mode    of  keeping    tccoiMm, 

f  rjofy  af  BUotyic,  I3S>  4*^>     Scceden,  tf.     Muufactimt, 

PwUsctiow,  111,  4*9- 

Slirlingiliire,    gSi.       taaaitna  ^ 

Q,  txtcal,  IJ.       Fice  of    the  caaptrT, 

SatrrdloneMt,   11.  383-     Cmpiie  fell*,    385.      Vior 

ueenifwrvTio  (rotn  KM.yth  hill.,   3M.     W,.m, 

''  "  88»-       Fonh,    a.      Catran,      gBI. 

p  BiniuKkbura,    3B9.      Avoo,     39a. 

'^  Eniick,  a.     Blanc,    391.      Kelvo, 

—  •tat.       Lake^    394       Cn*t   loa* 

39J.     CUiDBU,  tf.    Soil,  396: 
Agriculture,      399.  Crop^     d. 


ntion,  181. 

Pirm    building.,     4O1.       ViUago, 

113. 

Renfrew,  royjl  borough  of,  31- 

Slonebyre^'fil. 

StDibaYen,   ij8.     Veal,  JJ. 

H.lli,   a.     Waun,    a.     Liket,  j. 

StrtU  of  owl  diKribed,  8s 

Riiher   commeiciil   than    igricul- 

T. 

tunl,  6.     Mu<;h  grut,    H.     Rdi*. 

tiooi,  7.     Roadt,  9.     Remaikable 

echo,   16.     Remirki   ou  dluidictl 

Tinto*.  51. 

V. 

Riding  (he  land- meeii,   153. 

Ro><l>,  Ltnarkahire,  Sx. 

Rob  Roy,  4J3. 

Romu  Toidi,     114.    Romin  cimp, 

iig.     RomiD  wall,  37^.     Roman 

368.    IvStirlingibire.  430.  loUih 

frontier   dttcribed,    370.      Romu 

lilhgow.hiie,  jii. 

■will  deicribed,  513. 

w. 

Roia,  an  ancient  di.trict,  331. 

Hutberjltn,  .47.  CtMt,  li.   Chllre^  Wdlace.  hialoiy  of,  «a. 

ifiO.     Sourcaku,    1*.     Salt  roaw,  Waten  of  Realrew.hiie,   m.     Ofta. 

ifi*-  naikibiie,  (fi.  Of  Duobutoculuic, 

S.  319.     Of  Siirlingihii*.  387. 
Whiihom,  513. 

Saint  Patrick,  birth-place  of,  374^  Whiu  Can,  3. 

SilmoD,  bow  kippered,  336,  Wooda  in  Luarkibitc,  80.     In  Ihia>. 

SluKU  coal,  87.  bartoaabilc,  35*. 


END  OF  VOLUME  THISD. 

Wiabutih  1  Fibtid  it  Jo^  BiawiL 
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